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OTHER OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION. 





NEVIL NORTON /EvANsS, M.A.Sc. 


Assistant Professor of Chemistry. 157 St. Famille Street. 
HowaRpD T. BARNES, D.Sc. 

Assistant Professor of Physics. 5 Lorne Avenue. 
CARRIE M. DeERIcK, M.A. 

Lecturer in Botany. 46 Cathcart Street. 
Rev. J. L. Morin, M.A. 

Lecturer in French. : 65 Hutchison Street. 
S. B. Suack, M.A. (Oxon). 

Lecturer in Classics. MeGill College. 
EK, T. LAMBERT, B.A. (Lond.). 

Lecturer in Modern Languages. 456 Mountain Ave., Westmount. 


HILDA DIANA OAKELEY, M.A., Warden, Royal Victoria College. 


Lecturer in Philosophy. Royal Victoria College... 


JoHN W. CUNLIFFE, M.A. & D.Litt. (Lond,). 
Lecturer in English Language and Literature. 
The Marlborough, 210 Milton Street. 


J. Srarrorp, M.A. (Toronto), Ph.D. (Leipsic). 


Lecturer in Zoology. McGill College. 
SB. Leacock, B.A. (Toronto), Pa.D. (Chicago). 
Lecturer in Political Science and History. McGill College. 
J. W. A. Hickson, M.A., Ph.D. (Halle). 
Lecturer in Philosophy. 272 Mountain ‘Street. 
R. Tait McKeENzI#, B.A., M.D. 
Medical Director of Physical Training. 913 Dorchester Street. 
W. R. FRASER, Ph.D. (Johns Hopkins). 
Lecturer in Classics. McGill College. 
n MURRAY McNeruu, M.A. (Harvard), M.I.A. 
) Lecturer in Mathematics. McGill College. 
Susan E. CAMERON, M.A. 
Resident Tutor and Lecturer in English. Royal Victoria College. 


; MARIE-LOUISE MILHAU, Officier d’ Academie. 
| Resident Tutor and Lecturer in French and German. 
; Royal Victoria College. 


CLARA LICHTENSTEIN. 
(Diplomée of the Royal Academy of Music, Buda-Pesth). 


Resident Instructor in Muse. Royal Victoria College. 
ANNA FYSHE. ; 
Assistant Instructor in Music. 70 McTavish Street. 
JOHN P. STEPHEN. : 
Instructor in Elocution. 875 Dorchester Street. 
EvizABEeTtH A. HAMMOND, M.A : 
Tutor im Classics. 924 St. Urbain Street. 
A. DouaeuAs McINTOSH, B.Sc. (Dalhousie), A.M. (Cornell), M.Sc. 
Senior Demonstrator in Chenustry. McGill College. 
ALFRED W. G. WILSON, M.A., Ph.D. (Harvard). 
Demonstrator in. Geology. McGill College. 
E. H. ARCHIBALD, M.Sc. (Dalhousie), A.M.,Ph.D (Harvard). 
Demonstrator in Chemistry. McGill College. 
BERTRAM D. STEELE, D.Sc. (Melbourne). 
! Demonstrator in Chemistry. 973, Waverley St:, Montreal Annex. 
=m M. VIoLETTE Dover, B.A., MSc. 
Lecture-Assistant. in Chemistry. 41 Burnside Place. 
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VENDLA M. HOLMSTROM. 


Instructor in Gymnastics. 20 St. Luke Street. 
C. C. ScnmencK, A.B., Ph.D. (Johns Hopkins). Se 
Demonstrator in Physics. MeGill College. 
BELLA MaArcusgE, B.A., M.Sc. ; zs 
Demonstrator in Chemistry. 407 Metealfe Ave., Westmount. 
JAMES BE. A. EGLESON, B.Sc. ; 
Demonstrator in Chemistry. McGill College. 
W. Lioyp LopGH, M.A., B:Sc. 
Demonstrator in Chemistry. 144. Drummond Street. 
S. J. ALLEN, M.Sc. : 
Demonstrator in Physics. McGill College. 
H. L. Cooke, M.Sc. 
Demonstrator in Physies. McGill College. 


With the foregoing are associated: 


F. P. Watton, B.A. (Oxon), LL.B. (Edin.). Pols 
Gale Professor of Roman Law and Lecturer on Constitutional 


Law. 522 Pine Avenue. 
C. H. McLeop, Ma.E., F.R.S.C. 
Superintendent of Meteorological Observatory. McGill College. 


APPLIED SCIENCE. 


HENRY T. Bovny, M.A. (Cantab.), M. Inst. C.E., LL.D. D.C.L. (Bish- 
op’s), F.R.S., late Fellow Queen’s College, Cambridge. 
Dean of the Faculty of Applied Science, and William Scott 
Professor of Civil Engineering and Applied Mechanics. 
Sunnandene, Ontario Avenue. 
BERNARD J. HARRINGTON, M.A., LL.D., Ph.D., (Yale), F.G.S., PRS. Cz 
Macdonald Professor of Chemistry and Mineralogy, Lecturer im 
Assaying, and Director of Chemistry and Mining Building. 
295 University Street. 
C. H. McLerop, Ma.E., F.R.S.C. 
Professor of Surveying and Geodesy, and Lecturer on Descriptive 
Geometry, Supt. of Meteorological Observatory. 
Observatory, McGill College. 
G. H. CHANDLER, M.A. 
Professor of Applied Mathematics. 32 Lorne Avenue. 
JOHN Cox, M.A. (Cantab.), late Fellow Trin. Coll., Cambridge. 
Macdonald Professor of Physics and Director of Physics 


Building. 241 University Street. 
FRANK D. Apams, M.A.Se., Ph.D. (Heidelberg), D.Sc., F.G.S.A,, 
F.R.S.C 


Logan Professor of Geology and Paleontology. 248 Mountain Street. 
J. BONSALL PORTER, E.M. & Ph.D. (Columbia), M. Inst. C.E. 


F.G.S.A. 
Macdonald Professor of Mining Engineering. 392 Pine Avenue. 
ERNEST RUTHERFORD, M.A., D.Sc. (Univ. N.Z.), F.R.S. 
Macdonald Professor of Physics. 152 St. Famille Street. 
J. WALLACE WALKER, M.A. (St. Andrews), Ph.D. (Leipsic), F.R.S.C. 
Macdonald Professor of Chemistry. 15 Lorne Avenue, 
R. B. OwEns, M.A., H.E. (Columtia), D.Se,, F.R.S.Cc. 
Macdonald Professor of Electrical Engineering. 210 Milton Street. 
R. J. DuRueEy, B.Sc. (London), Ma.E., A.M. Inst. C.E., M. Am. 
Soc. M.E. 


Thomas Workman Professor of Mechanical Engineering and 
Lecturer on Thermodynamics. 131 Stanley Street. 
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ALFRED STANSFIELD, D.Sc. (London). 
Professor of Metallurgy. 58 Metcalfe Street. 


Macdonald Professor of Architecture. 


(The above Professors constitute the Faculty of Applied Science.) 


OTHER OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION. 


RICHARD ‘S,- LEA, Ma.E., M. Can. Soc. C.E. 
Assistant Professor of Ciwil Engineering and Lecturer in 
Mathematics. 913 Dorchester Street. 
HENRY F.. ARMSTRONG, 
Assistant Professor of Freehand Drawing and Descriptive 


Geometry. 
EK, G. Coker, M.A. (Cantab.), D.Sc. (Edin.), A.M. Inst. C.E. 
Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering. 323 Pine Avenue. 
NEvIL NORTON Evans, M.A.Sc. 
Assistant Professor of Chemistry. 217 Milton Street. 


HomMER M. JAQUAYS, B.A., M.Sc., A.M. Can. Soc. C.E., A.M, Am. 
soc, M.H., A.M.A.I.E.E. 
Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering. 862 Sherbrooke Street. 


J. G G Kerry, Ma.E., A.M. Can. Soc. C/E. 


Assistant Professor of Surveying. 149 Durocher Street. 
Howarp T. BARNES, D.Sc. 
Assistant Professor of Physics. 5 Lorne Avenue. 


Louis Herpt, Ma.H., E.E. (Elec. Inst. Montefiore, Belgium), 
A.M.I.E.E., A.M. Can. Soc. C.E. 
Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineering. 23 Montée du Zouave. 


MuRRAY McNBILL, M.A. (Harvard), M.I.A. 


Lecturer in Mathematics. McGill College. 
BE. S..S. MatTricnr, B.A.Sc., M. Can. Soc. C.E. 
Special Lecturer on Building Construction. 4278 Western Avenue. 
MARCEL C. J. BeuutuLAc, B.Sc. (Univ. of France), A.M. Can. Soc. C.E. 
. Special Lecturer on Building Construction. 85 Mayor Street. 
A. DouacLAs McIntTosyH, B.Sc. (Dalhousie), A.M. (Cornell), M.Sc. 
Senior Demonstrator in Chemistry. McGill College. 
E. H ARCHIBALD, M.Sc. (Dalhousie), A.M., Ph.D. (Harvard). — 
Demonstrater in Chemistry. McGill College. 
ALFRED W. G. WILSON, M.A., Ph.D. (Harvard), F.G.S.A. 
Demonstrator in Geology. MeGill College. 
C. C. ScHENCK, A.B., Ph.D. (Johns Hopkins). 
Demonstrator in Physics. MeGill College. 
BERTRAM D. STEELE, D.Sc. (Melbourne). 
Demonstrator in Chemistry. 87a Waverley St., Montreal Annex. 
K. M. CAMERON, B.Sc. 
Demonstrator in Civil Engineering. McGill College. 
H. P. DE PENCIER, M.Sc. 
Demonstraior in Mining. McGill College. 
S. J. ALLEN, M.Sc. 
Demonstrator in Physics. McGill College. 
A. R. ROBERTS, B.Sc. 
Demonstrator in Mechanical Engineering. McGill College. 
FRASER S. KEITH, B.Sc. 
Demonstrator in Electrical Engineering. MeGill College. 
CHARLES L. TRIMINGHAM, B.Sc. ; 
Demonstrator in Electrical Engineering. M eGill College 
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E. B. TILT, B.Sc. f 
Demonstrator in Metallurgy. 143 Mansfield Street. 
JAMES E. A. EGLESON, B.Sc. 
Demonstrator in Chemistry. McGill College. 
W. Luoyp Lopes, M.A., B.Sc. iste | 
Demonstrator im Chemistry. McGill College. { 
O. Racy,’ B.Sc. 
Demonstrator in Mechanical Engineering. McGill College. 
H. W. JONES, B.Sc. : 
Demonstrator in Surveying and Drawing. McGill College. | 
With the foregoing are associated: 
CHARLES E. Moysz, B.A. (Lond.), LL.D. 
‘ 


* Molson Professor of English Language and Literature. 
802. Sherbrooke Street. 
JOHN W. CUNLIFFE, M.A. & D. Litt. (Lond.). 
Lecturer in English Language and Literature. 
The Marlborough, 219 Milton Street. 


LAW. . 
(Macdonald Foundation.) : 
h 
FEF. P. WALTON, B.A. (Oxon), LLJB. (Edin.). 
Dean of the Faculty of Law and Gale Professor of Roman } 
Law. 552 Pine Avenue. 
ARCHIBALD McGown, M.A., B.C.L., K.C. 
Professor of Ciwil Law. Dunavon, Westmount, & 107 St. James St. 
Hon. THOMAS FORTIN, D.C.L. 
Professor of Civil Law. 465 Sherbrooke Street. 
W. DE M. MARLER, B.A., D.C.L. 
Professor of Cwil Law. 288 Peel Street. ; 
Hon. CHARLES J. DOHERTY, D.C.L. + Wl 
Professor of Cwil Law. 282 Stanley Street. 
EUGENE LAFLEUR, B.A., D.C..L, K.C. : | 
Professor of International Law. N.Y. Life Building, Place d’Armes. 
HON. CHARLES PEERS DAVIDSON, M.A., D.C.L. : 
Professor of Criminal Law. Place Viger Hotel. | | 
R. C. SmitH, B.C.L., K.C. | 
Professor of Commercial Law. 185 St. James Street. 
(The above constitute the Faculty of Law.) | 
OTHER OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION. ii 
Percy C. Ryan, B.C.L. | 
Lecturer on Ciwil Procedure. Canada Life Building, St. James St. vf 
AIME GEOFFRION, B.C.L. 
Lecturer on Obligations. 20 Bayle Street. ia 
GORDON W. McDouGALu, B.A., B.C.L. i 
- Lecturer on Oivil Procedure. N.Y. Life Building, Place d’Armes. | 


MEDICINE. 


THomMAS G. Roppick, M.D., LL.D. (Edin.). 
Dean of the Faculty of Medicine and Professor of Surgery. 
80 Union Avenue. 
WILLIAM GARDNER, M.D. 


Professor of Gynecology. 899 Sherbrooke Street. 
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FRANCIS J. SHEPHERD, M.D. 


Professor of Anatomy. 152 Mansfield Street. 
FRANK BULLER, M.D. | 
Professor of Opthalmology and Otology. 123 Stanley Street. 
JAMES STEWART, M.D. 
Professor of Medicine and Clinical Medicine. 285 Mountain Street. in 
GEORGE WILKINS, M.D. bet 
Professor of Medical Jurisprudence and Lecturer in Histology. 
898 Dorchester Street. 
D. P. PENHALLOW, B.Sc. (Boston Univ.), M.Sc., F.R.S.C., F.R.M.S. 
Professor of Botany. McGill College. 
T. WESLEY MILs, M.A., M.D., F.R.S.C. 
Joseph Morley Drake Professor of Physiology. McGill College. 
J. CHALMERS CAMERON, M.D. 
Professor of Midwifery and Diseases of Infancy. 941 Dorchester St. a 
ALEX. D. BLACKADER, B.A., M.D. 
Professor of Pharmacology and Therapeutics, and Lecturer 
on Diseases of Children. 236 Mountain Street. 
R. F. Rurtan, B.A. (Toronto), M.D., F.R.iS, Can. 
Professor of Chemistry. 1018 Sherbrooke Street. 
JAMES BELL, M.D. 
Professor of Clinical Surgery. 873 Dorchester Street. 
J. GEORGE ADAMI, M.A., M.D. (Cantab. and McGill), F.R.S.E., LL.D. 
Strathcona Professor of Pathology and Director of Pathological 
Museum. 331 Peel Street. 
H. S. BrrRKETT, M.D. 
Professor of Laryngology. 123 Stanley Street. 
f F. G. FINLEY, M.B. (London), M.D. F 
Assistant Professor of Medicine and Associate Professor of Os 
Clinical Medicine. 1013 Dorchester Street. 
H. A. LAFLEUR, B.A., M.D. 
Assistant Professor of Medicine and Associate Professor of 
Clinical Medicine. 58 University Street. 
GEORGE E, ARMSTRONG, M.D. 
Associate Professor of Clinical Surgery. 320 Mountain Street. 
ERNEST W. MacBripsz, M.A. (Cantab.) D.Se., (uond.), late Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Strathcona Professor of Zoology. Téa Crescent Street. 
T. A. STarKEY, M.B. (Lond.), D.P.H. (Lond.), M.R.C.S. (Eng.). ed 
Professor of Hygiene. 801 Dorchester Street. 
(The above Professors constitute the Faculty of Medicine.) 
OTHER OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION. 
T J. W. Buresgss, M.D., F.R.S.C. 
Professor of Mental Diseases. Medical Superintendent 
Protestant Hospital for Insane. Drawer 2381, Montreal. 
Cc. F. MaRrRTIN, B.A., M.D. “ge 
Assistant Professor of Medicine and Clinical Medicine. 
83 Durocher Street. 
JOHN M. EvpeEeR, B.A., M.D. 
Assistant Professor of Surgery. 4201 Sherbrooke Street, Westmount. 
W. S. Morrow, M.D. caks 
Lecturer in Physiology. 82 Union Avenue. ~ 
J. J. GARDNER, M.D. 
Lecturer in Opthalmology. 184 Peel Street. 
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J. A. SPRINGLE, B.A., M.D. 


Lecturer in Anatomy. 1237 Dorchester Street. 
KF. A. L. LocKHART, M.B. (Edin.). ' ; ? 

Lecturer in Gynecology. 388 Bishop Street. 
A. 'E. GARROw, M.D. WEEE < 

Lecturer in Surgery and Clinical Surgery. 2730 St. Catherine Street. 
W. F. HAmIttTon, M.D. Sat 

Lecturer in Clinical Medicine. 287 Mountain Street. 
G. GORDON CAMPBELL, B.Sc. (Dalhousie), M.D. oo Saad 

Lecturer in Clinical Medicine. 117 Metcalfe Street. 
J. G.. McCartTuy, M.D. r 

_ Lecturer in Anatomy. 61 Drummond Street. 

D. J. Evans, M.D. : 

Lecturer in Obstetrics. 939 Dorchester Street. 
N. D. GuNN, M.D. - 

Lecturer in Histology. 49 Union Avenue. 
J. W. STIRLING, M.B. (Edin.), F.R.G.S. eas 

Lecturer in Opthalmology. 255 Mountain Street. 
J. ALEX. HUTCHISON, M.D. 

Lecturer in Clinical Surgery. 70 Mackay Street. 
A. G. NICHOLLS, M.A., M.D. 

Lecturer in Pathology. 7 2728 St. Catherine Street. 
J.T. Hausnpy, M.D. (Columbia). t 

Lecturer in Pharmacology. 48 Durocher Street. 
W. W. CHIPMAN, B.A, (Acadia), M.D. (Edin.), F.R.S.C. (Edin.). 

Lecturer im Gynecology. 287 Mountain Street. 
H. WOLFERSTAN THOMAS. 

Fellow in Pathology. McGill College. 
GEORGE A. CHARLTON, M.D. 

Fellow in Pathology. McGill College. 
LEO LOEB. ; 

Fellow in Pathology. 801 Dorchester Street. 
R. Tait McKENZIEz£, iB.A., M.D. 

Demonstrator of Anatomy. 913 Dorchester Street. 
J. A. HENDERSON, M.D. 

Demonstrator of Anatomy. 34 Park Avenue. 
KENNETH CAMERON, B.A., M.D, 

Demonstrator of Clinicial Surgery. 903 Dorchester Street. 
E. J. SEMPLE, B.A. (St. Mary’s College), M.D. 

Demonstrator of Surgical Pathology. 375 St. Antoine Street. 
R. A. KERRy, M.D. 

Demonstrator of Pharmacy. 122 Stanley Street. 
Je ae Oss, BA, MD. 

Demonstrator of Anatomy. 414 Bourgeois Street. 
A. E. Orr, M.D. 

Demonstrator of Anatomy. 900 Dorchester Street. 
H. B. YatTsEs, B.A. (Cantab.), M.D. 

Demonstrator of Bacteriology. 257 Peel Street. 
A. A. ROBERTSON, B.A., M.D. 

Demonstrator of Physiology. 79 St. Matthew Street. 
J. D. CAMERON, (M.D. 

Demonstrator of Gynecology. 2068 St. Catherine Street. 
D. D. MACTAGGART, B.A.Sc., M.D. 

Demonstrator of Pathology. 705 Sherbrooke Street. 
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D. P. ANDERSON, B.A., M.D. 
Demonstrator of Pathology. 
S. RIDLEY MACKENZIE, M.D. 
Demonstrator of Medicine. 192 Peel Street. 
Huppert D. HAMILTON, M.D. 
Demonstrator of Laryngology. 
W. GoRDON M. Byers, M.D. 
Demonstrator of Opthalmology. 192 Peel Street. 
J. McCrRaAk, B.A., M.D. 
Demonstrator of Pathology. 
D. A. SHIRRES, ‘M.D. 
Demonstrator of Neuro-Pathology. 
JAMES BARCLAY, M,D. 
Demonstrator of Obstetrics. 
H. B. FRASER, B.A., M.D. 
Demonstrator of Histology. 
J. A. WILLIAMS, \M.D. 
Assistant Demonstrator of Bacteriology. 450 Guy Street. 
A. T. Bazin, M.D. 
Assistant Demonstrator of Anatomy. 
M. CHurRcH, M.D. 
Assistant Demonstrator of Anatomy. 
. G, RetLtuy, M.D. 
Assistant Demonstrator of Anatomy. 
A. WESTLEY, M.D. 
Assistant Demonstrator of Anatomy. 
. M.. Fisk, M.D. 
Demonstrator of Histology. 
PaTRick M.D. 
Assistant Demonstrator of Gynecology. 
R. Brown, B.A., M.D. 
Assistant Demonstrator of Histology. 
D. IRVINE, (M.D. 


100 Park Avenue. 


141 Crescent Street. 


Montreal General Hospital. 
919 Dorchester Street. 
14 Osborne Street. 


1171 St. Denis Street. 


454 St. Antoine Street. 
354 Greene Avenue. 

51 Park Avenue. 

238 Bishop Street. 

58 Prince Arthur Street. 
4174 St. Catherine Street. 


54 Drummond Street. 


Per ae 


Assistant Demonstrator of Clinical Chemistry. 4856 St. Catherine St. 


W. K. Brown, M.D. 
Assistant Demonstrator of Clinical Chemistry. 


BE. A. ARCHIBALD, B.A., M.D. 
Assistant Demonstrator of Pathology. 


A. MACKENZIE FORBES, M.D. 


Assistant Demonstrator of Anatomy. 122 Stanley Street. 


H. R. DuNSTAN GRAY, B.A,, M.D. 
Assistant Demonstrator of Obstetrics. 


C. F. WYLpE, M.D. 

Assistant Demonstrator of Clinical Microscopy. 56 Mackay Street. 
F. B, JongEs, M.D. 

Assistant Demonstrator of Clinical Microscopy. 501 Sherbrooke St. 
H. B. CusHinc, B.A., M.D. ; 

Assistant Demonstrator of Histology. 9494 St. Catherine Street. 
A. H. Gorpon, B.A., M.D. 

Assistant Demonstrator of Physiology. 75 Shuter Street. 

LIBRARY. 


CHas. H. GouLp, B.A. 


Unwersity Librarian. 862 Sherbrooke Street. 


99 University Street. 


113 Mackay Street. 


59 Beaver Hall Hill. 
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Or; or | ade Beye A 
Professors Lmreriti. 
[Retaining their Rank and Titles, but retired from work.] 


WM. WRIGHT, M.D. be ‘ 

Emeritus Professor in the Faculty of Medicine. 84 St. Famille St. 
D. C. MacCauuum, M.D, ao, 

Emeritus Professor in the Faculty of Medicine. 45 Union Ave. 
MatTTrHrw HUTCHINSON, D.C.L,. 

Emeritus Professor in the Faculty of Law. Westmount. 
Hon. J. Emery ROBIDOUX, D.C.L, 

Emeritus Professor in the Faculty of Law. 396 St. Denis Street. 
Hon. J. S. Cc. WURTELBE, DiC fs SAL PR: (Officier d’Instruction 

Publique). 

Emeritus Professor in the Faculty of Law. 78 Union Avenue. 

BERT P. GiRDWwoobp, M.D., M.R.C.S., FES.C. PiG 

Emeritus Professor in the Faculty of Medicine. 111 University St. 
ALEX JOHNSON, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S A; 


Emeritus Professor in the Faculty of Arts. 895 Sherbrooke St. 
J. CLARK MurRRAy, LL. iy) ESO. 
Emeritus Professor in the Faculty of Arts. 20 McTavish Street. 








































‘Tuesday 





P Thursday 
_« Friday 
5 Saturday 


6 SUNDAY 
7 Monday 
8 Tuesday 


9 Wednesday 


10 Thursday 


11 Friday 
12 Saturday 
13 SUNDAY 


14 Monday 
15 Tuesday 


16 Wednesday 


17 Thursday 
18 Friday 
19 Saturday 


20 SUNDAY 


21 Monday 


92 Tuesday 


_- 23 Wednesday 


24 Thursday 
25 Friday 
2% Saturday 


* 97 SUNDAY 


28 Monday 
"29 Tuesday 


30 Wednesday 


Wednesday 








ACADEMICAL VEAR 1903-1904. pee 


SEP TEMBER, 1903, 


Normal School opens. 


Meeting of Faculty of Medicine. 


Meeting of Faculty of Applied Science. 


Matriculation, Exhibition, Scholarship, Supplemental Examinations, Arts. 
Examinations continued. Finance Committee. 
Kxaminations continued, 


Introductory Lecture in Law. Examinations continued. 
Register opens for students in Medicine. 

Lectures in Law begin, Examinations in Arts continued, Supplemental 
Examinations, Applied Science. 

Examinations continued. 


Meeting of Governors, 
Exhibition Examinations, Applied Science. 


Meeting of Faculty of Arts. College Grounds Committee. Examinations 
in Summer Reading, Applied Science. Engineering Building Com- 
mittee. Chemistry and Mining Building Committee. 

Introductory Lecture in Medicine. Lectures in Arts, and Applied Science 
begin. Meeting of Examiners. 

Lectures in Medicine begin 


ee 


1 Thursday. 


2 Friday 
8 Saturday 


4 SUNDAY 


5 Monday 
6. Tuesday 


7 Wednesday 


8 Thursday 
9 ‘Friday 
10 Saturday 
li SUNDAY 


12 Monday 
18 Tuesday 


14 Wednesday 


15 Thursday 
16 Friday 
17. Saturday 


18 SUNDAY 


19 Monday 


) Tuesday 


. Wednesday 
| Thursday 


Friday 
Saturday 


SUNDAY 


Monday 
Tuesday 


Wednesday 
~ Thursday 


30 Friday 
81 Saturday 


OCTOBER, 1908, 














Summer Essays in Applied Science to be sent in. 
Meeting of Faculty of Arts. 
Meeting of Faculty of Medicine. 


Meeting of Faculty of Applied Science. 

Founder’s Birthday. 

Normal School Committee. Meeting of Academic Board, 
Finance Committee. Physics Building Committee. 
Sports Day, 

The William Molson Hall opened, 1862. 


Museum Committee. Library Committee. 
Regular Meeting of Corporation. Annual Report to the Visitor. 


Meeting of Governors. Meeting of Faculty of Arts. 


Engineering Building Committee. Chemistry and Mining Building Com- 
mittee. College Grounds Committee. 


Meeting of Faculty of Arts. 
New Library opened, 1893. 


Nore.—Meetings of the Faculty of Arts are held at 5 P.M. unless otherwise specified. 
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NOVEMBER, 1903. 








Monday 
Tues tay 


Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 


IRD oP PD pu 


8 SUNDAY 
9 Monday . 
10 Tuesday . 

11 Wednesday 


12 ‘Thursday 
138 Friday 
14 Saturday 


16 SUNDAY 


16 Monday 
17 Tuesday 


18 Wednesday 
19 Thursday 


20 Friday 
21 Saturday 


22 SUNDAY 


23 Monday 
24 Tuesday 


25 Wednesday 
26 Thursday 


27 Friday 
28 Saturday 


29 SUNDAY 


30 Monday 


SUNDAY 


W ednesday 





Meeting of Faculty of Applied Science. 


Meeting of Faculty of Medicine. 


Edward VII born, 1841. 


Finance Committee, 
Meeting of Faculty of Arts. 


Engineering Building Committee, Chemistry and Mining Building Com- 
mittee. College Grounds Committee. 


Meeting of Governors. 


Meeting of Faculty of Arts. 
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Tuesday 


Friday 
Saturday 


Om OO bo 


“oO 


Monday 
8 Tuesday 


9 Wednesday 
10 Thursday 


11 Friday 
12 Saturday 


18 SUNDAY 


14 Monday 


15 Tuesday 


16 Wednesday 
17 Thursday 


18 Friday 


19 Saturday 


20 SUNDAY 


21 Monday 


22 Tuesday 


23 Wednesday 
24 Thursday 


25 Friday 
26 Saturday 


27 SUNDAY 


28 Monday 
29 Tuesday 


30 Wednesday 
$1 Thursday 


Wednesday 
Thursday 


SUNDAY 








DECEMBER, 19038. 





Meeting of Academic Board. 
Physics Building Committee. 


Meeting of Faculty of Medicine. 


Museum Committee, 


Library Committee, 
Science. 


Meeting of Faculty of Applied 


Regular Meeting of Corporation, 
Finance Committee, 
Last day of Lectures in Arts for Term. 


Christmas Examinations in Arts begin, 
cine begin. 


Sessional Examinations in Medi- 


Meeting of Governors. Autumn term of Faculty of Medicine ends. 
day of Lectures in Law. 


Last 


Christmas Vacation begins. 
5 


and Mining Building Committee, College Grounds Committee. 


Christmas-Day. 





Kngineering Building Committee. Chemistry ~ 
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Friday 
Saturday 


SUNDAY 


Monday 


Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 


10 SUNDAY 
11 Monday 


12 Tuesday 


13 Wednesday 
14 Thursday 
15 Friday 

16 Saturday 


lj SUNDAY 
18 Monday 


19 Tuesday 

20 Wednesday 
21 Thursday 
22 Friday 

23 Saturday 


24 SUNDAY 


25 Monday 

26 Tuesday 

27 Wednesday 
28 Thursday 
29 Friday 

30 Saturday 


3} SUNDAY 


1 Monday 

2 Tuesday 

3 Wednesday 
4 Thursday 

5 Friday 

6 Saturday 


7 SUNDAY 


3 Monday 

9% Tuesday 
10 Wednesday 
11 Thursday 
12 Friday 
13 Saturday 


14 SUNDAY 
15 Monday 


16 Tuesday 

17 Wednesday 
18 Thursday 
19 Friday 

20 Saturday 


21 SUNDAY 


22 Monday 

23 Tuesday 

24 Wednesday 
25 Thursday 
26 Friday 

27 Saturday 


28 SUNDAY 
29 Monday 


Meeting of Faculty of Medicine. 





of Medicine begins. 


Normal School Committee. 


Meeting of Faculty of Arts. 


| Finance Committee. 
Meeting of Governors. 





Meeting of Faculty of Arts. (4 p.m.) 


Lectures in Arts, Law and Applied Science resumed, Winter term Faculty 
Meeting of Faculty of Applied Science, 


Engineering Building Committee. Chemistry and Mining Building Com- 
mittee. College Grounds Committee, 


Queen Victoria died, 1901. Meeting of Faculty of Arts. 


Theses for M.A. and LID, to be sent in. 


FEBRUARY, 1904. 


Meeting of Faculty of Applied Science. 


Meeting of Academic Board. 
Physics Building Committee, 
Meeting of Faculty of Arts. 


Meeting of Faculty of Medicine. 


Museum Committee. 


Regular Meeting of Corporation. 


Finance Committee. 


Engineering Building Committee, 
mittee. College Grounds Committee. 
' 


Ash Wednesday. 


Meeting of Governors. 





No lectures. 


Library Committee. 


Chemistry and Mining Building Com- 


Meeting of Faculty of Arts. 


Physics and Engineering Buildings opened 1893. 
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1 Tuesday 
2 Wednesday Meeting of Academic Board. 

8 Thursday ? 

4 Friday Meeting of Faculty of Arts, 

5 Saturday Meeting of Faculty of Medicine, 

6 SUNDAY 

7 Monday Meeting of Faculty of Applied Science. 
8 Tuesday 

9 Wednesday : 

10 Thursday Finance Committee. 

lit Friday 

12 Saturday 

13 SUNDAY 

14 Monday 

15 Tuesday 

16 Wednesday 

17 Thursday 

18 Friday Meeting of Governors. Meeting of Faculty of Arts. Reports of Atten lance 

on Lectures. 

19 Saturday 

20 SUNDAY | 

21 Monday Engineering Building Committee. Chemistry and Mining Building Com- 

mittee. College Grounds Committee. 

22 ‘Tuesday 

93 Wednesday | 

24 Thursday 

25 Friday | Winter term Faculty of Medicine ends. 

26 Saturday 

27 SUNDAY 

28 Monday 

99 Tuesday 

80 Wednesday 

81 Thursday Last day of Lectures in Arts, Law and Applied Science. 

APRIL, 1904. 

“s : oie 
1 Friday Good Friday. Easter vacation begins. ; 
2 Saturday | Meeting of Faculty of Medicine. ‘4 
8 SUNDAY | Easter Sunday, 

4 Monday Meeting of Faculty of Applied Science. 
5 Tuesday | Haster vacation ends. Spring term begins, Faculty of Medicine. 
6 Wednesday | Normal School Committee. 
7 Thursday | Physics Building Committee. Examinations in Arts begin. 
| §8 Friday 
| 9 Saturday 

10 SUNDAY | 

11 Monday | Museum Committee. Library Committee. , 

12 Tuesday . 

13 Wednesday Regular Meeting of Corporation. 

14 Thursday | Finance Committee. 

| 16 Friday | Meeting of Governors. 

16 Saturday / 

17 SUNDAY 

18 Monday Engineering Building Committee. Chemistry and Mining Buil ling Com- 

mittee. College Grounds Committee. 

19 Tuesday 

20 Wednesday 

21 Thursday 

22 Friday 

23 Saturday 
24 SUNDAY / 

25 Monday 

96 Tuesday | 

27 Wednesday | 

28 Thursday | 

99 Friday Convocation for Degrees in Aits, Law, and Applied Science. 

30 Saturday 


J 
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MARCH, 1904. . | 
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SUNDAY 
Monday 


Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 


SUNDAY 
Monday 
10 Tuesday 
11 Wednesday 
12 Thursday 
138 Friday 
14 Saturday 


15 SUNDAY 
16 Monday 


Spo TBOTMM 


17 Tuesday 

18 Wednesday 
19 Thursday 
20 Friday 

21 Saturday 


22 SUNDAY 
23 Monday 

24 Tuesday 

25 Wednesday 
26 Thursday 
27 Friday 

28 Saturday 
29 SUNDAY 


30 Monday 
31 Tuesday 








MAW, 1904, xxxi 


Summer Classes in Arts begin. Meeting of Examiners for School Ex- 
aminations, 


Meeting of Faculty of Medicine. 


Finance Committee. 
Lectures end, Faculty of Medicine. 


Engineering Building Committee. Chemistry and Mining Building Com- 
mittee. College GroundsCommittee. Examinations begin, Faculty of 
Medicine, 


Meeting of Governors. 


Whit Sunday, 


Normal School closes. 


Trinity Sunday, 





JUNE, 1904, 





Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 


moh 


§ SUNDAY 
6 Monday 


7 Tuesday 

8 Wednesday 

9 Thursday 
10 Friday 


11 Saturday 


12 SUNDAY 
13 Monday 


14 Tuesday 

15 Wednesday 
16 Thursday 
17 Friday 

18 Saturday 


19 SUNDAY 


20 Monday 

21 Tuesday 

22 Wednesday 
23 Thursday 
24 Friday 

25 Saturday 


26 SUNDAY 


27 Monday 

28 Tuesday 

29 Wednesday 
30 Thursday 








Graduate Course in Medicine begins. 
Physics Building Committee. 


Meeting of Faculty of Medicine. 


Examinations begin for Matriculation and Associate in Arts. Museum 
Committee. Library Committee, 


Regular Meeting of Corporation. Normal School Committee, 

Finance Committee. 

Spring Term ends, Faculty of Medicine. Convocation for degrees in 
Medicine. Summer Classes in Arts end. 


Meeting of Governors. 


Engineering Building Committee. Chemistry and Mining Building Com- 


mittee. College Grounds Committee. 


Graduate course in Medicine ends. 

















Sexi 


1 . Friday 


2 
3 


o@nenr, 


Saturday 


SUNDAY 


Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 


SUNDAY 


Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 


SUNDAY 


Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 


SUNDAY 


Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 


SUNDAY 


Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 


SUNDAY 


Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 


SUNDAY 


Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 


SUNDAY 


Monday 
Tuesday 


W ednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 


SUNDAY 


Monday 
Tueslay 


Wednesday 








JULY, 1904. 














Meeting of Faculty of Medicine. 


AUGUST, 1904 


Peter Redpath Museum opened 1882. 
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McGill CAuiversity. 


GENERAL INFORMATION. 


Foundation and Early History. 


Almost alone in this respect among Canadian colleges and univer- 
sities, McGill University owes its crigin to a private endowment. Its 
founder, the Hon. James McGill, from whom the University takes its 
name, was born on the 6th October, 1744, in Glasgow, Scotland, 
where he received his early education and training. Emigrating to 
Canada before the American Revolution, he engaged in the North- 
West fur trade, then one of the leading branches of business in 
Canada. Subsequently he settled in Montreal, and, in partnership 
with his brother, Andrew McGill, became one of its leading mer- 
chants, distinguished for his public spirit and his exertions for the 
advancement of the city. He was lieutenant-colonel and subse- 
quently colonel of the Montreal. City Militia; and, in his old age, on 
the breaking out of the American war of 1812, he became brigadier- 
general, and was prepared to take the field in defence of his country. 
He also represented the West Ward of Montreal in the Provincia! 
Legislature, and was afterwards a member of the Legislative and 
Executive Councils. Cultivating and enjoying the society of the few 
men of learning then in the colony, he took a special interest in the 
establishment of an educational system in the Province of Quebec. 
3y his will, bearing date the 8th January, 1811, more than two years 
before his death, which happened on the 19th December, 1813, he 
bequeathed his property of Burnside and a sum of £10,000 in money, 
to found a college in a provincial university, the erection of which had 
already been provided for by the generosity of the British Govern- 
ment. Three leading citizens of Montreal were among the trustees 
appointed under his will, who. were directed to convey the subject 
property of the bequest to the Royal Institution for the Advance- 
ment of Learning, a body which, in 1802, had been incorporated by 
the Legislature ‘‘for the establishment of Free Schools and the 
advancement of Learning” in the Province of Quebec. The condi- 
tions upon which the property was to be transferred to the Royal 
Institution for the Advancement of Learning were, mainly, that that 
Institution should, within ten years after the testator’s decease, 
erect and establish on his Burnside estate ‘ian University or College, 
for the purposes of education and the advancement of learning in 
this Province,’ and that the college, or one of the colleges, in the 
University, if established, should “be named and perpetually be 
known and distinguished by the appellation of McGill College.” 
Cwing to persistent opposition by the leaders of one section of the 
people to any system of governmental education and to the refusal 
by the Legislature to make the grants of land and money which had 
been promised, the proposed establishment of the provincial univer- 
sity by the British Government was abandoned. 
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In so far as the McGill College was concerned, however, the Royal 
Institution at once took action by applying for a Royal Charter. 
Such a charter was granted in 1821, and the Royal Institution pre- 
pared to take possession of the estate. But, owing to protracted 
litigation, this was not surrendered to them till 1829. Commencing 
then the work of teaching with two faculties, Arts and Medicine, the 
record of the first thirty years of the University’s existence is an 
unbroken tale of financial embarrassment and administrative diffi- 
culties. The charter was cumbrous and unwieldy, and unsuited to 
a small college in the circumstances of this country, and the Uni- 
versity, with the exception of its medical faculty, became almost 
extinct. But after thirty years the citizens of Montreal awoke to 
the value of the institution which was struggling in their midst. 
Several gentlemen undertook the responsibility of its renovation, 
and, in 1852, an amended charter was secured. ‘The Governor- 
General of Canada for the time being, Sir Edmund Head, became 
interested in its fortunes, and in 1855, with the advent of a new 
Principal, an era of progress and prosperity began. 


Constitution of the University. 


By the amended Charter “the Governors, Principal, and 
Fellows” of the University are constituted a body politic and 
corporate, with all the usual rights and privileges of corporate 
bodies. ‘The supreme authority of the University, however, 
is vested in the Crown, and is exercised by His Excellency the 
Governor-General of Canada for the time being as Visitor. 
This is a special and important feature of the constitution, 
for, while it gives the University an imperial character and 
removes it at once from any merely local or party influence, 
it secures the patronage of the head of the political system of 
the country. 


he Governors of the University are the members of the 
Royal Institution for the Advancement of Learning, above 
mentioned, and in them are vested the management of 
finances the passing of University statutes and ordinances, 
the appointment of professors, and other important duties. 
Their number is limited to fifteen, and vacancies are filled by 
the nomination of the remaining members, with the approval 
of the Visitor. The President of the Board of Governors is, 
ex-officio, Chancellor of the University. 


The Principal is the academic head and chief administrative 
officer. He is appointed by the Board of Governors, and is, 
ex-officio, Vice-Chancellor of the University. 


The Fellows are limited to 48 in number, and are selected 
with reference to the representation of all the faculties and 


—— 
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departments of the University, of affiliated colleges, and of 
other bodies. 

The Governors, Principal, and Fellows, together constitute 
the Corporation, the highest academical body. Its powers are 
fixed by statute, and include the framing of all regulations 
tcuching courses of study, matriculation and graduation, and 
the granting of degrees. 

The Principal, the Deans of the several Faculties, the Pro- 
fessors and Associate Professors, and other members, not 
exceeding ten in number, of the teaching staff, constitute the 
Academic Board of the University, with the duty of consid- 
ing such matters as pertain to the interests of the University as 
a whole, and of making recommendations concerning the 
same. 

The Statutes and Regulations of the University have been 
framed on the most liberal principles, with the view to afford- 
ing to all classes of persons the greatest possible facilities for 
the attainment of mental culture and professional training. 


Faculties and Courses. 


The educational work of the University is carried on in 
McGill College, the Royal Victoria College for Women, and 
other University buildings in Montreal, and in affiliated 
colleges. 

jt he Faculties are four in number : 

The Faculty of Arts. craduate courses of study 
extend over four Sessions of seven and a half months each. In 
the third and fourth years extensive options are provided, and 
certain exemptions also are allowed to professional students. 
The courses of study lead to the Degrees of B.A., M.A., B.Se., 
M.Se., D.Se., and D.Litt. The Degree of ae from this Uni- 
versity admits the holder to the study of the learned pro- 
fessions, without preliminary examination, in the Provinces of 
Canada, and in Great Britain and Ireland, and elsewhere. 

The undergraduate course in Arts can be taken along with 
the undergraduate course in Medicine or Applied Science in 
six years, or with the undergraduate course in Law in five 
years. This is effected by avoiding the duplication of courses 
in the same subjects or in those which give the same educa- 
tional training, and by a proper adaptation of the time tables. 
Alternatively, a certificate of Literate in Arts is given along 
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with the Legree in Medicine, Applied Science, or Law, to 
candidates who have completed two years in Arts before enter- 
ing the professional Faculty. : . 

The curriculum in Arts provides for the education of 
women, mainly in separate classes, with courses of study, 
exemptions, degrees, and honours identical with those for men. 

The Faculty of Applied Science.—'T'he undergraduate courses 
of study extend over four Sessions of seven and a half months 
each, and provide a thorough professional training in Civil 
Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, Metallurgy, Mining 
Engineering, Klectrical Engineering, Practical Chemistry, and 
Architecture. The courses of study lead to the Degrees of 
B.Se., M.Se., and D.Sc. The undergraduate course in Arts 
ean be taken along with the undergraduate course in Applied 
Science in six years. 

The Faculty of Law.—The undergraduate course extends 
over three Sessions of cight months each, and leads to the 
Degrees of B.C.L. and D.C.L. The undergraduate course in 
Arts can be taken along with the undergraduate course in 
Law in five years. 

The Faculty of Medicine——The undergraduate course of 
study extends over four Sessions of nine months each, and 
leads to the Degree of M.D., C.M. The undergraduate course 
in Arts can be taken along with the undergraduate course in 
Medicine in six years. 


EXAMINATIONS IN MusIc. 


An arrangement has been made whereby the University 
has undertaken, in conjunction with the Associated Board 
of the Royal Academy of Music and the Royal College of 
Music, London, England, to carry on throughout Canada the 
Kxaminations in Music hitherto conducted by the Associated 
Board alone. Under this arrangement, the University will 
be responsible for the proper and effective conduct of the 
Kixaminations, and. successful candidates will be entitled to 
receive certificates bearing the imprimatur of the University 
as well as that of the Associated Board. 

These examinations comprise School Examinations (Ele- 
mentary, Lower and Higher divisions) and Local Centre 
Examinations (Junior and Senior grades)—the Senior grade 
alling for a high degree of proficiency. They are of gradu- 
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ated difficulty ; are theoretical and practical in character, em- 
bracing Rudiments of Music, Harmony and Grammar of Music, 
Counterpoint, Pianoforte, Organ, Violin, Harp, Wind In- 
struments, Singing, etec.; and are suited to candidates of all 
degrees of proficiency. | 

In addition to those above-named there is an examina- 
tion for individual Teachine Certificates and title of Licen- 
tiate of the Associated Board. 

The examinations in Practical subjects will be held dur- 
ing May and those in Theory in the early part of the same 
month. 

Full details of the requirements for each examination, 
fees, etc., are published in a separate syllabus, w hich can be 
obtained, together with specimen Theory papers and full 
information, on application to the Registrar of the Uni- 
versity. 

Affiliated Colleges. 

Students of Affiliated Colleges are matriculated in the Uni- 
versity, and may pursue their course of study in the Affiliated 
College, or in part in the Affiliated College, and in part in 
McGill College, as the case may be, and may come up to the 
University Examinations on the same terms as the students of 
McGill College. 

The Stanstead Wesleyan College, Stanstead, P.Q.—Is affiliated 
in so far as regards the work of the first two years in Arts. 


Detailed information may tke obtained from the Rev. C. R. 
Flanders, B.A., D.D., Principal. 


BenacUrar College, Vancouver, B.C.—Is affiliated in so far as 
egards the work of the first two years in Arts. Detailed infor- 


mation may be obtained from J. C., Shaw, Esq... M.A., Principal. 


Victoria Coliege, Victoria, B.C.—JIs affiliated in so far as 
regards the work of the First Year in Arts. Detailed inform- 
ation may be obtained from the Principal. 


£ffiliated Theological Colleges. 

Students of the following Affiliated Theological Colleges may 
attend the courses of study in Arts, either as undergraduates 
or partial students, with such facilities in regard to exemptions 
as may be agreed on. 

The Congregational College of Canada, Montreal. Principal, 

Rev. E. M. Bill, D.D., 58 McTavish St. 


The Presbyterian College, Montreal, in connection with the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. Acting Principal, Rev. John 


Campbell, M.A., LL.D. 
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The Wesleyan College of Montreal. Principal, Rev. W. I. Shaw, 
D.D,.,. GLeD. 


The Diocesan College of Montreal.—Principal, Rev. Henry M.. 


Hackett, M.A., B.D., 201 University St. 


Calendars of the above Colleges and all necessary information may 
be obtained on application to their Principals. 


McGill Normal School. 


The McGill Normal School provides the training requisite for 
Teachers of Elementary and Model Schools and Academies. 
Teachers trained in this School are entitled to Provincial 
Diplomas, and may, on certain conditions, enter the classes 
in the Faculty of Arts for Academy Diplomas and for the 
Degree of B.A. Principal, 8. P. Robins, LL.D., 32 Bel- 
mont St., Montreal, from whom copies of the School an- 
nouncement may be obtained. 


Affiliated High Schools, Etc. 


The following schools are affiliated in the sense of preparing 
candidates for matriculation: 


The Trafalgar Institute for the higher education of women, Simpson 
St., Montreal—Principal, Miss Grace Fairley. The High School 
of Montreal, and the Girls’ High School of Montreal, Metcalfe 
St.—Principal, Rev. Elson I. Rexford, B.A. 


Schools which have prepared successful candidates for the University 

School Examinations or for matriculation (June 1902). 

High School, Montreal; Girls’ High School, Montreal; Abingdon 
School, Montreal; Miss Symmers’ and Miss Smith’s School, Mont- 
real; Westmount Acad.; St. Andrew’s School, Annapolis Royal, 
N.S.; All Hallows’ School, Yale, B.C.; Aylmer Academy; Bedford 
Academy; Belleville H. 8.; Bishop’s College School, Lennoxville; 
The Catholic High School, Montreal; Brockville C. I.; Coaticook 
Academy; Cookshire Acad.; Cowansville Academy; Crichton 
School; Danville Acad.; Dufferin Grammar School, Brigham, Que.; 
Dunham Ladies’ Coll.; Gault Institute, Valleyfield; Granby 
Academy; Highfield School; Huntingdon Acad.; Inverness Acad.; 
Knowlton Acad.; Lachute Acad.; Lennoxville Academy; Magog 
Mod. School; Morrin College, Que.; Morrisburg C. I.: Nanaimo 
High School; Ormstown Acad.; Ottawa Col. Inst.; Ottawa Ladies’ 
College; Prince of .Wales College, Charlottetown, P.H.I.; Boys’ 
H.S., Quebec; Girls’ H.S., Quebec; Ridley Coll., St. Catharines; 
Sabrevois College, Montreal; The Senior School, Montreai; 
Shawville Academy; School of St. John the Evangelist; Sher- 
brooke Acad.; Stanstead College School; Sutton Acad.: St, Al- 
ban’s School, Brockville; St. Lambert Mod. School: St.. Francis 
Coll. School; St. John’s H.S.; Three Rivers High School: Upper 
Canada Col.; Vancouver Coll., Vancouver, B.C.; High School, 
Victoria, B.C.; Waterloo Acad.; Williamstown H.S. 
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Affiliation to other Universities. 

The University is affiliated to the Universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Dublin, under conditions which allow an 
undergraduate who has taken two years’ work, and has passed 
the University Intermediate Examination in Arts, to pursue 
his studies and take his Degree at any of those universities on 
a reduced period of residence. 


The Session. 

The University Year or Session is divided into two terms, 
the first extending to the Christmas vacation, and the second 
from the expiry of the Christmas vacation to the date 
appointed for the meeting of Convocation for the conferring 
of degrees. 

For 1903-1904 the Session of the Faculty of Arts com- 
mences on 22nd September, 1903, and ends on 29th April, 
1904. Second Year Exhibition, Scholarship and Supplemental 
Examinations begin on September 9th. Summer classes in Eng- 
lish, Latin, Greek, Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, French, 
German and Logic will be held during the months of May and 
June. 

The Session of the Faculty of Applied Science commences 
on 22nd September, 1903, and ends on 29th April, 1904. Field 
work in Surveying commences on 24th August, 1903. The Sum- 
mer School in Mining commences at the end of the Session, 
and continues to about the end of the second week in June. 

The Session of the Faculty of Law commences on 15th Sep- 
tember, 1903, and ends on 29th April, 1904. 

The Session of the Faculty of Medicine commences on 28rd 
September, 1903, and ends on 10th June, 1904. The Intro- 
ductory Lecture will be given on 22nd September. 

Examinations for entrance to the above-named Faculties 
will be held in June and September—commencing in September 
on the 9th. See time table pp. 19 and 20. 





Board and Residence. 


No residential accommodation has: as yet been provided in 
the College for men students. Women students may board 
and reside either in private houses or in the Royal Victoria 
College, which provides, in addition to separate lecture rooms, 
residential accommodation for the women students of the Uni- 


versity. . 
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Good board and lodgings can be obtained in private houses 
in the vicinity of the University buildings at a cost of from 
$16 to $25 per month; or, -eparately, board at $12 to $1o per 
month, rooms at $4. to $10 per month. 

A list of suitable boarding and lodging houses, the sanitary 
conditions of which are required to be properly certified, 1s 
prepared annually, and may be obtained upon application to 
the Registrar of the University or the Janitor of the Medical 
Building. 

Full particulars of the Royal Victoria College for Women 
and the terms of residence therein are given on pp. 136-140. 

Lhe erection of suitable University residential halls for men 
is contemplated in the near future. 

The MeGill Y.M.C.A. will arrange to meet any stranger at 
the station, and aid him to secure lodgings, etc., if sufficient 
notice of time of arrival and station is sent to the secretary of 
the MeGill Y.M.C.A., 844 Sherbroke Street, Montreal. 


Exhibitions, Scholarships, Prizes, Etc. 


Bursaries, Exhibitions, and Scholarships, . particulars of 
which are given in the announcements of the several Faculties 
(see post), are offered for competition to students every year. 
In addition to a number of valuable exhibitions and scholar- 
ships open to Second and Third Year students, nineteen Ex- 
hibitions, ranging in value from $100 to $300 each, will be 
offered for competition to students entering the First Year in 
Arts, in June, 1903. For details of the examination see pp. 
47-53. 

- Gold Medals, Honours, and Prizes are awarded for advanced 
courses of study. 


Classification of Students. 


Except under special circumstances, no student under the 
age of sixteen is admitted to the First Year courses, or under 
the age of seventeen to the Second Year courses in Arts, 
Applied Science, or Medicine, and no student under the age 
of seventeen is admitted to the course in Law. 

Students are classified as Graduate Students (see pp. 26 and 
142), Undergraduates, Conditioned Students and Partial Stu- 
dents. 

Undergraduates are matriculated students who are pursuing 
a full undergraduate course of study leading to a degree. 
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Conditioned Students are those who, not having completed 
their matriculation examination, are pursuing a full under- 
graduate course of study leading to a degree, and are entitled, 
under the regulations of the Faculty, to obtain undergraduate 
standing upon completing their matriculation; credit being 
given for their work as Conditioned Students (see below). 

Partial Students are those who, not belonging to one of the 
above classes of students, are pursuing a course of study in the 
University. 

Women are admitted to the courses in Arts (on identical 
ferms with men, but mainly in separate classes), and also to 
the Architectural, Freehand Drawing, and Modelling Classes 
in Applied Science. | . 

All students are required to attend lectures at the Univer- 
sity buildings in Montreal, or at one of the affiliated colleges. 


Undergraduates. 


In order to obtain undergraduate standing, a candidate 
must have passed the Matriculation Examination of the Uni- 
versity, or some other examination accepted in lieu thereof 
(see p. 11), and have registered as a Matriculated Under- 
graduate. 


Conditioned Students. 


Candidates who in the September Matriculation Examina- 
tion fail in a small part only of the whole examination may, 
if their general standing is sufficiently high, be allowed to 
enter the First Year Undergraduate Course as Conditioned 
Students. Such students can obtain full undergraduate 
standing, by passing at a subsequent June or September 
Matriculation Examination in the subjects in which they failed, 
and will not be permitted to enter the second year of their 
eourse of study until such examinations have been passed. 


Partial Students. 


Partial Students may, subject to the approval of the Pro- 
fessor, attend any class without previous examination. 

Partial Students who subsequently obtain undergraduate 
standing by passing the Matriculation Examination may, as 
Undergraduates, be exempted, at the diseretion of the Faculty, 
from a particular course or courses of lectures which they 
a‘tended as Partial Students. 
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MATRICULATION. 


I. Matriculation Examination Regulations. 


1. Matriculation Examinations (for entrance into ll 
Faculties) are held only in June and September—in June at 
McGill College and (on application) at Local Centres; in 
September at McGill College and affiliated colleges (Van- 
couver, B.C., and Stanstead, P.Q.) only. 


All inquiries relating to the Examination should be addressed 
to the Registrar of the University. 

2. Every candidate for examination is required to fill up 
an application form and return the same with the necessary 
fee one month before the examination. Blank forms may 
be obtained from the Registrar. 

8. Applications for examinations at Local Centres must 
be made before May 1st. The University will be responsible 
for no other local expenses than the payment of the Deputy- 
Examiners. 

The Matriculation Examination is divided into two 
parts, Preliminary and Final. The subjects of the Prelimin- 
ary Division may be taken at any Matriculation Examina- 
tion, and those of the Final Division at the same or any sub- 
sequent examination, but (except as provided in, the two 
following regulat: ons) a candidate must pass in the whole 
of either diveion at one time in order to secure exemption 
from further examination therein. 

' 5. Candidates who fail in one or more subjects at the 
June examination, or who have taken part only of the ex- 
amination, and present themselves in the following Septem- 
ber, will not be required to take the subjects in which they 
passed in June. 

Candidates who in the September Examinations fail 
ina small part only of the whole examination may, if their 
general standing is sufficiently high, be allowed to enter the 
First Year Undergraduate Course as Conditioned Students. 
Such students can obtain full undergraduate standing by 


passing at a subsequent June or September ] Matriculation | 


Examination in the subjects in which they failed, and will 
not be permitted to enter the Second Year of their Course 
of Study until such examinations have been passed. 
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7. Certificates of having passed the following evamina- 
tions will, if submitted to the Registrar, be accepted pro 
tanto in lieu of the Matriculation Examination, 7. ¢., in so 
far as the subjects and standard are, to the satisfaction of 
the Board of Matriculation Examiners, the same as or 
equivalent to those required for the Matriculation Examina- 
tion of the Uuiversity; but candidates offering certificates of 
having passed such examinations will be required to pass the 
Matriculation Examination in such of the required subjects, 
if any, as are not covered thereby :— 


Province of Quebec. 


The Preliminary subjects of the A. A. Examination and 
Academy Grade I. 

The University School (A.A.) Examinations. 

The Examination for the Model School Diploma of the 
McGill Normal School, under certain conditions. 


Province of Ontario. 


The Leaving Examinations, Parts I. and Il. 


Province of New Brunswick. 


The Examinations for Superior and Grammar _ School 
Licenses. 


Province of Nova Scotia. 


The Leaving Examinations, Grades XI. and XII. 


Province of Prince Edward !sland. 


The Leaving Examination of Prince of Wales College. 


Province of British Columbia. 


The Intermediate and Senior Grade Examinations. 


Applications for exemptions from the Matriculation Ex- 
amination, based upon certificates of having passed examin- 
ations other than those above mentioned, will be considered 
as occasion may require by the Board of Matriculation Ex- 
aminers. Every such application must be accompanied by 
certificates and fuil particulars, and should be addressed to the 
Registrar. 
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ll. Matriculation Fees. 


See p. 28. 


lil. Subjects of Examination 
FACULTY OF ARTS, 
PRELIMINARY DIVISION 


(See Regulation 4, page 10.) 


English : 

(Composition, Dictation, Grammar). 
British History. 
Arithmetic. 


FINAL DIVISION. 


For Candidates intending to take the B.A. Course:— 


1. English Literature. 
2. Latin ov Greek. 
3. One of the following : 


a =. es F< 


Greek or Latin (the one not already chosen), French, German, 
4. Algebra, Part |. 
5S. Geometry, Part |. 
6. One of the following: 
Physiography, Botany, Chemistry, Physics, a Language 
not already chosen. 


For Candidates intending to take the B.Sc. Course in 
Arts :— 


(See p. 64 for character of course). 


English Literature. 

French. 

German. 

Algebra, Part |. 

Geometry, Part I. 
One of the following: 


Oak WN = 


Physiography, Botany, Chemistry, Physics. Latin, Greek. : 


Candidates who intend ultimately to proceed to the study | 


of Medicine are reminded that for Medical Registration it 
will be necessary to take Latin. 
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Eleven Exhibitions, of the average value of $100, will be 
offered for award on the result of the Matriculation Examina- 
tion in the subjects of the Final Division, in June next; five, 
each of the value of $150, on the result of an Examination on 
the subjects required for Matriculation, together with addi- 
tional work: and three, of the value of $300 each, for an ex- 
amination on special work. | 

Full particulars are given in the First Year Exhibition 
Announcement. 


FACULTY OF APPLIED SCIENCE. 
PRELIMINARY DIVISION 


(See Regulation 4, page 10.) 


English. 

(Composition, Dictation, Grammar). 
British History. 
Arithmetic. 


FINAL DI VISION. 


1. English Literature. 

One of the following : 

French, German, Latin, Greek. 

Algebra, Parts.! and II. 

Geometry, Parts | and II. 

Trigonometry. 

One of the following : 

Physiography, Botany, Chemistry, Physics, a Language 
not already chosen. 


N 


neh he a 


In addition to those who qualify in whole or in part on 
certificates mentioned on p. 11, par. 7, students who have 
completed one or more years of the Arts Course in any 


recognized University, may enter the Faculty on passing’ 


an examination in the additional mathematics, if any, re- 
quired for Matriculation in Applied Science. 

French candidates for Matriculation in this Faculty will be 
allowed to take examinations in French equivalent to those 
required in English and an examination in English equivalent 
to that required in French. 
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FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
































PRELIMINARY DIVISION 
(See Regulation 4, page 10.) 
English: 
(Composition, Dictation, Grammar). 


British History. 
Arithmetic. 


FINAL DIVISION. 


— 
a 


English Literature. 
Latin. 

Algebra, Part I. 
Geometry, Part I. 
Chemistry. 

Physics. 

One of the following : 
Greek, French, German. 


SOARON 


In addition to the certificates mentioned on p. 11, par. 7%, 
the following are accepted in lien of the Matriculation 
Examination for entrance in Medicine, provided they cover 
Latin :— 

The Degree of Bachelor of Arts obtained from any recog- 
nized university. 

A certificate of having passed the Examination of a Pro- 
vincial Medical Council. | 

In the case of candidates from the United States, a certi- 
ficate of having passed a State or University Examination 
fully equivalent to the Matriculation Examination required 

’ for entrance in this University. 

The examination requirements for those who intend to 
practise medicine in any of the Provinces of Canada, or in 
Great Britain and Ireland and the British Colonies, will be 
found in the University or Medical Calendar. 


+ 


a a 


FACULTY OF LAW. 
PRELIMINARY DIVISION 


(See Regulation 4, page 10.) 


English : 
(Composition, Dictation, Grammar). 

British History. 

Arithmetic. 
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FINAL DIVISION. 


. English Literature. 
. Latin. 

French. 

. Algebra, Part I. 

. Geometry, Part I’ 


oa h WN = 


. One of the following : 


Physiography, Botany, Chemistry, Physics, Greek, German. 


Candidates must reach a high standard in Latin and 
French. 

In addition to those who qualify in whole or in part on 
certificates mentioned on p. 11, par. 7, Bachelors of Arts, 
Science, or Letters of any Canadian or British University 
(see R.S.Q., 3503a) are admitted without examination. 

Candidates who intend to practise law or to be admitted 
to the notarial profession in the Province of Quebec are 
referred to the statutory requirements (see p. 229). If they are 
not graduates they should pass the examination for admission 
to study required by the Council of the Bar or by the Board. of 
Notaries, as the the case may be, before seeking to matriculate. 
In that case they will be matriculated without examination. 
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IV. Details of the Requirements in each Subject. 
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PRELIMINARY DIVISION 


English: 
(Composition, Dictation, Grammar). 


Gandidates will write a short essay on a subject given 
at the time of the examination. 

A paper on English Grammar, including Analysis The 
candidate will be expectcd to show a good knowledge of 
Accidence, as treated im any grammar prepared for the 
higher forms of schools. A similar statement applies to. 
grammatical Analysis. Candidates are required to state the 
class to which any subordinate sentence belongs, and to 
arrange and define the various members of all sentences set. 
Failure in Analysis or Parsing will cause the rejection of 


the paper. West’s English Grammar for Beginners 1s re- 


commended as a text-book. 
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British History. 


Candidates will be required to show a somewhat intimate 
acquaintance with the History from 1485 to the present 
time. While any text-book written for the upper forms of 
schools may be used in preparation for the examination, 
Gardiner’s Outline of English History (Longmans) is recom- 
mended. 


Arithmetic. 


All the ordinary rules, including Square Root and a know- 
ledge of the Metric System. 


FINAL DIVISION. 
English Literature. 


1903. {a@) Scort’s Lady of the Lake (ed. Stuart, Mae- 


millan), or Selections from Tennyson, Part. I. (ed. Rowe and 
Webb, Macmillan) ; (b) SHAKSPERE’s Richard IT. (ed. Deigh- 
ton, Macmillan.) ; 

1904. Selections from Tennyson, Part. I.. (ed. Rowe & . 
Webb, Macmillan) ; SHaxspern’s Merchant of Venice. 

The requirements for the Junior Li aving English of the 
Province of Ontario will be accepted. | 

Greek. 

Grammar. 

; Texts.—(Translation and grammatical study) :— 
- 1903-—Xenophon, Anabasis I (as in White’s Beginners’ 
Greek Book, pp. 304-428). or Xenophon, Anabasis 
I]. 

1904 and 1905—As in 1903. 

Translation at Sight, and Prose Composition (sentences 
and easy narrative based upon the prescribed texts). 

The requirements for the Junior Leaving Greek of the 
Province of Ontario will be accepted in place of the texts . 
specified above. At the September Hxamination other Q 
texts equivalent to those specified may be accepted if appli- 
cation be made to the Registrar. at least one month before ? 
the date of the examination. | 





Latin. 

Grammar. 

Lexts.—(‘Translation and grammatical study) :— 

1603—Cornelius Nepos, Lives of Miltiades and jpamin- 
ondas (G. H. Nall in Maemillan’s Elementary 
Classics). 
Caesar, De Bello Gallico, I. and II. Ovid, Stories 
from the Metamorphoses (as in Gleason’s “A Term 
of Ovid,” pages 1 to 53, American Book Company). 

1904-—As in 1903. . 

1905—Cornelius Nepos, Lives of Themistocles and Aristides 
(G. H. Nall in Macmillan’s Elementary Classics); Cesar, De 
Bello Gallico, Bks. 1V. and V; Ovid, Stories from the Meta- 
morphoses (as in Gleason’s “A Term of Ovid,” pages 54 to the 
end, American Book Company). 

Translation at Sight, and Prose Composition (sentences 
and easy narrative based upon the prescribed texts). 

The requirements for the Junior Leaving Latin of the 
Province of Ontario will be accepted in place of the texts 
specified above. At the September Examination other texts 
in Latin equivalent to those specified may be accepted, if 
application be made to the Registrar at least a month before 
the day of the examination. 





French. 
Grammar.—Accidence and Syntax. Candidates will be 
required to possess an exact knowledge of the common 
elements. Bertenshaw’s French Grammar is recommended 
as containing the amount required for the examination. 
Translation at Sight from French into English. Trans- 
lation into French of easy English passages. 
German. 
Grammar.—A thorough knowledge of German accidence. 
Translation.—Candidates must be able to translate into 
German with tolerable correctness exercises approximately 
equal in difficulty to those contained in the First Part of 
Van der Smissen’s High School German Grammar, or in 
the First and Second Parts of the Joynes-Meissner German 
Grammar (Heath & Co.) 
Texts —(Translation and grammatical study) :— 
1903—Leander, Triumereien (Copp, Clark Co.). : 
1904 and 1905—Auf der Sonnenseite (Heath & Co.). 
Storm, Immensee, re. 
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The requirements for the Junior Leaving German of the 
Province of Ontario will be accepted in place of the texts 
specified above. At the September examination other texts 
equivalent to those specified may be accepted, if application 
be made to the Registrar, at least one month before the date 
of the examination. 


Algebra, Part I. 
Elementary Rules, Involution, Evolution, Fractions, In- 
| dices, Surds, Simple and Quadratic Equations of one or more 
unknown quantities, as in Hall and Knight’s Elementary 
Algebra to end of Surds (omitting portions marked with an 
asterisk), or in similar text-books. 


Algebra, Part II. 

The three Progressions, Ratio, Proportion, Variation, 
Permutations and Combinations, Binomial Theorem, Loga- 
rithms, Interest and Annuities, as in remainder of Hall and 
Knight’s Elementary Algebra, (omitting chaps. 36, 40, 41, 
42) or in similar text-books. 

Geometry, Part |. 


Kuclid’s Elements, Books I, II, III, with easy deductions; 
or an equivalent. 


VV OU 


Geometry, Part II. 


Kuclid’s Elements, Books IV and VI, with> definitions of 
Book V, and easy deductions; or an equivalent. 


Trigonometry. 

Measurement of angles, Trigonometrical ratios or fune- 
tions of one angle, of two angles and of a multiple angle, 
as in Hamblin Smith’s Trigonometry, pp. 1-105, or as in 


Lock’s Elementary Trigonometry, Chap. I-XII, or in similar 
text-books. 


Physiography. 


The elements of the Science, as in Davis’s Elementary 
Physical Geography, Tarr’s First Book of Physical Geo- — 
graphy, or other text-books covering the same ground. 


Botany. 


As in Groom’s Elementary Botany. 
Candidates will be given extra credit for Plant collections 
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of a maximum of 25 species each. They will use Pen- 
hallow’s Guide to the Collection of Plants and Blanks for 
Plant Descriptions. 

The collections will be returned, if desired, at the expense 
of the school or individuals to whom they belong. 

Any plant of the same family may be substituted for any 
one of those specified in Part IL of Groom’s Elementary 
Botany, according to the requirements of the locality. 


Chemistry. 


Elementary Inorganic Chemistry, comprising the prepara- 
tion and properties of the chiei non-metallic elements and 
their more important compounds, the laws of chemical 
action, combining weight, etc. (The ground is simply and 
eifectively covered by Remsen’s “Elements of Chemistry,” 
pp. 1 to 165, Macmillan’s Edition). 


Physics. 


Properties of Matter; Elementary Mechanics of Solids 
and Fluids, including the Laws of Motion, Simple Machines, 
Work, Energy, Fluid Pressure and Specific Gravity ; 
Thermometry, The effects and modes of transmission of 
Heat. (See for instance, Gage’s Introduction to Physical 
Science, ch. I-V.) 


V. Dates of the Examinations. 


The examinations in 1903 will commence on June 8th and 
on September 9th. Special arrangements may be made for the 
examination of candidates who are prevented by severe illness 
or domestic affliction from presenting themselves on the dates 


fixed. 


The time table for the September examination will be 
as follows :— | 


WEDNESDAY, 9TH. 


Morning, 9—10.30.—English Grammar. 
10.30—11.—English Dictation. 
11—12.—English Composition. 
Afternoon, 2—3.30.—English Literature. 
3.30—5.—Physiography. 
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THURSDAY, 1OTH. 


Morning, 9—11.—Algebra, Part 1. 
Afternoon, e—4.—Geometry, Part I. 


4—5.30.—Physics. 


FRIDAY, 11TH. 


Morning, 9—10.30.—Arithmetie. 
10.30—12.—British History. 
Afternoon, 2—4.—Algebra, Part II and Geometry, 


Part: G1: 
45.30.— Botany. 


Monpbay, 147TH. 


Morning, 9-11.—Latin Grammar and Composition. 
11—12.30.— Trigonometry. 


Afternoon, 2.30--4.30.—Latin Books and Sight Translation. 


TUESDAY, 157TH. 


Morning, 9—11.—French. 
Afternoon, 2—4.—German. 


4—5.30.— Chemistry. 


WEDNESDAY, 16TH, 


Morning, 9-11.—Greek Grammar and Composition. 
Afternoon, 2--4.—Greek Books and Sight Translation. 


Admission to Second Year. 


Admission to the Second Year is open, as a rule, only to 
Undergraduates who have passed the First Year Sessional 
Examination in regular course, but in exceptional cases, to 
be dealt with by the Faculty in which they desire to register, 
candidates may be admitted directly to the Second Year with- 
out having passed through the curriculum of the First Year. 
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Students of other Universities Applying for Equivalent 
Standing. 


Any student of another University desirous to be admitted 
to this University with equivalent standing is requested to 
send with his application :— 


ist.—A Calendar of the University in which he has studied, 
giving a full statement of the courses of study. 

*nd.—A complete statement of the course he has followed. 

3rd.—aA certificate of the standing gained, and of conduct. 

These will be submitted to the Faculty in which he desires 
to register. 

The Faculty, if otherwise satisfied, will decide what exam- 
ination, if any, or what conditions, may be necessary before 
admitting the candidate. 


DEGREES. 
All theses for higher degrees must be sent to the Registrar 
of the University. No thesis will be received or examination 


granted until the fee for the degree has been paid. 


In order to obtain the degrees of B.A., B.Se., B.C.L. 
and M.D., C.M., students of this University are required to 
attend the lectures and to pass the: examinations of the 
undergraduate courses. 


Regulations for the Degree of B.A. 


Students who shall have satisfactorily completed the Regu- 
lar Course of Study in Arts, shall have passed the prescribed 
examinations during the Course, and also the special ex- 
aminations for graduation, and shall have performed such 
exercises as may be prescribed to that end, shall be entitled 
to the Degree of Bachelor of Arts. 


Regulations for the Degree of B.Sc. 


Students who shall have satisfactorily completed the pre- 
scribed Course of Study in the Faculty of Arts for the Degree 
of Bachelor of Science, or the Course of Study in the Faculty 


of Applied Science, shall have passed the prescribed examina- 
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tions during the Course, and also the special examinations for 
Graduation, and shall have performed such exercises as may 
be prescribed to that end, shall be entitled to the Degree of 
Bachelor of Science. : 


Regulations for the Degree of B.C.L. 


Students who shall have satisfactorily completed the Regu- 
lar Course of Study in Law, shall have passed the prescribed 
examinations during the Course and also the special examina- 
tions for Graduation, shall be entitled to the Degree of Bach- 
elor of Civil Law. A Bachelor or Master of Arts, or an 
Articled Student with a practising Member of the Bar of the 
Province of Quebec, who shall have matriculated in the third 
year of his Clerkship under such articles, shall -be entitled to 
such Degree after two years’ attendance on the said Course 
of Study, if he shall satisfactorily pass all requisite examina- 
tions, and perform all required exercises. 


Regulations for the Degree of M.A. 


Bachelors of Arts of this University, of at least one year’s 
standing, who (a) shall have taken for one year a graduate 
course of study in Arts in the University, previously submitted 
to and approved by the Faculty, and (0) shall have passed an 
examination at the end of the course, and (c) shall have pre- 
sented, if required, a satisfactory thesis, shall be entitled to the 
Degree of Master of Arts. Bachelors of Arts of at least two 
years’ standing who shall have presented a satisfactory thesis 
and passed a special examination, shall be entitled to the Degree 
of Master of Arts. 

Any Bachelor of Arts who graduated prior to May Ast, 
1899, or any Undergraduate in Arts registered at that date, 
and proceeding thereafter to the Degree of Bachelor of Arts, 
shall at his option be entitled to the Degree of Master of Arts 
on the following conditions: 


1. A candidate must be a Bachelor of Arts of at least three 
years’ standing. 

%. He is required to prepare and submit to the Faculty a 
thesis on some literary or scientific subject, under the follow- 
ing rules :— 

(a) The subject of the thesis must be submitted to the 
Faculty before the thesis is presented. 
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(>) A paper read previously to any association, or pub- 
lished in any way, cannot be accepted as a thesis. 

(c) ‘The thesis submitted becomes the property of the 
University, and cannot be published without the consent of 
the Faculty of Arts. 

(d) The thesis must be submitted before some date to be 
fixed annually by the Faculty, which date must not be less 
than two months before the candidate proceeds to the Degree. 

The last day in the session of 1903-1904 for sending in 
Theses for M.A will be Jan. 30th, 1904. 

3. All candidates, except those who have taken First or 
Second Rank B.A. Honours, or have passed First Class in the 
Ordinary Examinations for the Degree of B.A., are required 
to pass an examination also, either in Literature or in Science, 
as each candidate may select. 

The subjects of the Examination in Literature are divided 
into three divisions, as follows :— 

Group A.—Latin, Greek, Hebrew. 

sroup B.—Ilrench, German, English. 

Group C.—History, Economics and Political Science, Law. 

The subjects of the Examination in Science are divided into 
three divisions :— 





Group A.—Pure Mathematics (advanced or ordinary), 
Mechanics (including Hydrostaties), Astronomy, Optics. 

Group B.—Geology and Mineralogy, Botany, Zoology, 
Chemistry. 

Group ©.—Mental Philosophy, Moral Philosophy, Logic, 
History of Philosophy. | 

Every candidate is required to select two out of the three 
groups in the section in which he is a candidate; and in one 
of the groups so chosen to select for Examination two subjects, 
and in the other group one subject. 

One of the subjects selected as above will be considered the 
principal subject (being so denoted by the candidate at the 
time of application), and the other two as subordinate subjects. 

The whole examination may be taken in one year, or dis- 
tributed over two or three years, provided the examination in 
any one subject be not divided. 

For further details of the examination, application must 
be made to the Faculty before the above date. 
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Lhe fee for the degree is $20; in absentia, $40. (In ease 
of failure, the candidate may present himself in a subsequent 
year without further payment of fees.) The examination 
will be held in April in MeGill College only. A candidate 
alter fulfilling all the conditions ought to notify the Faculty 
of his desire to proceed to the degree at the next convocation. 

Candidates who obtained the degree of B.A. before 1884 may 
proceed to the degree of M.A. under the regulations in force 
previous to 1884. 


Lectures are open to Bachelors of Arts who are candidates 
for M.A., the sessional examinations corresponding to these 
lectures being reckoned as parts of the M.A. examination. 
The subjects are Greek, Latin, English, French, German, 
History, Mental and Moral Philosophy, Chemistry, Experi- 
mental Physics, Botany, Zoology, Geology and Mineralogy. 
Certificates of standing will be given. 


Regulations for the Degree of M.Sc. 


Bachelors of Arts or Bachelors of Science of at least one 
year’s standing who shall have taken for one year a Graduate 
Course of Study in the Faculty of Arts or the Faculty of 
Applied Science of the University, previously submitted to 
aud approved by the Faculty, shall have passed an examina- 
tion at the end of the year, and shall, if required, have pre- 
sented a satisfactory thesis; or Bachelors of Arts or Bachelors 
of Seience of at least two years’ standing who shall have 
presented a satisfactory thesis, and shall have passed a special 
examination for the degree, shall be entitled to the Degree 
of Master of Science. 

The fee for the degree is $20; in absentia, $40. 


Regulations for the Degree of M.D. 


Students who shall have satisfactorily completed the Regu- 
lar Course of Study in Medicine, shall have passed the pre- 
scribed examinations during the course, and also the special 
examinations for Graduation, shall be entitled to the Degree 
of Doctor of Medicine and Master of Surgery. 


Regulations for the Degree of D.Litt. 


Candidates for the Degree of Doctor of Literature must be 
Masters of Arts, of at least five years’ standing, who shall have 
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distinguished themselves by special research and learning in 
the domain of Literature or Philosophy. They are required 
to present a satisfactory thesis or published WOri. 


The fee for the degree is $80. 


Regulations for the Degree. of D.Sc. 


Candidates for the Degree of Doctor of Science must be 
Masters of Arts or Masters of Science, or Doctors of Medicine, 
of at least five years’ standing, who shall have distinguished 
themselves by special research and learning in. the domain of 
Science. Thev are required to present a satistactory thesis 
or published work. 

The fee for the degree is $80. 


Regulations for the Degree of D.C.L. - 

Candidates for the Degree of Doctor of Civil Law must he 
3achclors of Civil Law of at least twelve years’ standing. 
They are required to pass a special examination for the 
degree and to present a satisfactory thesis or published work 
on some subject selected or approved by the Faculty of Law. 
For details of the examination, etc., see pp. 

The fee for the degree is $80. 


Regulations.for the Degree of LL.D. 


Kixecpt as hereinafter mentioned, the Degree of Doctor of 
Laws is given only as an honorary degree. 

Any person who matriculated and attended lectures in the 
Faculty of Arts before the 31st January, 1899, may proceed 
to the Degree of Doctor of Laws in course upon the following 
conditions: 

Candidates for the Degree of LUL.D., in course, must be 
Masters of Arts of at least twelve. years’ standing, and are 


required to prepare and submit to the Faculty of Arts, not 


less than three months before proceeding to the degree, 
twenty-five printed copies of a thesis on some Literary or 
Scientific subject which has been previously approved by the 
Facully. The thesis: must exhibit such a degree of literary 
or scientific merit, and give evidence of such originality of 
thought or extent of research as shall, in the opinion of the 
Faculty, justify recommendation for the degree. 
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Candidates are also required to submit, with their thesis, a 
list of books treating of some one branch of Literature or of 
Science satisfactory to the Faculty, in which they are pre- 


pared to submit to examination, and in which they shall be 


examined, unless otherwise ordered by the Faculty. 
The fee for the degree in course is $80. 


Admission “‘Ad Eundem Gradum.’? 


The following are the regulations applicable to admission 
“ad eundem gradum” :— 


Lixtract from the Slatutes, Chap. VIII. 


“Graduates of other Universities, desirous of admission 
“to the like Degree in this University, may be so admitted 
“by the Corporation ; due enquiry being first made as to 
“their moral character and sound learning, and opportunity 
“given to the several Faculties to make such representation 
“inthe premises as they may see fit. Provided always, that, 
“unless by unanimous consent, such admission shall not 
“be put to vote until after three months’ notice, and shall 
“not be ordered, if as many as five Members of the Corpora- 
“tion shall vote against it.” 


EHxiract from the Regulations of the Corporation. 


“In all cases in which anyone is proposed for any ‘Ad 
“ Eundem’ degree, it shall be necessary for the Member or 
“Members of the Corporation making such proposal, to state 
“in writing therewith the grounds upon which the granting 
“of such degree is advocated, and when the case shall be re- 
“ferred to the Faculties, under Chap. VIII. of the Statutes, 
“copies of such proposal and grounds shall be transmitted to 
“the Faculties by the Secretary for their consideration.” 


Note.—In considering applications under the above requ- 
lations, the Faculties will require as “grounds” the pursutt 
of a course of study or research in this U niversity ; associa- 
tion with the academic work of the University ; or similar 
qualifications. 

Admission “ad eundem gradum” is not granted merely as a 
titular distinction. 
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REGISTRATION AND PAYMENT OF FEES. 


Registraticn. 


1. At any time before the first day of lectures in each ses- 
sion, candidates entering on a course of study in the Faculties 
of Arts, Law, and Applied Science, whether as Under- 
eraduates, Conditioned Students or Partial Students, 
are required to attend at the office of the University Registrar, 
for the purpose of filling out in duplicate the usual form of 
registration, and of signing the following declaration in the 
Matricula or Register :— 


“T hereby declare that I will faithfully observe the Statutes, 
Rules and Ordinances of this University of McGill College to 
the best of my ability.” 

2. On the first day of lectures students of the Second, Third 
and Fourth Years in the Faculties of Arts, Law, and Applied 
Science shall register in such place or places as may be found 
most convenient, due notice of which shall be given. 

3. After registering, the student will be given a registration 
ticket, on presentation of which to the different professors and 
lecturers whose classes he proposes to attend, his name will be 
entered in the Class Register. It will not be entered on any 
other condition. 

4. Students who find it impossible to present themselves at 
the times specified in Regulations 1 and 2 must register as 
soon as possible thereafter, and will not be allowed to attend 
any lectures, until they have obtained their registration 
tickets. 

Payment of Fees. 


1. Fees must be paid in the office of the Bursar on or before 
October ist. Students entering after October 1st must pay 
their fees at the time of registration. The Registration Ticket 
must be shown to the Bursar, in every case, before the fee is 
paid. 

2. Immediately after the above date the Registrar shall send 
to each professor and lecturer a list containing the names of 
the registered students who have not paid their fees, on re- 
ceipt of which the professor or lecturer shall strike the names 
of such students from the register of attendance. 
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3. Students’ whose names have been dropped from the class 
records on account of hon-payment of fees can have them re- 
placed, on presentation of a special ticket certifying that the 
fees have been paid. This ticket will only be issued on pay- 
ment of an additional fee of two dollars. 


r EES. 


Matriculation fees must be sent to the University Registrar 
at the time of application for the examination. All other 
fees ‘as well as all fines in the Faculties of Arts, Law, and 
Applied Science must be paid to the Bursar of, the Univer- 
sity; those in the Faculty of Medicine (with the exception 
of the Graduation fee) to the Registrar of that Faculty. 


Matriculation Fees. 
Berl ee aml Uxamination: | 260 404 ke ee $5 00 


only is examined, the fee will be $10.) 
In case of candidates who do not complete the ex- 
amination at one time, for the first examination. . 5 00 
For any subsequent examination............... 2 00 
For examination of certificates, other than A.A. 
Certificates, in respect of which candidates are 
exempted from the whole of the Matriculation 
Pe UMA TONS sh ib 5 loaustecae th 2) ere tee gee St eps 1 00 
Candidates who haye passed the University School (A.A.) 
Examination in the required matriculation subjects, and 
desire to enter the University, are required to pay the same 
fee as: that for the Matriculation Kxamination, viz., $5.00. 
less any sum already paid in connection with the A.A. 
Examination. | 
Certificates will, on application, be issued to successful 
candidates without additional fee. Duplicate certificates 
will ‘not be granted unless satisfactory proof be given of 
the loss or destruction of the original. The fee for a dupli- 
cate certificate is $1.00. 
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Fees in the Faculty of Arts. 


For Regulations re payment, see p. 27 


1, Undergraduates and Conditioned Students. $61 per ses- 
sion. This will include the fee for Laboratory work, Library, 
Gymnasium and Athletics, and Graduation. In the Third 
and Fourth years, it will cover the normal amount of prac- 
tical instruction given in each subject having a Laboratory 
,ourse. 

Matriculation fee for entrance into the Second Year, $10, 
in addition to the sessional fee. 

2, Partial Students.—(First and Second Years.)—$16_ per 
session for one course or one half-course of lectures, includ- 
ing the use of the Library; $12 per session for each additional 
course ; $8 per session for each additional half-course. In 
addition there will be a fee of $3 for Athletics. 

3. Partial Students.—(T as and I’ourth Years.)—$22 per 
session for one course or one half-course of lectures, including 
the use of the Library ; $20 per session for each addition: a] 
course ; S11 per session for At additional half-course. In 
addition there will be a fee of $3 for Athletics. 

The lectures (and laboratory work, if any) in one subject 
in any of the four College years constitute a “Course,” 
if occupying three hours per week, a “ Half-Course ” if occupy- 
ing less than three hours per week. 

Conditioned Students and Partial Students taking the full 
curriculum in any one year pay the same fees as Undergraduates 
in that year. 

4. Graduates in Arts of this University and graduates of 
other Universities attending full courses in affiliated Theological 
Colleges are allowed, on payment of one-half of the usual fees, 
to attend all lectures, except those for which a special fee is 
exigible. For Bachelors of Arts proceeding to M.A. by taking 
for one vear a graduate course of study, the fee is $40. ‘This 
will cover Laboratory work. 

5. Special Fees.— 

SUPPLEMENTAL EXAMINATION, at the regular date fixed 
GIB RMCUUGY i no os Saks le wh See eae gy se eee oo 90 
SUPPLEMENTAL EXAMINATION, when granted at any 
other time than the regular date fixed by the 
1 de eee BION yng Geo ue ene a esa ER 
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All fees for Supplemental Examinations must be paid to 
the Bursar, and the receipts shown to the Dean before the 
examination. 


6. Caution Money.—Every student is required to deposit 
with the Bursar the sum of $5, as caution money, to cover 
damage done to furniture, apparatus, books, ete. This amount, 
less deductions (if any), will be returned at the close of the 
session. 


¢. Summer Classes.—During the months of May and June, 
a series of SUMMER CiAsszs will be conducted, intended mainly 
in the first instance, to meet the requirements of students in 
the first two years of their course. The subjects offered are 
English, Latin, Greek, Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Logie, 
French and German. A fee of eight dollars will be exigible 
for any one class, and of four dollars for each additional class. 

All fines are applied to the purchase of books for the 
Library. 


Fees in the Faculty of Applied Science. 
For Kegulations re payment, see p. 27. 
Annual fee for the undergraduate course............ $175.00 


(Undergraduates and conditioned students who were in at- 
tendance at the University during the Session of 1902-1903, 
or previously, will be allowed to complete their several courses 
on payment of $156.00 per annum. Should, however, any 
student repeat a year the fee for such additional session will 
be $175.00). 

Students taking the Double Course in the Faculties of Arts 
and Applied Science shall receive a rebate on the Faculty of 
Applied Science fees of an amount equal to the fees paid for 
equivalent subjects in the Faculty of Arts. 


The fees for Partial Studenis are :—$10.00 for 
Library, Athletics and Caution money ; and a fee 
at the rate of $6.00 per annum for each hour of 
instruction per week, but the maximum fee shal] 
In NG ease, exceed $175,000.05 080 Soa ke 

Deposit for- caution money for undergraduates and 
conditioned: gludente * ss os ins cohen ec ou wee a 5.00 


ey Lor Graduate Course sis ye. wudie cane eee oe 150.00 
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(Graduates of this Faculty will be required to pay only one- 
half of this amount.) 
Sessional fee for the Special Course on Architectural 

meyiee (ror “partial ‘etudents) . osc cc ee ee en $10.00 

Supplemental Examinations.—The fee is $2.00 for each 
examination period (morning or afternoon). It must be paid 
to the Bursar of the University not later than the day before 
the examinations, and receipt for the same shown to the Profes- 
sor in charge before the examination papers are distributed. 


The fee for a special Supplemental Examination is $5.00. 


Summer Term Art Classes (see p. 192). 

Full Term.—$25.00, whole day; $15.00, *half day. 

One month of 4 weeks, commencing any time during the 
term ; $15.00, whole day; $9.00, *half day. 

Note.—Any period more than a month, but less than the term, 
will be charged for at the rate per month. 


Fees in the Faculty of Medicine. 


All fees are payable in advance to the Registrar, and, except 
by permission of the Faculty, will not be received later than 
October 20th. 

It 1s strongly recommended to parents or guardians of 
students that the fees be transmitted direct by cheque or P.O. 
Order to the Registrar, who will furmsh official recetpts. 


The total Faculty Fees for the whole medical course of four 
full sessions, including clinics, laboratory work, dissecting 
material and reagents, will be jive hundred dollars, payable in 
four annual instalments of $125 each. 

Partial students will be admitted to one or more courses 
on payment of special fees. An annual University fee of three 
dollars is charged students of all the faculties for the main- 
tenance of college grounds and athletics. 

Students repeating the course of study of any Academic 
session are not required to pay full fees. A fee of thirty- 
five dollars will be charged, which will include Hospitals, dis- 
secting material, chemical reagents, laboratory fees, etc. ‘The 
same fee is charged students entering from other colleges who 
have already paid fees elsewhere for the courses taken. 


* Half day means mornings and afternoons, not interchangeable, 
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An ad eundem gradum fee of $1 0 wil. be charged students 
entering from another univer sity in the seeond, third or fourth 
year of the course. 


Special Fees —Annual tickets entitling students to admission 


to both the Montreal General and the Koval Victoria Hospitals: 


must be taken out at the commencemen;: of the session. 


For the convenience of the undergraduates, the Hospital 
fees are payable in the Registrar’s office ; ten dollars to be 
paid at the beginning of each of the last three sessions, viz., 
the second, third and fourth years. ‘This will entitle each 
undergraduate to perpetual tickets for both the Montreal 
General and Royal Victoria Hospitals. 

The fee for the Mate rnity Hospital for twelve months is $12, 
payable at the Hospital. 


The fee for the Degree of Doctor of Medicine and Master of 
Surgery shall be thirty dollars, to be paid by the successful 
candidate to 1 


he University Bursar immediately after examin- 
ation. 


The following fees are exigible in tke different graduate 
courses offered :— 
Regular’ Graduate Course (inc luding Hospital fees).. $40.00 
(Special fees will be arranged for single courses.) 
Course in Legal Medicine, and Diplowiasascc. sin tan $20.00 
Course in Public Health, and Diploma ...6 6.5. 6. 0. See 


Fees in the Faculty of Law. 


hor Regulations re payment, see p. 27 


Wie 


AT a TT Ta AS CT AN Ca a en IORI (ele Se CHEE $ 5 00 
Sessional Fee (including Athletics) for Undergraduates 


matriculating in and after Se ptember, 1903. ...« 60.08 


Sessional Fee for Undergraduates previously sneailed: . Oo ee 
Athletics Fee, payable by Partial Students.......... 3 00 
Graduation Nac APL Sone cee? Sie Ce grit sap om aes oe ieee «ea ee ee 
Sessional Fee by Partial Students:—for the course of 
Roman Law, $20 ; for each of the courses on Suec- 
cessions, Creaat Pe Commercial Law, Obligations 


and. Civil Procedure, $15 ; and for each one of the 
shorter courses, $10.00. 
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Caution Money.—LEvery student is required to deposit with 
the Bursar the sum of $5, as caution money, to cover damage 
done to furniture, loss of books, ete. This amount, less 
deductions, (if any), will be returned at the close of the session. 


Fees for Higher Degrees. 
Pertnc qseerce, of Maks«) winds Ux eee cles ean Ls $2000 
on *s cud he OC Went PAIN se occ NG ha oN 40.00 
(In case of failure on examination or the rejection of 
Lhe thesis the candidate may present himself in 
a subsequen; vear without further payment of 


fee.) 
Rarort ie OPtee.<Or WESC. id Lh wok Sema bee ee eee $20.00 
e A: oC) Cnt ahoenhay) oc ete Sa 40.00 
* PBR Sire eer a ae Ponte ie ae pee 80.00 
: 1 ae BS 7 eR Rs DE ty MT piidatraamet nc te are 80.00 
ms . DH Las: Ae Gel pete ee ee ey ee 
i “¢ LL. De: (int COMPSS) 6 565 8s ea he ce 80.00 


No fee shall be charged for the Degree of LL.D., granted 
“honoris causa.” 

The fee for any Higher Degree must be sent with the thesis 
to the Registrar of the University. This is a condition essen- 
tial to the receptim of the application. The Registrar will 
then forward the thesis to the Dean of the Faculty. If no 
thesis be required, the fees must be paid before the Examina- 


tion. 
Miscellaneous Fees. 

Beet eOT) LOVEOTIA!) «5,6 Seo Shey ays oc Bae cae Sa $5.00 
Library (optional for students in Law and Medicine). . LOO 
Gymnasium (optional for undergraduates in Law and 

Medicine, and also for Partial] Students in all 

NSE OD Peng) 256 she, Dis aes Se R ace phw eY ORES RE 2.50 
Certificate of Standing, as to year of Course........ 1.00 
Certificate of Standing, accompanied by a statement 

of classification in the several subjects of examina- 

Ms Aig om ee Sa WR a RO aind Sablon Conon eum e *. x ea 


All applications for certificates must be addressed to the 


Registrar of the University, accompanied by the required fee. 


No certificates ate given for attendance on lectures unless 


the corresponding examinations have been passed. 
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SPECIAL REGULATIONS. 


Academic Dress. 


Professors, Lecturers, and Students are required to wear 
academic dress at lectures, except in those cases in which a 
dispensation shall have been granted by the Faculty. 


Undergraduates shall wear a plain black stuff gown, not falling 
below the knee, with round sleeve cut above elbow. 

Bachelor of Arts.—Black stuff sown, falling below knee, with full 
sleeve cut to elbow and terminating in a point (similar to that of 
the Cambridge B.A.);: hood, black silk, lined with pale blue silk and 
edged with white fur. 

Bachelor of Science.—The same g0wn as Bachelors of Arts; hood, 
black silk, lined with yellow silk and edged with white fur. 


Bachelor of Civil Law.—The same gown as Bachelors of Arts; hood, 
black silk, lined with French grey silk and edged with white fur. 

Master of Arts.—Black sown of stuff or silk falling below knee, 
with long sleeve with semi-circular cut at the bottom; (similar to 


that of the Cambridge M.A.); hood, black silk, lined with pale blue 
silk, 


Master of Science.—The same zown as Masters of Arts; hood, black 
silk, lined with yellow silk. 


Doctor of Medicine.—The same gown as Masters of Arts; hood, scar- 
let cloth, lined with dark blue silk. 
Doctor of Laws.—The same 


sown as Masters of Arts; hood, scarlet 
cloth, lined with white silk. 


Doctor of Literature.—The same sown as Masters of Arts; hood, 
scarlet cloth, lined with pale blue silk, 


Doctor of Science.—The same gown as Masters of Arts: hood, scarlet 
cloth, lined with yellow silk. 


Doctor of Civil Law.—The same gown as Masters of Arts; hood, 
scarlet cloth, lined with French grey silk. 

Doctors of Laws, Doctors of Civil Law, Doctors of Literature, and 
Doctors of Science shall be entitled to wear for full dress a robe of 


scarlet cloth (similar in pattern to that of the Cambridge LL.D.) 


faced with silk of the same colour as the lining of their respective 
hoods. 


All hoods shall be in pattern Similar to that of the Masters of 
Arts of Cambridge University. 

Undergraduates and graduates shall wear the ordinary black 
(rencher with black tassel, but Doctors of Laws, Doctors of Civil Law, 
Doctors of Literature, and Doctors of Science shal] wear for full dress 


a black velvet hat with gold cord, similar to that worn by Doctors of 
Laws of Cambridge University. 


Samples of the colours of the linings of al] hoods shall be kept 
for inspection in the office of the Registrar. 
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Attendance and Conduct: 


1. Punctual attendance on all his classes is required of each 
student. 

2. A record shall be kept by each Professor or Lecturer, 
in which the presence or absence of students shall be care- 
fully noted. The record shall be submitted to the Faculty at 
all their ordinary meetings during the Session. 

3. Credit for attendance on any lecture or class may be 
refused on the grounds of lateness, inattention, neglect of 
study, or disorderly conduct in the class-room or laboratory. 
In the case last mentioned, the student may, at the discretion 
of the Professor, be required to leave the room. Persistence 
in any of the above offences against discipline shall, after 
admonition by the Professor, be reported to the Dean of 
Faculty. .The Dean may, at his discretion, reprimand the 
student, or refer the matter to the Faculty at its next meeting, 
and may in the interval suspend from classes, 

4. Absence from lectures can only be excused by neces- 
sity or duty, of which proof must be given, when called for, 
to the Faculty. The number of times of absence, from neces- 
sity or duty, that shall disqualify from the keeping of a session 
shall in each case be determined by the Faculty. 

5. Any student found guilty of dishonest practices at an 
examination shall be lable to expulsion from the University, 
or to be suspended for a term of years. 

6. While in college, or going to or from it, students are 
expected to conduct themselves in the same orderly’ manner 
as in the class-rooms. Smoking is prohibited tn the College 
buildings, except in such rooms, if any, as may be set apart 
for that purpose. Any Professor observing improper con- 
duct in the College buildings or grounds may admonish the 
student, and, if necessary, report him to the Dean. Without, 
as well as within the walls of the College, every student is 
required to maintain a good moral character. 

7. When students are brought before the Faculty under the 
above rules. the Faculty may reprimand, report to parents 
or guardians, impose fines, disqualify from competing for 
prizes or honors, suspend from classes, or report to the Cor- 
poration for expulsion. 

8. Any student damaging the furniture or buildings will 
be required to bear the expense of repairing or making good 
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36 
the same, and will, in addition, be subject to such other penalty 
as the Faculty may see fit to inflict. If individual | responsi- 
bility for damage cannot be traced, a pro rata assessment may 
be made on all the students more direc tly concerned. 

9. All cases of discipline involving the interests of more 
than one Faculty, or of the University in general, shall be 
immediately reported to the Principal, or, in his absence, to 
the Vice-Principal. 

10. Petitions from the students to any University body on 
any subject can, in general, be taken into consideration only 
at the regular meetings appoint ed in the Calendar. 


Conduct of Examinations. 


1, I'he supervision of the examinations of the University 1s 
entrusted largely to officers specially appointed from year to 
year in  Suulicient numbers for the purpose. An attendant is 


present in the Examination Hall throughout each examina- 
tion. 


«. Writing paper for the examinations is provided in the 
form of books, with covers in special colours. Hach book 


contains a statement of the duties of candidates, and to each 
is attached a small envelope containing a card or slip for 
the name of the candidate. 

8. Each colour has a number, and only one colour Is em- 
ployed at a given examination. A certain sclteme of colours 
is arranged beforehand. for the whole period of the examina- 
tion. : 

4. The seating of the ergs is cae ve in advance, and 
is posted at the entrance of the Hall fifteen minutes before 
the commencement of the egiignna 

o. The Faculty, or a Committee of the F aculty concerned, 
will arrange for at least one examiner. and such other paid 
examiners as are deemed necessary, to be present in the Hall 
for cach examination : and will also arrange the scheme of 

‘ed ng and books to be used. 

All examiners are expected to attend strictly to the 
supervi ision of the examinations while they are in the Hall. 

7. “hey shall instruct each candidate to write the number 
of his table on the ou tside of his book ; to write his name 
plainly upon the card provided in the env elope on the book ; 
to replace it and seal the envelope. 
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After this has been done, the examination papers are dis- 
tributed. Any candidate entering late will be required to 
sign his card and close the envelope before receiving the ex- 
amination paper. 

‘T’he examiners shal] also call the attention of the candidates 
to the rules printed upon the envelope. 

8. During the course of the examinations the examiner 
shall verify the position of each candidate in the examination 
hall according to a plan. . 

9. or the convenience of candidates, the examiners may 
announce the time when half of the period allowed for the 
examination has expired ; and also at thirty minutes and five 
minutes before the close. 

10. Before beginning to write on the examination, candi- 
dates should write their names plainly on the slip provided 
in. the envelope, and enclose it, fastening the envelope, and 
write the number of their desk or table plainly on the cover 
of the examination book. 

11. No candidate shall be permitted to enter the examina- 
tion room after the expiry of one-half hour, or leave it before 
the expiry of one-half hour, from the commencement of the 
examination. Any candidate leaving the examination room 
alter the issue of the examination papers in any subject, shall 
not be permitted to return during the course of that examina- 
tion. 

12. Candidates guilty of any of the following or similar 
dishonest practices shall be immediately dismissed from the 
examination, and shall be liable to permanent disqualification 
for membership in MeGill University :— 

A. Making use of any books, papers, or memoranda, other 
than those provided by the examiners. 

b. Speaking or communicating with other candidates un- 
der any circumstances whatever. 

C. Exposing written papers to the view of othef candi- 
dates. 

The :plea of accident or forgetfulness shall not be recevved. 

13. Candidates shall write their answers on the right hand 
pages of the Regulation Answer Book provided for the pur- 
pose by the University, entering on the margin nothing but 
the number or letter of the question they are about to answer. 
The left-hand page may be used for rough drafts or for scrib- 
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bling purposes. No other paper than the regulation answer 
book above mentioned shall be used by the candidates, and no 
pages removed from the books. 

14. Candidates are not permitted to leave their places. 
Should they desire anything, they may signify it by standing 


up. % at 
15. When the examiner announces that the examination 
is over, all candidates must leave the hall. On leaving the 


hall, the examination books must be deposited by the candi- 
dates as directed by the examiners. 


?College Grounds and Athletics. 


All matters relating to the management of the Oollege 
Grounds and of Out-Door Athletics and Sports are under the 
control of a Committee consisting of :— 7 


One Governor. 

The Principal. 

One Member of the Faculty of Arts. 

One Member of the Faculty of Applied Science. 

One Member of the Faculty of Law. 

One Member of the Faculty of Medicine. 

One Graduate. 

One Undergraduate, member of the Football Club. 

One Undergraduate, member of the Tennis Clthb. 

One Undergraduate, member of the Oricket Club. 

One Undergraduate, member of the Hockey Club. 

One Undergraduate, member of the Skating Club. 

The President of the Athletic Association. 

The several Members of the Committee are clected annually 
by their respective bodies ; and the Committee meets for 
organization on ‘the third Tuesday in September in each 
year. ‘The Undergraduate Members of the Committee are 
entitled to vote only on matters relating to Athletics. 


The following extracts are made from the rules and regula- 
tions of the Committee, for the guidance of Members of the 
University and the several Athletic Clubs and Associations 
which are from time to time permitted to use the grounds : 

The University and McTavish Street gates shall be closed 


between 6 p.m. and 7 a.m. on week days and the whole day 
on Sunday. 
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The Sherbrooke Street gates shall be closed between 10 p.m. 


‘and 6 a.m. 


Such persons as are entitled to use the Grounds shall be 
provided with tickets renewable each year. 

Those entitled to tickets are the Members of the University 
and prominent Benefactors, and the families of Governors 
and Professors. 

Ihe several Clubs shall be permitted to issue special 
tickets, entitling the holders to admission to thé Grounds for 
the purpose of viewing matches, or for other special occasions 
of public interest. 

All students desirous of taking part in football matches, or 
otherwise engaging in violent athletic contests, must pass a 
medical examination, to be held under the direction of the 
Superintendent of the Gymnasium. A complete record of all 
such examinations shall be kept by the Superintendent or 
other officer appointed to this duty. The Managers and 
Captains of Clubs or other responsible executive officers are 
required to insist upon the strict observance of the rule in 
regard to Medical Examination, and all the rules and regula- 
tions of the Committee which concern them. 

All Clubs must submit their Regulations, Rules, and By- 
Laws, and any changes in the same, for the approval of the 
Committee. They must make application for the use of such 
portions of the Grounds as they require, and for any special 
privileges. 

Clubs must not engage in matches with outside clubs except 
with the approval of the Committee. 

The Athletic Association must submit its programme for 
each year for the approval of the Committee, 

All students of the University are required to pay a fee of 
three dollars ($3.00) for the use of the Grounds. The 
amount so paid is handed over to the Committee, and is by it 
expended in the interest of College Athletics and in the per- 
manent improvement of the portions of the grounds used for 


Athletics. 
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UNIVERSITY BUILDINGS. 


The Gentre Building. 


contains the lecture-rooms of the Faculty of 
Laboratories in the centre. 
equipped Zoological Laboratories, the offices of the Administration, 
and the lecture-rooms of the Faculty of Law. The West Wing com- 
prises the Molson Convocation ani Mxamination Hall and the Cor- 
poration Meeting-room. 


This building, the first and ddest building of McGill 


College, 
Arts and the Botanical 
The Hast Wine contains the newly 


The Botanical] Laboratories are described in 


i 


Zoological Laboratories on p. 129, 


The Wiacdonald Encineering Building. 


The Engineering Building, erec:ed 


-d, equipped and endowed by Sir 
William C. Macdonald. represents, in architectural effect, a severe 
treatment of the Italian renaissence. Besides numerous lecture- 
rooms, Students’ rooms, a depa ‘tmenta] 


library, and a large techni- 
cal museum, which holds the 


Reuleaux collection of Kinematie 
models-—believed to be the most complete in America, the building 
contains large and thoroughly ejuipped electrical and magnetic 
laboratories; dynamo rooms: lighiing station: accumulator room; 
laboratories of Mathematics, Dynamics, Mechanics, Geodesy, Model- 
ling, Testing, and Thermodynamics: workshops (in the annex erected 


‘ 
under the bequest of the late Thomas Workman) for Carpentry, 
Wood-turning 


» and Pattern-making: Machine shops; Smithy: Foun- 
dry, etc. 


fhe whole of one floor jis giver up to Drawing-rooms, and the 
Museum of the building contains ala ‘ge collection of casts illustra- 
tive of the historical] development of the various styles of architecture 
and of casts of architectural and figure sculpture. 

A detailed description of the laboratories and workshops and their 


equipment is given‘on pp. 193 ef seqq 


Macdonald Chemistry and Mining Building. 


Admirable facilities are afforded in the Macdonald Chemistry and 
Mining Building for Study and reseerch in the departments of Chem- 
istry, Metallurgy, Mining, Mineralogy and Geology. The building 
Was erected, equipped and endowel by Sir William C. Macdonald. 
It is spacious, admirably lighted, heated by hot water and ventilated 
by electric fans. In addition to tne large Lecture Theatre, which 
seats about 250 students, there are four lecture rooms for smaller 
classes, and a number of offices, 

There are three large general Clemical] Laboratories, large labor- 
atories for Ore-dressinge and Metalurgy and a number of smaller 
rooms for special purposes, inclucinge research work, 
special laboratories may be mentioned those for Organic Chemistry, 
Physical Chemistry, Electrolytic Analysis, Gas Analysis, Iron and 
Steel Analysis, Fire Assaying,; Water Analysis, Determinative 
Mineralogy, Petrography, Photography, ete. The reference library 
contains about 1,300 volumes. 

A. detailed description of the latoratories 
given on pp. 127 and 193. 


Among the 


and their equipment is 


detail on p. 128, the. 









The Macdonald Physics Building. 
The Macdonald Physica] Labratory, another of Sir Williar 
University, contains five storeys, 
Besides 
rooms, the Building includes 
Square; large 


] 
Macdonald’s gifts to the each of 
8,000 square feet area. a lecture theatre and its apparatus 
an eementary laboratory nearly 60 feet 
special laboratories arranged 


for higher work by ad- 
vanced students in Heat and 


WMectricity; a range of rooms for 
optical work and photography; 
work by students: and two 


research, 
provided with solid piers and the usual standard instruments, There 


are also a lecture room. with apparatus room attached, for Mathe- 
matical Physics, a special Phystal library, and convenient work- 
©rresponding scale, and comprises: 
(1) apparatus for illustrating 1 ctires: 
cipal instruments for use 
most recent types of 


separate rooms for private thesis 
large laboratories arranged for 


Shops. The equipment is on a 


(2) simple forms of the prin- 
by the students in practical work: (3) the 
all important instruments for exact measure- 
ment, to be used in connection with special work and research, 

A. detailed deseription of the aboratories and their equipment is 
given on pp. 125 and 201. 


Vedical Buildings 


The present mai) building of tie 
in 1873. In 1885, and again' in 193, large additions and ilterations 
were made to the buildings. Tlese 


~ 


Faculty of Medicine was erected 


again, however, have proved 
inadequate, and a thorough recoistruction 


and enlargement of the 
buildings has lately been completed. The 


present buildings comprise 


several large lecture theatres: a lurge 
students themselves: a fine 


reading|room, managed y the 
medital library; dissecting rooms: and 
a large number of completely equipped la 


Histology, Pha rmacology, Chemstry, 


y . 
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boratories for Physiology, 


Hygiene, Bacteriology, and 


Pathology, in addition to HhumMeroui Museums, preparation rooms, and 


Offices. Clinical] teaching is condicted in the 


theatres, wards, out- 
patient rooms. and laboratories of the 


Montreal General] Hospital, 
the Royal Victoria Hospital. 


and ‘he Montreal] Maternity Hospital. 
A. detailed description of the Aboratories and 


O11 pp. 257 to 240 and 281 to 28 


~~ Pe 


museums is given 


The Royal Victoria College for Women. 
This residential] college for the Women Students of MeGill Uny- 
versity, erected and endowed by Lord Strathcona and Mount 


Royal, 
is situated on Sherbrooke Street, j 


1 close proximity to the University 
buildings and laboratories. The Professors and Lecturers of the 
University are thereby enabled to give their services in the conduct 
of the College classes. 


Full particulars of the Colle 
O71 pp. 136 eft seqd. 


c 
— 


ge,terms of residence, etec., are given 


The Universty Library. 
Librarian:—Chares H. Gould. BA. 


The general library is housed in the fine LoOmanesque building 
erected in 18938 by the late Mr. Pitter Redpath. 

Dignified and convenient as Olginally designed, it has recently 
been improved and greatly enlarged by the liberality of Mrs. Peter 
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Redpath. It now possesses ample accommodation for three hundred 
and fifty readers, of whom fully one hundred can ‘be provided for 
in the seminary rooms and special studies. 

The main architectural feature of the interior is the general 
reading room, 110 feet long, 48 feet wide, and 44 feet high. It will 
seat one hundred and fifty readers and has open shelves for about 
4,000 volumes. 

The book stack, four and five storeys high, of approved. type, 
excellently lighted and ventilated, with four reading bays on each 
storey, has a working capacity of 250,000 volumes, besides special 
provision for the storage of maps and of newspapers. 


Library regulations, with a description of the collections are 
given on pp. 295 to 298. 


The Peter Redpath Museum. 
Senior Curator—Prof. B. J. Harrington, M.A., LL.D: 


This building was erected in 1882 by the liberal benefactor whose 
name it bears. It occupies a commanding position at the upper end 
of the campus, and besides its central hall and other rooms devoted 
to the collections, contains a large lecture theatre, class-rooms, and 
work-rooms. 


The general arrangement of the collections is as follows:— 


1. The Botanical Room on the ground floor contains the Herba- 
rium, consisting of 30,000 specimens of Canadian and exotic plants 
and collections illustrating structural and economic botany. 

.2. On the first floor is a room over the entrance hall, in which are 


cases containing archaeological and ethnological objects with large 
slabs of fossil foot-prints on the walls. 


3. This room opens into the great Museum Hall, on each side of | 


which are alcoves with upright and table cases containing the collec- 
tions in Palaeontology, arranged. primarily to illustrate the succes- 
Sive geological systems, and subordinately to this, in the order of 
zoological and botanical classification, so as to enable the student to 
see the general order of life in successive periods, and to trace any 
particular group through its geological history. 

4. At the extreme end of the Hall are placed the collections of 
minerals and rocks, arranged in such manner as to facilitate their 


systematic study. In the centre of the Hall are economic collections 
and large casts and models. 


5 In the upper story or gallery of the great Hall are placed the 
zoological collections; the invertebrate animals in table cases in 
regular series, beginning with the lower. forms: the vertebrate 
animals in upright cases, in Similar order. The PuHitip CARPENTER 
COLLECTION of Shells is especially noteworthy for its arrangement 
and completeness. 


Details as to the several departments of the Museum are given in 
the “Museum Guide,” and papers or memoirs relating to type speci- 
mens in the collections can be obtained from the Museum Assistant. 
Tickets are issued to students by the Professors in charge of the 
several departments, and classes of pupils from schools can be ad- 
mitted on certain days under regulations which may be learned from 
the Professors or from the Registrar of the University. 
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University Library.—Main Reading Room. 





Redpath Museum.—Interior View. 
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Observatory. 
Latitude, N. 45° 30’ 17”. Longitude, 4h° 54m: 18s: 67, ° 
Height above sea level, 187 feet. 
Superintendent—C, H. McLeod, Ma.E. 


The Observatory in which courses of instruction are given in the 
use of meteorological instruments and in astronomical work, is situ- 
ated at the head of the University campus. 

Meteorological observations.—Records of temperature, atmospheric 
pressure, wind velocity and direction, and sunshine are obtained by 
self-recording instruments. Check observations are made at 7.40 
a.m., 3 p.m., and 7.40 p.m. on standard instruments. 

The principal instruments employed are two standard mercurial 
barometers; one Richard barograph; one Richard thermograph; one 
Callendar thermograph; one Kew standard thermometer; two Pas- 
torelli thermometers; one maximum thermometer; one minimum 
thermometer; one set of six self-recording thermometers, with con- 
trolling clock, battery, etc.; two anemometers; one wind vane; one 
anemograph with battery, etc.; one sunshine recorder; one rain- 
band spectroscope and one rain gauge. 

The Anemometer and Vane are on the summit of Mount Royal, 
at a point about three-quarters of a mile north-west of the Observ- 
atory. They are 57 feet above the surface of the ground and 810 
feet above sea level. 

Soil temperatures are observed, in co-operation with the Physical 
Laboratory, by means of platinum thermometers at depths ranging 
from one inch to nine feet. 

The astronomical equipment consists of:—T‘he Blackman ‘Tele- 
scope (6% in.); a photoheliograph (4% in.); a 3% in. transit with 
striding level, etc.; a prismatic (8cm.) transit instrument, also ar- 
ranged as a zenith telescope; a 2 in, transit in the prime vertical; 
two collimating telescopes; one sidereal clock; one mean time clock; 
one siderea] chronometer; one mean time chronometer; one chrono- 
graph; batteries, telegraph lines, and sundry minor instruments. 

Observations for clock errors are made on nearly every clear 
night. Time exchanges are regularly made with the Toronto observ- 
atory. Time signals are distributed throughout the city by means 
of the noon time-ball, continuous clock-signals, and the fire-alarm 
bells; and to the country through the telegraph lines. 

The longitude of the Observatory was determined in 1892 by direct 
telegraph connection with Greenwich, with exchange of observers 
and instruments. The position is believed to be the most accurately 


determined in America. 
Gymnasiums. 


The University Gymnasium, 
Medical Director of Physical Training:—R. Tait McKenzie, B.A., M.D. 


The classes, which are open to men students of all the Facultics, 
will meet at the University Gymnasium at hours to suit, as far as 
possible, the convenience of students, and to be announced at the 


commencement of the Session. 
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The recent addition of some special apparatus enables the in- 
siructor to devote some attention to the application of exercise in 
treating special cases of weakness or deformity, whch should be 
reported to him before the regular class work is: undertaken, 

THE WICKSTEED SILVER AND BRONZE MEDALS FOR PHYSICAL 
CULTURE (the gift of Dr. R. J. Wicksteed) are offered for competition 
to students of the graduating class and to students who have had 
instruction in the Gymnasium for ‘two sessions; the silver medal 
to the former, thé bronze medal to the latter. 

The award of these medals is made by Judges, appointed by the 
Corporation of the University. 

Every competitor for the silver meda 
the Judges, before the examination, a certificate of 


1 is required to lodge with 

good standing 
in the graduating class signed by the Dean or Registrar of the 
Faculty to which he belongs, and the medal will not be awarded to 


> 
+ 
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any student whe may fail in his examination for the degree. 


’ 


The Royal Victoria College Gymnasium, 


Instructor:—Miss Vendla M. Holmstrom. 
Classes for Women Students are conducted in the newly equipped 


Gyinnasium of the Royal Victoria College, see page 138. 

















Building. 


Arts 





Faculty of Arts. 


THE Frrst Day or LectrurgEs. SESston 1903-1904, Wit BE TURFSDAY 
SEPTEMBER 22ND. 


1. REGULATIONS FOR ENTRANCE. 
see pp. 10-21. 
ll. FEES AND REGISTRATION. 
See pp. 27-80. 
lll, SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS”. 
GENERAL REGULATIONS. 


1. A Scholarship is tenable for two years; an Exhibition 
for one year. 

2. Scholarships are open for competition to students who 
have passed the University Intermediate Kxamination, pro- 
vided that not more than three sessions have elapsed since 
their Matriculation; and also to candidates who have obtained 
what the Faculty may deem equivalent standing in some other 
University, provided that application be made before the end 
of the Session preceding the examination. Yor details of the 
CXAMIMATION, see Pp. II—oi. 

3. Exhibitions are assigned to the First and Second Years. 

First Year Exhibitions are open for competition to candi- 
dates for entrance into the First Year. The examination is 

i 


held in June. For details,. see pp. By era eh 

Second Year Exhibitions are open for competition to stu- 
dents who have passed the First Year Sessional xaminations, 
provided that not more than two sessions have elapsed since 


their Matriculation: and alse to candidates for entrance into 


* In Session 1903-1904 the Scholarship and Second Year Exhibition Examinations 


will begin on Wednesday, September 9th, 
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the Second Year. The examination is held at the beginning 

of every session, in September. For details, see pp. 53-85. 
4. ‘he Second Year Exhibition Examination will, for 

candidates who have not previously entered the University, be 

regarded as a Matriculation Examination. 

5. No student can hold more than one Exhibition or Schol- 
arship at the same time. 

6. Exhibitions and Scholarships will not necessarily be 
awarded to the candidates who have obtained the highest 
marks. An adequate standard of merit will be required. 

7. If in any College Year there be not a sufficient number 
of candidates showing adequate merit, any one or more of the 
Exhibitions or Scholarships offered for competition may be 
viven to more deserving candidates in another year. 

8. A successful candidate must, in order to retain his Schol- 
arship or Exhibition, proceed regularly with his College Course 
to the satisfaction of the Faculty. 

9. The annual income of the Scholarships or Exhibitions 
will be paid in four instalments, viz.:—In October, December, 
February and April, about the 20th day of each month. 

10. For the Session of 1903-1904 there will be thirty-one 
Scholarships and Exhibitions, including the following :— 

The Jane Redpath Exhibition, founded by Mrs. Redpath, of 
Terrace Pank, Montreal:—value, about $90 yearly, open to 
both men and women.* 

Ottawa Valley Graduates’ Society Exhibition, awarded on the 
results of the June Examination. 

Lwo Sir William Dawson Exhibitions, given by the New York 
Graduates’ Society:—value, one $62 and the other $60 
yearly. 

Len Macdonald Scholarships and Exhibitions, founded by Sir 
W. C. Macdonald, Montreal :—value $125 each, yearly. 

The Charles Alexander Scholarship, (for men students), founded 
by Charles Alexander, Esq.,. Montreal, for the encourage- 
ment of the study of Classics and other subjects:—value 
$90 yearly. 





* Resolutions are now in force by which all Exhibitions and Scholarships have been 
thrown open without restriction of sex, ‘‘except in cases where the deeds of gift or the 
ascertained wishes of the donor expressly preclude such a course; it being understood 
that in the event of the establishment of any large number of Exhibitions and Scholar- 
ships specially appropriated to either of the sexes by the terme of the foundation, the 
Board of Governors may again restrict some of those now existing in favour of the other 
sex.” 
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The Major H. Mills Scholarship, founded by bequest of the late 
Major Hiram Mills:—value $100 yearly. 

The Barbara Scott Scholarship, founded | xy the late Miss Bar- 
bara Scott, Montreal, for the encouragement of the study 
of the Classical languages and literature:—value $100 to 
$120 yearly. 

Lhe Mackenzie Scholarship for Economics and Political Science, 
founded in memory of the late Hon. Alexander Mackenzie: 
—value $125 yearly. 

our Exhibitions in the Royal Victoria College, open to women 
only :—ranging in value from $75 to $200 yearly. 

One R oyal V ive College Scholarship, for women :—value $12 
yearly. 

RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIP IN CHEMISTRY. 
it is proposed to offer in September, 1904, a Research 

Scholarship in Chemistry, on the endowment of the late Dr. 

I’. Sterry Hunt, to graduate students in the Faculties of Arts 

anil Applied Science. 


FIRST YEAR EXHIBITIONS. 


The following nineteen Exhibitions are offered for competi- 
tion in June, 1903, to candidates for admission to the First 
Year: 

Three C (Advanced), each of $30 


For particulars, see pp. 51—53. 

(Not transferable to other divisions below or other years.) 

Five B (Higher), each of $150. 

For particulars, see pp. 48—51. 

(Any or all of these may be raised to $200, if the answering is suffi- 
ciently good, and if there be other Exhibitions unawarded.) 

Five A (Ordinary Matriculation, B. A. course), viz.. two of 
$125 each; three of $100 each. 

Four A (Ordinary Matriculation, B. Se. course), viz., one of 
$112: two of ist one of $60. 

Two R. V. C. Exhibitions for Ordinary Matriculation, open 
to women only, Pur conditional on residence in the Royal Vic- 
toria College, viz., one of $200, and one of $100. 

As previously announced, the examination for First Year 
Exhibitions will be held hereafter in June, instead of Septem- 
ber, beginning June 8th, 1903. 

There will be three divisions, A, B and C. 


First Year 
E xhibi- 
tions. 
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They are open to men and women on equal terms, unless 
ithe contrary is stated. 

No candidate can hold two exhibitions at the same time. 

Blank forms of application, to be obtained from the Regis- 
trar of the University, must be filled out and returned before 
the 1st of May, 1903. 

In his application the candidate will specify the degree 
(B. A. or B. se.) to which he intends to proceed. The tenure 
of an Exhib‘tion is conditional on the pursuit of the corre- 
sponding curiculum in the First Year. 


A. EXHIBITIONS. 


The A (Matriculation) Exhibitions will be awarded on the 
results of the eee eta on Examination only, whether for 
B.A. or B.Sc. The marks for English Grammar, Composition, 
Dictation, Arithmetic se British History will not be taken 
into account, however, in the competition, and candidates who 
have previously passed 1 in these subjects will not be required to 
repeat, the examination 

(For details of requirements in the different subjects, see pp. 
p19. 

B. EXHIBITIONS. 


The B (Higher) Exhibitions will be awarded on the results 
of an examination in the subjects required for Matriculation, 
together with additional work in any three of the following 
provided, however, that the Ordinary Matriculation papers in 
the three chosen have also been taken: 
Hinelish, 
Latin. 
Greek. 
French. 
German. 
Mathematics, Part II (if not taken for Matriculation). 
A eandidate, not successful, may nevertheless receive an A 
Exhibition, but in determining this, the marks for the addi- 
tional work will not be taken into account. 
The details of ‘the additional work in the above subjects 
are as follows :— 


English. 


Grammar.—An advanced knowledge of this subject will be 
required, and, in addition, some acquaintance with the histor- 
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ical development of English as illustrated in common and in- 
portant words. The candidate is recommended to read Ma- 


aa ae! me Tas al 7 ; : oe Be ie my 1: ae 
son's or West’: Elements of English Grammar, and expected to 


supplement Mason or West by using Morris’s Historical Out- 
. < Ra a. tls + : . ,nr ; “7 ; 4 . . rm 
lines of English Accidence (Macmillan & Co.).as a book of ref- 


erence. 
4 pa Ip 7 ¢ .) F _ Vi S P 5 , 

Literature. 1903 and 1904.—Muilton. Ly Allegro and other 
short poems, ed. Bell (Macmillan & Co.): Macaulay. Essavs on 
y : a Gi ee _ . iy . : 
Byron, Warren Hastings, Clive. 

ry ; . aA tA rh ryy : . ede elas le é . ‘ . . 

Composition.—The candidate will be required to write an 
essay on some subject connected with the examination. 
yD A ae ; ; yc , : st 
[ POUL ea Lu 7) months notice be Jiwven, candidates LAY sub- 
stitute vil ANY year an equivalent amount jrom the works pre- 
scribed for the Senior Leaving Hramination of al 


Lite Province 
0] Ontario, Crrade “i /] Oo} live Province of Nova Scotia. OT the 


penvr Leaving Heamination OF the P) ince of Vales Collede 


PBI. | 
Latin. 


Grammar; Translation at Sight: Prose Composition. 


s 


, ] ( ; 
or Allen and Greenough’s 
Latin Grammar; Arnold’s Latin Prose Composition by Bradley, 


Text-Booxs.—Sonnenschein’s 
or Collar’s Latin Composition, Parts III and IV. 
Translation from the following prescribed books: 

1903 and 1904—Horace. Odes Bag 

1905—Horace. Odes J. 
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I POUViGE d lwo NLOnNTHS VoOWCe De Given, candidates LAY sub- 

ade oe Fd a ean , } ; : :. 
stitute Lv) any Yes (i7i CGULVALENE amount / rom the WORKS pre- 
Sh age TE By Baie . é "yt Fi eee spain Sra sah ; ! ) ; \ 
ScTto ed {O7 L/ke@ ~eN407 Le LUULG {ha amination of Lh 2 / PrOVINCEEe oO} 
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Ontario. Grade De a of thie Province ot Nowa Scotia. OT the 


/ 


i7 


Senior Leaving Haeamination of the Prinee of Wales College, 
Pili. 
Greek. 

Grammar; Translation at Sight; Prose Composition. 

Trxt-Books.—Sonnenschein’s or Rutherford’s Greek Gram- 
mar, 07 Burnet’s Greek Rudiments, or White’s First Greek Book; 
Abbott’s Arnold’s Greek Prose Composition. 
Translation from the following prescribed books :— 

1905. 1904 and 1905.—Homer, Odyssey VII: Euripides, 
Heeuba (Sidgwick’s Selections). 


‘ 
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Provided two months’ notice be given, candidates may sub- 
stitute in any year an equivalent amount from the works pre- 
scribed for the Senior Leaving Examination of the Province of 
Ontario, Grade XII of the Province of Nova Scotia, or the 
Senior Leaving Examination of the Prince of Wales College, 
PHL. 

In both Latin and Greek, candidates who do not offer the 
books prescribed above will have the option of an additional 
paper in Composition and Translation at Sight. 


French. 

(a) Grammar, including Syntax; (b) Translation at sight 
of French into English: (c) Translation at sight of easy Eng- 
lish prose passages into French: (d) Translation from the fol- 
lowing texts :— 

1903. Sarcey, Le Siége de Paris (Heath & Co.) ; Sandeau., 
Mademoiselle de la Seighiére (Heath & Co.); About, Le Roi 
des Montagnes (Heath & Co.) 

1904. Augier, Le Gendre de M. Poirier (Heath & Co.) ; 
DeVigny, La Canne de Jone (Heath & Co.) ; Sand, La Mare au 
Diable (Heath & Co.) 


Provided two months’ notice be given, candidates may sub- 
stitute in any year an equivalent amount from the works pre- 
scribed for the Senior Leaving Examination of the Province of 
Ontario, Grade XII of the Province of Nova Scotia, or the 
Senior Leaving Laanination of the*Prince of Wales College, 
P.H.L. 


German. 
(a) Grammar.— Accidence and Syntax; (b) Translation at 
sight from German into English; (e) 


Translation at sight into 
German of an easy passage of Eng] 


ish prose; (d) Translation 
and grammatical study of the following texts :-— 

1903. Sudermann, Der Katzensteg (Heath & Co.) ; Sehiller, 
Wilhelm Tell (Macmillan & Co.), or Leander, Traiumereien 
(Copp, Clark Co.) ; Gerstaecker. Germelshausen (Heath & Co.) 

1904. Schiller, Maria Stuart (Heath & Co. 
Journalisten (Heath & Co.) : 
(Heath & Co). 


); Freytag, Die 
Keller, Kleider machen Leute 


Provided two months’ notice be gwen, candidates may sub- 


the works pre- 


stitute m any year an equivalent amount from 
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scribed for the Senior Leaving Hxamination of the Province 
of Ontarvo, Grade XIl of the Province of Nova Scotia, or the 
Senor Leaving Examination of the Prince of Wales College, 
1 ty 1: UN 

Mathematics, Part II. 


Geometry.—Euclid’s Elements, Books IV and VI, with 
definitions of Book V, and easy deductions. 

Algebra.—The three Progressions, Ratio, Proportion, Varia- 
tion, Permutations and Combinations, Binomial Theorem, 
Logarithms, Interest and Annuities, as in Hall & Knight’s 
Elementary Algebra, omitting Chapters 36, 40, 41, 42, or in 
similar text-books. 

T'rigonometry.—Measurement of Angles, Trigonometrical 
ratios or functions of one angle, of two angles and of a multiple 
angle, as in Hamblin Smith, pp. 1-105, or as in Lock’s Ele- 
mentary ‘Trigonometry, Chapters I-XII, or in similar text- 
books. 


C. EXHIBITIONS. 


Examination in Special Courses. 


In awarding the C (Advanced) Exhibitions, the marks for 
Ordinary Matriculation will not be taken into account. A pass 
in the subjects chosen will, however, count towards matricu- 
lation, and in order to complete his matriculation, a candidate 
will take the ordinary papers in the remaining subjects required. 

Candidates who have previously taken the matriculation 
examination in this University, or who matriculate on certifi- 
eates, will not be required to take the ordinary papers. 

A candidate, not successful, may nevertheless receive a B or 
an A Exhibition if he has fulfilled the conditions for them 
given above. ‘The special papers set for C will, in this case, 
be regarded as papers both for B and A. 

The subjects for examination are as follows :— 

English (including History). | 
Mathematics. 

Latin. 

Greek. 

French. 

German. 
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In the examination a candidate will be permitted to offer any 
of the above subjects or all of them, and will not be disquali- 
fied from gaining an Exhibition by failure in, or omission of, 
any subject or subjects. 

Twenty-five per cent. of the possible maximum in each sub- 
ject offered will be deducted from the marks obtained by each 
candidate, and the remainder will be the marks assigned this 
work. 

In the awarding of Exhibitions, marked excellence in any 
subject will be taken into special account. 


Following are the details of the requirements in the above 
é 


subjects :— 
English and History. 


1905 and 1904. Language.—Toller, Outlines of the History 
of the English Language (Macmillan & Co.). 

faterature.—Coleridge, Ancient Mariner, ed. Bates (Long- 
mans) ; Wordsworth, Selections, ed. Webb (Maemillan & Co.) ; 
Lennyson, Selections ed. Rowe and Webb (Macmillan & Co. ; 
Shakspere, Merchant of Venice, ed. Deighton (Macmillan & 
Co.) ; As You Like It, ed. Deighton (Maemillan & Co.) ; Julius 
Cesar, ed. Deighton (Macmillan & Co.). 

History.—Green’s Short History of the Kneglish People. 

Composition. -An essay on sore subject connected with the 
works specified. 

Mathematics. 


Geometry.—kuclid’s Elements, Books I, II, III, IV, VI, 
with definitions of Book V and deductions. 

A special paper will be set in deductions from the first’*three 
books. Candidates are recommended to study the Theorems 
and Kxamples in these books in Hall & Stevens’ Edition. 

Algebra.—Klementary Rules, Involution, Evolution, Frac- 
tions, Indices, Surds, Simple and Quadratic Equations of one 
or more unknown quantities, the three Progressions, Ratio, 
Proportion, Variation, Permutations and Combinations, Bino- 
mial. Theorem, Logarithms, Interest and Annuities. as in Hall 
& Knight’s Elementary Algebra, omitting Chapters 36, 40, 
41 and 42. 

Trigonometry.—Measurement of Angles, Trigonometrical 
ratios or functions of one angle, two angles, and of a multiple 
angle, as in Hamblin Smith, pp. 1-105, or as in Dock’s Ele- 


x 


mentary ‘l'rigonometry, chapters I-XII, or in similar text- 
books. 
In addition, the Solution of Triangles will be required. 


Latin. 


Higher Grammar, Higher Prose Composition, and Trans- 
lation at Sight. Passages for translation from the following 
books :-— } 

1903, 1904 and 1905.—Virgil, Aeneid I-VI: Caesar, De Bello 
Gallico; Cicero, Catiline Orations. 


Greek. 


Higher Grammar, Higher Prose Composition, and ‘l'rans- 
lation at Sight. Passages for translation from the. following 
books :— 

1903, 1904 and 1905.—Homer, Odyssey VI-XII; Xenophon, 
Anabasis; Euripides, Hecuba and Alcestis. . 


French. 


Higher Grammar, Higher Prose Composition, and Trans- 
lation at Sight. Passages for translation from the texts 
prescribed for the B Exhibitions, and from the following, in 
addition :— 

1903 and 1904. Thierry, Récits des Temps Merovingiens 

L 


(Pitt Press); Mme. de Stiiel, Le Directoire (Pitt Press). 


German. 


Higher Grammar, Higher Prose Composition, and Trans- 
lation at Sight. 
prescribed for the 
ing in addition :— 

1903 and 1904. Lessing, Minna von Barnholm. 


Passages for translation .from the texts 


A and B Exhibitions. and from the follow- 


SECOND YEAR EXHIBITIONS. 


The examinations for Second Year Exhibitions and Third 


Year Scholarships will be held as usual in September. For 


,- 


time table, see Pp. L50. The following are offered for competi- 
tion in 1903 :— 

Two of $125, open ‘to both colleges. 

ie REG Manan 

One of 100, “. to Ro Va-C. only: 

One of vO; ie £0. ee oe a only. 


Seoond 
Year 
Exhibi- 
tions. 
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The subjects of examination and details of the requirements 
in each are as follows:— 
Greek. 


Lucian, Charon and Somnium (Heitland, Pitt Press); De- 
mosthenes, Olynthiacs I and II; Euripides, Medea. 


Latin. 


Cicero, Selections, Parts I. and II. (Brackenbury, Riving- 
tons); Cicero, De Senectute (Howson, Longmans); Horace, 
Odes, Bk. LV. 

Greek and Latin Prose Composition, and Translation at 
sight. 

A paper on Grammar and History. 

Lexl-books.—Oman’s History of Greece, chaps. I-XXV (to 
the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War); and How and Leigh’s 
History of Rome, chaps. XVII-XLIV (from the first Punic 
War to the death of Sulla); Abbott’s Arnold’s Greek Prose 
‘Composition, or Sidgwick’s First Greek Writer: Ramsay’s Latin 
Prose, Vol. I or similar manual. 


Mathematics. 


BKuclid (six books); Casey’s sequel to Euclid; Algebra (Hall 
and Knight’s Advanced); Theory of Equations (in part); Trig- 
onometry (as in ordinary course of First Year). 


English and Modern History. 


Language.—Trench, Study of Words. Interature.—Spenser, 
Faerie Queene, Bk. 1, ed. Percival ( Macmillan); Tennyson, 
Selections from Tennyson, ed. Rowe and Webb (Macmillan). 
History—Church, The Beginning of the Middle Ages (Epochs 
of Modern History, Longmans). Composition.—The candidate 
will be required to write an essay on some subject connected 
with the literature or history prescribed. 


French. 


(a) Grammar; (b) Translation at sight of an English pass- 
age into French; (c) French composition on a prescribed sub- 
ject; (d) a critical study of the following texts, tested by 
questions in the French language, to be answered in French:— 

Balzac, Hugénie Grandet; Michelet, Pages choisies (chez A: 
Colin, Paris); Daudet, Jack. 








. 
edb) 
~ 


Or, instead of French:— 
German. 


(2) Grammar; (>) Translation at sight from German into 
English, and from English into German: (c) a critical study of 
Die Brant von Messina, and of the lives of Schiller and Goethe; 
(d) Translation from the following texts :— 


Schiller, Die Braut von Messina, der Neffe als Onkel; Hauff, 
Der Zwerg Nase (Heath & Co.); Riehl, Der Fluch der Schén- 
heit (Heath & Co.) ; Benedix, Die Hechzeitsreise (Heath & Co.); 
Schiller, Der Neffe als Onkel; Baumbach, Die Nonna (Heath 
& Co.). 

No Candidate who has been placed in the Third Class in 


more than one subject can be awarded a Second Year Exhi- 
bition. 


THIRD YEAR SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The following Scholarships will be ays 10% ai wai in 
September, 1903. (For time table, see p. 133):— 

One of $125 for Mathematics and ae open to both col- 
leges. 

One of $125 for Mathematics and Logic, open to R. V. C. 
only. 

One of $125 for Natural Science (Biology) and Logic, open 
to both colleges. 

Three in Classics and Modern Languages, viz., one of $100 
and two of $90; open to both colleges. 

One of $125 in Economics and Political Science, Open to 
hoth colleges. 


The details of the requirements in each subject are as fol- 
lows :— 


Mathematics. 


Third Year 
Scholar- 
ships. 


Differential Calculus (Williamson, Chaps. 1, 2, 3, 4, 7%, 9; Mathema- 
oe, 


Chap. 12, Arts. 168-183 inclusive; Chap. 7, rte . 225-242 1 
elusive). Integral Calculus (Williamson, Chaps. 1, 2 3, 4, 5. 


tics and 
~ Logic, and 
Science. 


Chap. 7, Arts. 126-140 inclusive; Chap. 8, Arts. 1 50- 156 in- and Logic. 


clusive; Chap. 9, Arts. 168-176 inclusive. Analytic Geometry 
(Salmon), Conic Sections, subjects of chaps. 1-13 (omitting 
Chap. 8), with part of Chap. 14. Lock, Higher Trigonome- 
try. McLelland and Preston, Spherical Trigonometry, Part 
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I. Salmon, Modern Higher Algebra (first four chapters), 


Todhunter or Burnside and Panton. Theory Kquations (se- 
lected course). 


AS 10 Jevons’ Elk mentary Lessons in Logie. 


Goebel’s Urganography, Vol. I.; Bower, F. O.. The Origin 


of the Sporophyte in Ferns. (Trans. Royal Soc.); Huxley, 
Klementary Lessong in Physiology ; 


Verworn, General Physi- 
ology. 
Greek. 
Classics Plato, Purves, Selections. pp. 1-21, 55-112 (Clarendon 


to Press): Thuc ydides, Book V] (Marchant. Macmillan) ; Soph- 
odern met pie ae . 
Languages °Cles, Antigone (Jebb, Pitt Press). 


Prose Composition ana tYanslation at Sight. 


Latin. 
Horace. Lipistles, Book | (Wilkins. Seay Cicero, 
selections from Letters (Tyrrell, Macmillan), pp. 1-83; Vireil, 
Aeneid, Book IX (Sidewick, Pit ar Ge Sallust, Catiline 


(Cook, Macmillan). 


Prose Composition and Translation aj Sight, 


Ancient History. 


T ext-books.— Bury, History of G 
War (Maemillan): How and Leigh. 
Death of Caesar (Longmans), 


reece, The Peloponnesian 
History of Rome to the 


English and History. 
Literature.—Shakspere, Tem pest, ed. Deighton (Macmillan); 
Milton, Paradise Lost, Books 1 da [T, ed. Mi acmillan (Mar- 


millan); Lamb, Essavs of Elia. ed. 


Hallward and Hill (Mac- 
mM lan. History.—Myers, Med iaeval an d Mod ern History 
(Ginn), Part I; For 1904:—Robinson. Introduction to the 


History of Western Europe (Ginn & Co.), Part ] Composi- 


tion. Soa 3% he Cc andidate will be required to write an essay on 
some subject connected with the (Si or 


history pre- 
scribed. High marks will be given 


for this subject. 








at ee 


+ 
French. 


Candidates will be questioned on the subject matter of the 
following texts, the lives of their authors, and the literary 
schools which they represent. ‘lhe entire examination will bs 
held in the French language. 

lor 1903-4.—Moliére, Tartuffe; Rac ine, Iphigénie; De Vieny, 
servitude et Grandeur militaires; De Musset. Les Nuits. 
Pierre et Camille. | 


Or, instead of French :— 
German. 


(4) Grammar; (b) Translation at sight from English into 
Be yh o as a , (Fe 9 : : - f Py 7 . 4 e 
German: (Cc) ( ritical study ol the | lives ol Croethe and Schiller 
and_of those of their works which are mentioned below: 


‘ 


(d) Translations from the following texts — 


- 


For -1903, Schiller, Don Carlos: Goethe. Dicht tung and 
Wahrheit (Heath & Co.) ; Immermann, Der Oberhof (Wagener, 
Pitt Press ) : Meyer, Gustay Adolf’s Page (Heath & Co.). 


Economics and Political Science. 
r : " a . ,* n ~ 
he subjects of examination are as follows: 


Hlements of Political Science—Seeley, Introduc tion to Pol- 
itical Science; Woodrow Wilson, The State. C haps. V5. 
to XVI, inzlusive. 

The Constitution and Government of En gland.—Macy, The 
English Constitution, Part [; Burgess, Political Science and 
Constitutional Law, Vol. II, pp. 59-76, 185-215, and 338-3 
(Edition of 1898). 

Ele nents of Nconom > Lheory, viz.: The Scope nd Method 
of Political Economy ; ie Organization of Bait uction; the 
Theory of Value; Distribution—rent, wages, interest, profits; 
Exchange, including international trade; the Theory of Money ; 
Principles of Taxation. F. A. Walker, ‘Political Economy, 
Advanced Course. 

History of Economic Theory.—L. L. Price, Political Keon- 
omy in England. 

|T'wo papers in Economic Theory; one in each of the other 
subjects. The subject-matter of the papers to be limited 
what is treated in the books (or parts thereof) named. | 


Economics 
and 
Political 
Sclence. 








First 
Year. 


Advanced 
Sections. 


IV. REGULATIONS FOR DEGREES IN ARTS. 
Regulations for the Degree of B.A. 


After passing the First Year Matriculation Examination, 
an. Undergraduate, in order to obtain the Degree of B.A. of 
B.Se., is required to attend regularly the appointed courses of 
lectures for four years, and to pass the required. Examinations 
m each year. He cannot take more than the number of sub- 
jects specified for each year without the special permission of 
the Faculty, nor can he proceed with his course unless he passes 
each examination in its assigned order. Failure in the First 
or Second Year in two or more subjects, and in the Third Year 
in more than one, will entail the passing at the beginning of 
the following session, of a Supplemental Examination, which 
shall include ail the subjects of the previous Sessional Examine 
ation. Failure in one subject at this Supplemental shall neces: 
sarily cause the loss of the session. Undergraduates are ar 
ranged in Years, from First to Fourth, according to their 
academic standing. | 


o 
1. Ordinary Course for the Degree of B.A. 


N.B.—The Arabic numerals refer to the numbering of the 
courses On pp. 76, eb seqg; for example, Greek, 2, refers to the 
second course given under the head of Classical Literature and 
History, p. 77. 

First Year. 
Greek, 1, or Latin, 1. 
English, 1A, 18, and History, 1. 
Mathematics, 1. 
Latin, 1, or Greek, 1, or French, |, 2, or German, 2, 
Physics, 2. 

French cannot be taken as a qualifving option in the First 
Year, except by students who haye passed the Matriculation 
Examination in this subject. 

An additional Language may be taken as an extra subject 
in the first two years, if application be made to, and permission 
obtained from the Faculty at the beginning of the Session. 
Credit will be given for it on application. 

With a view to the encouragement of higher work, Advanced 
Sections will be formed in all subjects as far as practicable, 
and in these Honours may be awarded. Permission to take an 
advanced section is granted by the professor. 

Students taking the work of advanced sections may be excused 
from the work of the corresponding ordinary sections on the 
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Macdonald Physics Building.—Departmental Library. 





Macdonald Physics Building.—An Electrical Laboratory. 
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the professor. 


No exemptions from other 


subjects will be granted to students in advanced sections. 


(a) 
(b) 


(c) 
Any Three, of | ‘® 
which (d), (e), - (e) 
or (g) must be | (f) 


one. | (g) 
~ (h) 


Second Year. 


English, 2. 
Latin, 2, or Greek, 2- 


Greek, 2, or Latin, 2, 07 a Modern Language. 

Mathematics, 3A, including Dynamics, 3B, 
or Elementary Biology, 1- 

Chemistry, 1, Laboratory work in addition. 

Logic and Psychology, 1A, 1B. 


Hebrew, I. 
German or French. 


Students intending to take the double course in Arts (B.A.) 
and Applied Science must take Mathematics and Chemistry ; 
those intending to take the double course in Arts (B.A.) and 
Medicine must take Chemistry and Biology. 

Advanced Sections will be formed in the Second Year, as in 


the First. 


LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE. 

English, SA, 3C, 
4A,4B,anytwo, 
or for any two, 
3C. 


Latin, 3, 4. 
Greek, 3, 4. 
Sanskrit, 1A, IB. 
Frenoh, 5, 6 
German, 4, 5. 


Italian in alternate 
years. 

Semitic Languaces, 
2,3. 

Comparative Philo- 


logy ‘halfcourse), 
A, 1B. 


Third and Fourth Years. 
The subjects of the Third and Fourth Years are arranged in 
the following divisions :— 


History, PHILOSOPHY 
AND LAW. 


History, 2. 

Logic and Metaphy- 
sics, 3A, 3B. 
Moral Philosophy, 

5A, SB. 
*Political Science,6 
*Economics, I. 
Roman Law, !. 
Constitutional 

and History. 


Art (History of) and 
Archzeology ‘two 
half courses 
in successive 
years. 


History of Philoso- 
phy, 4A, 48. 


Law 


SCIENCE. 


Mathematics 4. 
Mechanics, 6, and 
Optics, and Astro- 
nomy, 5A, 5B. 
(Two half courses). 
Physics: 
Sound, Light, Heat 
(full course), 7A, 
tee tes 
Electricity and 
Magnetism (‘full 
course), 8. 
Chemistry, 2, 3, 4; 
S) 6, 0r 7,2: 
Zoology, 2. 


Botany, 2, 3. 
Geology, |. 


Physiology | 
Anatomy 


In the Fa- 


eulty of 


Medicine. 


From the above divisions six courses are to be selected by each 
student in the Third and Fourth Years, three in each year. 








' *Political Science and Economics may be considcred as continuations, one of the other. 


Second 
Year. 


Advanced 
Sections. 


Third and 
Fourth 
Years. 
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Each will be studied in leetu re courses eX 


tending over not more 
than four hours per week, w ith collateral reading, and, in the 
case of the science subjects, labor: itory work. One subject 
chosen in the Third Year must be conti inued by every student 
in his Fourth Year | 
continuation of Economics, 1, and vice versa) 


Political Science, 6, will be accepted as a 
; two subjects may 
be continued if application to that effect be granted by the 
Faculty or the ee Committee of the Faculty. Of the 
whole six courses, one must be chosen by all candidates from the 
list of subjects included under the head of Science. except 
in cases where Chemistry or Biology has been sele 


cted as an 
option in the Second Year. 


Every undergraduate in the Third and Fourth Years is 
required to submit to the Faculty, for their a approval, at the 
beginning of the session. a written statement of the subjects 
he proposes to study during the session. He will not be allowed 
to discontinue any of these, if approved, or begin any other, 
without the special permission of the Faculty. 

The Advisory Commitice will mec not later than Oet. 1st 
in each session, and reycrt on the selections of subjects to the 
Faculty. It may, also 


and Second Years. 


report on the subjects chosen by the First 

In order to differentiate the B.A. 
down for the B.Sc. (Arts). 
from selecting more than 


curriculum from that laid 
candidates for B.A. are debarred 
three out of their six courses from 
the Science Division ree options are allowed in all other 


cases (except as far as regards the selecting of at least one 


subject from the Science Division), subject to approval by the 
Faculty, or the Advisor ‘y Committee of the Faculty. 


In addition to the SIX courses, 2 course of one hour a week 


in English abrtiaesae (3D, 4C) must be taken by every ean- 
didate for the Ordinary B.A. in the Third and Fourth Years, 


and also by Honour Lear in. English. 


For details of each sul bject, see Courses of Lectures. pp. 76, 
et $099. 


(Political Science, 6, will be accepted as a contaniniey ol 
Aophinines 1, and vice versa). 


A candidate who seeks to obtain an Ordinary B.A. Degree 


of the First Class must fulfil the follow; ing conditions: he must 


not only obtain the Teq juired ageTrecate of marks 
fourths of the Hiseeiavedin ): 


(viz:, three- 
but he must also obtain First Class 
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standing in three of his subjects, and not less than Second 
Class in the remainder. 

For arrangements enabling Students in Medicine or Applied 
Science to take the course in Arts also, and obtain B.A., and 
B.Se. (Applied Science), or M.D., in six years, see pp. 68—70; 
and for the course leading to the degrees of B.Se. (Arts) and 
M.D. in six years, see pp. 70 and 71. 


2. Honour Courses for the Degree of B.A. 


Honours of First, Second, or Third Rank will be awarded 
to successful candidates in any Honour Course established by 
the Faculty, provided they have passed ereditably the ordinary 
Examinations in all the subjects proper to their year. 

No undergraduate is permitted to attend the Honour lec- 
tures unless (a) he has been placed in the First Class in the 
subject at the preceding Sessional Examination, if there be 
one; (0) has satisfied the Professor that he is otherwise quali- 
fied; and (c) while attending lectures makes progress satisfac- 
tory to the Professor. In case his progress is not satisfactory 
he may be notified by the Faculty to discontinue attendance. 

Candidates for Honours must take the Ordinary Course in 
the subject in which they are reading for Honours. But where 
the Honours Course corresponds to two ordinary subjects, can- 
didates may, at the discretion of the department, be exempted 
from, attendance on lectures in these ordinary subjects for a 
number of hours not exceeding four weekly. 

Honour lectures are open to all Partial Students who can 
satisfy the Professor of their fitness to proceed with the work 
of the course. Such students will not be ranked with under- 
graduates in the Examination lists. 

No student is allowed to attend two Honour Courses without 
the special permission of the Iaculty. 

A student proposing to read for an Honour Course in the 
Third Year must 
(1) Satisfy the Department of his qualifications to proceed 

with the subject or subjects In question ; 
(2) Fulfil the following qualifying, conditions :— 
(a) Where the Honour Course is represented by one sub- 
3 ject in the Second Year, he must have obtained at 
least a Second Class in that subjeet and in one other. 


Profes- 
sional 
Students. 


Honour 
Courses. 


Third Yea 
andB A. 
Honours. 
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Should he have failed in any subject, he must com- 
pensate for this by having obtained a First in the 
Honour subject 


(6) Where the Honour Course is represented by two sub- 
jects in the Second Year, he must have obtained at 
least (a) a Second Class in both subjects, or (b) a 
First Class in one subject and a Third in the other. 
A failure in some other subject may be compensated 
for by obtaining at least a First Class in one subject 
and a Second in the other. 


(c) Where the Honour Course is not represented by any 
subject in the Second Year, he must have obtained at 
least Second Class in three subjects. A First and a 
Third may be considered equivalent to two Seconds. 
A failure may be compensated for by obtaining at 
least four Seconds or their equivalent. 
(3) While attending lectures he must make progress satisfac- 
tory to the Department. 

A student who desires to be a candidate for B.A. Honours 
must have taken at least Second Rank Honours in the Third 
Year. In this case he shall be required to take only one: sub- 
ject in his Ordinary Course, viz., that in which he is reading 
for Honours. 


Note-—For subjects of Ordinary Courses, see p. 76, ef seqg. 


The following are the departments in which Honour Courses 
are at present offered. Students who desire to graduate with 
Honours in any of them are strongly recommended to take the 
Advanced Sections of the Department in the First 


and Second 
Years, where such are provided. 


(N.B.—The numbers which stand after 
refer to the corresponding numbers of the 
the pages indicated. 


1e Academie years 
Courses given on 


I. Classical Literature and History. 


Third Year Honours—Greek, 2,6, (p. 79). 

Latin, 5, 6, (p. 82). 
Fourth Year H onours—Greek, 5, 7, (p. 79). 
Latin, 5, 7, (p. 82). 
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2. English Language and Literature 
Third Year Honours-—5, 6, (P. ies 
Fourth Year Honours-—— 


(, 8, 9, (p. 89); 


oF -10,° 17,12, 
(p. ay 


12 
Lt. 


3 (a) History. 


Fourth Year Honours—4, 6, 9, (p. 98) 


3 (b) History and Economics 


(A). Third Year Honours—History, 2, 4 


4, 9, (p. 98). 

Keonomics and Political Science, 
1, 6, (pp. 100 and 102). 

Year Honours—History, 


4, 6, 9, (p. 98). 


Economics and Political Science, 
%) 2 
Third Year 


}, and 7 or 8, (p. 100). 
Honours—Eeonomics and poe 
1, 4, 5, 6, (pp. 100-102). 

History, 2 

Fourth Year H 


ieee Lk aes 
Honours.—Economies a “e 


2° 3 


Fourth 
(B). Science, 


Political Science, 
%, d. 4, 5,7, 8, (pp. 100—102), 
History, 4, 9, (p. 98). 
4. Modern Languages. 
Third Year Honours—French, 7 or 8; 9, (p. 93). 
German, 6 or 7; 8, (p. 96). 
Fourth Year Honours—French, 7 or 8; 9 


German, 6 or 7; 8, 


5. Semitic Languages. 
hird Year Honours—4a and 4b, (p. 97). 
Fourth Year Honours—5a and 56, (p. 97) 


6. Mental and Moral Philosophy 


Third Year Honours—6, ", 8, 9, (p. 106) 
Fourth Year Honours—10, 11, 1 


2, (p. 107). 


7. Mathematics and Natural Philosophy 
Third Year Honours—7 


Vy dd, bey. D5; dpe TAA). 
Fourth Year Honours—8, 13, 14, 16, (p. 111) 
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8. Geology and Mineralogy. 

Third Year Honours— Mineralogy, ES 5: (Cp. datas 

Fourth Year [fonours—Mineralogy, m, | 


Fourth Year Honours—Geoloov 2 3A, 3B. 


ae reOLIOYY. 


9. 


Third Year Honours- 


Four h Year Honours= a. 6. i. De Or (3 5 


lO. Biology. 


rm . 7 R ‘ ¥ = ( - Q 
Third Year H onours— f Ol ny, », (p. I l ). 
} Loology, 2 (p. {?] 5 


; <7 bot ae ete a Y | 
Fourth Year H onours— J OER Y 5 ORES )- 


Zoology, ae (p. 120) 

students proceeding 
Fourth Years will take 
Year, one half course of 


to Honours Biology in the Third and 
Chemistry and Biology in the Second 
Organic Chemistry in the Third Year, 
and one half course of Geology in the Fourth Year. 


3. Ordinary Course for the Degree of B.Sc. (Arts.) 

The B.Se. course in Arts has been specially arranged to give 
the student a thorough training in Science. combined with a 
good knowledge of English, French, and German. A wide 
range of sciences may be studied. and the course differs from 
those offered in the Faculty of Applied Science in the substitu- 
tion of modern languages for the more purely technical work 
of that Faculty. 
A high standard of attainment wil] 
and it is expected that in the Final 
instruction in the methods of mod 


in all cases he exacted, 
Year the course wil] include 
ern research. 


First Year. 


English, 1A, 18, and History, 1 
French, 1, 2. 

German, 2. 

Mathematics, 1. 

Physics, 2. 
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Second Year. 
English, 2. 


French, 3, 4. 

German, 3. 

Chemistry, 1—Laboratory work in addition. 
Mathematics, 3A, 3B, or Elementary Biology, 1. 


(a) Upon entering the Second Year, the student must de- 
cide upon the general character cf the course which he will 
follow in the Third and Fourth Years. If his course in these 
Years is to consist chiefly of Mathematies and Physies, he must 
choose Mathematics; if it is to be chiefly Biological or Geo- 
logical, he must take Biology; while if he mtends to select 
Chemistry, he must t 


ike Mathematics if he intends to devote 
special attention to Physical Chemistry, but Biology if he 
intends to make special study of other branches of this 
scionce. 

(b) A candidate for the desree of B.Se. must obtain at least 
Second Class standing both in French and German at tho In- 
termediate Examination, and, upon entering the-Third Year, 
must, in order to proceed with his course, be able to read with 
ease scientific papers in both of these languages. 

(c) The student shall in the Third Year take a full course 
in each of the three following sciences, viz.:—Mathematies, 
Physies, Chemistry, Zoology, Botany, Geology. He shall take, 
in addition, a portion of the B. A. Honour Course in one of 
them, as well as a course in English Composition. 

(7) In the Fourth Year the student shall devote his time 
chiefly to advanced work in one of the three sciences which 
he has already studied in the Third Year. The course which 
he is to follow will be drawn up by the Profezsors of the 


? 


science which he selects and must be approved by the B. Se. 
Advisory Committee. 


V. EXAMINATIONS. 


(A) College Examinations. 


1. There are two examinations in each year, viz., at Christ- 
mas and at the end of the Session. Successful students are 
arranged in three classes at the Sessional examinations. 

Christmas Examinations will. be held in all the subjects of 
the First and Second Years, and are obligatory on all under- 
eraduates, and also on all Partial Students intending to gain 


~ 


2) 
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undergraduate standing. Twenty-five ce cent. of the marks 
given for the sessional work in each sul yject will be assigned 
for the results of the Christmas Examinations. Students 
prevented by illness from attending the examinations, will, on 
presenting a Medical Certificate, be allowed full marks = the 
Apri] examinations. Candidates who fail in courses f the 
Hirst and Second Years, terminating at Christmas, wil be 
required to pass, at the Sessi onal E xaminations, on an extra 
paper in the subject in which they have failed. | 

Christmas Examinations in the Third or Fourth Years 
may be held at the option Ps the Professors. When held, the 
same value will be assigned to them as in the case of the First 
and Second Years. 

In the Fourth Year only, there is no Sessional Examina- 
tion; the University Examination for B.A. or B.Sc. takes its 
p ace. 

*. An undergraduate who fails in one subject at the Ses- 
sional Examina! ions of the First or “of the Second Year, will 
not be allowed to proceed with his Year unless he passes a 
Supplemental Examination therein at the beginning of the 
Session, or takes the Summer Course, if there be one, in the 
‘i ihig and passes the corresponding examination. 

Failure in two or more subjects at the Sessional Exam- 
Satis of the First or of the Second Y ear, or In one subject 
at the Third Year Sessional Ex xaminations, Involves the loss 
of the Session. The Faculty may permit the student to re- 
cover his standing by passing a Supplemental Examination at 
the beginning of the following Session. If he fail in any sub- 
ject at this examination he will be required to repeat the vear. 

a Summer Course, on same conditions as abov e, may be ac- 

ted instead of a Supplemental Examination. 


- Examinations Supplemental to the Sessional Examina- 


oo will be held in September, sit nultaneously with the Ma- 
tr culation Examinations. 


d. A list of those to whom the Faculty may grant mg L 
mental Examinations in the f following September will be pub- 
lished after the Sessional Examination. The time for the 
Supplemental Examination will be fixed by the Faculty; the 
examination will not be granted at any other time, except by 


special permission of the Faculty, and on payment of a fee 
of $5. 
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(B) University Examinations. 
For the Degree of B.A. 


Afver passng the Matriculation Examination at entrance, 
candidates for the Degree of Bachelor of Arts must pass each 
of the four Sessional Kxaniinations, including the Intermedi- 
ate Examination at the end of the Second Year. Under ihe 
provisions of the new curriculum, the Third and Fourth Year 
Sessional Examinations constitute the Final. 


1. Matriculation Examination. 


I. The subjects are stated on p. 12. 


2. Intermediate Examination. 
2. The subjects are as follows:— 
(a) English. 
(b) Greek or Latin. 
(c) Latin ov Greek or a Modern Language. 
(4) Mathematics, including Dynamics, or Ele- 
mentary Biology. 
(¢) Chemistry. 
(f) Logic and Psychology. 
8) Hebrew. 
(h) German or French. 


Any Three 
of which (d), 
-(e), or (yg), 
must be one. 


; 
+ 


Students intending to take the double course in Arts (B.A.) 
and Applied Science must take Mathematies and Chemistry ; 
those intending to take the double course in Arts (B.A.) and 
Medicine must take Biology and Chemistry, 


English. I'he course for the second year. See p. 86 
Greek.—T'he course for the Second Year. See p. 77. 


A paper will be set early in October on the Summer Readings, 
Lucian, Charon and Somnium (Heitland, Pitt Press). 


vey 


seep. 77: 
Latin._Lhe course for the Second Year. See p. 81. 


: . ' - Pe te! a j 
A paper will be set early in October on the-Summer Readings, 
Cicero, Selections, Parts I and II, (Brackenbury, 
Rivingtons). See p. 81. 
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Mathematics.—1 le course for the Second Year. Seep. 110. 
Dynamics.—l he course for the Second Year. See p. 110. 


Elementary Biology._1he course for the Second Year. 


See p. 116. 


Chemistry.—Lhe course for the Second Year. See p. 118. 


| cee . 
Logic and Psychology.—l he course for the Second Year, 
See pp. 104 and 105. 


Hebrew.—lhe course for the Second Year. See pa 
German.—lhe course for the Second Year. See p. 95% 
French.—l'he course for the Second Year. See p. 92. 


=. Final Examination. 


The qualifying subjects for the B.A. Degree will, under the 
New Curriculum, consist of the six subjects taken up in course 
in the Third and Fourth Years (pp. 59-61). 


VI. REGULATIONS FOR COURSES IN ARTS LEAD- 
ING INTO THE PROFESSIONAL FACULTIES. 


Arts and Applied Science. 


1. Any student intending to claim the privileges offered 
below, is required, at the beginning of the session, to present 
to the Dean of the Faculty of Arts a certificate of registration 
in the Professional Faculty, and to produce at the end certifi- 
cates of attendance and examination in the professional elisses 
specified. 

x. Undergraduates beginning the Third Year in Arts who 
have taken all the Ordinary Mathematics of the first two years, 


and the Chemistry of the Second Year, and who wish +o pursue 
their professional studies in the Faculty of Apphed Science 
so as to obtain the Degree of B.A. and B.Sc. (App. Se.) within 
the following four years, will be exempted by the Faculty of 
Applied Science from the Mathematics of the First Year in 
Apphed Science and from Chemistry of the Second Year. 

3d. hey must, unless by special] permission of the Faculty, 
distribute the course of the Third and Fourth Years in Arts 
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over three years, in accordance with the following schedule 
of studies :— 
l. In the Third Year :— 

(a) Physics of Third Year. 

(6) Two of the courses which are not placed under the 
heading “Science” in the Arts curriculum. The 
time tables of the two Faculties allow two of the 
following subjects to be chosen:—Enelish, History, 
Political Science. | | 

(c) Kither one or two hours weekly in inghsh Compo- 
sition.* 


Il. In the Fourth Year :— 
(a) Physics of Fourth Year. 
(0) One hour weekly in English Composition, if only one 
has been taken in the Third Year. 
(c) The Mathematies of the Second Year Applied Sej- 
ence (6 hours weekly as 14 courses). 
LIl. in the Fifth ¥ear:— 
The Mathematics of the Third Year Applied Science 
(2 hours weekly as a half course). or another course 
in the Arts curriculum. 

4. Students who, having obtained permission of the Faculty, 
desire to complete the course for the B.A. Degree in four 
years, are required to take a full course in one subject in the 
Arts curriculum in addition to the courses prescribed in 3, II, 
above. 

Arts (B.A. Gourse) and Medicine. 


|. Undergraduates beginning the Third Year, who have 
taken the Chemistry and Biology of the Second Year, and who 
wish to pursue their professional studies in the Faculty of 
Medicine so-as to obtain the Degrees of B.A. and M.D. within 
the following four years, will be exempted by the Faculty of 
Medicine from the subjects of Chemistry and Physics, and 
Biology in the First Year of the Faculty of Medicine. In 
the Second Year (Arts) they are permitted to take the con- 
tinuation course in Animal Biology, on the same conditions as 
students taking the six years’ course leading to the degrees 
of B. Se. and M.D. 


*Nore.—Students are recommended to distribute their English work over two years 
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*. They may complete the Arts curriculum by taking the 
following courses :—- 
I. In the Third Y ear :— 

(a) Anatomy and Practical Anatomy, Histology and Phy- 
siology, of First Year Medicine. 

(0) ‘Two of the courses which are not placed under the 
heading “ Science” in the Arts curriculum. The 
time tables of the two Faculties allow the following 
to be chosen :— 

(1) French or Moral Philosophy or Economics. 
(2) Political Science. 

(c) Hither one or two hours weekly in English Compo- 
sition.* 

Ul. In the Fourth ¥ ear :— 

(a) Anatomy and Practical Anatomy, His ‘tology, Physio- 
logy, Chemistry, of Second Year Medicine. 

(6) One hour weekly in English Composition, if only one 
has been taken in the Third Year.* 


3. The Faculty strongly recommends intending students of 
Medicine who do not take the combined six years’ course 10 
spend a preliminary year in the study of the non-professional 
subjects, v.¢., Biology, Chemistry, and Physics, before enterirg 
on the curriculum in the Faculty of Medicine. 


Arts (B.Sc. Course) and Medicine. 


1. Students who wish to take a combined course in the 
Faculties of Arts and Medicine with a view to obtaining the 
Degrees of B.Sc. (Arts) and M.D. within six years, must take 
Latin under head 6 of the Matriculation requirements for the 
B.Sc. course, see p. 12. 


®. hey must take the Ordinary B.Sc. course with the fol- 
lowing modifications :— 


Second Year Students shall take E Jlementary Biology. This 
course shall consist of either (1) the course in Klementary 
Biology required of First Year Students in Medicine (UsGg>e 
weeks Zoology together with 4 weeks Botany), together with a 
further course after Christmas (during the spring term of the 
Faculty of Arts) in Animal Biology; or (2) the full ordinary 





* Norr.—Students are recommended to distribute their BE 


nglish work over two years. 
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course in E lementary Biology of the Faculty of Arts, consist- 
ing of 12 weeks Zoology (up to Christmas) followed by 12 
weeks Botany. 


yee 
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Third Year Students taking the Double Course shall be re- 
quired to offer one of the following :— 


I. Zoology pete) The full Ordinary Continuation Course of 
the Faculty of Arts, and in addition (6) half the Honours 
Course, the latter to be taken during the first half of the 
session. ; 

II. Physies—(a) The Full Ordinary Course of the Faculty 
of Arts, under which head students may take either the course 
im Sound, Light and Heat (Physics, 7) or that on Electricity 
and Magnetism (Physics, 8), or a combined course consisting 
of portions of these, and in addition (b) advanced work con- 
stituting half an Honours Course, the latter to be taken during 
the first half of the session. 

III. Chemistry—(a) A half-course in Physical Chemistry, 
during the first half of the scssion (from Chemistry, 7, 8); 
(D) a half-course in Organic Chemistry, during the second half 
of the session (Chemistry, 3, 6); (c) advanced work constitut- 
ine half an Honours Course, the last to be taken during the 
first half of the session. 

IV. ‘Botany. —(a) The full Ordinary Primary Cours? of 
the Faculty of Arts (Botany, 2); (6) either half the Honours 
Course prescribed for Fourth Year Students in the Faculty 
of Arts (Botany, 6); or half an Honours Course in Chemis- 
try, Physics cr Zoology. The work under (6) is in any case 
to be taken during the first half of the session. 

Fourth Year.—Wednesday afternoon and Saturday morn- 
ng of each week shall be devoted either (1) to Laboratory 
Work in connection with still more advanced study in the 
subjects selected during the Third Year; or (2) to work in 
another branch of Science, provided the stadeut is sufficiently 
weil grounded to enable him to do the special work which 
may be assigned to him. 


lated 
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Arts and Law. 


Students intending to go forward to the Faculty 0° Law 
are recommended to include in their Third and Fourth Years 
Aris, such subjects as Constitutional Law and History, Econ- 
omics, Political Science, and Roman Law. 
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Literate in Arts. 


A certificate of “Literate im Arts” will be given along with 
the professional degree in Medicine or Applied Science, to 
those who have completed two years’ study in the Faculty of 
Arts, and have passed the prescribed examinations. 


Students of the University Attending Affiliated Theological 
Colleges. 


1, These students are subject to the regulations of the Fac- 
ulty of Arts in the same manner as other students. 

2, The Faculty will make formal reports to the governing 
body of the Theological College which such students may 
attend as to:—(a) their conduct and attendance on the classes 
of the Faculty; and (b) their standing in the several examina- 
tions; such reports to be furnished after the Examinations, if 
called for. 

3. Students of affiliated Theological Colleges who are pur- 
suing a double course in Arts and Divinity (six years at least) 
will take in the Third and Fourth Years the courses which 
constitute the ordinary curriculum in Arts, less a half course 


in each of these Years, or a whole course in elther. 


Vil. MEDALS, PRIZES, CLASSING, AND CERTIFI- 
CATES. 


1, Gold Medals will be awarded in the B.A. Honour Exam- 
inations to students who take the highest honours of the First 
Rank in the subjects stated below, and who shall have passed 
creditably the Ordinary Examinations for the Degree of B.A., 
provided they have been recommended therefor to the Corpor- 
ation by the Faculty on the report of the Examiners:— 

Lhe Henry Chapman Gold Meda for Classical Languages 
and Literature. ” 

The Prince of Wales Gold Medal for Mental and Moral 
Philosophy. 

The Anne Molson Gold Medal for Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy. 

The Shakspere Gold Medal for the Enolish Languages and 
Literature, nipregr 

The Logan Gold Medal for Geology, Mineralogy and Palzon- 


tology. 
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The Major Hiram Mills Gold Medal for Biology. 
The Governor-General’s Gold Medal for Modern Languages 
and Literature (see below, paragraph 6): | 

[n addition to the above, certain Medals are offered annually 
by the Alliance Francaise, at the diseretion of the Depart- 
ment of Modern Languages. 

If there be no candidate for any Medal, or if none of the 
candidates fulfil the required conditions, the Medal will be 
withheld, and the proceeds of its endowment for the year may 
be devoted to prizes in the subject for which it was intended. 
For details, see announcement of the several subjects below. 

2. Special Certificates will be given to those candidates for 
b.A. who have been placed in the First Class at the ordinary 
B.A. Examination; have obtained three-fourths of the maxi- 
mum marks in the aggregate of the six courses proper to the 
Third and Fourth Years, are in the First Class in not less 
than half of these courses, and have no Third Class. At this 
examination, no candidate who has taken exemptions (see 
pp. 68-72) can be placed in the First Class unless he has ob- 
tained First Class in four of the departments in which he has 
heen examined, and has no Third Class. 

3. Certificates of High General Standing will be granted to 
thore Undergraduates of the first two years who have obtained 
three-fourths of the maximum marks in the aggregate of the 
studies proper to their year, are placed in the First Class in 
not less than half the subjects, and have not more than one 
Third Class. 

4, Prizes or Certificates will be given to those Undergradu- 
ates who have distinguished themselves in the studies of a 
particular class, and have attended all the other classes proper 
to their year. | 

9. Graduates who attend lectures in any subject, and pass 
the corresponding examinations therein, may obtain certifi- 
cates of their standing, whether the course in question be 
Ordinary, Advanced or Honour. 

6. His Excellency tke Earl of Minto has been pleased to 
offer annually during his term of office a Gold Medal for the 
study of Modern Languages and Literature. 

Following are the regulations :— 

(1) The subjects for competition shall be the French and ‘German 
languages and literatures. 
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(2) The course of study shall extend over two years, viz., the 
Third and Fourth Years. 

(3) The successiu: Candidate must be capable of speaxing and 
writing both languages correctly. 

(4) There shall be examinations in the subjects of the z:ourse in 
both the Third and Fourth Years, at which Honours may be awarded 
to deserving Candidates. 

(5) The general conditions of competition and the privileges as 
regards exemptions shall be the same as for the other Goll Medals 
in the Faculty cf Arts. 

(6) Students from other Faculties shall be allowed to compete, 
provided they pass the examinations of the Third and Fourth Years 
in the above subjects. 

(7) Candidates des‘ring io enter tke Third Year of the Course, 
Who have not obtained First-Class Standing at the Intermodiate or 
Sessional Examinations of the Second Year in Arts, are required to 
pass an examination in the work of the first two years of the Course 
in Modern Languages, if called on to do so by the Professors. 

(8) The subjects cf examination shall be those of the Honour 
Course in Modern Languages. 


7. The Neil Stewart Prize of $15 open to all Undergradu- 
ates and Graduates of this University, and also to Graduates 
of any other University, who are students of Thedogy in 
some College affiliated to this University. The rules which 
govern the award of this prize are as follows :— 

(1) The Candidate must pass, in the First Class, a thorough 
examination upon the following subjects: Hebrew Grammar: reading 
and translation at sight from the Pentateuch, and from such poetic 
portions of the Scriptures as may be determined. 


(2) There will be two Hxaminations of three hours each—one in 
Grammar and the other in Translation and Analysis 


(Course for the present year: Hebrew Grammar (Cesenius; 


Translation and Analysis of Exodus; Isaiah XL. to the enid of the 
book.) 


(3) In case competitors should fail to attain the above standard, 
the prize will be withheld, and a prize of $30 will be offered in the 
following year for the same. 


This Prize, founded by the late Rev. C. C. Stewari, M.A., 
and termirated by his death, was re-established by the liberal- 
ity of the late Neil Stewart, Esq., of Vankleek Hill. 

8. Early English Text Society’s Prize—This prize, the an- 
nual gift of the Early English Text Society, will be awarded 
for proficiency in the subjects of the language group in the 
English Honour curriculum of the Third and Fourth Years. 

9. New Skakspere Society’s Prize.—This prize, the annual 
gift of the New Shakspere Society, open to Graduaies and 
Undergraduates, will be awarded for a critical knowledge of 


the following plays of Shakspere ‘Hamlet, Macbeth, Othello, 
King Lear. . 
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10. Charles G. Coster Memorial Prize. ts prize, intended 
as a tribute to the memory of the late Rev. Chas. G. Coster, 
M.A., Ph.D., Principal of the Grammar Sheol, St. John, 
N.B., is ‘offered by Colin H. Livingstone, B.A., to U aot ks 
uates (men or women) from the Maritime Provins: s (Nova 
pcotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island). Tr April, 
1904, it will be awarded to that Undergraduate of the First, 
Second or Third Year, from the above Provinces, who, in the 
opinion of the Faculty, has passed the most satisfactory Ses- 
sional Examinations, under certain conditions laid down by 
the donor. 


11, Annie McIntosh Prize—The income of the sum of $425, 
subscribed by the pupils and friends of the late Miss Annie 
M. McIntosh, will be offered as a pcize to students of the 
Royal Victoria College in such subject or for such work as 
the Faculty may determine. 


12. Science Scholarships Granted by Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sion for the Exhibition of 1851.—These scholarships of the 
value of £150 a year are tenable for two or, in rare instances, 
three years. They are limited, according to the Report of 
the Commision, “to those branches of Science (such as Phy- 
sics, Mechanics and Chemistry) the extension of which is 
specially important for our national industries.” Their object 
is not to facilitate ordinary collegiate studies, but “to enable 
students to continue the prosecution of science with the view of 
aiding in its advance or in its application to the industries of 
the country.” 


Seven nominations to these scholarships have already been 
placed by the Commissioners at the disposal of McGill Uni- 
versity (in 1891, 1893, 1895, 1897, 1899, 1901 and 1903). A 
scholarship was awarded on each occasion. 

When nominations are offered, they are open to students 
of not less than three years standing in the Faculty of Arts 
or of Applied Science, and are tenable at any University or 
at any other Institution. approved by the Commission. 

13. The names of those who have taken Honours, Certi- 
ficates or Prizes will be published in order of merit, with 
mention, in the case of students of the First and Second 
Years, of the schools in which their preliminary education 
has been received. 
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Vill. SUMMER CLASSES. 


During the months of May and June, a series of SumMuR 
CLASSES will be conducted, intended mainly in the first in- 
stance, to meet the requirements of students in the first two 
years of their course. The subjects offered are English, Latin, 
Greek, Mathematics, Logic, Physic s, Chemistry, French and 
German. A fee of eight dollars will be exigible for any one 
class, and of four dollars for each additional class. 


IX. COURSES OF LECTURES. 
Ciassical Literature and History. 


PROFESSORS:—W. hatte gues: M.A., LLD. 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR:—A. J: BE ATON, M.A., PxH.D. 
LECTURER :—S. B. SLACK, M.A 
PPO a et ee 








In this department, the work of the first two years is divided 
mainly between exercise in Grammar and Composition and 
the reading of ‘sclected authors. The attention of the student 
is at the same time directed to the collateral subjects of History, 
Literature, Antiquities, and G eography, im connection with 
which various text-books are recommended, as specified. below. 


In the Third and Fourth Years (as is in the Honour 
Courses) the instruction takes more of the lecture form, and 
an attempt is made to give a connected view of. the leading 
branches of ancient literature, and the most important phases 
of ancient life and thought. 

Students may be examined on the whole of the work pre- 
scribed for each class, even though it may not have been over- 
taken in lecture. 


Subjects are suggested for Summer Readings in the various 
branches of class work. Students are strongly recommended 
to’ undertake these subjects during their long vacation, and 
credit will be given for them at an examination held in the 
first week in October 

Students are also dectetabeawed to devote some part of the 

vacation to the subjects set down under the head of History 
and Literature, which will form part of the Sessional Examin- 
ation. 
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Greek. 


1. In this class, besides a review of grammatical principles 
(Allen’s Elementary Grammar), portions of some Greek 
authors—e.g., Xenophon, Homer, Herodotus, Lucian, and 
Kuripides—are read and explained. 

For 1903-04, the work will be CebetisTabula (Jerram, Clar- 
endon P pase): Homer, [lad XXII (Edwards, Pitt Press) ; 
Euripides, Alcestis (Blakeney, Bell & Sons). For Compo- 
sition, the manual used will be North & Hillard’s Greek Prose 
Composition (Rivingtons); for Translation at Sight, written 
and oral, Jerram’s Reddenda Minora (Clarendon Press). 

History—From B.C. 560 to.479, Cox’s “ Greeks and Per- 
sians”’ (Longmans’ Epoch Series). 

Four hours a week. 

The work of the Second Year will be selected mainly from 
the Greek Dramatists, and from Thucydides, Plato or Demos- 





thenes. 

Subjects for 1903-04 :— 

Summer Reapryes.—Lucian’s Charon and Somnium (Heit- 
land, Pitt Press). Students are also recommended to work 
through some portion of Burnet’s Greek Rudiments (Long- 





mans). 

SrsstonaL Lecrures—Thucydides, [IV (Graves, Macmi llan), 
in part; Homer, Odyssey LX (Edw ards, a P oak Sopho- 
cles, Electra (Jebb, Longmans, or Bayfield, Mac: iis), The 
practice of Composttion and Translation at Sight will be con- 
tinued as before: North & Hillard’s Greek Prose Composition 
(Rivingtons), and Jerram’s Anglice Reddenda (First Series). 

History.—The Athenian Supremacy; Cox’s “Athenian km- 
pire” (Longmans’ Epoch Series), with Abbott's “ Pericles ” 
(Putnam). 

LireRATURE.—Outlines as contained in Jebb’s Primer of 
Greek Literature, pp. 1-100. 

Four hours a week. 

The following books are recommended for general use during 
the first two years of the course: Jebb’s Introduction to Homer 
(Maclehose) ; Jebb’s Primer of Greek Literature, supplemented 
by readings in Murray, Jevons or Mahaffy; Gow’s Companion 
to School Classics (in part) ; Oman’s History of Greece (Long- 
mans), or Bury’s (Macrae rs Mahaffy’s Primer of Greek 
Antiquities ; and Tozer’s Primer of Classical Geography (Mae- 
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millan) ; \Allen’s Elementary Greek Grammar (Clarendon 
Press); or Burnet’s Greek R idiments. 

Students should provide themselyes also with Kiepert’s Atlas 
Antiquus. 

ré Year 3. Under the provisions of the new curriculum Greek is one 
of the subjects which may be offered as one of the six courses 
during the Third and Fourth Years together. The increased 
time which is thus given to it makes it possible to add to the 
reading of selected authors and the practice of Composition 
and ‘Translation at Sight short courses of lectures on subjects 
of general interest in the departments of History, Philosophy, 
Literature, Art and Antiquities. One-fourth of the whole time 
of the Class (i.e, one hour a week) is devoted to such lecture 
courses. 

For the Session 1903-04, the course will be as follows:— 
a. SUMMER READINGS.—Sophocles, Antigone (Jebb, Pitt Press, 
or Campbell & Abbott, Clarendon Press). 
b. History, Literature, ArT AnD ANTIQUITIES.—Courses will 
be delivered on two of the following three: 
(1) Greek Life and Antiquities—12 Lectures. 
(x) An outline sketch of Greek Poetry—12 Lectures. 
(3) Early Greece—12 Lectures. 








These lectures will be illustrated, where possible, by lantern 
slides or photographs, while many of the best works on classical 
antiquities will also be accessible to the student in the College 
Library. 

e. AuTHors.—Plato, Euthyphro (Heidel, American Book Com- 
pany) ; Aristophanes, Knights (Merry, Clarendon Press) ; 
Isocrates, Panegyricus (Sandys, Rivingtons). 

d. For practice in Composition, Sidgwick’s Introduction to 
ureek Prose will be used; for Translation at Sight, Tod 
and Longworth, Passages for Unseen Translation (Long- 
mans). 

Four hours a week. 


ourth 4, Subjects for 1903-4. 
ear. 


SUMMER READINGS —Merriam’s “The Phaeacians of 
Homer (Harper’s), containing Odyssey Vi, VII, VIII and 
XIII, 1-184. 

The remainder of the course will be the same as for the 
Third Year. 
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The following books are recommended for general use: 
Gows Companion to School Classics (Macmillan): Bury’s 
History of Greece (Macmillan); Jebb’s Growth and Influence 
of Classical Greek Poetry (Macmillan) ; Campbell’s Guide to 
Greek Tragedy (Percival); Abbott’s Pericles (Putnam): 
Haigh’s The Attic Theatre (Clarendon Press) ; Cornish’s Con- 
cise Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities (Murray) ; 
.Jevons’ or Mahaffy’s or Murray’s History of Greek Literature ; 
Kiepert’s Manual of Ancient Geography (Macmillan) ; Green- 
idge’s Constitutional History; King & Cookson’s Comparative 
Grammar (Clarendon Press). 


Students taking Comparative Philology as a half course in 
either the Third or Fourth Year may in that year omit from 
the prescribed courses in Greek, or Latin, or Greek and Latin 
together, one author and two of the short courses under the 
_ head of Liistory, Literature, Art and Antiquities. 


5. The work of the Honours Classes in Greek has been so Honour 
arranged as to admit of separate courses of lectures being given, Third a 
with illustrative readings, along certain main lines of literary Vents 
study, in addition to supplementary work as provided for below. 

In 1903-04 the Lecture courses will be as under, the books 
selected for class reading being specified under each separate 
_ head :— 

A. Alexandrine Poetry: Selections from Theocritus (Cholm- 
ley, Bell & Co.); Callimachus. 

B. Drama: Aeschylus, Agamemnon (Sidgwick, Clarendon 
Press). 

C. History: Thucydides VII (Marchant, Macmillan). 

Three hours a week. 

Translation at Sight.—Fox & Bromley’s Models and Ixer- 
cises (Clarendon Press). 

Prose Composition.—Sidgwick, and from dictation. 

Seminary Work.—Essays and Lectures on History, Litera- 
ture, Comparative Philology and Ancient Philosophy. 

6. Private Reading.—Plato, Purves’s Selections, pp. 1-21, Third Ye 
and 55 to 112 (Clarendon Press) ; Thucydides VI (Marchant, 
Macmillan) ; Sophocles, Antigone (Jebb, Pitt Press; or Camp- 
bell & Abbott, Clarendon Press). 

In History the examination will be directed to testing a gen- 
eral knowledge of the course of Greek History to the death of 


| 
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Fourth 
Year. 


rdinary. 
First 
Year. 





Alexander, and a more minute knowledge of the development 
of the Athenian Constitution and _ the period of Athenian 
Supremacy. In Literature, a general knowledge will be ex- 
pected of the course of Greek literature and a more minute 


knowledge of the lives and writings of the authors preseribed. 


| 

¢. Prwate Reading.—Sophocles, Trachiniae, (Jebb, Cam- 
bridge Press); Herocotus, Book VII (Butler. Macmillan) ; 
Aristophanes, Frogs (Merry, Clarendon Press); Attic Oratorgs 
(Jebb’s Selections, Macmillan) ; Aristotle, Ethies. I. TT; and X 
(Bywater, Oxford); Theocritus, I, 1], 1V, XI, XV (Cholmeley, 
Bell & Sons). 

History, Literature and Antiquities—Oman, Bury, Symonds, 
Murray; Jebb’s Growth and Influence of Classical Greek 
Poetry; Leaf’s Companion to the Iliad; Butcher’s Aspects of 
the Greek Genius; Mahaffy’s Social Life in Greece: Jebb’s 
Attic Orators. 

Grammar and. Philology—Goodwin’s Greek Moods and 
Tenses, and Giles’s Short Manual of Philology (Maemillan) ; 


Monro’s Homeric Grammar (Clar ndon Press), 





British School of Classical Studies in Athens. 


This University is a contributor to the support of this 
School, which affords facilities for archeological and classical 
investigation, and study in Greece. Graduates in Arts of 
McGill University are accordingly entitled to special privileges 
and advantages as regards tuition in the School. 

Latin. 

1. In this class, besides a general review of grammatical 
principles (Latin Grammar, Gildersleeve and Lodge), portions 
of some Latin, author,—such as Ovid, Tibullus. Li vy, Sallust, 
Virgil, Horace or Cicero—are read and explained, 

For 1903-4, the subjects will be Cicero, De Amicitia (Ben- 
nett, Sanborn & Co.); Ovid, Elegiac Selections (F. C. Smith, 
Bell & Co.); Virgil, Aeneid V (Phillipson, Bell & Co.). For 
practice m Composition, both written and oral. the text-book in 
use during the first year will be Nutting, Supplementary Latin 
Composition (Allyn and Bacon); and for Translation at Sight, 
Ritehie’s Easy Passages for Sight Translation (Longmans). 
Hastory— Carthaginian Wars, B.C.,263-146; Shuckburgh’s 
History of Rome, or “Rome and Carthage” (Longmans’ Epoch 
Series). 

Four hours a week. 
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For 1903-04, the subjects will be:— 

SUMMER REApINGS.—Cicero, Selections, (Parts I and ID) 
(Brackenbury, Rivingtons), 

Students are also recommended to continue the 
Prose Composition (North and Hillard). 

SESSIONAL LEcTURES.—Livy ,Book XX] (Trayes, Bell & 
Sons); Horace, Church’s Political and Histor ical Odes, (Blackie. 
Clarendon Press); Virgil, Aeneid VI (Sidgwick, Pitt Press). 
Composition and Translation at Sight, North and Hillard’s 
Latin Prose Composition (Rivingtons); and Ritchie’s Easy 
Passages (Longmans). 

Hisrory.—The Last Century of the Republic. eae 133- 
dl; as in Beesly’s “The Gracchi, Marius and Sulla” (Long- 
man’s Epoch Series), and “The Roman Triumvirates” (Meri- 
vale, Longmans’ Epoch eis 

ee ee ine subject matter of Quintilian X, chap. 
1, $$ 37-131. 

Pour hours a week. 


practice of 


The following books are recommended for general use dur- 
ing the first two years of the course: How and Leigh’s His- 
tory of Rome (Longmans) ; Strachan-Dayidson’s Cicero; 


Warde-Fowler’s Caesar dh utnam) - Literature: Wilkins’ Primer 
of Roman Literature W ilkins " rimer of Roman Antiquities; 


Latin Grammar, Cid rsleeve and Lodge. 
Students should provide themselves also with Kiepert’s 
Atlas Antiquus. 

Under the provisions of the new curriculum, Latin is 
one of the subjects which may be offered as one of six courses, 
during the Third and Fourth Years together. The increased 
time which is thus given to it makes it possible to add to the 
reading of selected authors and the practice of Composition 
and ‘Translation at Sight short courses of lectures on subjects 
of general interest in the departments of History, Philosophy, 
Literature, Art and Antiquities. .One-fourth of the whole 
time of the Class (i.e., one hour a week) is devoted to such lee- 
ture-courses. | 


For the Session of 1903-04, the course will be as follows:— 
Summer Reapines.—Virgil, Aeneid IX (Sidgwick, Pitt 
Press). 


Second 
Year. 


Third 
Year. 








ay) 


b. History, LireraTurE. AND ANTIQUITIES.—Courses wil] 
be delivered on at least two of the following three sub- 


jects :— 





(1) Private Life of the Romans—12 Lectures. 
(2) The History of the Roman Kmpire—12 Lectures. 
(?) History of Roman Literature from the end of the 


Republic—12 Lectures, 

These lectures will be illustrated, where possible, with lan- 
tern slides or photographs, while many of the best works on 
classical antiquities will also be accessible to the student in 
the College Library. 

c. AUTHORS.—Cicero, Pro Plancio (Auden, Macmillan); 
Tacitus, Histories II. (Godley, Macmillan); Catullus, Ti- 
bullus and Propertius (Wratislaw and Sutton, Bell & 
Sons). 

d. For practice in Composition, Nixon’s Parallel Extracts (Mac- 
millan), and from dictation; and for Translation at Sight, 
Tod and Longworth, Passages for Unseen Translation 
(Longmans). 

Four hours a week. 


Fourth 4. Subjects for 1903-04 :— 
Year. SUMMER Rrapines.—Horace, De Arte Poetica (Wilkins, 
Maemillan). 


The remainder of the course will be the same as for the 
Third Year, 
Norr.—The following books are recommended for general 
use: Gow’s Companion to School Classics (Macmillan) ; 
Mackail’s Latin Literature (Murray); How and Leigh’s His- 
tory of Rome (Longmans); Pelham’s Outlines of Roman His- 
tory (Percival) ; Capes’ Early Roman Empire (Longmans’ Epoch 
Series); Cornish’s Concise Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities (Murray); Kiepert’s Manual of Ancient Geography 
(Macmillan); Bennett’s Appendix to Latin Grammar. 


Students taking Comparative Philology as a half course in 
either the Third or Fourth Year may in that year omit from 
the prescribed courses in Latin, or Greek, or Latin and Greek 
together, one author and two of the short courses under the 
head of History, Literature, Art and Antiquities. 


Honours, 5. As in Greek, the work of the Honours Classes in Latin 
Third and has been so arranged as to admit of separate courses of lec- 


Fourth ‘ee rs 79 ie remy eee : 
Years. ‘ures being given, with illustrative readings, along certain 
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main lines of literary study, in addition to supplementary 
work as provided for below. In 1903-04, the Lecture Courses 
will be on three of the following, the books selected for class 
reading being specified under each separate head :— 

A. Epic Poetry: Virgil, Aeneid, I-IV (Sidewick Pitt Press); 
Selections from Lucan and Statius. 

B. Prose: Development of Latin Style (Gudeman’s Prose 
Selections, Harper). | 

C, Satire: Merry’s Fragments; Horace, Satires (Palmer): 
Juvenal (Duff, Pitt Press); Persius (Conington and Nettleship, 
Clarendon Press). 

D. Oratory: Cicero, Verrine Orations (in part). 

Three hours a week. 

Translation at Sight——Fox & Bromley’s Models and Exer- 
cises (Clarendon Pre:s). Prcse Composition.—Selected pas- 

“sages. 

Seminary Work.—Essays and Lectures on History, Litera- 
ture, Comparative Philology and Ancient Philosophy. 

6. Private Reading.—Horace, Epistles I (Wilkins, Macmil- Third 
lan); Cicero, Selections from Letters (Tyrrell, Macmillan, Year: 
pp. 1-83); Virgil, Aeneid IX (Sidgwick, Pitt Press) ; Sallust, 
Catiline (Cook, Macmillan). 

fistory.—A general knowledge of Roman History to the end 
of the first Century A.D., and a more minute knowledge of 
the period from B.C. 146 to the Death of Augustus. 

Literature —A general knowledge will be expected of the 
course of Roman Literature, and a more minute knowledge of 
the lives and writings of the authors prescribed. 

%. Private Readings. —Plautus, Trinumnus, (Gray; Pitt fourth 
Press) ; Livy II (Conway, Pitt Press) ; Cicero, ‘Tusculan Dis- digi 
putations I, FI, and Pro Cluentio (Peterson, Macmillan) ; 
Merry’s Fragments of Early Latin Poetry (Clarendon Press) ; 
Quintilian, Book X (Peterson, Clarendon Press). 

History, Interature and A ntiquities—How & Leigh’s History 
of Rome (Longmans); Tyrrell’s Latin Poetry; Students’ Com- 
panion to Latin Authors (Middleton & Mills, Macmillan). 

Grammar and Philology.—Windsay’s Short Historical Latin 
Grammar (Clarendon Press) and Giles’ Short Manual of 
Philology (Macmillan) ; Lindsay’s Textual Emendation (Mac- 
millan). 
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British School of ‘Classical Studies at Rome. 

Lhe University has become a contributor to the support of 
this School, which has been recently instituted, and the same 
advantages will be enjoyed by members of the University as are 
olfered in connection with the School at Athens (p. 80). The 
publications of both Societies are available in the University 
Library. 

Sanskrit. 





LECTURER: - — 


The two courses in Sanskrit are primarily intended for stu- 
dents who have passed the Intermediate examination, but per- 
mission may in certain other cases be obtained to attend the 
elementary course. 

I, A. For beginners, the work mainly consisting in the 
mastering of the elements of Sanskrit Grammar with such 
composition as tends to fix in the mind the knowledge thus 
acquired. Etymological references will be frequently made and 
comparisons suggested in order at once to familiarize the lan- 
guage and give it an educational value in spite of the elemen- 
tary nature of the course. This course counts as a half-course 
qualifying for the degree, and it is especially recommended to 
students attending the half-course in Comparative Philology. 

Two hours a week. 

1. B. For those students who have already passed through 
Course A or its equivalent in Sanskrit preparation; one hour 
per week is devoted to Lectures on Indian Literature, com- 
mencing (1903-04) with the Post Vedie Period. Two hours 
are devoted to reading selections; one hour to grammar and 
composition bearing especially on the texts read. Course B 
counts as one full course to the Final: courses A and B together, 
one and one-half, the student taking up Course B not being 
debarred thereby from repeating a course in another department. 

Four hours a week. 

Books required: Perry, Senskrit Primer: Whitney’s San- 
skrit Grammar; Lanman’s Sanskrit Reader (Ginn & Co.). For 
reference: Sanskrit Literature, A. A. Macdonell (Heinemann). 

Summer Readings.—A course of Summer Readings will be 
suggested according to individual needs. During the months 
of May and June the lecturer will be glad to give his personal 
supervision to students of Sanskrit and is prepared to give 
lectures if due notice is given. 
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Comparative Philology. 


A. JUDSON Es TON, M.A., Fu.D. 
Ss. BB. SLACK, M.A. 


LECTURERS :— , 

1. A~—INTRopUcTORY CouRsE.—25 Leetures. 

This course will deal with the following subjects: the history 
of the Science of Comparative Philology; the Indo-Germanic 
languages and their classification and relation to one another; 
the origin of the so-called Aryan people and their primitive 
home and culture; the nature of compounds; the phenomenon 
of Ablaut and its importance in explaining apparent irregular- 
ities of declension and conjugation; the existence of external 
Sandhi in the indo-Germanic languages; and the mfluence of 
Analogy and Contamination im the formation of words. ‘The 
leetures will then go on to consider the Phonology of the Indo- 
Germanic languages in detail. 

1. B—ComMPARATIVE GRAMMAR OF GREEK AND LATIN.— 
25 Lectures. 

This course will deal more exclusively with the history and 
structure of these languages and their relation to the other 
members of the group. 

It is primarily intended for Honour Students in the Classics, 
but is open also to such others as may be found to be qualified. 


are allowed to students taking the lectures in Comparative 
Philology, enabling them to make a full course by combining 
it with either Greek or Latin, or two full courses by combining 
it with both. 


Certain exemptions in the Classical Courses (see pp. 79 and §2) 


English Language and Literature. 
PROFESSOR :—CHAS. E. Moyse, B.A. 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR :—P. T. LAFLEUR, M.A. 
LECTURER :—J. W. CUNLIFFE, D.LITT. 

TuTOR AND LECTURER (ROYAL VICTORIA COLLEGE) :— 
SusAN ©. CAMERON, M.A. 


a A ENGLISH LiTERATURE.—The course will paeers a0 Ordinary. 
outline of English Literature from the Anglo-Saxon Period to First 
the present day, and will be illustrated by printed syllabuses Year. 
and Jantern slides. The general subject will be divided into 
four periods (Pre-Chaucerian, Italian, French, Popular), 
and approached for the most part through literary types. 

Sindents are recommended to use Morley’s Charts of Eng- 
lish Literature. Three hours a week. 








Second 
Year. 


Taird and 
Fourth 
Years. 


lor affiliated Colleces in place of the above, the whole of 
Halleck’s History of E glish Literature (American Book 
Co.). 

1. B. Enenisn Courosrrion.—A course of lectures, chiefly 
synthetical, on the principles of English composition, with 
special reference to the use of words and the construction of 
sentences and paragraphs. Regular essays are required of all 
students. 'Text-Books:—Nichol’s Manual (or an equivalent). 
One hour a week. | 

1. C. History.—The Main Kpochs of European History, 
being History I. (see p. 98). 

*. ENGLISH LiTERATURE.—The course (for the Session 1903- 
04 only), will be 1. A of the First Year. 

For affiliated Colleges, Halleck’s History of English Liter- 
ature, as above. j 

Fortnightly Kssays will be required on subjects set in con- 
nection with the lectures and will he taken into account in 
determining the standing of students at the end of the session. 

3. A. ENGLISH LITERATURE.—Shakspere—This course will 
begin with a review of the early history of the English drama, 
and of the conditions which led to its development in the time 
of Elizabeth. The advances made by the earlier Elizabethan 
dramatists will be noted, and Shakspere’s methods illustrated 
by a comparative study of A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
Romeo and Juliet, Henry V, As You Like It, Hamlet, Macbeth, 
King Lear,-and The Tempest; the relation of these plays to 
their sources will also be considered. Students are recom- 
mended to read as many of Shakspere’s plays as they can, and 
to give special attention to those mentioned above. 

3. B. A course on Poetry and the Drama. England from 
1660 to 1789, with special and detailed reference to changes 
in literary ideals and expression during the period discussed. 
The lectures will include poets, from Dryden to Crabbe; dra- 
matists, from the writers of Heroic plays to Sheridan. Stu- 
dents will be called upon to pay special attention to the fol- 
lowing works: Dryden, Absalom and Achitophel; Pope, Selec- 
tions from the Essay on Man, and The Rape of the Lock; 
‘Thomson, The Seasons (one book) ; Cowper, The Task (one 
book) ; Crabbe, The Borough (four divisions) ; Dryden, Essay 
on Dramatic Poesy; Addison, Cato; Goldsmith, She Stoops to 
Conquer; Sheridan, The School for Scandal. Two hours a 
week. 
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d. C. EnetIisH Lancuacre.—The ¢ourse will consist mainly 
of the translation and examination of the neue Language 
im its earliest and distinctive stages, and may 
-of any two courses in English Literature. From time to time 
the relation of English to other Teutonic languages will be 
illustrated. A few Early English texts will be studied with 
the view of elucidating the later hist tory of English. There 
will be a series of illustrated lecturcs in which various de tails 
of literature and aspects of life in the period under Investiga- 
tion will be exhibited. | 

L'ext-Books :—Sweet, Anglo-Saxon Primer; Anglo-Saxon 
Reader (the whole). Morris, Specimens of Early Kinglish, 
Part II, Extt. J, Il, VI, VII, IX: . Four hours a week. | 

3. D. ENGLisH Composition.—An advanced course on 
English Composition, including style, methods and principles 
of literary criticism treated from the historical point of view, 
and an introduction to the comparative study of literature in 
accordance with the most recent results of contemporary 
thought and research. In connection with this course students 
will be examined in a course of prescribed readings. Essays 
at stated periods are required of all. 

Books of reference and authorities:—Saintsbury’s History 
of Criticism; Lessing, Sainte-Beuve, Brunetiére, Arnold, Rus- 
kin, Worsfold. One hour a week. 

4. A. EnetisH LITERATURE.—A course on the Leading Poets 
of the Nineteenth Century. The chief aspects of the French 
Revolution will be considered, and Republican feeling in Eng- 
land illustrated chiefly from the works of Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge and Southey. The indirect revolutionary poets Byron 
and Shelley will then be considered, and their typical poems, 
together with those of the poets already mentioned, critically 
examined. The remainder of the course will be given to Scott, 
Keats, Tennyson, Browning and Swinburne. ‘Two hours a 
week. 

The following poems have been selected for private reading. 
A paper will be set on them at the sessional examination of the 
Fourth Year: 

Wordsworth:—The Scholars of the Village School of—; 
Two April Mornings; The Fountain; The Peak of Weather- 
lam, in the Prelude—(“ One Summer evening (led by her) 
if fotind, > Book I) ; Lucy Poems; “ Earth has not anything—;” 
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Hart-leap Well; Tables Turned; Lines written in early spring; 
Do my Sister; Excursion—The Vision in the Skies, (“So wag 
he lifted gently from the ground,” Book II): The Child and 
the Shell, (“I have seen a curious Child.’ Book [V); Lao- 
damia; “It is a beauteous evening”: “The world is too much 
with us”; “Scorn not the Sonnet”: “ Milton. thou shouldst 
be living”; Daffodils; The Yarrow Poems. Coleridge :—De- 
jection; Ode to France; Lines to a Gentleman. composed on 
the Night after his. Recitation of a Poem on the Growth of an 
Individual Mind; Love; Youth and Age: Fancy in Nubibus; 

- oO > : : b) 
Christabel; Hymn before’ sunrise in Vale of Chamouni. 
scott:—Lady of the Lake; Wild Huntsman: Fire King. 
Byron -—A Distant View of Harrow on the Hill: Childish 
Recollections; Manfred; Childe Harold. Canto T. Keats :— 
Isabella; Ode to a Grecian Urn: Chapman’s Homer. Shel- 
ley:—Ode to the West Wind; The Cloud: The Skylark; Alas- 


1 
4 


tor; Ozymandias; Adonais. Tennyson :—The Princess: Tn 
Memoriam. Browning :—Christmas Eve and Easter Day; 


Saul; Johannes KRoviddta ; Pictor Ignotus; Fra Lippo Lippi; 
Andrea del Sarto: The Bishop orders his Tomb at Saint 
Praxed’s Church: Bishop Blougram’s Apology. 


4. B. A general course on the history of English Prose 
Fiction from Richardson to the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, treating of the various forms successive ‘ly given to English 
novels during the period, and the influences that stimulated 
or otherwise affected such productions. While students are 
expect ted to show particular knowledge of English masterpieces 
in this kind, frequen t reference to cognate works by continental 
writers will also demand some famili larity with contemporary 
European literature. Portions of the following works will be 
selected for detailed study and discussion: Richardson, Clarissa 
Harlowe; Fielding, Amelia: Goldsmith, The Vicar of Wake- 
field; Godwin, Caleb Williams: Wa’ Ipole, ‘The Castle of Ot ranto ; 
Phaeker ray, Tene Esmond. Books of reference :—Raleigh, 
The English Novel: Dunlop, History of Fiction: Tuckerman, 
Jaittreson, Two hours a week. 


4. C. ENGLIsH Composrtion.—The statement respecting 3 
D (p. 8%), indicates the method and character of this course. 
which is regarded as a continuation of the course in the Third 
Year. 
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Honour students of the Third Year will take courses 5 and Honours. 


ry ; 


6 in addition to the ordinary English requirements of the T’hirJ 
Year in language and literature. 

5. CHAUCER, SPENSER AND MiLtTon.—Chaucer will be con- 
sidered with reference to the social life of his time, which will 
be illustrated from his works, eneny from the Prologué to the 
Canterbury Tales. He will then be discussed with the view of 
bringing out not only his intrinsic merits, but his connection 
with French and Utalian literature and his relation to his pre- 
decessors and successors in English poetry. 

Students will read the following works for examination: 
. to Ae Canterbury Tales: The Knightes Tale; The 
Parleme * Foules; The Hous of Fame. 

Two hours a week up to Christmas. 

After Christmas, Spenser and Milton will 


in relation to the political and relicious life of their times, ans 
afterwards as to their poctic development and influence. 

Siudents will read the following works for examination: 
Mother Hubbard’s Tale; Colin Clout’s Come Home Again; 
Epithalamium; Faerie Queene, Bk. 1; Milton’s English Poems 
of the First Period (to 1637); Paradise Lost, Bks. I and Il. 

Two hours a week. 

6. Prose writers before Dryden.—The main object. of the 
course will be to discuss the chief literary influences visible 
in the Pre-Restoration writers of English Prose and to exam- 
ine characteristics of style. The subject will be treated chron- 
olegically. As the course is largely interpretative and erit- 
ical, facts of biography will be used only when they illustrate 
points of moment. 

Students will read the following works for examination: 
More, Utopia; Sidney, An Apologie for Poetry (Cook); Lodge, 
Rosalynd (Collier’s Shakespeare’s : Library); bacon, New At- 
lantis: Earle, Microcosmographie (Arber); Milton, Areopagit- 
ica (Ha&les). 

Two hours a week. 

Honour Students of the Fourth Year will select Language or 
Literature. . 

Lanevaae.—The main subjects of study will be Anglo- 
Saxon. Middle Enelish and Mceso-Gothic. Elementary courses 
pay be given in Icelandic and Old Saxon if thought destrable. 

Aneglo-Saxon.—The whole of Béowulf will be read im class 
nid illustrated by notes on origins, philology and textual emen- 


Third 


Year. 
Honours... 
Fourth 
Year. 
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dations.  Teat-Bool:: Harrison and Sharp’s Béowulf (Ginn), 
Students will read sclected portions of other poems for examin- 
ation. Anglo-Saxon prose will be studied mainly in the trans- 
lation of Gregory’s Pastoral Care and tlfric’s Homilies. 
Students will Le guided in the examination of dialectal texts 
and. referred to Important articles in periodical literature deal- 
Ing with that subject and also with the field of Anglo-Saxon 
generally, 

Three hours a week. 

5. Middle English.— The course 1s intended to give a know- 
ledge of dialectical] English and to illustrate the changes the 
language has undergone. The texts given in Morris’s Speci- 
mens of Early English, Part I. and Morris and Skeat’s Speci- 
mens of Karly English, Part IT, may be regarded as the chief 
material for study. A list of books of reference and of impor- 
tant monographs will be given at the commencement of the 
course. 

Two hours a week. 

9. Mceso-Gothic.—The course on Mceso-Gothie is intended 
to open the way to the comparative study of allied Teutonic 
languages. Particular attention will be given to the phono- 
logical relations of Moeso-Gothie and Anglo-Saxon.  Tezt- 
Books: Wright, Primer of the Gothic language; Ulfilas 
(Heyne). 

TATERATURE.—The courses in Literature deal mainly with 
the post-Restoration period. Two of them are of ¢ general 
character and two are limited to individual authors. The 
latter may be supplemented by courses on Wordsworth and 
Tennyson. | | 

10. Moprrn Prose Wrirers.—<A [ter a short sketch of the 
earlier history of English prose, attention will be directed to 
the development of periodical literature and the rise of jour- 
nalism. The influence of leading egsgayists upon their contem- 
poraries and successors will be analyzed, with special reference 
to the works of Carlyle, Ruskin, Matthew Arnold and Robert 
Louis Stevenson. Some account w; ll be given of modern news- 
paper organization and its relation to present-day literature. 

Students will read the following works for examination: 
Carlyle, Heroes and Hero Worship; Ruskin, Crown of Wild 
Olive; Arnold, Essays in Criticism, Second Series (Macmil- 
lan) ; Stevenson, Virginibus Puerisque. 


Two hours a week. 
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11. COMPARATIVE LITERATURE.—A course of lectures on the 
influence of English literature upon the continent of Hurope, 
chiefly during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The 
treatment discusses Mainly the historical development of ideas, 
but examines also corresponding modifieations regarding liter- 
ary method and form. 

Voltaire, Letters concerning the English Nation: Elton. The 
Augustan Age; Texte, Jean Jacques Rousseau and the Cosmo- 
politan Spirit in Literature (tr. Matthews); Brunetiére, 
L’Evolution des Genres. 

Two hours a week. 

12. SHAKSPERE.—The history of Shakesperean criticism, 
textual and esthetic, will be traced from its beginnings in Ene- 
land and Germany to the present time. Students will be 
directed to make themselves acquainted by private reading with 
the most important problems and results of modern research. 

Two hours a week before Christmas. 

13. Browntne.—This course will aim at explaining Brown- 
ing’s view of the poetic art, his characteristic methods, and 
his outlook on the life and thought of his time. Selected short- 
er poems will be studied in class, and detailed lists of these, 
arranged under subject-headings, will be supplied for private 
reading. 

Two hours a week after Christmas. 


Viodern Languages. 


7 


PROFESSOR :—HERMANN WALTER, M.A., PH.D. 
Soucy R. GREGOR, B.A., PH.D. 
LECTURERS: {E. T. LAMBERT, B.A. 


| J. L. Morin, M.A. 
TUTOR AND LECTURER (ROYAL VICTORIA COLLEGE) :— 
MLLE. MILHAU, Lic, UNIV. FR.; OFFICIER D’ ACADEMIE. 


A.—French. 


Owing to the position which this University occupies in the 
midst of a very large French-speaking population, there is a 
permanent demand for courses of a practical, conversational 
character: for the same reason the Department profits by the 
co-operation of French church services, French family life, 
French newspapers, French theatres, French literary clubs, 
and public lecture courses in the French language. 
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In drawing wp the following dual courses endeavours have 
been made to meet the special needs of the professional men 
of the P rovince ot () lehec (every student being given the Op- 
portunity to learn to speak Frene h), and also to defo.” for the 
maintenance of scientific methods, Tn Courses 1 and 3, the 
study of grammar and literature js carried on in accordance 
with the usual academic traditions, the Frenc v language being, 
oe eel used in class instruction. In Courses 2 and 

, the method of tea hing is of a more orice character; the 
; rench language only is used, and the texts prescribed are made 
the subject of ‘onversation. analysis, résumés. ete. In the 
Third and Fourt h Years all lectures are given and all studies 
earried on in French. 

Students will take as part of their Honour Course in Med- 
ern Languages that b part of section 1. A, of the course on Com- 
parative Philology (p. 59), which deals with the general prin- 
ciples of linguistic development. 

1. Borel, Grammaire Francaise (Holt and Co.). The follow- 
ing texts will be studied: @. S. and, La Mare au Diable (Ginn 
and Co.) Super, His ‘toire de France (Holt and Co). 

Maupassant, Huit contes shots (Heath and Co.); Lamar- 
tine, Seénes de la Révolution Frangaise (Heath and Co.) ; 
Labiche, Voyage de M. Perr ichon (American Book Co.); 
Mérimée, Quatre Contes (Holt and Co.): A number of French 
poems selected by the Department. 

There will be recular written exercises, Great importance 
will be attached to correct pronunciation, which will be taught 
phonetically. 

The examinations for the st tudents of Affiliated Colleges will 
include the whole of courses 1 an 2. Equivalents for the ~ 
work of Course 2 and the oral examination will be stated 
application. 

Four hours weekly, two for each course. 

0. SUMMER READINGS for students entering on their Second 
Year:—Moliére, Femmes Savantes; Vigny, La canne de Jone 
(Heath and Co.), 

SESSTIONAL Lecrurss. bain Third French Course; 
Correille, Horace (Holt and Co. ; Hugo, Les Misérables (Ginn 
and Co.): Pekin te Wistoriest P rench Grammar. 

4. Séour, La Retraite de Moscou (Holt and Co.); Ra- 
cine, Andromaque (Heath and Co.); Hugo, Ruy Blas (Heath 
and Co.); Mansion, Petite esquisse de la Littérature Franeaise 
(McDougall, London). 


‘ 
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The examination for the students of Affiliated Colleges will 
include the whole of Courses 3 and 4. Equivalents for the 
oral work of Course 4 and the oral examination will be stated 
on application. 

Four hours weekly, two for each course. 

These courses will consist mainly in the study of French Third and 
Literature and Advanced Prose Composition. Fourth 

Summer Reapines for students entering on the Third or Y°8"S: 
Fourth Year:—Molicre, Misanthrope (Holt and Co.); Renan, 
Souvenirs d’Enfance et ce Jeunesse (Heath and Co.). 

SEssionaL Lecrures.—Literature in the XVIIIth and 
XIXth Centuries: Lesage, Gil Blas (Heath and Co.); Mari- 
raux, Le Jeu de Amour et du Hasard; J. J. Rousseau, Selec- 
tions; Voltaire, Mérope; Victor Hugo, Hernani; Musset, Se- 
lections (Ginn and Co.); Balzac, Eugémie Grandet; Banville, 
Gringoire. 

Prose Composition.—Spiers Graduated Course of Transla- 
=H into prea Prose (Simpkin, Marshall and Co., London.) 

Literature up to the end of theXVIIth Century; Cor- 1904-1905. 
Baas Polyeucte; Racine, Athalie, Bajazet; Moliére, L’Avare; 
Boileau, L’Art Poétique (Pitt Press); La Bruyere, Selections ; 
Madame de la Fayette, La Princesse de-Cleve; Faguet, Littera- 
ture Francaise. 

Prose Composition -—-Spiers, Graduated Course of Transla- 
tion into French Prose (Simpkin, Marshall and Co., London). 

N. B. 5a order to be admitted to the above classes a student 
must understand French well enough to take lectures deliv- 
ered in French. 

Four hours weekly. 

The work of the Honours Classes in French is divided into Licecusl 
three sections. The First includes the Historical study ‘of the thirg and 
French language, the Second, the History of French Litera- Fourth 
ture, the Third, French Composition and the Reading and Yours: 
Study of French Texts. The First and Second Sections are 
taken up in alternate years, the Third annually. Students 

the Third and Fourth Years take lectures together. In 
order to obtain Honours, candidates. must be able to speak 
French fluently. 

» This course will deal with the Historical development of Philology. 
the French language from its origin to the present day. The 1903-1904. 
Old French Period will receive special attention, and im this con- 
nection the oldest texts will be read. Provencal grammar will 


1903-1904. 
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necessarily be referred to. Students will make use of Schwan’s 
Altfranzdsische Grammatik (revised by Behrens), Darmes- 
teters Cours de Grammaire Histo:ique and Nyrop’s Gram- 
maire Historique. 

Th e2 hours weekly. 

8. Inasmuch as the Ordinary Course provides a comprehen- 
sive survey of French Literature, Honour Students will be re- 
quired to make a special study of certain men, movements and 
pericds. 

Three hours weekly. 

g 


t . 


Students will receive instruction in the art of com posi. 
tion. They will be required to write a number of French papers 
on liierary subjects, in connection with which readings will be 
suggested, 

N. B.—Fefore entering on their Third Year Course, Honour 
Studerts are expected to have read the following: Corneille, 
Le Cid, Horace, Cinna, Polyeucte; Racine,—Andromaque, 
Britannicus, Phédre, Athalie: Moliere,—Ecole des Femmes, 
Misanthrope, ‘T'artuffe, Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, Les- 
Femmes Savantes; Boileau,—L’Art Poétique, except where 
these texts are part of the readings prescribed for the Ordinary 
Course. 





B.—German. 


The Ordinary Courses mainly keep practical ends in view. 
In the first two years special attention is given to Grammar, 
in the Third and Fourth to Literature. Texts are studied 
from the esthetic and critical as well as from the historical 
and linguistic point of view. A considerable amount of trans- 
lation is done in class. English-German exercises in the pre- 
seribed text-book on. Grammar being supplemented by the 
translation into German of easy prose passages and the retrans- 
lation of texts. Importance is attached to correct and expres- 
sive reading aloud. 

1. The Joynes-Meissner German Grammar (Heath & Coy 
Huss, German Reader (Heath & Co.) ; Wildenbruch, Stille 
Wasser (Heath & Co.); Stern, Geschichten vom Rhein (Ameri- 
can Book Co.) ; Moser, Der Bibliothekar (American Book Co.). 

Tutorial classes conducted during May and June enable 
students to overtake work not completed by the close of the 
Winter Session. 

Four hours weekly. 
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The Joynes-Meissner German Grammar: Ilorning’s Ger- 
man Composition ; Wildenbruch, Das Edle Blut (Heath & Co.) : 
Uhland, Ballads and Romances (Macmillan & Co.) : Heyse, 
L, Arrabbiata (G. Wahr); Schiller, Maria Stuart (Heath & 
Co.). 

Four hours weekly. 

The examination for the students of Affiliated Colleges 
will, in addition to the above, include equivalents for the oral 
examination to be stated on application. 

SUMMER ReapINGs for students entering on their Second 
Year :—Hauff, Lichtenstein (Heath & Co.). 

3. SESSIONAL LeEcTURES.—The Joynes-Mcissner German 
Grammar; Horning’s German Composition; Schiller, Wilhelm 
Tell (Heath & Co.); Meyer, Gustay Adolf’s Page (Heath & 


Co.) ; Goethe, Hermann and Dorothea; Schiller, Das Lied yon 


der Glocke (Heath & Co.); Schiller’s Ballads (Heath & Co.); 
Keller, Bilder aus der Deutschen Literatur (American Book 


Mio. k Wen 

Four hours weekly. 

The examination for the students of Affiliated Colleges 
will, in addition to the above, include equivalents for the oral 
examination to be stated on application. 

SUMMER ReEapINGs for students entering on their Third or 
Fourth Year.—Freytag, Soll und Haben (Heath & Co.). 

4, SESSIONAL LectuRES.—Lessing,, Emilia Galotti (Heath 
& Co.) ; Goethe, Iphigenie auf Tauris (Pitt Press) ; Schiller, 
Historische Skizzen (Clarendon Pres); Keller, Dietegen 
(Ginn & Co.) ; Heine, Poems (Heath & Co.). 

5. Goethe, Egmont (Ginn & Co.) ; Schiller, Die Braut von 
Messina; Kleist, Prinz Friedrich von Homburg (Ginn & Co.) ; 
Sudermann, ies Katzensteg (Heath & Co.) ; Heine, Harzreise. 

Translation of prose jase from English into German. 
Four hours weekly in each year. 

The work of the Honour Classes in German is divided into 
three Sections. The First includes the Historical study of the 
German Language; the Second, the History of German Litera- 
ture; the Third, German Compos sition and the Reading and 
Critical Study of Texts. The First and Second Sections are 
taken up in alternate years; the Third, annually. Students 
of the Third and Fourth Years take Lectures together. Lan- 
guage in German is taken up in the same Session as Literature 
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in French, and vice versa. © The German Language alone is used 
in Class instruction. 

In order to obtain Honours. candidates must be ¢ capable. of 
speaking German fluently. 


6. (4) A general outline of the development of the German 
Language from its ori 


Q origin to the present day, in the course of 
which th ‘ operation of the principal laws exemplified in the 
erowth of the angpage will be traced. 

(0): A special study of the Middle liigh German period, its 
language and literature, with selected texts. 

he following books will be used :—Bachmann, Mittelhoeh- 
deuisches Lesebuch (Faesi and Be r, Aurich); F, l\aufmann, 
Deutsche - Grammatik ; Behaghel, Die Deutsche Sprache; 
Wright, Middle High German Primer (Clarendon Press). 

Three he I's weekly, 

iit as the Ordinary Course provides a comprehen- 
sive survey of German Literatur= Honour Students will | 
required to make a spec‘al study of certain men, movements 
and periods. 

Lhree hours weekly. 

%. Students will receive instruction in the art of oe 
They will be required to write a number of German papers on 
literary-subjects in connection with which rea ‘dina! will be sug- 
gested. 

N.B.—Before entering on their Third Year Course, Honour 
Students are expected to have read the following :—Lessing,— 
Minna von Barnhelm or Nathan der Weise ; Schiller—Wilhelm 
Tell, Maria Stuart, Jungfrau von Orleans. Wallenstein, Bal- 
lads; Goethe,—Goetz von rhchingen, Eemont, Hermann und 
Dorothea, Poems, except where these texts are partof the read- 
ings prescribed for the Ordinary Course. 
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Italian. 


LECTURER :—L&IGH R. GREGOR, B.A., PH.D. 


The following course, given in alternate years, is intended 
for students who have passed the Intermediate Examination. 
Partial students who wish to jom the class must give satisfae- 
tory evidence of their ability to keep up with the underera- 
duates, 

Grandgent, Italian Grammar (Heath & Co.): Grandgent, 
Italian Composition (Heath & Co.) ; De Amicis, Selections from 
Il Cuore; Manzoni, Selections from J Prome3si Sposi; Mar- 
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Macdonald Chemistry Building.—A Lecture Theatre. 





Macdonald Chemistry Building.—A Laboratory. 
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tuscelli, Raccolta di scelte poesie (( 
from the Divina Commedia: 
of [talian Literature. 


Chiurazzi, Naples) ; selections 
Notes on some of the great names 


Semitic Languages. 


T 


PROFESSOR :—D. COUSSIRAT, B.A., B.D., D.D., Orricier pE 
L’ INSTRUCTION PUBLIQUR. 


The course comprises lectures on the above languages and 
their literature, their genius and peculiarities Comparative 
philology, affinity of roots, ete., also receive due attention, while 
the portions selected for translation will be illustrated and ex- 
plained by reference to Oriental manners, customs, history, etc. 


7 5 Z 5 . re ase Py es = b . 4 . ‘ 

1. Hebrew grammar and translation. Knglish rendered into Ordinary 
Hebrew. Masoretic notes explained. The Hebrew text roi se 
‘ey4t2 cating ek m1 7 ear. 
compared with: the Septuagint and Vulgate Versions. 


Four hours a week, 

This course may also be taken as a course in either the 
Third or Fourth Years, by students who have not taken 
it in the Second Year. 


*. Hebrew Syntax. Translation of difficult passages of the Third Year 
Old Testament. Notes on the Massora and the Talmud 
(Mishna and Gemara). Aramaic. 


3. Translation continued. - Characteristics of the Semitic Fourth 
Languages, particularly of Aramaic, Syriac, Samaritan, Y&*- 
Rabbinic, Arabic, Assyrian. Semitic Inscriptions. 

Four hours a week for the combined courses. 


4a. HEBREw.—Genesis, Isaiah, 40-66. Ecclesiasies. Liter- Honours. 


eee) Fey enormant. The Pten ie ines f Historv. Third and 
alure.—Il. Lenormant, The Beginnings o j bib 
’ ' . r Years. 
HrEBrew.—The course for the Second Year. 


Hesrew.—The course for the Fourth Year. 


46. ARAMAIC.—Daniel. Ezra. Selections from the Targums. 
Interature-—Sayce, Lectures on the Origin and Growth 
of Religion. 

‘T'wo hours a week. 

oa. HEBREW.—Malachi, Psalms, 1-72; Job, 26-42. Intera- 
ture—Renan.. A general History of the Semitic 
Languages. 
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5b. SyrR1Ac.—Selections from the Peshito, and from the Chron- 
icles of Bar Hebreeus. Interature-—W. Wright, Com- 
parative Grammar of the Semitic Languages. 
Two hours a week. 
History. 


PROFESSOR :—CHARLES W. Coupy, M.A., PH.D. 
LECTURER :—STEPHEN B, Leacock, B.A. 


1. The Main Epochs of European History. 

Twenty-four lectures will be given on as many subjects, taken 
from Ancient, Medieval and Modern History. The design of 
the course is less to present a mass of facts than to illustrate 
the chief features of racial, political and social progress. A 
syllabus has been prepared which contains a list of topical read- 
ings. ‘The sessional examination will bé based mainly on these 
“European History,” by G. 
B. Adams (Macmillan). The results of the examination will 
be counted under the head of English. Students will be re- 
quired to present short essays on historical subjects at regular 
intervals. A few illustrated lectures may also be given if 
suitable hours can be found. The use of Putzger’s Historischer 
Schul-Atlas is reeommended. 

One hour a week. : : 

®. The Medieval and Modern History of Europe, 378-1648 

This is a general course dealing with the historical develop- 
ment of European nations from the German Inroads to the 
Peace of Westphalia. Special attention will be devoted to 
institutions and movements. Topics for investigation will be 
frequently assigned, and students will write at least one thesis 
during the year. Readings to accompany each lecture are 
assigned in the syllabus for the course. 

Four hours a week. 

3. The Renaissance. ‘Two hours a week. (Omitted in 
1903-1904. ) 

4. The Reformation,—1563. 

he main motives of this course will be found in the develop- 
ment of the religious schism, and in the relations of scholar- 
ship with theology. 

T'wo hours a week. 

5. The Seventeenth Century. Three hours a week. (Omitted 
in 1903-1904.) 
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6. The Political and Constitutional History of Europe since 
1789. : 

In this course narrative history will be subordinated to a 
description of the leading types of government which have been 
established in Europe since the beginning of the French Revolu- 
tion. ‘I'he constitutional changes of France, Germany, lialy, 
Switzerland and Austria-Hungary will be rendered most prom- 
inent. 

Four hours a week. 

7. English Constitutional History—1307. Two hours a 
week. (Omitted in 1903-1904.) 

8. The Political and Constitutional History of the United 
States and Canada. Four hours a week. (Omitted in 1903- 
1904.) 

9. Historical Seminary. Two hours a week. 

Texts——Honour Students in History will be examined at 
the end of the Third Year on the following texts :— 

Herodotus, VI—VIII, Macaulay’s trans.; Thucydides, I, IT, 
1—65, VI, VII, Jowett’s trans.; Plato, The Republic, Jowett’s 
trans.; Plutarch, The Lives of Aristides, Themistocles, Pericles 
and ‘l'imoleon, Clough’s trans. ; Polybius, I, II, V, Shuckburgh’s 
trans.; Livy, XXI-XXIJ, Church and Brodribb’s trans.; 
Tacitus, Annals II,-Germania, Vita Agricolae, Church and 
Brodribb’s trans. 

Honour students in History will be examined at the end of 
the Fourth Year on the following texts :— 

Clarendon, History of the Rebellion, Book XI; Gibbon, De- 
cline and Fall, chaps. XLIV, L, LI, LXVI; Burke, Reflec- 
tions on the French Revolution; Macaulay, History of England, 
chap. [II; Bagehot, The English Constitution; Stubbs, Select 
Charters, Introduction; Captain Mahan, The Influence of Sea 
Power on History; Langlois et Seignobos, Introduction aux 
Etudes Historiques, trans. G. G. Berry; Bryce, The American 
Commonwealth, Vol. I; Parkman, Montcalm and Wolfe. 

SUMMER READINGS.—AI] students in History are expected 
to follow a course of Summer Readings as a preparation for the 
work of the ensuing session. Special programmes will be 
drafted with a view to individual needs. 

Honour Courses in History and Economics.—A combined 
course for Honours in History and Economics is now offered, 
with a choice between studies (A) chiefly in history and polities, 
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and (B) chiefly in economics and politics. The courses of lec- 
tures prescribed for Honour Students are as follows:— 


A. 3rd Year.—History, 2, 4, 9; 
Political Science, 6; 
Keonomics, 1. 
4th Year.—History, 4, 6, 9; 
Political Science, 7 or 8; 
Economics, 2, 3.* 
B. 3rd Year.—Kconomics, 1, 4, 5; 
Political Science, 6; 
History, 2. 
4th Year.—Hconomies, 2, 3, 4, 5; 
Political Science, 7, 8; 


ry2 44 ; 
History, l, oS 


Economics and Political Science. 


PROFESSOR :—A. W. FiLux, M.A. 
LECTURER :—STEPHEN B, LEACOCK, B.A. 


1. KLEMENTS oF Economics. 

The scope and method of Economic Science; the organiza- 
tion of production; the theory of value; the distribution of: 
wealth, including the theories of rent, wages, interest and 
profits; exchange and the mechanism of exchange; the theory 
of money ; international trade; principles of taxation. 

Four hours per week throughout the Session. 

L'ext-book:—', A. Walker, Political Kconomy (Advanced 
Course). 

For further reference :—Keynes, Scope and Method of Polit- 
ical Heonomy; Hadley, Economics; Marshall, Principles of 
Keonomics; J. 8. Mill, Principles of Political Economy, Book 
III; Jevons, Money and the Mechanism of Exchange; Bastable, 
Theory of International Trade; Sidgwick, Principles of Polit- 
ical Eeonomy, Book ITT. 





%. History or Economic Treory. 

The development of economic doctrine -will be traced, es- 
pecially in relation to the special contributions of individual 
writers of great prominence. A closer examination of econ- 
omic theories treated of in the preceding course will be made. 


—_—— : 


* For Economics 2 or 3, may be substituted Art and Archaeology (half course) or His- 
tory of Philosophy (half course). 
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HS aida Short History of Political Keonomy 

1 England; Cohn, History of Political Keonomy. 

W orks of Reference:—Cossa, Introduction to the Study - of 
Political Economy; Ingram, His story of Political Economy; 
Sewell, The Theory of Value before Adam Smith; Cannan, 
History of the Theories of Production and Distribution; to- 
gether with the treatises of writers named, or referred to, 
above. 

Four hours per week during the first half of the Session. 


3. (a) CURRENCY, BANKING AND TRADE. Honours. 
Half course of 50 lectures (Omitted in 1 903-04). Fourth 
Year. 


(6) Tue Tnrrory or Distripurion. 

An examination of the theories of wages, rent and profits. 

Works of Reference:—Clark, The Distribution of Wealth: 
Commons, The Distribution of Wealth; Hobson, The Econo- 
mics of Distribution; Walker, The Wages Question; Taussig, 
Wages and Capital; Béhm-Bawerk, Capital and Interest; Le- 
roy Beaulieu, Essai sur la ae des Richesses. 

Four hours per week during the second half of the Session. 

4. SEMINARY IN Economics. 

In connection with courses 2 and 3, a study of the writings 
of leading economists will be carried on, reports made, and 
methods of investigation illustrated practically. Opportunity 
will also be afforded for corresponding work in connection 
with courses 5, 7 and 8 (see below). The meetings of the 
Seminary will be weekly. 


5. (a) History or INpustTRY AND COMMERCE. Honours. 
if je ares eee LY er “ ON 2_0- Third and 
I'wo hours a week (omitted in 1903-04). oo asl 
(0) Pustic FInance. Years. 


State expenditures, with a discussion of the relations between 
those of central and local governments; public revenues, forms 
of taxation, incidence of taxation; public debts; financial ad- 
ministration. 

Two hours per week throughout the Session. 

Lext-book:—Plehn, Introduction to Public Finance. 

Works of Reference:—Bastable, Public Finance; Adams, The 
Science of Finance; Cohn, The Science of Finance; Leroy 
Beaulieu, Traité de la Science des Finances; Seligman, Kssays 
in Taxation and The Shifting and Incidence of Taxation; 
Adams, Public Debts. 








Ordinary. 


Honours. 





Honours. 
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6. ELEMENTS oF Pottrics. S 


The introductory part of the course will deal with the gen- 
eral principles of Political Science, the nature of the State 
and the different theories of its purpose and origin. 

The main work of the year will consist of a study of com- 
parative national government. The constitutions, govern- 
ments and political parties of Great Britain and the United 
States will be treated in detail. The governmental systems 
of continental Europe will also be examined. 

Four hours per week throughout the Session. 

Lext-book:—The State (Woodrow Wilson), 

Books of Reference -—Sidgwick, Elements’ of Politics; Bur- 
gess, Political Science and Constitutional Law; Anson, Law 
and Custom of the Constitution; Bryce, American Common- 
wealth; Bodley, France; Lowell, Governments and Parties in 
Continental Europe. 


%. L&GISLATIVE PoLicy. 


A half course of 50 lectures. This course will consist of a 
detailed examination of the functions ‘exercised by the State 
in industrial control. Modern legislation and legislative the- 
ories will be discussed in reference to their economic effects. 
Reports by members of the class upon special topics will be 
made a prominent feature of the work. 

Four hours per week during the first half of the Session. 

Books of fveference :—Leroy Beaulieu, The Modern State; 
Sidgwick, Elements of Polities, chaps. IV, IX, X; Farrar, The 
State in Relation to Trade: Jevons, The State in Relation to 
Labour; Frankenstein, Der Arbeiterschutz, seine Theorie und 
Politik. 

8. Hisrory or Pourrican THEory. 


A half course of 50 lectures. Only a brief summary of 
Ancient and Medizxval political philosophy will be attempted. 
The chief part of the course will be devoted to the political 
speculation of the 18th and 19th centuries. 

Four hours per week for the second half of the Session. 

Books of Reference :—Sir F. Pollock, History of the Science 
of Politics, and the political works of Hobbes, Locke, Montes- 
quieu, Rousseau, Burke, Bentham, J. S. Mill, Herbert Spencer, 
Bluntschli, and. Sir Henry Maine. 
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SUMMER READINGS.—Students who intend to follow the 
Honour course in Economics and Political Science are advised 
to read, during the summer vacation preceding the commence- 
ment of that course, the books prescribed for the Scholarship 
examination in those subjects (see p. 57). 

During the summer vacation following the Third Year they 
are advised to study the following books :— | 

Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations; Ricardo, Principles of 
Political Economy and Taxation; J. S. Mill, Principles of 
Political Economy; and such of the works referred to in con- 
nection with course 8, (see p. 102), as may be available for use. 

Honour Courses:—Students of the Third Year who are can- 
didates for Honours in History and Economics, and select 
Course B (see p. 100), will take the following courses of lec- 
tures: History, 2; Economics, 1, 4, 5; Political Science, 6. 
Students of the Fourth Year who are candidates for Hon- 
ours in History and Economics, and have selected Course B, 
will take the following courses of lectures: History, 4, 9; 
Keonomics, 2, 3, 4, 5; Political Science, 7, 8. “: 


Constitutional Law. 


PROFESSOR :—F.. P. WALTON (DEAN FACULTY of LAw.) 


The Constitutional Law of Canada will be treated in the 
following order:—1. Canadian Constitutional History prior 
to Confederation. 2. The British North America Act, and the 
leading cases under it which illustrate the respective powers 
of the Dominion and the Provinces. 3. The fundamentals 
of English Constitutional Government which form the basis of 
the Canadian Constitution. 4. The Cabinet System. 5. The 
difference between English and French practice as to responsi- 
bility of officials. 

Two hours a week. 


Roman Law. 


LECTURDR :—F. P. WALTON (DEAN FACULTY or Law). 


1. A Course is offered in Roman Law, open to Third and 
Fourth Year students in Arts, and qualifying as an option for 
the B.A. degree. For details, see p. 220. 
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Art (History of) and Archaeology. 


LECTURER: ——-- — — — —- 


f The course comprises two sessions’ work, a half-course (of - 
fifty lectures) being given each session. The lectures, which 
are ilustrated by photographs, | casts, lantern-slides, and 
diagrams, are delivered in the Architecture class-room, En- 
gineering Building, on Monday and Thursday, at 4 p.m. 

The fee for the full course is $25.00; for each half-course, if 
taken separately, $14.00 (including Grounds and Athletics). 

For Session 1900-1901 the course comprised a general survey 
of the architecture and sculpture of the ancient world (Egypt, 
Assyria, Greece and Rome). 

In 1901-02, the first term was devoted to the architecture of 
the late Roman Empire and of the Karly and Later Middle 
Ages; in the second term the class studied the Painting of the 
Renaissance in Italy. 

In 1902-03 the course was devoted to Greek sculpture and 
classical architecture, with special lectures upon the topography 
of ancient Athens and Rome. 

In Session 1903-04 the first term will be devoted to a study 
of medizwval architecture and the allied arts; in the second 
term the history of Painting will be resumed for the Northern 
Schools of Europe. 

In addition to the class lectures, candidates are expected to 
show a knowledge of the text-books prescribed and of portions 
of the books of reference, as indicated in connection with the 
lectures. A certain number of class essays are prescribed dur- 
ing the session. 

Lext-Books :—Baldwin Brown, “The Fine Arts” (Murray; 
Scribner) ; Von Reber, “ History of Mediwval Art” (Harper) ; 
any good manual of the history of Painting, such as Poynter’s 


ww 
oS) 


(Sampson Low) or Van Dyke’s (Longmans). 





Mental and Moral Philosophy. 


PROFESSOR OF MENTAL PHILOSOPHY :— 9 ————-—-— —___ 
e ** “MORAL cs uid oro ar ie 
1 1 HILDA D, OAKELEY, M.A. 
oe AS WT, Biemsom e ae eet. 





Siainary 1 A. In the first term a course on Klementary Psychology. 
Second While discussing the phenomena of sensation, and the elemen- 
Year. tary processes of mental evolution, the lectures also introduce 
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the student to the principles and methods involved in the study 
of more advanced philosophical problems. While the course 
follows in its general outline Book I. in Murrav’s Handbook 
of Psychology, the student is made acquainted with the leading 
works in pate ul literature, and is expected to study the 
passages recommended. Occasional essays also are prescribed. 

1 B. In the zane term a course in Formal Logic and the 
Fallacies as in Hyslop’s Elements of Logie. The lectures 
endeavour to show the application of logical processes to actual 
discussion, with special attention to common fallacies exem- 
plified in literature and daily life. 

In addition, students will be required to consult Sidegwick, 
Fallacies; and Lafleur, Illustrations of Log | | 

] 


Both classes meet thre: 


ie. 

hours a week. 

x A. ‘This course will comprise the following divisions: 

a General Introduction to Phi ilosophy ; The Origin of 
Philosophy amongst the Greeks: 
b Explanation of the fundamental methods of thowght 
or the principles underlying conception, judgment 
nd inference: 

es nly sis of Berkeley's Dialogues between “ Hylas and 

Phi lonous” as introduction to the Psychologica] 
Problem : Perception of a Material World. 

Books Facomibelided s--Sideiees Introduction to Philo- 
sophy; A Dialogue of Plato; Berkeley’s Dialogues between 
Hylas and Philonous. 

Writing of papers expected from time to time. 

I'wo hours a week throughout the session. 

* B. General Psychology, including the Elements of 

Psychophysics. 

No text-book is prescribed, but students will be referred to 
Wundt’s Outline of Psychology, and to James’ Principles of 
Psychology. 

One hour a week throughout the session. 

3 A. In the First Term a course on the Logic of Scientific 
Method, including an examination of the fundamental 
Conceptions and Principles of the Physical and His- 
torical Sciences. In addition to Jevons’ Principles of 
Science and Mills’ System of Logic (Books III and VI) 
students will be referred to Pearson’s Grammar of 

; Science, 2nd ed., and to the writings of EK. Mach. 

Four hours a week. 


Advancec 
Sections. 


Second 
Year. 


Ordinary. 
Third or 
Fourth 
Year. 








Honours. 
Third 
Year. 
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39 B. In the Second Term an advanced course on the Psycho- 
logy of Cognition, tracing, as far as possible, the prin- 
cipal stages in the evolution of intelligerice. The gen- 
eral problem, also, of the nature of knowledge is dis- 
cussed, in view of the light which it throws on the 
ultimate nature of reality. The principal topics are 
indicated in Murray’s Handbook of Psychology, Book II; 
but students are expected also to study selected passages 
from the most important works on Psychology. 

Four hours a week. 


4 A. History of Modern Philosophy. 
First Term: From the Renaissance to Kant. 
Four hours a week. 


4 B. Second Term: From Kant to the Present Time. 
Lext-books recommended :—Falckenbere’s History of Modern 


« 


Philosophy ; Hoéffding’s History of Modern Philosophy (2 vols. 
translated by Meyer); Adamson’s Lectures on Modern 
Philosophy. 


Four hours a week. 


5 A. In the First Term a course on Moral Philosophy, dis- 
cussing the problem of Ethical Theory. 

Four hours a week. 
5 B. In the Second Term a course on Applied Ethics. 

While these courses follow in general outline Murray’s Intro- 
duction to Ethics, the student is expected to read portions of 
other works recommended. ; 

Four hours a week. 

N.B.—In all the classes of Logic, Metaphysics and Moral 
Philosophy, students are required to write essays or to perform 
exercises, 


Candidates for Honours are required to take the ordinary 
course in Philosophy and the ordinary course either in Econ- 
omics or in Political Science in one year. 


6. A course in Greek Philosophy. This begins with the col- 
onial period, during which philosophical activity was most ener- 
getic among the colonies of the Greeks in Asia Minor and Italy. 
It then passes on to the Athenian period, beginning about the 
middle of the fifth century B. C., when Philosophy found a 
home in the greatest centre of intellectual life in the ancient 
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world. A third period is then described, during which Phiio- 
sophy extends its culture over ancient life by the spread of the 
great schools, especially the Stoical and the Epicurean, which 
arose towards the end of the fourth century, B. C. Finally, 
some account is given of the movement, of which Alexandria 
was the centre and by which Greek Philosophy was brought 
into contact with Oriental thought. The history is carried 
down to the closing of the Pagan Schools in Athens by the 
Emperor Justinian. Students are expected to make an indepen- 
dent*study of the fragments of one of the early philosophers, 
and to write an essay embodying the results of their study. 


Books of Reference: Zeller, History of Greek Philosophy, and 
Windelband, History of Ancient Philosophy. 
T'wo hours weekly. 


¢. Plato and Aristotle. In this course it is expected that 
some work of at least one of these thinkers will be read. 

For 1903-4 the Theaetetus is prescribed. 

One or two hours weekly. 


8. English Empiricism, Idealism and Criticism. This 
course will consist in reading and discussing the principal ‘por- 
tions of Locke’s Essay concerning the Human Understanding 
(Books 1, 2, 4), Berkeley’s Principles of Human Knowledge, 
Hume’s Inquiry and portions of the Treatise on Human Nature. 

Two hours a week. 


9. Theory of Knowledge. This course will be both historical 
and critical.’ 


Books recommended :—Seth’s Scottish Philosophers, Lotze’s 
Logie and selected portions of Bradley’s Logic, Bosanquet’s 
Logic and Ritchie’s Darwin and Hegel 

One or two hours a week. 


10. Reading and discussion of Kant?’s Prolegomena and por- 
tions of the Critique of Pure Reason, as an introduction to 
Kantian Philosophy. In connection with this course the fol- 
lowing works are recommended: Morris, Kant’s Critique of 
Pure Reason, 3rd_ edition (Grigg’s Philosophical Classics), 
Caird’s Critical Philosophy of Kant, 2nd edition, and Adamson’s 
Lectures on Kant. 

Two hours weekly. Aan: 


Honours. 
Fourth 
Year. 
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11. The Principles and Methods of Ethics. 

Books recommended :—Aristotle, Nichomachean Ethies ; Sidg- 
wick, Method of Ethics; Green, Prolegomena to Ethics. 

Two hours a week. 

12. An Introduction to Philosophy. An advanced course 
dealing with fundamental problems of Metaphysics and with 
leading types of philosophical theory, such as Materialism, 
Idealism, Dualism, and Monism. ‘There will be opportunity 
for informal discussions. 

Books of Reference:—Kilpe’s Introduction to Philosophy; 
Watson’s Outline of Philosophy; Riehl’s Theory of Science and 
Metaphysics (translated by Fairbanks), 

‘T'wo hours weekly in second term. 

In addition to the above mentioned courses there will be an 
examination at the end of the session on some book or books to 
be read privately by students. Subjects for the session 1903-4: 
Spinoza’s Ethic, Schopenhauer’s Principle of Sufficient Reason 
and World as Will and Idea. 

Students are required to write an essay on Leibnitz’s Critique 
of Locke in the Nouveaux Essais. 

(NotE.—The above programme of studies in Mental and 
Moral Philosophy 1s subject to modification on the appointment 
of the new Professors.) 

Mathematical and Physical Sciences. 
(a) MATHEMATICS. 
PROFESSOR (MATHEMATICS AND ASTRONOMY) :— 
JAMES HARKNESS, M.A. 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR:—H. M. Tory, MLA., D.Sc. 


LECTURER :—MURRAY MACNEILL, M.A. 





(6) Puystes. 
JOHN Cox, M.A. 
PROFESSORS :-— + RUTHERFORD, M.A., D. Sc. 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR :—HowWARD TT. BARNES, D.Sc. 
DEMONSTRATORS :—C. C. SCHENK, PH.D., S. J. ALLAN, B.SC. 





Irdinary. 1. MatHpmatics—Arithmetic.—Euclid, Books 1, 2, 3, 4, 6 


“irst Year. (omitting propositions 27 ,28, 29), with definitions of 
Book 5, Hall and Stevens:—Hall and Knight’s Ele- 
mentary Algebra (omitting Chapters 36, 40, 41, 42); or 
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the same subjects in similar text-books.—Hall and 
Knight’s or Locke’s Klementary Trigonometry. Nature 
and use of Logarithms. 

Four hours a week. 


2. Puysics.—This course has two objects: (1) to give the 
minimum acquaintance with Physical Science requisite for a 
liberal education to those whose studies will be mainly liter- 
ary; (2) to be introductory to the courses in Chemistry and 
other branches of Natural Science, and to the more detailed 
courses in Physics in the Third and Fourth Years. Only 
the most important principles in each branch of the subject 
will be treated, as far as possible with reference to their his- 
torical development and mutual relations; and they will 
receive concrete illustration in the study of the principal in- 
struments in daily use in the laboratory. Two illustrated 
lectures will be given per week. Durine the session each 
student will be required to attend in the aboratory eight 
times, and make measurements involving the use of the fol- 
lowing instruments:—Balance, Pendulum. Barometer, Ther- 
mometer, Sonometer, L'elescope or Microscope, Tangent Gal- 
vanometer, Wheatstone’s Bridge. 

Outline of Syllabus. The scope and method of Science, 
Primary Phenomena (“States and Properties of Matter’), 
Motion, Velocity, Acceleration, Laws of Motion. Momentum, 
Energy, Work. The Parallelogram Law for Velocities and 
Forces, Equilibrium and the Simple Machines. Uniform cir- 
cular motion, Vibration, the Pendulum, Fluid Pressure. the 
Barometer, Specific Gravity. Summary of Mechanics, indi- 
cating the principle of the Conservation of Energy. 

The missing Energy traced in (1) Sound. Nature of wave 
Motion. Intensity, Pitch and Quality of Musical Notes. 
The stretched String and Organ Pipe. Resonance. 

(2) Heat. Temperature and the Thermometer. The Calo- 
rimeter, Fusion and Vaporisation. Laws of Boyle and Gay- 
Lussac. ‘The Mechanical Equivalent. Application of Con- 
duction, Convection and Radiation to common problems of 
Climate, Ventilation, ete. 

(3) Light. Reflection, Refraction, the Spherical Mirror, 
Prism, Lens, Microscope, Telescope, Spectroscope, Polari- 
scope. Principle of Interference and sketch of the Undula- 
tory ‘Theory. 
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. Second 
\ 


Year. 


Third or 4. MATHEMATICS. 


Fourth 
Year. 
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(4). Electricity and Magnetism. The Klectrophorus, the 
Modern Induction Machine, the Condenser. Coulomb’s Law 
of Force.. The idea of Potential. -The Quadrant, Hlectro- 
meter. Atmospheric Electricity. Magnetic Pole, Moment, 
Field and Law of Force. The Compass and Terrestrial Mag- 
netism. Effects of Current. The Voltameter and Storage 
Cell. ~The Galvanometer. Heating Effects. Simple Bat- 
teries. Ohm’s Law. Units and Measurement of Current 
Resistance, Electromotive Force, Mutual Mechanical Effeets 
of Conductors and Magnetic Fields. Principle of the Blee- 
tric Motor. The Electro-magnet. Induction of Currents, 
and Principle of the Dynamo. Applications to Telegraph, 


Telephone, LO HtINGS, and supply of Power. 
Conclusion.—Restatement of Principle of Conservation of 
Hinergy in complete form. Dissipation of Energy. 


Two hours a week. 


3. A. Marnematics.—Algebra.—Exponential and Logarith- 
mic series; Undetermined Coefficients; Partial Frac- 
tions; Elementary Theory of Probabilities; Elements of 
Determinants; Geometrical Conic Sections—Solid 
Geometry (Euclid, Bk. XI and first two props of Bk. 
AIT, or equivalent) :—Spherical Trigonometry (Solu- 
tion of Spherical Triangles with proofs of the necessary 
preliminary propositions and formulae). 
L'¢xt-books:—Hall and Knight’s Higher Algebra; Wil- 
son’s Solid Geometry and Conic Sections. 

Two hours a week. 
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3. B. Dynamics.—This course is chiefly experimental, and 
deals with:—Range and Time of Flight of Projectiles; 
Morin’s Machine; Laws of Direct Impact of Blastie 
Bodies; Simple Harmonie Motion: Simple and Com- 
pound Pendulum; Determination of Gravity; Moments 
of Inertia, and their Experimental Determination; Mo- 
ment of Momentum, and Energy of a Rotating Body. 
One hour a week. 





Klementary Analytical Geometry; Hle- 
mentary parts of the Differential and Integral Caleu- 
lus; Simple Differential Equations. 

Four hours a week. 

ASTRONOMY AND Optics.—Two hours a week. Half 

course. 
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Macdonald Physics Building.—A Lecture Theatre. 





Macdonald Physics Building.—An Elementary Electrical Laboratory. 
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5. A. Astronomy.—Galbraith and Haughton’s Astronomy 
or Brinkley by Stubbs and Briinnow. Lockyer’s Ele- 
mentary Astronomy (English edition), and Gall’s “Hasy 
Guide to the Constellations” are recommended as intro- 
ductory.—The subject is taken with Optics as a half 
course. ‘The lectures will be given before Christmas. 
First term; two hours a week. 


5. B. Optics.—T'wo hours a week, from January to end of 
Session. T'ext-book:—Galbraith and Haughton. 


Loney, 





6. MrcHANICS AND Hyprostatics.—T'ezt-book: 
Mechanics. Half course. 


?. A. EXPERIMENTAL Puysics.—(first Course.)—Laws of En- 
ergy, Sound, Light and a Det. books :—Deschanel, 
Part IV, or Ganot or Jones; Heat (Wright’s, Long- 
mans). 
Lectures fully illustrated; two hours a week, with Lab- 


oratory Course, three hours a week. 
Laboratory Manuals.—Pitcher and Tory; Chandler. 


%. B. Sounp.—Velocity of Sound; Determination of Rates of 
vibration of Tuning Forks; Resonance; Laws of vibra- 
tion of strings. 


”. C. Licut.—Photometry; Laws of Reflection and Retfrac- 
tion; Indices of Refraction; Focal Lengths and Mag- 
nifying Powers of Mirrors, Lenses, Telescopes and 
Microscopes; the Sextant, Spectroscope, Spectrometer, 
Diffraction Grating, Optical Bench and Polariscopes. 


Hxrat.—Construction and Calibration of Thermometers ; 
Melting and Boiling Points; Air Thermometer; Expan- 
sion of solids, liquids and gases; Calorimetry; Specific 
and Latent Heats: Laws of Vapour Pressure; Radia- 


tion; the Mechanical Equivalent of Heat. 


8 EXPERIMENTAL Puysics.—(Second Oourse.)—Hlectricity 
and Magnetism. Teet-book:—Ganot or 8. P. Thomp- 
son. 

Lectures fully illustrated; two hours a week, with Lab- 
oratory Course, three hours a week. 
Laboratory M anual—Pitcher and Tory. 


Third 
Year. 


Fourth 
Year. 
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Measurement of Pole Strength and Moment of 
4 Magnet; the Magnetic Field; Methods of Deflec- 
tion and Oscillations ; Comparison of moments and de- 
termination of elements of Earth’s magnetism. Frie- 


tional Electricity. Current Klectricity—Complete course 
of measurements of Current strength, Resistance and 
Hlectromotive Fore ; Cahbration of Galvanometers; 
the Kiectro-dynamometer: Comparison of Galvanome- 
ters; the Kilectrometer ; Comparison of Condensers ; 
a 


nagnetic Induction. 


—lor advanced Courses intended for Electrical En- 
gineering Students and Graduates pursuing the study of 


Physics, see Calendar, Faculty of Applied Science. 


(a) Mathematics. 
Advanced 9. Mareemarics.—Hall and Stevens, Euclid; Casey, Sequel 


Sections. to HKuclid; Hall and Knight, Advanced Algebra; Tod- 
First Year. | 


hunter or Burnside and Panton, Theory of Equations 
(selected course). T'wo or three hours each week. 


Second 10. Marnrmatros—Lock, Higher Trigonometry, with McClel- 
Year. land and Preston, Spherical Trigonometry, Part I; Sal- 
mon, Conic Sections. chapters 1, 2, 3, °, 6, 7, and 10 to 
I3 inclusive; Williamson, Differential and Integral Cal- 
culus (selected course). 

Mour hours a week. 


(b) Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. 
KMonour 11. MATHEMATICS.— Williamson. Differential and Integral 


Sourses. Calenlus; and Boole or Forsyth, Differential Equations, 
Third and Hae 


Fourth or Salmon, Geometry of Three Dimensions (alternate 
Years. years) ; Quaternions (Kellund and 'Tait). 


AsTronomy.—Godfray. 
Two hours a week. 


Shee 12. MATHEMATICAL Pitysics.—Minchin, Statics, Vol. I (se- 

aps lected chapters) ; Williamson and Tarleton, Dynamics, 

| Chaps. 1 to 8, inclusive; Besant, Vol. I, Hydro- 

Mechanics, Part I, chaps. 1, 2, 3, 7; Parkinson, Optics. 
HXPERIMENTAL PHyYsiIcs.—Course 7. 


Two hours a week. 
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13. PHysicAL Astronomy.—Godfray, Lunar Theory: or 


Cheyne, Planetary Theory; Newton, Principia, Lib. J, 
secs 9 and 11, with the necessary preliminary proposi- 
tions. 


14. MatHEMATICAL PuHysics.—Minchin, Statics, Vol. TI, se- 


lected chapters; Williamson and Rector Dynamics ; 
Routh, Dynamics of a Rigid Body (for reference) : 
Besant, Hydro-Mechanies; Preston, Theory of Light: 
Cumming, Theory of Electricity. 

EXPERIMENTAL Puysics.—Course 8. 

Special courses for Graduates and Advanced Students will 
be delivered during the Session 1903-4, by Professors Cox and 
Rutherford, at hours to be arranged. Subjects—The Relations 
between Optics and Electricity; and Radioactivity. 


(c) Experimental Physics. 


15. Courses 7, 8, (10 hours a week. Elements of the Cal- 
culus; Simple Differential Equations; Elements of Analytica] 
Geometry, Klementary Dynamics of a Particle; Elementary 
Rigid Dynamics. 

16. Advanced Courses in Heat, Optics and Electricity. <A 
short course in Physical Chemistry. 

(Notr.—The programme of studies in Mathematics is sub- 
ject to modification on the appointment of the new Professor.) 


Chemistry. 
PROFESSORS :—B. J. HARRINGTON, M.A., PH.D., LL.D. 
J. WALLACE WALKER, M.A.,. PH.D. 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR :—NBEVIL NORTON EVANS, M.A.Sc. 
DEMONSTRATORS :— A. DouGuAs McIntTosH, M.A. 

BERTRAM D. STEELE, D.Sc. 

E. H. ARCHIBALD, A.M., PH.D. 
LECTURE ASSISTANT :—M. VIOLETTE Dover, B.A., M.Sc. 


1. GENERAL CHEMISTRY.—A Course of lectures on Elementary 
Chemical Theory, and on the principal elements and 
their compounds. The lectures are fully illustrated by 
means of experiments. 

Text-book :—Newth’s Text-book of Inorganic Chem- 
istry. 
Three hours a week. 


Fourth 
Year 


Honour 
Courses. 
hird Year 


Fourth 
Year. 


Second 
Year. 
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ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY.—This course is 
compulsory for all undergraduates taking the above 
course of lectures. ‘The work includes experiments il- 
lustrative of the Laws of Chemical Combination, the 
Preparation of Pure Sige Compounds, and elemen- 
tary Qualitative Analys 
Six hours a week. 


Third 2%. INORGANIC CHEMISTRY.—An elementary course on special 


Year. departments of Inorganic Chemistry. 
Two hours a week during the first term. 
3. HLEMENTARY ORGANIC CHEMISTRY.—An elementary course 
of lectures on Organic Chemistry open to Biological 
Students and compulsory for students intending to take 
the advanced course on Organic Chemistry in the Fourth 
| Year. 
L'ext-book.—Hollman’s Text-book of Organic Chem- 
istry. 
Two hours a week during the second term. 
) 4. ADVANCED Practical CuHErmistry.—Laboratory practice in 


methods of gravimetric, volumetric and _ electrolytic 
Quantitative Analysis, during the first term, and pre- 
paration of simple Organic Substances in the second 
term. 


Note.—Extra reading and laboratory work will be required 
from Honour Students. 


The Organic Laboratory will be open during the Second 
Term for Biological Students who desire to obtain an ele- 
mentary knowledge of the methods employed in preparing Or- 
ganic Substances. 


| Fourth 5. OrGANIC CHEMIstTRY.—A systematic course of lectures on 
Year. 


Organic Chemistry, including the Analysis of Organic 
Substances, Calculation of Formule, Determination of 
Molecular Weights, Polymerism, Isomerism, etc., fol- 
lowed by a discussion of the more important derivatives 
of the Aliphatic and Aromatic Series of Compounds. 
Students intending to enter the Medical Faculty would 
find this course of great advantage. 

Two hours a week. 
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6. PracTicaL OrGANIC CHEMIstTRY.—A complete course on 
the preparation and analysis of Organic Substances, with 
determinations of Molecular Weights, etc. 

i. PHysicaL CHEMIsTRY.—The lectures on Physical Chemis- 
try are divided into. two parts. In the first term they 
include a study of such physical p Ai et of oases, 
liquids, and solids as are known to depend pon their 
Chemical Constitution, 'Thermo-chemistry and: the Law 
of Mass Action. The second term is devoted to Electro- 
chemistry. The lectures will be based upon the applica- 
tions of the gaseous laws to solutions. 


8. PrRAcoTICAL PHysIicaL CHEMIsTRY.—Laboratory work will 
include the various methods of determining the Mole- 
cular Weights of gases and of substances in solution, 
accurate measurement of Densities, Refractive Indices, 
Surtace Tensions and Specific Rotations; also examples 
of Chemical Statics and Kinetics, and Electro-chemical 
measurements. 


9. MINERAL ANALYsIS.—A course of laboratory work compris- 
ing advanced quantitative analysis and investigation of 
the constitution of mineral species. 

(1) Chemistry, 2, 3, 4; (2) Experimental Physics; (Course 
7); and one of the following :—Mechanics (Course 6 A), with 
Differential and Integral Calculus (4 hours a week for the 
first half of second term or 2 hours a week for whole term), or 
Biology, or Geology, or Mineralogy. 

(1) Chemistry, 5, 6, 7, 8; or 7, 8,'9; (2) Experimental 
Physics (Course 8). 

Mineralogy. 


PROFESSOR :—B. J. HARRINGTON, M.A., PH.D. 


1. MinrraLocy.—Lectures and demonstrations illustrated by 
models and specimens in the Peter Redpath Museum 
and the Macdonald Chemistry and Mining Building. 
Among the subjects discussed are: Crystallography ; phy- 
sical properties of minerals dependent upon light, elec- 
tricity, state of aggregation, etc.; chemical composition, 
calculation of mineral formule, quantivalent ratios, etc. ; 
principles of classification, description of. species. 

T'wo hours a week. 


Honour 
Courses. 
Third 
Year. 


Fourth ~ 
Year. 


Honours. 
Third 
Year. 








Fourth 
Year, 


Third 
Year. 


Second 
Year. 


2) Cue 
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2. Mrineratocy (In continuation of No. 1).—Deseription of 
species, particular attention being paid to those whieh 
are important as rock constituents and to the economic 
minerals of Canada. 

First term, two hours a week. 


do. DETERMINATIVE MINERALOGY.—Laboratory practice in 
blow-pipe analysis and its application to the determin- 
ation of mineral species. ‘This work is carried on in 
the new laboratory provided for the purpose in the Chem- 
istry and Mining Building. 
Thursday, 2 to 5 p.m. 


Elementary Biology. 


:—D. P. PENHALLOW, M.Sc. 
Ki. W. MACBRIDE, M.A., D.Sc. 


PROFESSORS 


This course is designed for those who may wish an intro- 
duction to the principles of general biology, but who cannot 
carry such work beyond the limits of an elementary course; 
for students in Arts proceeding to Medicine; and also for those 
wish to take the more advanced work of the Third 
Years to which it will be introductory. 


who may 
and fourth 

A. ZooLocy.—lI'irst half session. This course will com- 
mence the study of a selected number of types, leading up to 
and including the rudiments of vertebrate anatomy and forming 
an introduction to the more systematic work of the Third and 
Amceba, Paramoecium, 


Fourth Years. ‘The types selected are 


Hydra, Lumbricus, Scyllium, and Rana. 

B. Botany.—second half session. A course in the general 
morphology of plants embracing a discussion of the general 
principles of morphology and classification, respiration, photo- 
synthesis, nutrition, reproduction, symbiosis and adaptations, 
as also the relations of plants in geological time. These studies 
will be illustrated by means of special types taken from the 
principal groups, and emphasis will be given to a study of the 
flowering plants, including herbarium work, determination of 
species and geographical distribution. 

This course is designed with special reference to those who 
may not be able to carry such work beyond the Hmits of an 


«ti 








In the Zoological Laboratories. 





Laboratory of Normal Histology. 





i) 
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elementary course, where it will form the basis for more special- 
ized work in the Third and Fourth Years. 

Iwo lectures and two laboratory periods each week. 

C. CONTINUATION CouRsE IN ANIMAL BrioLocy.—Students 
taking the combined six-year course leading to the degrees of 
B.A. and M.D. or B.Sc. and M.D. may, in lieu of B, take the 
following course, but in the event of their doing so must 
complete the Botany required for the Medical course in the 
autumn term :— 

A study of the anatomy and osteology of the Rabbit followed 
by a detailed study of microscopic structure of its tissues. 

Iwo lectures and two laboratory periods a week during the 
spring term. 


. Botany. 


PROFESSOR :—D. P. PENHALLOW, M.Sc. 
LECTURER :—C. M. Derick, M.A. 


1. Prant Brotogy. (See page 116). This course is intro- 
ductory to the more specialized work of the Third and Fourth 
Years, and will be represented by a number of types, including 
the flowering plants and a determination of species. 

Two lectures. and two laboratory periods each week during 
the spring term. 


%. SPECIAL Morpuoitoay. This course is designed to give 
a comprehensive knowledge of plant structures and relation- 
ships. The principles of development will be illustrated by 
type studies which may also serve as the basis of more special 
work in Bacteriology, Physiology, Ecology, or Paleo-botany. 
It comprises :— 

(a) First Half-Session. During the autumn term, atten- 
tion will be directed to a study of the general histology of the 
plant, with special reference to the seed plants and as a basis 
for the more advanced work of the Fourth Year, to differential 
reactions, methods of staining, imbedding, section cutting and 
general technique. | 

This course will be especially adapted to chemists as applied 
to a study of food adulterants, ete.; to those who are intending 
to follow a medical course, as a preparation for animal his- 
tology, and it will be required of all who elect the course in the 
Fourth Year. 


Second 
Year. 


Ordinary: 
Third 
Year. 








Ordinary. 
Fourth 
Year. 


Ordinary. 
Fourth 
Year. 
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The course presupposes familiarity with the optics of the 
microscope as given in Physics (3) of the Second Year. 

(b) Critical studies of the Thallophyta | 
types designed to illustrate the origin of 
development of sex, the division of lal 
of development 


y means of selected 
organs, the origin and 
sour and the general laws 


Two lectures and two laboratory periods each week throughout 
the session. 


3. SPECIAL MorpHooey. 
(a) I'he complete study of a selected series of types, illus- 
trating the structure, origin and relationships of the Bryo- 
phytes, and Pteridophytes. 

(6) The special morphology of the Seed 
sented by types illustrative of the principal 
reference to relationship, devel 


Plants as repre- 
groups, with special 
opment and adaptations. 
Students entering upon this course will be required to present 
qualifications equivalent to the course of the Third Year. 

Iwo lectures and two labora tory periods e: 
out the session. 


h week through- 


Xe 

For the work of the Third and Fourth Years, each student 
will be required to provide himself with 
book of specified form, and with 
cover glasses. 


a laboratory drawing 
necessary pencils, slides and 


4. SYSTEMATIC Borany.—A practical course embracing 
herbarium work and the systematic study of the seed plants 
with reference to the determination of species, their environ- 
ment and mutual relations. These studies will be prosecuted 
with special reference to a field knowledge of the ferns and 
flowering plants in the neighbourhood of Montreal. 

This course is designed to complete and round out the 
study of the higher plants as given in the courses on Special 
Morphology (2 and.3). Students Specializing in Botany will 
be required to follow this as part of the ordinary course of the 
Fourth Year. The course is also open to teachers of schools 
and to others who may have gained a knowledge equivalent to 
that represented by Gray’s Structural Botany. 


‘T'wo hours laboratory each ‘week throughout the session, with 
field days as may be arranged for. 
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B.A. Honour Coursr 1n Broxoey. 

5. Candidat:s for Honours in the Third Year will, in addi- 
tion to the ordinary work of that year, take a special course . 
reading under the direction of the nrofe ssor, who will hold 
colloquium once each week for the purpose of giving aha 
and direction in such work. 

For the Session of 1903-1904, the following works will be 
read :—Tossil Plants, Seward, Vol. I; Studies in Fossil Botany, 
D. H. Scott. 

6. Candidates for Honours in the Fourth Year will take a 
course in experimental plant physiology based upon the follow- 
ing works :— 

Pfeffer, Plant Physiology; MacDougall, Experimental Plant 
Physiology ; Darwin and Act ton, Practical Physiology of Plants. 

Special easy work upon the experiments perfor med, and upon 
collateral readings, will be assigned from time to time during 
the session. 

Students will not be permitted to take this course unless they 
have previously taken the course prescribed for the Second 
Year. 

One lecture and six laboratory hours per week. 

B.Sc. CouURSE. 

6. Students proceeding to the degree of B.Sc. will be re- 
quired to take the ordinary course of the Third Year Arts, (2) 
and also one-half of the Honour course for that year. 

Two lectures and two laboratory periods each week through- 
out the session. x 

Colloquium one hour per week during the spring term. 

During the Fourth Year, students proceeding to the degree 
of B.Sc. will be required to pursue special studies in extension 
of the work of the Fourth Year Arts, (3), in accordance with 
such plan as may be adopted by the B.Sc. Committee at the 
time of his entrance upon that year. 


Zoology. 
PROFESSOR :—E. W. MaAcBrip&, M.A., D.Sc 
LECTURER :—J. STAFFORD, M.A., PH.D. 


DEMONSTRATOR:—J. C. SIMPSON. 


1A. Antmat Bronoey (see Biology, p. 116). 
This course includes a careful study of the laws of 
Biology as illustrated by a selected series of types, 
Special stress is laid on the study of the elements of 


Honours. 
Third 
Year: 


Honour: 


Fourth 
Year 


Ordinary 
Third — 
Year 


Fourth 
Year. 


Ordinary 
Biology. 
Second 

Year. 


{ 
in 
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vertebrate anatomy and physiology, to which the most 
of the time is d 


evoted. ‘The types studied are Ameehba, 
Parameecium, Hydra, Lumbricus, Scyllium and 


Rana. 
This course. 


Logether with the corresponding course 

in Botany, constitutes the course in General Biology. 

it can, however, be taken along with 1 B instead of 

Botany, by students who are taking the combined six- 
year course in Arts and Medicine leading to the degrees 
of B.A. and M.D., and of B.Sc. and M.D. 

Two lectures and two 


demonstrations a week during the 
autumn term. 


Ys a CONTINUATION COURSE IN 


ANIMAL Bronogy.—This 

study of vertebrate ana tomy, 

including a detailed study of the tissues. The type se- 
lected is the Rabbit, of which the osteology and gross 
anatomy are first studied, and then the finer structure 
of the tissues. The practical work includes instruction 
in the staining and mounting of sections. 

Two lectures and two demonstrations a week during the 

spring term. 


course comprises a further 


Ordinary- 2 A. Generat Zootocy.— This 


course consists of a general 

Sid survey of the principal classes of animals. It is 
our aa 3 Mee ° . 

Wa specially suited to the requirements of those who in- 


tend to take geology, and the structure of fossil species 


1s studied along with that of their living representa- 


tives. 
Two lectures and two demonstrations a week throughout 
the session. 


Ordinary. * B. Sprrctan Zoonogy.—Thj 
Third or (a) A special study of those groups in the animal 
ted kingdom, the members of which are concerned in pro- 

ducing disease. 

(0) A study of the comparative anatomy of the 
Veriebrata, with special reference to the osteology. 

(c) A study of Comparative Embryology, with special 
reference to the Vertebrata, forming an introduction 
to Human Kmbryology. 

Two lectures and two d& 
the session. 


S course comprises :— 


cmonstrations a week throughout 


3. <A special course 
and § periods of labor 


in Embryology, consisting of 8 lectures 


atory instruction, is given after the con- 
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clusion of the regular courses of lectures. 
of April. Though this course is designed 
benefit of medical students it is open to all 
the Faculty of Arts. 

Students are required to have taken 1 A and either 1 B or 

2 A before proceeding to. 2 B. It asin ing cases advisable 
that 1 A should be taken before proceeding to 2 A; but it is 
possible for the student, by a certain amount of: extra reading 
and laboratory work, to cover the ground required for 2 A, 
even if 1 A has not “been taken. 


during the month 
specially for the 
undergraduates in 


For all the courses a study of Shipley and MacBride’s Text- 
book of Zoology is required. 


B.A. Honour Covurss in Briouoey. 

(For the Botanical sie of this course, see p. 119). 

4. During the Third Year, students pursuing the Honour 
course in Biology will take the course 2 A, and in addition 
pursue a course of reading under the direction of the Pro- 
fessor. The Professor will hold a colloquium once a week 
in order to supervise the studies of honour students. 

The books studied during 1903-1904 will be: Darwin, Ori- 
gin of Species, and Wallace, Island Life. 

®. During the Fourth Year, honour students will take 
courses 1 B and 2 B, and pursue in addition a course of extra 
reading, supervised, as in the Third Year, by the Professor. 

The books studied during 1903-1904, will be: Romanes, 
Darwin and after Darwin; and Balfour, Comparative Embry- 


ology, Vol. I. 


No student is permitted to attend the lectures without taking 
the practical work. For use in the laboratory, a special note- 
book and a set of dissecting instruments are required, and will 
be supplied to the student, who 1s required to pay a fee of 
$2.50 to cover the cost of these. 


6. B.Sc. Course.—Students sdartnirais to the degree of 
B.Sec., will in the Third Year be required to take 2 A., and, in 
addition, a special course of reading under the supervision of 
the professor during the spring term. In the Fourth Year they 
will take 2 B., and, in addition, such extra reading and 
laboratory work. as may be required by the B.Sc. Committee. 


Honours. 
Third 
Year. 


Honours. 
Fourth 
Year. 
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Geology. 


PROFESSOR :—F' RANK -D. ADAMS, D.Sc., PH.D. 


DEMONSTRATOR :—ALFRED W. G. WILSON, M.A., PH.D. 


Ordinary 1. General Geology.—The lectures will embrace a general 
Third survey of the whole field of Geology, and will be intro- 
ioe duced by a short course in Mineralogy. Especial atten- 

tion will be devoted to Dynamical Geology and to His- 
torical Geology including a description of the fauna and 
flora of the earth during the successive periods of its 
past history. 

The lectures will be illustrated by the extensive col- 
lections in the Peter Redpath Museum, as well as by 
models, maps, sections and lantern views. There will 
be an excursion every Saturday until the snow falls, 
after which the excursion will be replaced by a demon- 
stration in the Museum. 

Lext-book:—Scott, An Introduction to Geology. 

Books of Reference:—Dawson, Hand-Book of Geo- 
logy; Dana, Manual of Geology. 


Three hours a week throughout the year, with additional 
excursions and demonstrations as above stated. 


Tar » (1 ‘ 1 ar yVy me T 
Honours. Honour Course in Geology and Mineralogy. 
Third apd a wae 
vem (For Mineralogical portion of this course, see p. 115). 


In the Third Year, students pursuing the Honour Course 


will take the Ordinary work (General Geology, 1). 
Honours. In the Fourth Year they will take 4] 


Fourth 3,4, 5,6 and 7. 
Year. 


1e following courses (2, 


*. Petrography.—The modern methods of study employed in 
Petrography are first described, and the classification 
and description of rocks are then taken up. 

One lecture a week during the first term. One after- 
noon a week throughout the year will be devoted to 
special microscopical work in the Petrographical Lab- 
oratory. 

Text-book :—Harker, Petrology for Students. 
Books of Reference:—Rosenbusch, Mikroskopische 
Physiographie, and Rutley, Rock-forming Minerals. 








ee 
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Paleontology.—An extension of the Paleontology of 
Course 1, with special studies of some of the more im-— 
portant groups of fossils. : 

One lecture a week during the second term and’ one 
demonstration a week, with special studies in the Peter 
Redpath Museum. 

Books of Reference:—Nicholson and Lydekker, Man- 
ual of Paleontology; Zittel, Text-Book of Paleontology. 
O% 





Physiography.—A description of Land Forms with 
reference to their origin, classification, drainage, develop- 
ment, climatic and human controls. 

The physical features of Canada will be described dur- 
ing the latter half of the course. 

The course will consist of lectures, demonstrations, 
and laboratory work, and will be illustrated by maps, 
models, and lantern slides. 

Two hours a week during the first term. 


Ore Deposits, Economic Geology and Practical Geology. 
—The nature, mode of occurrence and classification of 
Ore Deposits will first be taken up. A series of typical 
occurrences will then be described and their origin dis- 
cussed—the more eee non-metallic materials— 
é.g., Fuels, Clay, Abrasive Materials, Building Stones, 
etc., will be sd tatty treated, as well as questions of 
water supply, Ar tesian Wells etc. The methods em- 
ployed in carrying out Geological and Magnetic Surveys 
and in constructing Geological Sections will then be 
taken up with special studies in folding, faulting, ete. 

Four lectures a week throughout the Second Term. 

The course will be illustrated by maps, models, lantern 
slides and specimens. 

Text-books :—Geikie, Outlines of Field Geology; 
Kemp, Ore Deposits of the United States and Canada ; 
Phillips and Louis, A Treatise on Ore Deposits. 

Books of Reference :—The Monographs of the U. 8. 
Geological Survey, and the Reports of the Geological 
Survey of Canada. 
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5. Canadian Geology.—A general description of the Geology 
and Mineral Resources of the Dominion. 
One lecture a week during the first term. 
L'ext-book :—Dawson, Hand-book of Geology. 


Looks of Lteference —T) he Re ports of the Geological 
Surve y of Canada. 


6. Geological Colloquium.—A discussion each week of some 

Geological topic, references to the literature of which 

have been given by the Professor in the week preceding, 

Lhe course is intended to give students some acquain- 

tance with Geological literature, as well as a wider know- 

ledge of the great principles which underlie the Science. 
One hour a week in second term. 


Pa 


Geological Survey.—Candidates for Honours in the Fourth 
Year will also undertake, under the direction of the 
Demonstrator in Geology, a Geological Survey of some 
suitable area selected for that pur pose. This Survey 
will occupy two weeks, and will be made either at the 
close of the Third Year or immediately before the open- 
ing of the regular work of the Fourth Y ear, as may be 
arranged by the Professor of Geology. The preparation 
of a geological map of the surveyed area, the examination | 
of the specimens collected, and the writing of a detailed 


report upon the area, will form part of the work of the 
Fourth Year. 


N.B.—A large amount of additional private reading will also 
be required of Candidates for Honours. 


Students taking any of these courses are entitled to tickets 
of admission to the Museum of the Natural History Society of 
Montreal. 

Course for B.A. Honours in Geology and Mineralogy. 
Third Year.—Geology (ordinary of Third Year). : 

Mineralogy. | 


Zoology (ordinary of Third ¥ arte | 
Chemistry (of Second or Third Year). . 
Fourth Year.—Geology (Advanced )—Lectures, Tab. work, 
Field work, Colloquium, Reading. 
Mineralogy (Advanced). 
Botany (ordinary of Third Year). 
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Meteorology. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF OBSERVATORY :—C. H. McLEop, Ma.E. 


Instruction in Meteorological Observations will be given in 
the Observatory at hours to suit the convenience of the senior 
students. 

Certificates will be granted to those students who pass a 
satisfactory examination on the construction and use of meteor- 
ological instruments and on the general facts of Meteorology. 


Pedagogy. 


LECTURER :—PRINCIPAL SS. P. Ropins, M.A., LL.D. 


Lectures on this subject will be given in the Normal Schooi 
to undergraduates of the Third and Fourth Years, who wish 
to obtain the Provincial Academy Diploma. 

Lecture hours, ‘Tuesdays and Iridays, 2 to 3. 


Physical Training. 
MEDICAL DIRECTOR OF PHYSICAL TRAINING :— 


R. Tait McKENZIE, B.A., M.D. 


The classes will meet at the University Gymnasium at hours 
to be announced at the commencement of the Session. The 
Wicksteed Silver and Bronze Medals (the gift of Dr. R. J. 
Wicksteed) are offered for competition to students of the Gradu- 
ating Class and to students who have had instruction in the 
Gymnasium for two sessions,—the silver medal to the former, 
the bronze medal to the latter. (See p. 44.) 





Vill. Laboratories. 


The Macdonald Physical | aboratories. 


The equipment of the Mocdonald Physical Laboratories com- 
prises: ‘ (1) apparatus for illustrating lectures; (2) simple forms 
of the principal instruments fort use by the students in practical 
work (3° the most recent types of all important instruments for 
exact measurement, to be used in connection with special work and 
research. 

The basement contains the cellars, furnaces, and janitor’s depart- 
ment at the west end of the building. The machine room—contain- 
ing « small gas engine and dynamo, which are fitted for testing, but 
ean also be used for light and power, a motor-alternator and a 
motor-dynamo—is situated at the extreme western corner of the 
basement so as to be as far removed as possible from the delicate 


i 
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magnetic and electrical instruments. Here is also the switch board 
for controlling the various circuits for supplying direct or alternat- 
ing current to different parts of the building. The Accumulator 
Room contains a few large storage cells, charged by the motor- 
dynamo, which are fitted with a suitable series-parallel arrangement 
and with rheostats for obtaining and controlling large currents up 
to 4,000 amperes for testing ammeters and low resistances, ete. 

The Magnetic Laboratory contains magnetic instruments and 
variometers of different patterns, and also a duplicate of the B. A. 
Hlectro-dynamometer, which has been completely remodelled and 
set up with great care for absolute measurements of current. The 
Laboratory, on the opposite side of the basement contains a very 
fine Lorenz apparatus for the absolute measurement of resistance, 
constructed under the supervision of Prof. Viriamu Jones. It also 
contains a set of Ewing Seismographs and a pair of Darwin Record- 
ing Mirrors for measuring small movements of the soil. 

There is a Constant Temperature Room, surrounded by double 
walls, which contains a Standard Riefler Clock, and is fitted for 
comparator work. 

The ground floor contains at the western corner a small machine 
shop, fitted with a milling machine and suitable lathes and tools, 
driven by electric motors, and such appliances as are required for 
the making and repairing of the instruments, for which the services 
of a mechanical assistant are retained. There is also a store room 
for glass, chemicals and cleaning materials, and extensive lockers 
and lavatories for the use of the students. 

The Main Electrical Laboratory is a room 60 feet by 40, and is 
fitted with a number of brick piers, which come up through the 
floor, and rest on independent foundations, in addition to the usual 
Slate shelves round the walls. This room contains a large number 
of electrometers, galvanometers, potentiometers and other testing 
instruments of various patterns, and adapted for different uses. It 
connects with a smaller room at the Side, in which are kept the 
resistance boxes and Standards, and also the capacity standards. A 
small research laboratory, adjoining the electrical laboratory, is fit- 
ted up for the study of electrical discharge in high vacua, and for 
work with Rdéntgen and uranium radiation, and with ultra-violet 
light. 

The First Floor contains the Main Lecture Theatre, with seats 
for about 250 students. The lecture table is supported on separate 
piers, which are independent of the floor. Complete arrangements 
are provided for optical projections and illustration. The Prepara- 
tion Room in the rear contains many of the larger pieces of lecture 
apparatus, but the majority of the instruments, when not in use, 
are kept in suitable cases in the adjoining apparatus room. On the 
Same floor there is the Heat Laboratory, devoted to advanced work 
in Thermometry, Pyrometry and Calorimetry, and also to such elec- 
trical work as involves the use of thermostats and the measurement 
ef the effects of temperature. There are also two Smaller rooms for 
Professors and Demonstrators. 

The Second Floor is partly occupied by the upper half of the Lec- 
ture Theatre. There is also an Examination Room for paper work, 
a Mathematical Lecture Room, with a special apparatus room de- 
voted to apparatus for illustrating Mathematical Physics, and a 
special Physical Library chiefly devoted to reference books and 
periodicals relating to Physics, A store room, lavatories and Pro- 
fessors’ Room occupy the remainder of the fiat. 
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The Third Floor contains the Elementary Laboratory, a room 60 
-feet square, devoted to elementary practical work in Heat, Sound and 
Electricity and Magnetism. There is a Demonstrator’s room adjoin- 
ing, and an optical annex devoted to experiments with lenses, gal- 
vanometers, etc., which require a darkened room. On the other side 
of the building there is a spectroscopic room, containing a six-inch 
Rowland grating, with mountings by Brashear, and other large spec- 
trometers and polarimeters. Also a series of smaller optical rooms, 
including a photometric room, specially fitted for Arc photometry, 
and a dark room for photographic work. Communication between 
the different flats is facilitated by means of a hydraulic elevator. 
The building is lighted throughout by electricity, and heated by hot 
water. The walls are of pressed brick, and the floors of hard maple. 
There is a ventilating system, consisting of Tobin tubes and suitable 
exit flues, assisted by a fan in the roof. 


The Macdonald Chemical Laboratories. 


The main lecture-theatre, extending through two stories, is en- 
tered from the ground floor, and seats nearly 250 students. The lec- 
ture-table is supplied with coal-gas, oxygen and hydrogen, elec- 
tricity, water, vacuum, down-draught, etc., and can be well seen 
from all parts of the room. 

Besides the main lecture-theatre, there are three smaller class- 
rooms, accommodating from 40 to 60 students each. 

The three principal laboratories have each a floor-space of about 
2,400 square feet, and together have accommodation for nearly two 
hundred students working at a time. They are lighted on three 
Sides, and have ample hood space. One is intended for beginners, 
and the others for more advanced work, more particularly in quali- 
tative and quantitative analysis. In connection with each of the 
main laboratories is a balance-room, equipped with balances by 
several of the best makers. 


Physcal Chemistry is provided for in a special laboratory, nearly 
30 by 40 feet, lighted from the north, and supplied with electricity, 
steam, vacuum pumps, etc. The equipment of this department con- 
sists of the apparatus necessary for the determination of the specific 
gravities of solutions, of the depression of freezing point, and the 
rise of boiling point, of the densites of gases and vapours. There 
are constant temperature baths for accurate measurement of solu- 
bilities, Kohlrausch’s apparatus for determining the electrical con- 
ductivity of solutions, and the apparatus necessary for measuring 
the electro-motive forces generated between metals and their solu- 
tions, and in voltaic cells generally. There are also calorimeters for 
measuring the heat effects produced in chemical reactions. There 
is on the same floor an optical room furnished with refractometers 
for measuring the refractive indices of solutions, goniometers, po- 
lariscopes and spectroscopes. Other forms of apparatus will be add- 
ed as required for research work. 

Immediately adjoining the laboratory of Physical Chemistry is 
the Photographic department, supplied with two dark rooms, ar- 
ranged on the maze system, and supplied with the necessary appli- 
ances for all ordinary photographic work, including an enlarging 
camera. Apparatus for micro-photography will shortly be added to 
the equipment. 
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The laboratory for Gas Analysis has a northern exposure, and is 
fitted with a large tank, to contain water at the temperature of the 
room, for use in the measurement of gases. The tables are arranged 
for work with mercury, and the laboratory is supplied with the 
apparatus of Hempel, Dittmar, Orsat, Elliott, and others. It contains 
also Fleuss, Boltwood, and Topler pumps for providing high vacua, 

The laboratory for Electrolytic Analysis is supplied with accu- 
mulators, thermopile, platinum electrodes, rheostats, ammeters, volt- 
meters, ete. 

Another room has lately been equipped with electric furnaces 
and other appliances for electro-chemica] work. 

The Organic Department comprises a laboratory for preparations 
and research, a combustion room for analysis, a dark room for po- 
loriscope and sacharimeter work, and a lecture room. The labora- 
tory is fitted with all the necessary apparatus for organic re- 
search—special hoods for work with poisonous gases, regulating 
ovens for digesting and drying at various temperatures, filter press- 
es for the extraction of raw materials, and various forms of ap- 
paratus for distillation in vacuo. The dark room is equipped with 
polariscopes and saccharimeters for sugar work. There is @ large 
quantity of the necessary organic chemicals, which are Supplied 
free of charge to students engaged in routine or research work in 
this department. 

The laboratory for Determinative Mineralogy has places for 28 
students, and is supplied with abundant material for practical work. 
It adjoins the lecture-room, in which the lectures on advanced 
mineralogy are delivered. The mineralogical department is also pro- 
vided with suitable machinery, run by electricity, for cutting and 
polishing minerals. 

The Lbrary contains a valuable collection of the most recent 
English, French and German books, and sets of various journals and 
transactions, including the Berichte der Deutschen Chemischen Ge- 
Sellschaft, Journal fiir praktische Chemie, Chemisches Central-blatt, 
Fresenius’ Zeitschrift fiir Analytische Chemie, Zeitschrift fiir Anor- 
ganische Chemie, Annales de Chimie et de Physique, Journal of the 
Chemical Society, Journal of Physical] Chemistry, American Che- 
Mical Journal, Chemical News. Aeitschrift fiir physikalische Chemie, 
Zeitschrift fiir Elektrochemie, Mineralogische und Petrographische 
Mittheiliingen, etc. The library is open to students under Such re- 
strictions as are hecessary to prevent damage or loss of books. 

The rooms for allied purposes have, as far as possible, been 
grouped together on the same floor, and there is a hydraulic lift 
running from the basement to the attic. The offices and principal 
laboratories and supply rooms are also connected by a system of 
telephones, The building is practically fire-proof. 


Botanical Laboratories. 


The Botanical Laboratories occupy the upper floor of the central 
Arts building. 

The laboratory for general Morphology provides table accommo- 
dation for twenty students, and is equipped with all the necessary 
appliances for the practical study of plants, either fresh or dry. 

In connection with this laboratory, a large collection of dried 


plants is maintained, from which material is drawn for practical 
work, 
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The laboratories for special Morphology at present afford accom- 
modation for twelve students. Hach table is provided with a com- 
plete outfit of instruments and reagents. Provision is also made 
for accurate micrometric work, and for the production of accurate 
drawings by means of the camera lucida and Leitz’s drawing instru- 
ment. More special instruments, including polariscope, Spectroscope 
and photographing apparatus, afford opportunity for detailed studies 
in these several directions. 

An investigator’s table held by the University at the Biological 
Laboratory, Wood’s Hall, Massachusetts, is available for such stu- 
dents as may sucessfully complete the advaneed course of the Third 
and Fourth Years. 


Zoological Laboratories. 


The Zoological Department occupies the whole of the uppermost 
floor of the east wing of McGill College and the larger portion of 
the floor immediately below. 

It consists of:— 

(a). A large laboratory affording accommodation for a class of 
90 students. 

| (b). A smaller laboratory capable of seating about 18 students. 

(c) Three smaller laboratories fitted up for purposes of research. 

.(d). A room fitted up for the University Osteologist. 

Dissecting trays, simple and compound microscopes, reasonable 
quantities of the ordinary reagents and of glass are provided by 
the department, but students must provide themselves with dissect- 
ing instruments, and with razors. 

The Department is provided with four large tanks and a number 
of smaller ones in order to maintain a supply of fresh specimens 
throughout the winter. 

The subjects for practical work, are, So far as possible, selected 
from species inhabiting the vicinity of Montreal, 

The laboratories are well provided with thermostats, microtomes, 
and other instruments required for advanced research. There is also 
@ small library attached to the department. 

A complete set of apparatus for microphotographic work has 
recently been added to the equipment of the laboratory. 


Petrographical Laborator . 


The Petrographical Laboratory, containing the chief rock collec- 
tions of the University, is situated in the Macdonald Chemistry and 
Mining Building, and is arra nged for the use of Honour and Graduate 
students. It is provided with a number of petrographical microscopes 
by Seibert and Crouch, as well as with models, sets of thin sections, 
electro-magnets, heavy solutions, ete., for petrographicai work. 

For purposes of study and comparison, in connection with ad- 
vanced work and petrographical investigation, Dr. Adams’ extensive 
private collection of rocks and thin sections is available. 
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HOURS.| Monpay. | TuESpDAyY. W RDNESDAY. THURSDAY. Fripay. | Saturpay, 
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Latin. 





French. 


Math. 


English. 





Greek. 


Physics. 











Math, 


Greek. 


Math. 


Latin. 


French. 


Greek. 


Latin. 


Greek, 








French. 


I- a 


German. 


Eng. Comp. 


English, 


German, 


French. 


German. 


English, 


Latin. 


History. 





Physics, 


| Math. 











German. 














Monpbay. 


Greek. 











English. 
German. 
tz 

Latin. 


Math. 





First YEAR—WoMEN. 


| 
TUESDAY. 


Physics. | 
| 


History. | 


Math. 


V7 EDNESDAY. 


Greek. 





THURSDAY. 








FRIDAY. 





Greek, 


Greek. 


SATURDAY, 








French. 


Latin, 








Latin. 


French, 


Math. 





French. 





English. 


German. 





German. 


Physics, 
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English, 
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|Hours.| Monpay [UESDAY | WEDNESDAY THURSDAY, FRIDAY. SATURDAY 
a. ee 
yerman, | ~~ (rerman. ; - 
| 9 Hebrew, SeBIO. Hebrew, French. French. Chem. Lab. 
Latin Latin. Greek: German. Hebrew. 
10 : ; mreek Hebrew. German, Chem, Lab. 
fais | ma aaah 7 sh. 
ll Math. Chemistry. English Latin. Math. Biol. Lab. (b) 
(Botany), 
12 English, | Greek. Chemistry. English. Chemistry. Biol, Lab. (6) 
| (Botany). 
ES | oe —— —_——___- oe | — - 1 — $$$ ——— 
/ 9 Greek, Biology. French. Math. Biology. 
bide ae oxy i eae ers thr Bape“ 
, Biol. Lab. P | | Biol. Lab 
: 3 . al : ‘ 40% - » + Ade . 
3 Chem. Lab (Zoology). Latin. Logic | (Zoology). 
| Biol. Lab. | Biol. Lab. (b) Biol. Lab. 
Chem. Lab. ; : Greek ; pees! 
4 : Lega (Zoology). (Botany). | ini (Zoology). 
Chem.Lab. | Frene Biol. Lab, (b) 
5 Jhem. Lab French. Botany). | Logic. 
SECOND YEAR—WOMEN. 
——— = — — = = = —— ee a — — ———— oon aie — 
Hovurs.| Monpay. TUESDAY. |! WEDNESDAY. THURSDAY. | FRIDAY. SATURDAY. 
= p ee: z. ' ss Peres se 
9 Greek. Latin. French. | Latin. Math. Chem. Lab. 
10 +. English. Math. Math. French, Latin. Chem. Lal. 
11 Logic Chemistry. German. English. German. 
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12 German. Greek. Chemistry. | Logic. Chemistry. 
eet at! +h 2.3 * eS eke 
2 Biol. Lab. French, Latin. | Biol. Lab. a | 
3 Bio]. Lab. Chem. Lab. Biology. Biol. Lab. French | 
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4 | Biology. Chem, Lab. | Logic. Greek, Greek. | 
Oo 4 German, 
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(b) During Second Term. 
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Primary Courses (Tuirp AND Fourra Yxrars). 


MONDAY. 


Geology. 
| sanskrit. 
| Hist.ofPhilos, 
| Mechanies, 
German. 
; 
{Dies es 
} 
Botany. 
| Knegtish. 
| 


Physics (B). 


Mathematics.| 


TUESDAY. WEDNESDAY. 


Geology. 
Sanskrit. 
Astr.(a@) Opt. (b)| 
Hist, of Philos | 
German. 


Chem, 
History. 
(zreek, 


Eng. Comp. od 
IIT. Latin. 


Hebrew. 





Chemistry. 
History. 
Greek. 


11 


| | 
|\Moral Philos, | 
French, | 
Economies. | 


Zool. Lab. 
Comp. Phil. 
Chem. Lab. 
Polit, Science| 
| Physics Lab. | 





Zool. Lab. | 
Chem. Lab. 
Physics Lab. 





| Heonomics. 


\Hist. of Phil. 


Latin. 
Hebrew. 


History. 
Greek. 


THURSDAY. FRIDAY. SATURDAY, 


Latin. 
Hebrew. 


Chem. Lab. 


Zoology. Geol. Lab, 


Geology. 
Sanskrit. 
Hist. of Phil. 
|Ast.(a) Mpt.() 
| German. | 


Botany. 
English. 
Math. 
Physics (8) 


Chem. Lab, 
Geol. Lab, 





Chemistry. 
History. 
Greek, 


Chem, Lab. 


. 
Latin. | Geol. Lab. 


Hebrew. 











Physics (A) 
Moral Philos. 
French, 


King. Comp. 
LV: 


Peda,sogy. 


Zoology. 


Sanskrit. : ae 
Sanskrit Polit. Science. 


Mechanics. 
German. 





English. 
Bot. Lab. 
Mathematics 





Chern, Lab. 





Art & Arch. 

| Logic & Met. 
Roman Law, | 

Chem. Lab. 


Pub. Finance, | 
Const. lL. & H. 








Bot. Lab. | Roman Law. 
Logic & Met.) Bot. Lab. 
Roman Law.| Chem. ab. | 


FP IRL, 


Const, L.& H.| Bot Lab. 


| Chem. Lab. 


f 


Physics (A) | 
: aT NV T? >} 4 
Moral Philos. |M° al F rtlO8 , 
renc French. | 
French. Economi “ } 
Economics. uc 9M1cs. | 


Geol. Tab. 


Zool. Lab. 

Physics Lab. 
Comp. Phil. 
Pol. Science. 


Pedagogy 
Bot. Lab. 
Polit. Scienca. 





Bot. Lab. 
inglish. 
Mathematics 


Zool. Lab. 
Physics Lab. 


| ———}$ 


Art& Arch. |Logic & Met | 
Logic & Meta. |Rom Law (b)| 
Roman Law. ‘Cons. Law (a; 


-ublic Finance.!Const. L. & H. 


| Const. L. & H. | 





(A) Heat, Light and Sound. 


(B) Magnetism and Electricity, 


(a) During First Term. 


N.B.—The term Primary Course denots the first course t 
Intermediate Examination, whether in the “hird or Fourth ¥ 


(b) During Second Term. 





aken in the subject subsequent to the 
ear. 
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EXHIBITION, SCHOLARSHIP AND Supp. PMENTAL EXAMINATIONS, 


sel PTEMBER, 1908. 











Hour, 


DATE, 





Wednesday... 


i 4 to First 
Year Sessional. 


Latin Books. 





Latin C denpowttion 


Sight Translation 
‘and History. 





Mathematics. 








Mathematics. 








|\Latin Composition, | 


Sasind Sas ar 
Exhibitions. 


Supp. to Third 
Year Sessional. 


Supplemental 
to Intermediate. 


j 
Latin Books, 


‘Scholarships | 

(Third Year), | 
Latin Books, Math. 
c Amal, Goom. $b) | 











Latin Books and | 


: . Latin Books. 
Sight Translation. 








|- 


: kas Latin Composition 
Latin Composition |< } : 


Sad | Sight Translation, 
; : ; History and 
S Transla | 
Sight Translation. | Liter atur e. 


Latin Composition, 
| Sight Translation, 
History and 
Literature. 


Grammar and 
ere 





Math. (Anal. | 
Geom, (2) ) ; Anc. | 
History ; Chem. 


M ithinnakion, 


(Eucl,, Alg , Trig.) 


Mathematics. Mathematics. 
} 








Mathematics, 


(Geometry:) Mathematics. 











\E nglish Literature. 


History and 
C om" osition 


French. 








rerTman. 








Tuesday 





Wednesday .. 





son) & Composition.|Composition. Logic. | 





‘Bnglish 


Literature|Knglish Language,| English Literature | 
(Spenser & Tenny- | 


Literature and | ‘(Shakespere and | English. 
Milton), Logic. 
ipnglish Literé ature | 

(Charles Lamb) and 


(Composition; Chem. 
Math, jaloalasy< | 


French; Chemistry;; French: 
Econ. Theory. 











Biology. 








French. French. Botany. 


German ; . 
. terman. ats German. 
German. German Econ. Theory. } 





| 
; 
/ 
{ 
} 


Mathematics. 





Polit. Sci.; Math., | 
\Higher Alg., Trig. )i 
“|” Modern History ; 
Chemistry ; 


Mathematics, 
(The. of Kq., Alg.) os 
Modern History 
and English Lan- | 


Mathematics. 


Chemistry. 


guage (Trench). 


| 





Greek Books. 





2.30 


Greek Composi- 
tion, Sight Trans- 
lation and 
History. 





a 
| Greek Books and . 

ae : : reek Books. 
| Sight 7 ransiation, G 3 2 
Comp0osi- 
rht Trans- 





| Greek 
ree s 
\Greek Composition, | tion, Sig 


Grammar and 
History. 


; 


Lite ri ture e. 





For Matriculation Riomtustion dates see page 


Eng. 


‘Greek Composition | 
lation, History and | and Sight Trans- 


Const, 


Greek Books ; 


H ist. of Econ. Books. 


Greek 





(greek Composi- 
tion, Sight Trans- 
lation, History and 


lation. Literature. 





CuristMAS EXAMINATIONS, 1903.* 


Morning examinations commence at 9 ; afternoon examina- 


tions at 2.30. 








serena 


Day AND Dare. First YEAR. | Seconp YEAR. /Tutrp AND FourtH YEARS. 


i eee oe Si Bo Eig = : | 





Monday, Dec, 14th...,. A.M. Latin. Latin. Mechanics; Astronomy. 


P.M; | Mathematics. | German, 


| 





Tuesday, Dec. 15th...,.A.M. Greek. | Greek, | Greek ; Political Economy. 


Chemistry. | Geology. 





Wednesday, Dec, 16th, A.M. Physics, Psychology. Moral Philosophy. 
French. French. Latin. 

Thursday, Dec, 17th ... Mathematics. | English. Botany ; Political Science. 
German, German, French, 

Hebrew. History of Philosophy. 

Friday, Deo, 18th...,,,A.M. English. Physics. Logic. 


Biology. Zoology. 








| 
a as 
* The Christmas Examinations are obligatory on all undergraduates, and on partials 
desiring to be undergraduates, and the standing gained therein will be taken into account 
by the Faculty atthe close of the Session. The results will be made known after the 
Christmas vacation. 


The above time table is subject to modification, especially in regard to the Third and 
Fourth Years. 
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SESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS, 1904. 


Morning examinations commence at 9; afternoon examina- 


tions at 2.30. 








2S ER FAS Ee er ams ee Se at oa a Se a Sint res —— a = . 
Day AnD DATE. | Frrst YEAR. | Sroonn YEAR. ‘THIRD AND FourtH YEaRs. 
Thursday, April 7th.,.A.M. Latin. Latin. 
| ) | 
iu P.M. Latin, Latin. / 
Friday, April sth......A.M. English, English. | 
ce P.M. | English, English, 
; 

Monday, April 11th....A.M. German German, Order of subjects to be de- 
determined in the course of 
ithe session. 

“¢ P.M. German. German. ¥ 


| 
Tuesday, April 12th....A.M. / (reom. & Arith.|; Mathematics, 





P.M. | Trig. & Alg. Mathematics. | 
Wednesday, April 13th.A.M. Chemistry. 

- P.M. | Chemistry. 
Thursday, Aprill4th. A.M. Greek. Greek. 

ug P.M. Greek. Greek. | 
Friday, April 15th. ., A M. French. French. 

rs P.M. French. French. 

| - 

Monday, April 18th...,.. A.M. Physics. Logic. 

6 P.M. | Hebrew. 
Tuesday, April19th..,,A.M. | Botany ,Zoology 

s P.M. | s10logy, ; 














Moyal Victoria College. 


The institution of the Royal Victoria College, in Septem- 
ber, 1899, was a direct continuation of the work begun in 1883, 
during the Principalship-of the late Sir William Dawson, when 
Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal placed a sum at the dis- 
posal of the University of McGill, for the Endowment of a 
College and classes for women. Jor many years previously it 
had been hoped by those interested in the education of women 
in Montreal that the University would extend its benefits to 
women, but the means necessary lor carrying out such an aim 
had not been available. The classes were oreanized in 1884 
as a Special Course in the Faculty of Arts, held at McGill Col- 
lege, separate in the main from those for men, but under iden- 
tical conditions. In some of the work of the Third and Fourth 
Years, and in the Honour and Additional Courses, the classes 
were held jointly. | 

The ultimate aim of Lord Strathcona had been the founda- 
tion of a place of residence, and, with this object, he announced 
his intention of building and endowing the Royal Victoria 
College. By the opening of this Institution the opportunity 
of residence and college life is given to women-students of 
McGill University, working in accordance with the system pre- 
viously organized. in the Special Course in Arts, but under 
greatly improved conditions. A share in the advantages of 
college life is offered also to the non-resident women-students 
of the University, who are henceforth also students of the 
Royal Victoria College. Additional elements have been added 
in the organization of a Musical Department, and in the in- 
stitution of Resident Women Tutors. These additions are in 
accordance with the general aim of the College; viz., the higher 
education of women, and mainly to qualify them to take de- 
grees in Arts (including Pure Science), and to provide them 
with instruction in those branches of a liberal education neces- 
sary thereto and in such other subjects as may from time to 
time be determined, 
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Royal Victoria College for Women. 
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The College being a residential College for the Women- 
Students of McGill University, its students, whether Under- 
graduates, Conditioned Students. or Partial, follow the courses 
im Arts and Pure Science offered by the University, (see pp. 
76--125). 

Lectures are given by the .Professors and Lecturers 
ef the University, either in the College or in the University 
buildings, and students attend the University Laboratories for 
practical instruction. In addition to the instruction given in 
lectures and laboratory practice, the students of the Royal 
Victoria College are assisted in their studies by the Resident 
Tutors. . 


The College Building. 


The College is situated on Sherbrooke Street, at the head 
of Union Avenue, in close proximity to the University build- 
ings and to the slopes of Mount Royal. The building is fire- 
proof, and much thought and artistic care have been given to 
the furnishing and decoration. : 

On the ground floor are the offices of the Administration. 
including the rooms of the Warden and Secretary, the Pro- 
fessors’ common room, lecture rooms (English, French, Ger- 
man, Mathematics), students’ common room and a spacious 
dining hall. On the first floor are other lecture rooms (Latin, 
Greek, Logic, and Philosophy), the library, reading-room, and 
a handsome assembly hall. On the second and third floors are 
the rooms of the resident students. These are of varying size 
and plan. Each student has a separate bedroom, and, as a 
rule, one sitting-room is shared by the occupants of the two 
or three bedrooms immediately adjoining. ‘The entire use of 
a sitting-room can be obtained, and there are some rooms which 
may be used as study-bedrooms. The rooms are completely 
furnished, and no article of' furniture need be brought by the 
tudents. No part need be taken by the students in the eare of 
heir rooms. 3 

In addition to the lawn at the hack of the College, the 
studenis are entitled to use, subject to regulations, the grounds 
of McGill University, with its tennis-courts, skating-rink, ete. 

A nucleus of the College Library has been formed in a set 
of books, comprising the stated books and others referred to 
in connection with the University curricula, the modern 
language course being especially well represented. There are 
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room, and the books are not taken away. The students have 
access also to the University Lending Library. 

Students of Music have the use of a large practising-room, 
and, at certain hours, of the plano in the common room, as 
also. of the Gymnasium piano. 

The Gymnasium, fully equipped in accordance with the re- 
quirements of the Swedish system, is in the basement. In con- 
nection with the Gymnasium there are bath-rooms and dressing- 
rooms. 

The health of the students is under the charge of a competent 
physician practising in Montreal, who may be consulted free of 
charge. 

Students of the Royal Victoria College, as students of McGill 
University, are entitled to the use of the University Library, 
containing about 96,500 volumes, and the Peter Redpath 
Museum containing large collections in Mineralogy, Palscon- 
tology, Zoology, Botany, Archeology, and Ethnology, and to 
work in the Physical, Chemical, Zoological, Botanical and other 
laboratories and the Botanic Gardens of the University. (For 
particulars of laboratories, etc., see pp. 125, et seqq). 


Board and Residence. 


Residence in the College buildings is open to Undergraduates, 
Conditioned Students, or Partial Students, but the last are not 
received in residence unless they take courses of study ap- 
proved by the Faculty of the College. The expense of board 
and residence ranges from $290 to $440, in addition to the ses- 
sional fees for tuition (see p. 29), according to the room or 
rooms occupied by the students; for a majority of the rooms 
the expense of board and residence is 3290. These charges 
cover the University Session, 9th September—30th April, and 
the summer classes, 30th April—26th Jane. A deduction of 
$50 is made in the case of students who go out of residence at 
the end of the University Session. | 

Applications for admission or further particulars should be 
addressed to the Warden, Royal Victoria College, Montreal, 


Physical Training, 
The Gymnasium is in the charge of Miss Holmstrém, graduate 
of the Posse Gymnasium, soston, and of the Harvard Summer 
School, who teaches on Swedish principles. Special attention 
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also works of general literature. The Library is a reading- 
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1s devoted to the applicztion of exercise in cases of physical 
weakness, Miss Holmstrém having had considerable experience 
in the medical branch of her work. All students undergo a 
physical examination on entering upon the gymnastic course, 
under the superintendence of Dr. R. Tait Mackenzie, B.A., 
M.D., Assistant Lecturer in Anatomy at the University. Teams 
of Basket-Ball are formed, and, when weather permits, this and 
other exercises are practised on the lawn, at the back of the 
College building. This ground is also provided with lawn- 
tennis courts. 


Exhibitlons and Scholarships. 


For a statement of the Exhibitions and Scholarships open 
to Women Students of the University, see pp. 47, 53 and 55. 

In addition to these, and further to encourage residence 
within the College walls of students who might otherwise ar- 
range to board in the city, the Warden and Faculty are em- 
powered to make nominations in any of the four College years 
to not more than three additional Exhibitions of the-value of 
$100 each. 


Music. 


Apart from the University Courses, instruction in Music is 
offered at the College, for which a separate fee is charged. The 
instruction includes the Pianoforte in all its branches (solo, 
ensemble playing, concertos, duos for two pianofortes) ; Sing- 
ing (voice production, vocalization, sight-singing, ear-tests, solo 
and part singing); and Lectures on Theory (elements of music, 
harmony, counterpoint, and history of music). Attendance at 
certain of these Courses is expected of all students of music. 
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Faculty of Applied Science. 


FizLD WORK IN SURVEYING WILL BEGIN ON Monpay, 
AUGUST 24TH. LECTURES WILL BEGIN ON TUESDAY, SEPTEM- 
BER 22ND. 


01. General Statement. 


The instruction in this Faculty is designed to afford a 
complete preliminary training, of a practical as well as theo- 
retical nature, in the following :— 


I.—ARCHITECTURE. 
[l.—CHEMISTRY. 
III.—Civi ENGINEERING AND SURVEYING. 
IV.—ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 
V.—MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, 
VI.—METALLURGY. 
VIL—MINING ENGINEERING. 


The degrees conferred by the University upon such under- 
eraduates of the Faculty as fulfil the conditions and pass the 
examinations hereinafter stated are, in the first instanee, 


“Bachelor of Science” (B.Se.), mention being made in the 


diploma of the particular Course of study pursued, and, sub- 
sequently, the degrees of “Master of Science” (M.Sc.), and 


“Doctor of Science” (D.Sc.). 

The eurriculum, as laid down in the following pages, may 
be changed from time to time as may be deemed advisable 
by the Faculty, and it is now under contemplation to make 
important modifications in the several courses. Should the 
proposed changes be carried out, the work of the first two, "J 
vears will be the same for the civil, electrical, mechanical and 


mining courses. 
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$ Il. Matriculation and Admission. 


For subjects of matriculation, conditions and fees, see pp. 
10—20. 


é1ll. Examinations and Degrees. 
|. For the Degree of Bachelor of Science (B.Sc). 


Sessional examinations are held in all the subjects. In addi- 
tion, there are Christmas examinations in certain of the subjects, 
and class examinations are held from time to time. 


II. Higher Degrees. 


Hor regulations relating to the degrees of “Master of Sci- 
ence” (M.Sec.), and “Doctor of Science” (D.Se.), see 
pp. 24 and 265. 

é 


Ill, Special Provisions f5r Obtaining the two Degrees of ‘ Bachelor 
of Arts (B.A.) and Bachelor of Science (B.Sc.) 


in Six Years. . . 


‘or particulars, see p. 68. 


21V. Graduate Courses. 


Students who take the Bachelor’s degree in one of the courses 
provided by the Faculty of Applied Science may graduate in 
any of the remaining courses by attending one or more subse- 
quent sessions. 

Graduates may also take an advanced course in the branch in 
which they have received their degree. On passing an examin- 
ation at the end of such advanced course, the Master’s degree 
will be conferred without further examination, on presentation 
at the end of one additional year, of a satisfactory thesis on 
approved work. 

Students are strongly recommended to take a graduate course, 
and special arrangements will be made for advanced and re- 

; search work in the following :— 

Architecture——Advanced study in design. Students may 
also take any of the options of the course (see p. 160), and 
the course on Art History (see p. 104). 


— 
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The elasticity < ind stre neth of terials. (See S XL, 3. anc 
& XII, 13. 
Mining and Metallurgy Advanced study in metallurey and 


mining can. be ca ‘es on with great advantage in the labora- 
tories. (See § XI, 11, 14, and § XII, 9 and 10.) 

The efficiency of pumps and hydraulic motors. (See § XT, 3, 
and § XII, 7.) 

Ore dressing, coal washing, and gold and silver milling. 
The laboratories of the Mining department have been equipped 
and arranged with especial reference to advanced and research 
work in the theory and practice of concentration. (See p. 199.) 

The efficiency of power transmission by air, water, gas, and 
steam. (See § XI, 3, 5, 10.) 

The efficiency 
eet (See $ XI, 10 and 17 ) 

The efficiency of machines and machine tools, and the power 
ie by the several processes of mechanical work. (See 
§ XI, 10.) 

The efficiency of dynamometers, belting and shafting, includ- 
ing investigations into the relative merits of the several un- 
guents. (See § XII, 8.) 

Lhe efficiency of the several types of boilers, including in- 
vestigations on the heat-producing power of fuels. (See § XJ, 
17.) 

The flow of water throu gh orifices and pipes, and over weirs. 
(See § XI, 3, and § XII, 7.) 

Geodesy and practical dha Snr (See § XIT, 6.) 

Physies.—The Macdonald Physics Building has been equipped 
and arranged with special reference to eraduate courses and 
original research work in various branches of pure Physies. 
Kvery facility will be afforded in the workshops for the con- 
struction of i tee al apparatus required for such investigations. 
(See § XIT, 12.) 

Mathematics.—Students taking graduate courses will receive 
guidance in any advanced mathematics required in connection 


of steam, gas and hot-air engines and of air 


with their work. 

Chemistry and Mineralogy. (See § XI, 2, 8 and 13, and 
S XII, 4.) 

The determination and comparison of the errors and the co- 
efficients of standards of length. (See § XI, 4, and § XII, 6.) 

The determination of gravity. (See § XI] I, 6 3 











¢V. Attendance and Conduct. 


See page Dib: 


- 
t 


Students in 1 ulty are entitled to use the University 


ations e1lted on p. 296. Students also 


] 

I 
Library under the regul 
| epartmental libraries under the 


have ACCESS to the Various {} 


] 


special regulations by which each is governed. 


OVE ‘in 4° 
ZVI. Fees and Registration, 
ss ( mp. ei and ov 


2VIll. Medals, Exhibitions, Prizes and Honours. 


i. The British Association Medals ~~ found- 
ed by the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
in commemoration of the mecting he id P Montreal in the 


year 1884. 
A British Asociation medal and prize in books are open for 
competition to students of the graduating class in eae h of the 


seven courses, and, if the « Sees so recommend, will be 
awarded to the student taking the highest position in the final 
xaminations. 

2. The Governor Ge | 
eellency The Right Honourable the Earl of Minto). 
This medal will be awarded for graduate research work. 

Summer Work. (See § IX, 1.) The following prizes 


= : 
as < ee } ee ee ‘ wt, ae 5 ° 
are OTLereda to) tne PeST SUIMmMmMerF theses -— 


Io the students of the oe Engineering Course, a prize 
P25 | 1 by 3. Greenshields, Esq., B.A. 

lo the students of the Ble iviea Engineering Course, a 
prize of $25 from the British Association fund. 


were 
a 
— 
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tudents of the Mechanical Engineering Course, a 
rize ol $25 presented by the Crosby Steam Gauge & Valve 


of the Mini 


ning Engineering Course, a prize 
Drummond, Esq. 
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Four prizes, each of the value of $25, are offered for com- 
petition to student members of the Canadian Society of Civil 
Engineers, for the best papers on subjects in any department 
of engineering. ‘lhe summer theses prepared by students of 
this University are available for this competition. 

4, A gold medal and two prizes of $35 and $15, offered by 
the Canadian Mining Institute, will be open for competition 
to students from McGill University, Toronto University and 
(jueen’s University, and will be awarded to the students pre- 
senting the best papers on some subject connected with min- 
ing, ore dresing, metallurgy, or ecomennt geology. Prefer- 
ence will be given to those theses which show decided origin- 
ality. 

The following. Exhibitions and Prizes will be open for 
competition at the beginning of im session :—(Students are re- 
quired to notify the Dean ee ntention to compete, at least 
one week before the aaa. of the Hxamination.) 

(A) A British Association Exhibition ot ste and prize 
ot $25,00, to students entering the fourth year, the subjects 
of examination being the Mathematics and Theory of Struc- 
tures of the ordinary course. 

(B) Three prizes of $25.00, $15.00 and $10.00, to students 
entering the third year, the subject of examination being the 
Mathematics of the second year. 

(C) A Scott Exhibit ion of $50.00, founded by the Caledon- 
ian Society of Montreal, in commemoration of the Centenary 
of Sir Walter Scott, and iw prizes of $25.00 and $15.00, to 
‘students entering the second year, the subjects of examination 
being :— | 


(a) English Literature (Summer Vacation. Work); (b) (Mathematics 
of the first vear : (c) Descriptive Geometry of the first year. 


(D) Two prizes, each of $10.00, presented by J. M. MeCar- 
thy, Esq., B.A.Sc., to students entering the third year, for 
Seipileney’ in Levelling or Transit Work. 

6. The sum of .$150, presented by W. A. Carlyle, Hsq., 
Ma.E., may be awarded in prizes to students of the Mining 
Course taking the highest positions in the degree examina- 
a of 1904 

A prize of $50.00, presented by James Tighe, B.A.Se., 


e. Le ceeshy work in Hydraulics. 
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8. An exhibition offered to graduates by A. E. Childs, M.Se., 
for a special research on “The flow of gas through pipes under 
} S 5 
pressure.” 


hd e : 


J. It is proposed to offer in September, 190 t, a Research 
Scholarship in.Chemistry, on the endowment of the late Dr. | 
YT. Sterry Hunt, to graduate students in’ this Faculty or the 
Faculty of Arts. 

10. The Canadian General .Electric Company, through Mr. 
F’. Nicholls, of Toronto, has decided to present annually to the 
Faculty four scholarships, each in the form of a-three months’ 
course at the Company’s works at Peterboro or Montreal, with 
the addition of the sum of $100.00. 

11. The Allis-Chalmers Company of Chicago has decided to 
present annually to the Faculty a scholarship in the form of 
a ‘three or four months’ course at the Company’s works at 
Chicago, with the addition of a sum of $150.00. 

1%. I'wo scholarships, of the value of $75, are offered by Mr. 
Andrew T. Taylor, F.R.I.B.A., for students entering the second 
year of the course; the first of these will be awarded in Sep- 
tember, 1903; the second in September, 1904. The scholar- 
ships are restricted to students taking the full curriculum and 
proceeding to the degree of B.Sc. in Architecture. Candidates 
must have passed in all subjects of the first year (or have 
passed equivalent examinations, accepted by the Faculty, else- 
where). 


ee 


pose to offer a scholarship covering the fees of a full course in 
Architecture, to be open for competition to students from the 
Province of Quebec. Particulars may be obtained from the | 
Assistant Secretary of the Association, 112 Mansfield Street, . 
Montreal. 


a 
13. The Province of Quebec Association of Architects pro- . 
( 


14. Prizes or Certificates of Merit are given to such stu- 
dents as take the highest place in the sessional and degree 
examinations. 





15, Honours.—On graduation, Honours will be awarded for 
advanced work in professional subjects. 


= ee 


16. Science Scholarships granted by the Royal Commission 
for the Exhibition of 1851.—The Scholarships of £150 ster- 
ling a year are tenable for two or, in rare instances, three 


years. They are limited. according to the Report of the Com- 
mission, “to those branches of Science such as Physics, Me- | 
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chanics and Chemistry, the extension of which is specially im- 
portant for our national industries.” Their object is not to 
facilitate ordinary collegiate studies, but “to enable students 
to continue the prosecution of Science with the view of aiding 
in its advance or in its application to the industries of the 
country.” 

It is open to students of not less than three years’ standing 
in the Faculties of Arts or Applied Science, and is tenable at 
any university or at any other institution approved by the Com- 
mission. 

A nomination to one of these scholarships for the year 1903 
was placed by the Commission at the disposal of McGill Uni- 
versity, and another may be granted in 1905. 


This Exhibition has been awarded as follows :— 


Evans, P.N., 1891; Macphail, J. A., 1893; King, R. O. 1895; Gill, 
J. L. W., 1897: McLean, W.B., 1899; McClung, Kes Pay FOOLS Cooke, H. 
Lester, 1903. 

17. Workshop Prizes.—A prize of $20.00, presented by C. J. 
Fleet, Esq., B.A., B.C.L., for bench and lathe work in the 
woodw orking department, open to students of not more than 
two terms’ standing in workshop practice. 


$ 1X. Special Provisions. 


1. Summer Work.—During ‘the summer vacation following 
the close of each year, all students entering the third and fourth 
years are required to prepare a thesis on a subject specified 
by the Faculty. Any student may substitute for the specified 
subject a report on some practical work in course of construc- 
tion. The marks given for these theses will be added to the 
results of the sessional examinations. The theses must be 
handed in to the Dean on or before October 1st. 

2. All students in the Civil and Mining Engineering Courses, 
entering the second and third years, students in the ‘Civil En- 
gineering Course entering the fourth year, and students in the 
Architectural Course entering the third and fourth years, are 
required to be in Kthondicine: at the Surveying School on the 
24th August, when the Field-work in Surveying and Geodesy 
a commence. (See § XI, 16.) 

. All students in the Mining and Metallurgical Courses are 
eset to attend the Summer ‘School in } Mining, held between 
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the third and fourth years (four to six weeks of field-work). 
The school is held in May and June. (See § XI, 14.) 

4. Partial Students may be admitted to the professional 
classes upon payment of special fees. (See p. 30.) 

5. Students in Applied Science may, by permission of the 
Faculty, take the Honour Courses in the Faculty of Arts. 

6. Undergraduates in Arts of the second and third years, or 
graduates of any university, entering the Faculty of Applied 
Science, may, at the discretion of the professors, be exempted 
from such lectures in that Faculty as they have previously at- 
tended as students in Arts. 

7. Students who have failed in an examination may regain 
their standing by passing a supplemental examination at a time 
appointed by the Faculty. Unless such supplemental examin- 
ation is passed, students will not be allowed to proceed to any 
subsequent examination in the subject. A second supplemental 
examination will not be granted unless under exceptional cir- 
cumstances, fo be investigated in each case by the Faculty. 

8. Students may be required to answer satisfactorily a weekly 
paper on such subjects of the course as the Faevlty may deter- 
mine. 


9. Credit will be given in the sessional standing for class 
examinations held during the session, and for the Christmas 
examinations. 

10. Students who fail to obtain their session, and who in 
consequence repeat a year, will not be exempted from examin- 
ation in any of those subjects in which they may have previously 
passed, except by the express permission of the Faculty. Apph- 
cation for such exemption must be made at the commencement 
of the session. 

11. Partial Students are not eligible for prizes. 

12. Certificates may be given to students who have passed 
through any of the special courses attached to the curriculum. 

13. The headquarters of the Canadian Society of Civil En- 

gineers are located in Montreal. Siudents in all departments 
of engineering are strongly recommended to become. student 


members of the Society, which they can do on payment of a 
fee of $2.00. They are then entitled to the two volumes of 


“Transactions,” which are annually published, and to the use 


* 
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of the Society's rooms on Dorchester Street. They also have 
opportunities of meeting the prominent engineers of the coun- 
iry and of being present at the fortnightly sessions, at which 
papers are read by leading members of the Society on current 
engineering subjects and works of construction. 

During the winter there will be a special series of students’ 
meetings, at which papers, illustrated by lantern slides, will be 
read by well-known engineers. Students may also compete 
for the prizes which are offered by the Society, (see p. 145). 

14. The headquarters of the Canadian Mining Institute are 
in Montreal. Students in Mining and Metallurgy are strongly 
recommended to become members of the McGill Mining Society, 
which, although a student body (see p. 184), is affiliated with 
the Institute. Members of this Society receive the Transactions 
of the Institute without extra expense, and are entitled to at- 
tend all meetings and to compete for the prizes offered (see 
p. 145). 

X. Courses of instruction. 
|. Architecture. 


The Architectural Course begins in the second year, for 
which the first year is preparatory, especially in the departments 
of Mathematics and Drawing (Freehand, Lettering, and Pro- 
jections). 

The work of the second year is of a general character, and is 
planned to combiny to some extent the work of the Architectural 
and of the Civil Engineering students. 

The third and fourth years are devoted to more specialized 
architectural study in various branches, and a fifth or graduate 
year has been organized for advanced study in design. For 
those students who desire to devote themselves more “especially 
to the engineering side of architecture, the course is modified 
to include additional mathematics in the third year, and the 
advanced course of Theory of Structures in the fourth year. 
Such students devote proportionately less time to architectural 
drawing and designing. 

In the second year the historical course embraces a survey 
of architectural history from ancient Egyptian to modern times. 
The great eras of Kuropean civilization are successively dealt 
with, and the evolution of styles is traced in their construc- 


tional and ornamental forms and methods. 
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In the third and fourth years the lectures are arranged in 
continuation and extension of this general course. Renaissance 
and Modern Architecture are studied in the third year; while a 
course, covering both third and fourth years, comprises more 
detailed study of ecclesiastical, domestic, and public archi- 
tecture, and deals with the historic evolution of architectural 
styles and with the problems and requirements of modern work. 

Instruction in drawing is given during all four years—free- 
hand drawing (ornament and figure) from the cast and archi- 
tectural drawing occupying much of the students’ time during 
three years of the course. Modelling in clay is included in 
the third and fourth years. 

Problems in architectural design form the basis of work in 
the architectural drawing class from the earliest available 
period, being at first more especially combined with the study 
of the Classical Orders. 

A course of lectures is included upon general Art History, 
So as to place the architectural student in touch, not only with 
the decorative details of the different architectural styles, but 
also with contemporary forms in other branches of art, espe- 
cially the decorative arts employed in building. 


For the scientific side of professional study the courses in 


_Mathematics are very fully developed in the first and second 


years, being continued in the third year also by those who elect 
to take the advanced course in Theory of Structures. Descrip- 
tive Geometry is studied, as well as elementary Shades and 
Shadows, and Perspective. A course in Surveying, both prac- 
tical and theoretical, is also included; four weeks before the 
beginning of the session are devoted to Field Work in each of 


the two last years. A short course in Geology is given in the 
fourth year. 


Theory of Structures and Strength of Materials form one of 
the chief subjects of study in the third year, the course also 
comprising instruction in Graphical Statics, as well as supple- 
mentary work of a practical nature in the Testing Laboratories. 

A full course on Building Construction and Architectural ° 
Engineering has been organized for the third and fourth years, 
common to both architectural and engineering students. It 
includes also Sanitation, and Hygiene; Heating and Ventila- 
tion; Specifications and Professional Practice. 
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A special course of lectures has been arranged to be available 


for those who are engaged in office work during the day; 


it 


embraces the subject of Architectural Styles, their features, 


mouldings and ornament. 


I’his course is planned with a view 


to preparation for the examinations for Associateship now held 
in colonial centres by the Royal Institute of British Architects: 
it comprises a detailed study of the three great divisions of 
historical architecture, Classical, Medizval and Renaissance, 
in accordance with the examination-programme of the Royal 


Institute. 


The course will be repeated in session 1903-1904, if sufficient 


students come forward. 


(See p. 162.) 


The subjects of instruction and the number of hours per week 
devoted to each subject are as follows :— 


Descriptive Geometry..... (p. 
ES a ae eee (p. 
Freehand Drawing....... (p. 
EE heise sees (p. 


Architecture(Elements of) (p. 
Architecture (History)....(p. 


FiIRst YEAR. 


HRs. 


— 
bo 


— 
“ * 

77. as 
ete Ne 


SECOND 


HRs. 


161), 1 
160), 2 


A re (p. 163), 3 
Descriptive Geometry....(p. 168), 3 
Drawing and Design...... (p. 161), 7 
Freehand Drawing....... (p. 173), 4 
THIRD 
HRs. 

Architecture........... (p. 160), 1 


Architecture (History) (p. 160), 2 
mre History........... (p. 161), 1 
Descriptive Geometry..(p. 169), 3 (a) 


Designing or Drawing. 


(p. 161), 10 


Freehand Drawing.... 


(p. 173), 5 (a), 7 (b) 
Graphical Staties...... (p. 165), 2 (a) 





SY (p. 188), 3 


Mathematics........... (p. 
PR VEICAN cotscwe & Meer (5 
Physical Laboratory. ..(p. 
ShHOPwork 4545. 0546000. (p. 


YEAR, 


Mathematics.... .....(p. 


PRyMes lu Ae, kiss .(p. 
Chemical Lab......... (p. 
Physical ‘Lab... ..°....4. (p. 
Shopwork. so ccie: aa (p. 


HRs. 


175), 10 
185), 2 
186), 43 
yi vane | 


HRs. 


175), 6 
185), 2 
163), 3 
186), 3 
207), 3 


YEAR. 
Iirs 

Mathematics ....,.. (p. 175), 2 (opt.) 
Modelling .......... (p. 161), 3 (b) 
Municipal Engineer- 

BAPE ora Nic laws (p. 168), 1 (opt.) 
Structural Engineer- 

LAP oo tenwkes (p. 162), 2 
Surveying: 26.55.55. (p. 188), 3 


Theory of Structures(p. 165), : 


ead 


Testing Laboratory.(p. 166), 3 
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FOURTH YEAR. 
HRs, Hrs, 


PPOBIECOLUTC.§ 56. 60a oo bie (p. 161), 2 Municipal Engineering 

Art History ...... als 2a yd (p. 168), 1 (opt.) 

POSTON MRE es hs a0 8 en (p. 161), 20 Structural Engineering 

Freehand Drawing and (p. 162), 2 
Water Colouring (p. 161)6(a),9(b) Theory of Structures... 

COO oo kas ase eae (p.° 73), 3: (a) (p. 165), 4.(opt,) 

Graphical Statics...(p. 165), 3(opt.) Testing Laboratory.... 

Modelling ........:.. (p. 161), 3 (b) (p. 166), 4 (opt.) 


Il. Chemistry. 


Z 


The course in Chemistry is arranged to give the student in 
the first two years a thorough knowledge of the fundamental 
principles of Chemistry and Physics, with sufficient Mathema- 


1 
fie 
tics to enable him to understand the theoretica] parts of these 


subjects. 

In the two subsequent years Chemistry, analytical, organic; 
and physical, is taught both in its purely scientific aspects and 
in 1ts relations to all kinds of commercial work. Special facil- 
ities are afforded for the prosecution of post-graduate research 
work in all the branches of Chemistry. 

The subjects of instruction and the number of hours per week 
devoted to each subject are as follows :— 


HRs. HRs. 
Descriptive Geometry..(p. 168), 4 Mathematics... .... ..2 (py Tie 
Rum ree 2 sk eS (Dp; 402), 72)... -Piepsicgs ieee (p. 185), 2 
Freehand Drawing..... (p. 173), 3 Physical Laboratory. .(p. 186), 44 
Deptestam 26.0.5 v0 as (p. 178), 3 Shop work. ios. Gs ex (p. 207), 7 


SECOND YBAR. 
HRs. Hrs. 


LESS 2 95) 6 op aR Se aan Ree (p. 163), 3. Chemical Laboratory... (p. 163), 17 
Mathematics. ./.2)...... .(p: 175), 6 Physical Laboratory.....(p. 186), 2 
SAE NERS te eet ee (p. 185), 2 


THIRD YEAR, 
HRs. HRs. 


GOTT, 8 9 oe ae a a (p, 164), 3 Mineralogy ....... awl a. Re 
Determinative Mineralogy(p. 18]), 3 Ore-Dressing ........... (p. 181), 1 
ESS OS? 2 aS Ne ee eee (p. 173), 3 Chemical Laboratory...(p. 164), 18 
Metallurgy.......... te De LB), 9 


FouRTH YEAR. 
Hrs. ARs. 
Chemistry....... oe (p. BA) yA Chemical Laboratory....(p. 164), 29 
Mineralogy........ ...(p. 181), 2 (a) 





lll. Civil Engineering. 


The courses of study in Civil Engineering are designed to 
give to the student a sound theoretical and practical training 
in the sciences and principles which underlie the profession of 
a civil engineer. It is searcely possible for any one person to 
become proficient in all branches of civil engineering, so wide 
is its scope and so inclusive is its purpose. As generally de- 
fined it is the “art of economically directing the great sources 
of power in nature to the use and convenience of man,” by 
the construction of roads, railways, bridges, aqueducts, via- 
ducts, canals, docks, harbours, breakwaters, light-houses, by the 
construction and adaptation of machinery, by the lighting and 
draining of cities and towns, and by the exploitation of mines. 
All these works are more or less gvoverned by the same prin- 
ciples, and in these principles the student is carefully instructed, 
and by means of numerous problems occurring in every day 
practice, he is taught to apply his knowledge to the actual con- 
ditions of life. 

During the session arrangements are made for the delivery, 
by distinguished engineers, of special lectures or short courses 
of lectures on actual works of construction. 

Provision is made, by means of advanced classes, for graduates 
and special students to continue their studies and to engage in 
researches with a view to the solving of some of the numberless 
problems which confront the engineer in every djrection. 
Much valuable work of this character has been already accom- 
plished, and. especial reference may be made to the fact that 
some holding 





for several years graduates of other universities 
scholarships under the Royal Commissioners for the Exhibition 
of 1851—have carried out investigations in the several labor- 
atories. 

The subjects of instruction and the number of hours per week 


devoted to each subject are as follows:— 


FIRST YEAR. 


HRs. Hks. 
Descriptive Geometry..(p. 168), 4 Mathematics.......... (p. 175), 10 
eee ee (p. 192),. 2 . Phystes.. 2... = 3 dae ee (p. 185), 2 
Freehand Drawing. .... (p. 173), 3 Physical Laboratory..(p. 186), 4k 
gL) ee (p. 178), 3 Shopwork ..... .¢... (p. 207), 7 
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SECOND YEAR. 
Hrs. Hrs, 
Building Construction. ...(p. 162), 1 Physics oe . .(p. TSAyey - 
; ) Whemistry, .). 07.6 ooo. ee (p- 163); 3° Surveying .-: .: 2-95 ae (p. 188), 8 
Descriptive Geometry....(p. 168), 3 Chemical Laboratory..... (p. 163), 3 
1 (p. 188), 6 Physical Laboratory...-.. (p. 186), 3 
Mathematics ....... .<Y. 175), 6. Shopwork 4.2.7 2 ..(p. 207), 4 
THIRD YEAR. 
Hrs. Hrs, 
Descriptive Geometry....(p. 169), 4 Railway Structures....(p. 191), 3(b) 
Os Le ae UD aa en Fea (p. 173), 3 Roads and Canals........ (p. 190), 2 
Graphical Staties.(p. 165), 2 (a). 3 (b) Structural Engineering .(p. 162), 2 
REINA Ni oh ounce ye (p. 188), .6° - Surveying’... je (p. 188), 2 
Mathematics ...:......( 5. (p. 17: 5), 2 Theory of Structures. ..-.(p. 165} 
Mechanical Drawi ing.(p. 177), 3 (opt.) Thermodynamics ......... (p. 191), 1 
Municipal Engineering. | Ap. 168), 1 Testing Laboratory....... (p. 166), 3 
Museum Work in Geology Thermodynamic Lab...(p. 191), 2 (b) 
(p. 173), 1 (b) 
FOURTH YEAR. 
HRs. Hrs. 
UG ol aaa ee a (p. 161),6 Railway Engineering..... (p. 191), 2 
fe lS eae ae (p. 188), 2. Structural Engineering. .(p. 162), 2 
Graphical Statics......... (p. 165), 83. Theory of Structures..... (p. 165), 4 
Pr yeMrMtilics «. 60... eek. (p. 167), 2 Geodetic Laboratory..... (p. 189), 4 
Mechanical Engineering. . Hydraulic Laboratory ... 
(p. 176), 2 (a) (p. 167), 3 (a) 
Municipal Engineering. . .(p. 168), 1 Testing Laboratory. ..(p. 166), 6 





L preparation in Mathematics. 


T Irawin 2, 
Tien nor 1es, 


Iv. Electrica! Engineering. 


The first and second years of the undergraduate course of 
3 ae oom in Electrical EF ungineering, are devoted, 
Physies, 
Shopwork and work in 


mainly, to 
Chemistry, Mechanies, 
the physical and chemical 


The electrica] studies of the third year embrace a consider- 


ation of continuous current flow. 
the principles of electro-m 


agnetism, 


In circuits of different ] kinds, 
electrical] measinena 


and the design and action of commutating machinery. 


The fourth year 
and includes lectures 


nating current phenomena. 
design of alternating current m 
systems of power distribution, central] station design and oper- 
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is devoted principally to electrical work, 


and recitations on variable and alien 
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principles of action and the 
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ations, urban and inter-urban railways and | 


iieeciiission. 


In the second term of the fourth year 


between electro- chemistry and 


ong distance power 


a choice may be made 


hydraulics. Each fourth year 


student is required to present a thesis giving the results of a 
suitable experimental inv estigation. 


The subjects of 


instruction and the number of hours per 


week devoted to each subject are as follows:— 


FIRST YEAR. 


HRs. 
Descriptive Geometry...(p. 168), 4 
ee aed eee (p. 172), 2 
Freehand Drawing, Ma- 
chine Sketching and 
Lettering ............ (p.) 173), 16 
SECOND 
HRs. 
MBER nis ss vce cine c. (p. 163), 3 
Descriptive Geometry....(p. 168), 3 
Kinematics of Machines. (p. 176), 3 
Mathematics ............. (p. 175), 6 
Mechanical Drawinc..... (p. 177), 3 
THIRD 
HRs. 
OES (p. 164), 1 
Continous Currents and 

Commutating Machi- 

ER Wtark <s'ce diay Shy atevels (p. 169), 2 
Machine Design.......... (p. 177), 1 
Mathematics ............. (p. 175),'2 
Mechanical Drawing..... (p. 177), 3 

FOURTH 
HRs. 
Alternating currents 
and Alternating cur- 
rent machinery..... (p. 169), 3 


Electro-Chemistry ....(p. 164), 1 (b) 
Electrical Designing. .(p. 170), 4 
Electric Lighting and 

Power Distribution.(p. 169), 3 (a) 
Electric Traction...... (p. 170), 3 (b) 
Hydraulics........ .(p. 167), 2 


Hrs, 
Mathematics ............ (p. 175), 10 
Ova. 455: cage De oes 
Physical Laboratory gestae (p. 186), 44 
SHOP WOE: isc eso (p. 207), 7 
YEAR. 

Hrs. 
Prerowist Whoo talc), (p. 185), 3 
Chemical Laboratory....., (p. 1638), 6 
Physical Laboratory... .. (p. 186), 6 
Shopwork i.e oo Sa (p. 207), 6 
YEAR. 

HRs. 
PRIMER Cor a Oe es (p. 185), 2 


Theory of Structures..(p. 
Chemical Laboratory. .(p. 
Elect. Eng. Laboratory(p. 


165), 3 
164), 3 
170), 6 


Physical Laboratory... .(p. 186), 6 
Civ. Eng. Laboratory. .(p. 166), 3 (b) 


YEAR. 

Hrs. 
Machine Design..... itp. WWD. ae 
Mechanical Engineer- 

1 | geal Seek eany aie ape (p. 177), 2 (a) 
Thermodynamics ..... (p. 191), 2 
Civ. Eng. Laboratory..(p. 166), 3 (a) 
Electro-Chemical Lab.(p. 164), 3 (b) 
Electrical Engineering 

FN Sree AS ye NE SS (p. 170), 9 
Mech. Eng. Laboratory(p. 178), 3 
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V. Mechanical Engineering. 


he complete undergraduate course in Mechanical Engineer- 
ing extends over four years, and provision is made for a fifth 


year or graduate course in advanced experimental and other 


work. 


The first two years of the undergraduate course of instruc- 
tion are largely occupied in preparation in Mathematics, Phys- 
ics, Chemistry, Mechanics, Drawing, and Shopwork. During 
the second year one lecture and one exercise class per week are 
devoted to the Kinematics of Machines. 


While motion without regard to force is treated in the Kine- 
matic course, the aciion of external forces in producing or 
changing motion in the links of mechanisms is considered, in 
the third and fourth years, under the head of Dynamics of 
Machines. Two lectures per week are given in this subject in 
each year, and exercise classes are held for the purpose of work- 
ing the problems necessary: for illustration. 


The work in Machine Design is carried on during the third 
and fourth years in conjunction with the practical instruction 
in mechanical designing and drawing in the Drawing Rooms. 


A course of two lectures per week is given during the fourth 
year on Mechanical Engineering as applied to questions con- 
nected with Power Installations and Prime socal A large 
portion of the work of this course is supplmentary to, and fol- 
lows, the instruction given in Thermodynamics and. Machine 
Design, which extends over the third and fourth years. (See 
p. 191). 

Instruction in Workshop Practice (see p. 208) is given 
in each of the four years. It is of a systematic nature, and is 
intended to prepare for, but by no means to replace, that prac- 
tical experience of workshop operations on a commercial basis 
which every mechanical engineer must obtain for himself. 


The work of the lecture rooms is illustrated throughout the 
course by experimental work carried out by the student, and 
by demonstrations in the laboratories of the department. 


Arrangements are made for occasional visits to power plants 
and manufactories of importance. 
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rr . s m Ce : cle 4 . P a 
The subjects of instruction and the number of hours per 
week devoted to each subject are as follows — 


; Hrs. HRs. 
Descriptive Geometry...(p. 168), 4  Mathematies............ (p. 175), 10 
MTA oh ca 4, On 87 Bo Phyekeas pcos Sct (p. 185), 2 
Freehand Drawing..... (p. 173), 8 Physical Laboratory....(p. 186), 44 
Lettering ......... jane. (pe Leas B- Shepwork .... 5... 595... (p. 207), 7 


SECOND YEAR. 


Hrs. Hrs. 
ETT 8 ah ka ee RB RS reise oe se Seas oR ws (p. 185), 2 
Descriptive Geometry....(p. 168), 8 Chemical Laboratory.....(p. 163),.2 
Kinematics of Machines.(p. 176), 3 | Physical Laboratory..... (p. 186), 3 
Mathematics ............. iD 21, Oy BRODWONe: 2 ait. ees (p. 207), 7 


Mechanical Drawing. ...(p. 177), 6 


THIRD YEAR. 


HRs, HRs. 
Dynamics of Machines.(p. 176), 2 Thermodynamics .....(p. 191), 2 
Continuous Currents Theory of Structures. .(p. 165), 3 
and Commutating Elect. Eng. Laboratory(p. 170), 3 
Machinery ........ (p. 169), 2 Testing Laboratory...(p. 166), 3 
Graphical Statics...... (p. 165), 2 (a) Mech. Eng. Laboratory(p. 178), 3 
Machine Design...... (p. 177), 2 SHOP WOLKE 6. die cree. (p. 207), 6 
Mathematics.......... (p. 175), 2 Physical Laboratory. .(p. 186), ¢ 


~_ 
rr) 


Mechanical Drawing..(p. 177), 


FOURTH. YEAR. 


HRs. HRs. 
OS EE i oe oe (p. 177), 6 Mechanical Engineer- 
Dynamics of Machines...(p. 176), 4 NE ea cade ee (p. 177), 2 
Hydraulics and Hydraulic Thermodynamics ..... (p. 191), 4 
RMTMOEY ck as fats (p. 167), 2 Hydraulic Laboratory.(p. 167), 3 (b) 
Machine Design.......... (p. 177), 2. Mech. Eng. Lab. ..... (p. 177), 12 
SMO. nin cbs ean (p. 207), 4 


V. Metallurgy. 


The successful guidance of metallurgical, industry requires, 
apart from considerations of business training and aptitude, 
an adequate knowledge of certain branches of Chemistry and 
Engineering as well as a familiarity with Metallurgy proper. | 
In arranging the following course special prominence has been 
given to the chemical group of studies, so as to adapt it to the 
needs of students who intend to become metallurgical chemists. 
The Faculty has under consideration an alternative course in 
which more time will be given to Mechanical and Electrical 
Engineering. 
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In the first two years the studies are the same as in the 
course in Chemistry, with the addition of Mechanical Drawing 


and Shopwork. 


In the third and fourth years thorough instruction is given 
in Metallurgy, Assaying, Ore-dressing, Inorganic Chemistry, 


Geology and Mineralogy. 


In the fourth year nearly two days 


per week are spent in the Metallurgical and Ore-dressing lab- 
oratories and drawing room. 


The subjects of instruction and the number of 
week devoted to each subject are as follows:— 


First YEAR. 


HRs: 
Descriptive Geometry....(p. 168), 4 Mathematies...... ..... 
Lu TS a ae ees (Di F712) 0a DBS S 4: +e cee 
Freehand Drawing ..... (p. 173), 3 Physical Laboratory... 
Lettering..... Laiget veg «ch De LIS) 3 - DROP WOR... oe eee 
SECOND YEAR. 
Hks. 
CGMNUSETY. 660 canes ..(p. 163), 38 Mechanical Drawing... 
Descriptive Geometry....(p. 168), 8 Chemical Laboratory . 
Mathematics ......... ...(p. 175), 6 Physical Laboratory.... 
ane a iro iy ie (p. 105), 2°. Shopwork:'. .oox 2k 
THIRD YEAR. 
Hrs. 
RPPeIMESELY NE Secu (p. 164), 3 Ore- Dressing of Zeina 
PORIOOY oc. we os Fac VED PDS Assaying Laboratory... 


hours per 


Hrs, 
(p. 175), 10 
(p. 185), 2 


(p. 186), 44 


(p. 207), 7 


Hrs. 


(p: UD, “aa 


.(p. 163), 12 
.(p. 186), 3 
.(p. 207), 4 


(p. 178), 2 


Geological Excursions(p. 173), 3 (c) Chemical Laboratory...(p. 164), 11 


Geological "Museum. (p. 173), 14 


Mechanical Drawing.(p. 177), 3 ORY So stat ta ae 
Metallurgy ........... (p. 178), 2 Ore-Dressing Lab...... 
Mineralogy .......... (p. 181), 2 Testing “Lahisinciud. aes 


OOTMBINY 0065 baka (p. 
GS HINIWE 5. 5ie sie vd anneal, (p. 
WROGNOEY. 52. epee ams (p. 
Mechanical Engineering (p. 
Pamir ys. fo Ak (p. 
Mineralogy 2.6 (p. 
Mining and Metallurgical 
Machinery........<... (p. 


FouRTH YEAR. 


Determinative Mineral- 


(p. 179), 1 
(p. 166), 24 


HRs. Hrs. 
164), 2 Ore-Dressing and Milling (p, 182), 1 
177), 14 Chemical Laboratory... .(p. 164), 9 
173), 25 Metallurgical Laborat- 

177), 1 Te RM RR Lag (p. 179), 73 

179), 55 Ore-Dressing Laborat- 

181), 1 rp pe ee py ERT RCL SPs 5 (p. 179), 24 
Petrographical Lab...... (p. 174), 1 

182), 1 


— Te te i. a 
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Vil. Mining Engineering. 


I. The first two years of the u ndergraduate course in Mining 
Iingineering are mainly devoted to Mathematics. Mechanics, 
Physics, Elementary Chemistry, etc., as it is deemed necessary 
that the students should master the general principles under- 
lying all scientifie work before they attack the somewhat com- 
plex and specialized subjects of the professional course. 

In the third year elementary courses in both Mining and 
Metallurgy are given, and a thorough course in Fire Assaying, 
but egain the chief work of the year 1s in Applied Mechanics, 
Mechanical Kngineering, Geology, Mineralogy and Chemistry. 

The fourth year, on the other hand. is very largely given 
up to special work in Mining and Metallurgy, and,.in addition 
to the lectures and demonstrations, nearly two days per week 
are spent in the Mining and Metallurgical laboratories and the 
drawing room. 

The subjects of instruction and the number of hours per week 
devoted to each subject are as follows :-— 


First YEAR. 


Hrs. HRs. 
Descriptive Geometry. .(p. 168), 4 Mathematics..... + oe ka aeoy LO 
OO a a a (B42), 8 Ds Peete ie a he (p. 185), 2 
Freehand Drawing..... (p. 173), 3 Physical Laboratory. .(p. 186), 44 
TP a ar (p. Lis), ~3. Bhonweriecs 1557.25. (p. 207), 7 

SECOND YEAR. 

Hks, HRs. 
ORME 6-5 ee (Pp. 108), S  Suevéving = ss (p. 188), 3 
Descriptive Geometry....(p. 168), 3 Chemical Laboratory...,. (p. 163), 6 
Ce 2) a A (p. 188), 3. Physical Laboratory..... (p. 186), 3 
mathematics = 2.044. os (Dp, Ln,. 6). Shop work sib eerie (p. 207), 4 
PUY BUCH Ae ed pintaibce W/Ware e's . Ap. 185), 2 

THIRD YEAR. 

HRs. Hks. 
Rmemisivy 3. o5c66.28 L: (p..265), ba  Mitaing oo eek (p. 181), 1 
Geological Excursions.(p. 173), 3 (e) Ore-Dressing ......... (p.. 181), 2 (b) 
Geological Museum Survey iti nh. Lad ae (p. 188), 2 

i) a ar (p. 173), 1(a)2(b) Theory of Structures.(p. 165), 3 

Oe ST (p. 173), 3 Transportation........ (p. 190), 2 (b) 
Graphical Statics...... (p. 165), 2(a) Chemical Laboratory. .(p. 163), 3 
Machine Design....... (p. 177), 2 Determinative Miner- 
I Tt al ar (p. 188), 6 (a) alogy Laboratory....(p. 181), 3 
Mathematics..... oes AD LS) B Fire Assaying Labor- 
Mechanical Drawing. .(p. 177), 3 SUOLY. Lei ... (p. 178), 4 (b) 
ES i a (p. 178), 2 (a) Ore-Dressing Lab .....(p. 182), 2 (b) 
Mineralogy........... (p. 181), 2 Testing Lab........(p. 166), 3(d) (b) 
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FOURTH YBAR. 
HRs. . Hgs. 
Chemistry........ (p. 164), 2 (b) opt. Mining Problems.(p. 182), 1 (b) 


PSSIENING .. os. oes (p. 177), 3 (b) 
Geology and Ore Deposits, 

(p. 174), 4 (b) 
Canadian Geology..... (p: 174), 1 (a) 
Hydraulics. .(p. 167), 1 (a), 1 (b) opt. 
Hydraulic Machinery....(p. 167), I 
Metallurgy ....... (p. 179), 2 


se Iron and steel.(p. 179), 1 (a) 

ie Alloys ...(p. 179), 1 (b) opt. 

e Advanced(p. 179), 1 opt. 

2 Electro ..({p. 179), 1(b)opt. 
Mineralogy Ma sO ee he, (p. 181), 2 (a) 
SS) (p. 182), 2 (a), 3 (b) 


Mining Machinery(p. 182), 2 (a) 1 (b) 
Mining Colloguium...... (p. 182), 1 
Ore-Dressing & Milling.(p. 182), 2 (a) 
Physiography....(p. 174), 1 (b) opt. 
Petrography.......%... (p. 178), 1 (a) 
Mechanical Emgineering, 

(p. 177), 2 (a) 
Chemical Lab ...(p. 164), 9 (a), 6 (b) 
Hydraulic Laboratory. .(p. 167), 3 (a) 
Metallurgical Lab(p. 179), 5 (a) £110) 
Ore-Dressing,Lab.(p. 182), 5 (a) | 
Petrographical Lab....(p. 174), 3 (b) 


§XIl. COURSES OF LECTURES. 


N.B.—The following courses are subject to such modifica- 
tions during the year as the Faculty may deem advisable. 


1A rchitecture, 


PROFESSOR: — 





LECTURER:—H. F. ARMSTRONG. 


The courses of study are as follows :— 
1. General Architectural History. Second Year—(First 
Term)—Ancient Egypt; Greeee; Rome; Byzantine and 


Karly Christian Architecture. (Second Term)—Rom- 
anesque; the Monastic Orders; Gothic; Renaissance. 


Wed. 11; *Vhurs.,. 11. 


Text Books:—Smith & Slater; “Architecture, Classie & 
Karly Christian;” Smith & Poynter: “Architecture, 


Gothic & Renaissance ” 


(S. Low, Marston & Co.) ; or 


Hamlin: “ History of Architecture ” (Longmans, Green 


& Co.). 


Reference Books:—Fergusson: “History of Architecture” 
(Murray); R. Sturgis: “ European Architecture ” (Mae- 


millan). 


2 Renaissance and Modern 


Architecture. Third Year— 


(First Term)—Italy; Spain. (Second Term)—France; 
England; Colonial; Modern. Mon., 9; Thurs., 9. 


Text Books:—Anderson: 


“Renaissance Architecture in 


Italy (Batsford); Blomfield: “Short History of Renais- 
sance Architecture in England” (Bell). 
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Reference Books:—Fergusson: “History of Modern Archi- 
ere > (Murray); oe “Early Renaissance Architec- 
ture in England” (Batsford); Blomfield: “Renaissance 


Architecture in Bitand” (Bell). 


Domestic, Public, and Ecclesiastical Architecture. Third 
and Fourth Years together. Historical Survey; mod- 
ern conditions and aenplenmraies Mon,, 12. 

Reference Books:—Statham: “ Modern Architecture ’ 
(Chapman & Hall); ie pcengatie “House Architecture” 
(Macmillan). 


Elements of Architecture. Second Year. The classical 
Orders; arcading, mouldings, ete., classical and gothic; 
composition; elements of architectural effect; style. 
Tues., 12. 

Reference Books:—Baldwin Brown: “The Fine Arts” 
(Murray; Scribner); Statham: “Architecture for Gen- 
eral Readers” (Chapman & Hall). 


Art History. Third and Fourth Years together. Sculp- 
ture; painting; the industrial arts. ‘Tues., 9. 

Reference Books:—Baldwin Brown: “The Fine Arts” 
(Murray; Scribner); Upcott: “Introduction to Greek 
Sculpture” (Clarendon Press); Gardner: “ Handbook of 
Greek Sculpture” (Macmillan); Woltman & Woermann: 
History of Painting” (Ke egan Paul, & Co.); Labarte: 
“Histoire des Arts Industriels” (Morel). 


Drawing and Modelling. 

(a) Freehand drawing from the cast (ornament and figure). 
Second Year—4 hrs.; Third and Fourth Years—6 hrs. 
extra time for water color work. Mr. Armstrong. 

(b) Architectural Drawing and Design.— 
Second Year—7? hrs. Studies of the orders; rendering 
with the pen and brush; elementary problems in design. 
Third Year.—10 hrs. Problems in Design. 
Fourth Year.—20 hrs. Problems in Design. 
Advanced (Graduate) Course. Problems in Design. 


(c) Modelling. Third and Fourth Years—3_ hrs. (Sec- 
ond Term). Architectural ornament modelled in clay 
from the cast. Mr. Armstrong. 
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Structural Engineering. 


Messrs. E. E. 8. Mattice, B.A.Sc., (McGill), and M. C. J. 
Beullac, B.Se., (Univ. of France), of the Dominion Bridge 
Works, give special courses of lectures on Wednesdays at 12 
m., and Fridays at 2 p.m., in the following :— 

1. Building materials; the history, properties, tests and 

uses of all materials of construction. 

*. Specifications and professional practice; the different 
methods of preparing specifications for estimates, in- 
structions to bidders, and rules to be observed in; writ- 
ing specifications, general clauses, law of contracts. 


ee) 


. Building Construction :— 
(a) Carpentry; frames, joints, framing of floors and roofs, 
partitions, bridging, furring, etc. 
(6) Slow burning construction. 
(c) “Masonry. 





4. Hygiene: 

(a) Plumbing. 

(6) Disposal of household refuse. 

(c) Heating. 

(d) Ventilation. 

Steel frame buildings; design, mill-work, steel and cast 
iron columns and connections, beams-and girders, fram- 
ing and wind bracing. 

Special designs will be prepared in the drawing-room illus- 
trating the several subjects of the lectures. 


R. J. B. A. Examrnations.—The Royal Institute of British 
Architects having decided to hold in the Colonies qualifying 
examinations for Associateship, and Montreal having been se- 
lected as the examination-centre for the Dominion, a special 
course of lectures in preparation for these examinations will 
be given during the winter, provided a sufficient number come 
forward to attend it. The course will embrace the subject 
of Architectural Styles, their Features, Mouldings, and Orna- 
ment, comprising a study in detail of the three great divisions 
of historical architecture, Classic, Medieval and Renaissance, 
in accordance with the programme of the Royal Institute. 
The lectures will be given on Tuesday and Thursday, from 
5.30 to 6.30 p.m., unless other times prove more convenient to 
the majority of those attending. The complete course will 


or 
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cover two sessions; for session 1903-04 the subject will be 
Classic and Medieval Architecture. The Architectural Li- 
brary will be available for reading and reference to those tak- 
ing this course; it is open in the evening from 7.30 to 10.30, 
as well as during the day. The fee for this course is ten dol- 
lars ($10.00) per session. 

ARCHITECTURAL EQuipMENT.—The architectural equipment 
consists of a representative collection of casts, comprising ar- 
chitectural detail and ornament, as -well as figure sculpture; 
of photographs and illustrations; an arc-light electric lantern; 
a large collection of slides, diagrams, and models; and a library 
for architectural study. (See § XIII.) 

WomeEN Sruprents.—The classes in freehand drawing, and 
modelling, and in architectural design, as well as the architec- 
tural lectures, are open to women students. Information as 
to admission may be obtained on application to the Dean of 
the Faculty or to the Professor of Architecture. 


2. Chemistry and Assaying, 
PROFESSORS:—B. J. HARRINGTON. 
J. WALLACE WALKER. 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR:—N. NORTON EVANS. 
DEMONSTRATORS:—D. MACKINTOSH. 
BERTRAM D. STEELE. 
L. O. HOWARD. 
CHARLES S. PATERSON, 
E. H. ARCHIBALD, 
LECTURE ASSISTANT:—M. VIOLETTE DOVER. 


Students in all the courses of Applied Science are expected 
to take up the study of Chemistry in the second year, having 
previously acquired a knowledge of some branches of Physics 
in the first year of their course. They attend a course of lec- 
tures, supplemented by tutorial classes, on the laws of chem- 
ical combination, chemical formule and equations, the pre- 
paration and properties of the more important elements and 
their compounds, etc. They must also devote at least one 
morning or afternoon a week throughout the session to prac- 
tical work in the laboratory, where they learn the construc- 
tion and use of ordinary apparatus, and perform a series of 
experiments designed to cultivate the powers of observation 
and deduction. Many of the experiments involve accurate 
weighing, and for this purpose the elementary laboratory is 
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well supplied with balances. During the second term consid- 
erable attention is also devoted to the subject of Qualitans 
Analysis. 

The lectures in the third year comprise :— 

(a) A course dealing mainly with the methods and reac- 
tions employed in chemical analysis, being explanatory of the 
work done in the laboratory; one lecture a week during the 
session. (b) A course on Industrial Chemistry; two lectures 
a week during the first term. (c) An elementary course on 
Organic Chemistry ; two lectures a week during the second term. 
(d) A course on the composition and analysis of Iron and 
Steel; one lecture a week Doe the second term. 

The labor atory work of the third year comprises :— 

(a) An extensive course of Analytical Chemistry, including 
gravimetric, volumetric and electrolytic methods. (6) An ele- 
mentary course on the preparation of Organic Compounds. 
(c) Water Analysis and Analysis of Iron and Steel, both in 
the second term. Students m the Mining Course are exempt 
from Organic Chemistry. 


Lectures in the fourth year comprise :— 

(a) A systematic course on Organic Chemistry, two lectures 
a week. (b) A course on Physical Chemistry, two lectures a 
week. (c) A course on Mineral Analysis. (d) A short course 
on Gas Analysis. In the lectures on Organic Chemistry spe- 
cial atention is paid to the commoner substances which find 
application in the arts. The lectures on Physical Chemistry 
are divided into two parts. In the first term they include a 
study of such physical properties of gases, liquids, and solids 
as are known to depend upon their chemical constitution ; also 
Thermo-Chemistry and the law of Mass Action. The second 
term is devoted to Electro-Chemistry, theoretical and applied. 
The lectures will be based upon the application of the gaseous 
laws to solutions. This will be followed by descriptions of 
the most recent applications of electricity to the production of 
metals and chemicals. 

Laboratory work in the fourth year will be arranged to suit 
the requirements of students. Those intending to prosecute 
organic work will take up a complete course of Organic Pre- 
parations and Analysis, but they must also spend some time 
on the essential physico-chemical methods; while students of 
Physical Chemistry must spend enough time in the organic 
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laboratory to become familiar with the chief methods of or- 
ganic work. ‘hose intending to devote themselves to Mineral 
Chemistry will omit the Organic Chemistry, but must study 
the more important physico-chemical methods, and devote a 
large amount of time to advanced Mineral Analysis. All stu- 
dents in the Chemistry Course must take up Gas Amato 

Laboratory courses will also be provided for students who 
wish to make a specialty of any particular branch of Indus- 
trial Chemistry, such as Chemistry of Oils, [ron and Steel 
Analysis, Bleaching, Papermaking, and manufacture of 
Chemicals, etc. 

Of the above fourth year subjects students in the Mining 
Course take only the lectures and practical work in Mineral 
Analysts. 


3. Civil Engineering and Applied Mechanics. 


PROFESSOR:—HENRY T. BOVEY. 
ASSISTANT PROFESSORS:—R. 8S. LBA. 

EK. G. CoKmER. 
DEMONSTRATOR:—K. M. CAMERON. 


1. Theory of Structures.—The lectures on this subject em- 
brace :— 

(a) The analytical and graphical determination of the 
stresses in the several members of framed-structures, both 
simple and complex, as, ¢.g., cranes, roof and bridge trusses, 
piers, ete. 

(b) The methods of ascertaining and representing the shear- 
ing forces and bending moments to which the members of ¢ 
structure are subjected. 

(c) A study of the strength, stiffness and resistance of ma- 
terials, including a statement of the principles relating to work, 
inertia, energy, together with a discussion of the nature and 
effect of the different kinds of stress, and the resistance offered 
by a material to deformation and to blows 

(d) The design and proper proportioning of beams, pillars, 
shafts, roofs, bridge piers and trusses, arches, arched ribs, 
masonry dams, foundations, earth works, and retaining walls. 

Graphics.—A complete course of instruction is given in the 
graphical analysis of arches and of bridge, roof, and other 
trusses, and in the graphical solution of mechanical problems. 
It is therefore possible for the student to apply both the ana- 
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lytical and graphical methods of treatment, and thus to verify 
the accuracy of his calculations. Dr. Bovey and Dr. Coker. 


Text Book :—Bovey’s Theory of Structures and Strength of 
Materials. 


The Laboratory Work (see § XIT.) is as follows :— 


Fourth Year.—During the fourth year students are expected 
to engage in a research upon the physical properties of a ma- 
terial of construction, with special reference to the form and 
position of such material in the structure; or research may be 
taken up on the flow of water, through orifices and pipes, over 


weirs, and on the efficiency of vanes, pumps and hydraulic 
motors. 


Third Year.—During the third year a systematized course 
of laboratory instruction is given in which students carry out 
for themselves a series of tests upon engineering materials. 


The course comprises :-— 


(a) Linear measurements by Whitworth measuring machine, 
dividing engine, and micrometer gauges. 

(0) Calibration of extensometers, gauges, and the like. 

(¢) Tension tests of long wires above and below the elastic 
limit. 

(d) Tensile and compressive tests of cast iron, wrought iron, 
steel, brass, copper, timber, stone, bricks, and. cements. 

(¢) Transverse tests of beams under different conditions of 
loading and fixing. 

(f) Shearing tests of iron, steel, timber, stone, and the like. 

(9). Torsional tests of metals. 

(i) Tests of materials under compound stress. | 

(1) Tests of chains, wire cables, spikes, screws and the like. 

(j) Pillar tests under various conditions of loading and fixing. 

(“) Determination of the various moduli of materials by static 
and dynamic methods. 

(1) Determination of centres of gravity, moments of inertia, 
and moments of resistance. 

(m) ‘The testing of concrete and cement in accordance with 
standard specifications. 

2. Bridge Construction—A course of lectures is given on 
practical bridge construction, including : 
(a) The reasons governing the selection of a particular type 
of bridge; 











An Engineering Testing Laboratory. 


Hydraulic Laboratory. 
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(6) A discussion of the loads to which the bridge will be 
subjected ; 

(c) ‘The calculations of the stresses in the several members 
of the bridge; | 

(d) The determination of the sectional areas and forms of 
the members; 

(¢) The design of the connections; 

({) The preparation of complete engineering drawings. 

Dr. Bovey and Dr. Coker. 


3. Hydraulics—The student is instructed in the funda- 
mental laws governing the equilibrium of fluids, and in the 
laws of flow through orifices, mouthpieces, submerged (partially 
or wholly) openings, over weirs, through pipes, and in open 
channels and rivers. The impulsive action of a free jet of water 
upon vanes, both straight and curved, is carefully discussed, 
and is followed by an investigation of the power and efficiency 
of the several hydraulic motors, as, e.g., reaction wheels, pres- 
sure engines, vertical water wheels, turbines, pumps, etc. Dr. 
Boyey, Dr. Coker. 

‘ext Book :—Bovey’s Hydraulics. 


The laboratory work (see also § XII) will inelude the fol- 
lowing :— 

(a) Flow through ortfices—The determination of the co-effi- 
cients of discharge, velocity, ete. 

(b) Flow over weirs——The determination of the co-efficient 
of discharge with and without side contraction. Also 
the measurement of the section of the stream. 

(c) Flow through prvpes.—The determination of critical velo- 
cities and of the effect upon the flow, of angles, bends, 
and sudden changes in section. 

(d) Impact.—The determination of the co-efficient of impact. 

(e) Motors, etc—The determination of the efficiency of Pelton 
and other wheels, of vortex and other turbines, of centri- 
fugal and other pumps, ete. 


4. Hydraulic Machinery.—The lectures in this course apply 
the principles of hydraulics to explain the construction and 
action of hydraulic presses, accumulators, lifts, rams, riveting 
“machinery, pumps, multi-cylinder engines, workshop tools, tur- 
bines, centrifugal pumps, and the like. ‘The design of one or 
two types is considered in detail. 
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The hyd raulic transmission of power and the design and 
construction of central stations is also included. Dr. Coker. 

5. Slee Engineering.—The lectures on this subject 
will embrace 

(a) Water Supply—rThe quantity and quality of water; sys- 
tems and sources of supply; rainfall and evaporati 10n ; storage 
as related to the supplying capacity of water-sheds; natural 
and artificial purification; distribution, including the location 
of mains, hydrants, stop-valves, etc.; combined or separate fire 
and domestic systems; details of construction, including dams, 
reservoirs, pumps, etc. ; nectar surveys, estimates of cost, 
statistics, ete. 

(6) Sewerage of Cittes and Towns.—The various systems 

for the removal of sewage; special methods in use for its treat- 
ment and ultimate disposal; the proportioning and construction 
of main, branch, and intercepting sewers; man-holes, flush- 
tanks, catch-basins, etc.; materials used in construction; esti- 
mates of cost. Mr. Lea. 
. Htructural Hngineering.—A special course of lectures on 
this subject is given by Messrs. E. 8. 8S. Mattice, B.A.Sc., and 
M. ©. J. Beullac, B.Sc., of the Dominion Bridge Company. 
For details of this course see § XI, 1, p. 162. 


4. Descriptive Geometry. 


LECTURERS:—C. H. McLEop. 


H., F. ARMSTRONG. 


This course deals with the methods of representing objects 
on one plane so that their true dimensions may be accurately 
scaled. It discusses the methods employed in the graphical 
solution of the various problems arising in engineering design, 
and deals generally with the principles ‘underlying all construc- 
tive drawing. The methods taught are illustrated by applica- 
tions to practical problems. It is the aim of the work to develop 
the imagination in respect to ae power of mentally picturing 
unseen objects, and, incidentally, precision in the use of the 
drawing instruments is att: rined. 

First Year.—Geometrical drawing, orthographic projections, 
including penetrations, developments, sections, etc.; isometric 
projection. Mr. Armstrong. 

Second Year.—Problems on straight line and plane; pro- 
jections of plane and solid figures; curved surfaces and tan- 
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S, Electrical Engineering. 
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of different kinds: the laws Ol electro-magnetism and of the mac- 
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hetic Ccircult; the action and principles of desion of commutat- 


ing and rectilyine machinery :— required of students in Elec- 
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trical and Mechanical Engineering. 
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A. and JH., J-LU—Mr. Herdt. First and second terms. 


Lext-books :—Hlements of Electricity and Maenectism. J. J. 
iLnomson; Magnetic Induction of Iron and other Metals. J. A 
y = ye Y ‘ eae “ ae ay - y +) - ihe 4 T 

Ewing; Continuous Current Dynamos. J. Fisher-Hinnen: De- 
P | 


sign of Dynamos, §. Thompson, 
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as Alternating ( UuTT ¢ nt and Alternating ( urrent Vachinery.— 
‘he theoretical consideration oj variable current tlow 1n Clr- 


cuits containing resistance, inductance and capacity under dif- 


ferent conditions; the action and principles of desion of syn- 
chronous and induction machinery:—required of students in 
Electrical Engineering. Must be preceded by course 1. 

W., Th. and F., 11-12—Professor Owens. First and second 
terms. 

T'ext-books :—Theoretical Elements of Electrical Engineer- 
ing, C. P. Steinmetz; Alternating Currents and Alternating 
Current Machinery, D. C. Jackson, 


3. Electric Inghting and Power Distribution—The design 
and operation of central and isolated lighting and power plants; 
the design and construction of distributing lines; are and in- 
eandescent lighting; the applications of stationary motors to 
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general power purposes:—required of students in Electrical 
Engineering. Must be preceded by course 1. 
T., W. and F., 10-11—Mr. Herdt. Second term. 
Text-books:—Electrie lighting, F. Bb. Crocker; Electric 
Power Transmission, Louis Bell. 


4. Electric Tractton.—Determination of power required to 
accelerate and draw, at different speeds, loads under varying 
track and other conditions; car equipment as affected by nature 
of service; track construction ; systems of distribution for urban 
and for heavy through traffic conditions :—required of students 
in Electrical Engineering. Must be preceded by course 1. 

T., W. and F., 10-11—Mr. Herdt. Second term. 

Text-books:—The Bieetric Railway, Louis Bell. Students 
are furnished with supplementary notes. 


5. ELlectrical Destgning.—(a) Detailed electric and magnetic 
calculations and complete drawings for a commutating machine, 
a synchronous machine and a transformer or an induction 
motor :—required of students in Electrical Engineering. Must 
be preceded by course 1 and taken in conjunction with course 2. 
Saturday, 9-1..Professor Owens. First and second terms. 

Text-books:—Continuous Current Dynamos, J. Fisher- 
Hinnen; The Induction Motor, B. A. Behrend. Supplemented 
by MS. notes and data. 

(b) Complete plans and estimates for an isolated or central 
lighting or power plant, including distributing system :—re- 
quired of students in Electrical Engineering. Must be preceded 
by course 1 and taken in conjunction with courses 3 and 4. 

Mr. Herdt. First and second terms. 

Text-books:—No text-books. Notes and data are furnished. 





6. Electrical Engineering Laboratory——(a) Includes such 
tests of direct current metering and controlling devices, dyna- 
mos, motors, boosters, motor-generators, dynamotors, converters, 
open and closed coil, constant current machines and are and 
incandescent lamps as illustrate the principles of their action 
and the limits of their proper use; also complete test of direct 
current isolated or central lighting or power plant :—required 
of students in Electrical Engineering. Must be taken m con- 
junction with or be preceded by course 1. 

T., Th., 2-5—Professor Owens, Mr. Herdt. First and second 


terms. 
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Text-books:—Handbook for the Electrical Laboratory and 
Testing Room, J. A. Fleming. In addition, students are fur- 
nished with special laboratory notes and forms. 

(6) Includes experiments on variable current flow in cir- 
cuits of different kinds; tests of alternators, synchronous motors 
and converters, compensators, induction motors, transformers, 
frequency and phase-changing apparatus, potential regulators, 
reaction coils, etc., and complete test of alternating lighting 
or power plant :—required of students in Electrical Hingineer- 
ing. _Must be preceded by course 1 and taken in conjunction 
with course 2. 

M., W. and F., 2-5—Professor Owens, Mr. Herdt. First and 
second terms. 

T'ext-books:—No text-books. Students are furnished with 
special laboratory notes and forms. 

%. Lelegraphy and Telephony.—Single duplex, quadruplex 
and multiplex telegraph systems, telephone systems, current 
generation for telegraph and telephone work, central tele- 
graph and telephone stations; line construction and testing ; 
special systems of signalling :—optional. One lecture per week, 
at time to be arranged—Professor Owens. First term. 

Text-books :—Telegraphy, Preece and Sievewright ; A manual 
on ‘l'’elephony, Preece and Stubbs. 


GRADUATE COURSES. 


8. Special problems m the theory and practice of alternating 
current working.—'l'wo lectures per week at time to be ar- 
ranged—Professor Owens. First and second terms. 

9. Special problems in Electric Traction.—One lecture per 
week at time to be arranged—Mr. Herdt. First and second 
terms. ' 

10. Advanced Laboratory Investigations.—Special research 
work by students having necessary previous training—Profes- 
sor Owens, Mr. Herdt. : 

11. Electrical Engineering Seminar.—Weekly meetings are 
held, at which students present carefully prepared papers upon 
current engineering literature and special topics in connection 
with their studies or their laboratory work—Professor Owens, 


Mr. Herdt. 
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6. English Language and _ Literature. 


PROFESSOR: —C. E. MOYSE. 
LECTURER:—J. W. CUNLIFFE. 


In view of the importance of accuracy of expression to those 
engaged in scientific or professional wo rk, a course in English 
Composition is prescribed for all undergr aduates of the first 
year, and no student will be al lowed to enter the second year 
until he has given satisfactory proof that he 1s able to write 
‘ntelligently, clearly, and correctly. In order to make the in- 
struction as practical as possible, short essays on current events 


} 


and simple literary and historical subjects are required MW eekly, 
and will be commented upon in class in illustration of the 


points advanced in the lectures, which will aim at explaming 
the elementary principles of composition. (Two hours a week. ) 
The hand-book used is Garpenter’s Elements of Rhetoric, First 
High School Course (Macmillan Co.), and every member of the 
rovide himself with a copy. Students who 
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prove themselves competent ma) be excused further work in 
composition, and additional exercises will be required from 
those who are backward. Satisfactory re sults must be obtained 
in the recular essay WOrk, as We ll as in the examin 1ations, in 


Sr ys | 4) Cc 171) 1.1, 7} ; = >t c SI"rc : fet 1 . “~~ r, 
order to pass 10 the suvjece. A short course of lectures w ill be 


given introductory to the course of Summer Reading. 

Summer Reading.—During the vacation, students entering 
the second year are expected to read certain standard works 1m 
hiter rature and fiction, on which an examination will be held in 
the beginning of October. ‘The marks obtained in this examin- 


1} ' 


in will be reckoned in determining the relative standing at 


j 


sessional examinations at the end of the second year. 

The works selected for the vacation of 1903 are:— 
Shakspere’s Henry V., ed. Deighton (Macmillan) ; 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield; 

Scott’s Waverley ; 
Stevenson's Se 
French Students may substitute for the above the following :— 


Corneille—Le Cid, Horace. 

V. Hugo—Hernani, Ruy Blas. 

Balzac—Eugenie Grandet. 

Students will also be required to possess some knowledge of 
the lives of the above French authors. 
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Students who have already taken equivalent courses in this, 
or in any other university, may be exempted trom a part or 
from the whole of the above work, on written application to the 
Dean. 


7. Freehand Drawing, Lettering, Etc. 





ASSISTANT PROFESSOR:—H. F. ARMSTRONG 


In the Freehand Course, the nee is to train the hand and 
eye so that students may readily make sketches from parts of 
machinery, CLC... either as pers] pective drawin gS In light and 
shade, or as preparatory dimensioned sketches from which to 
make seale drawings. 

in the Lettering Course, plain block alphabets, round writ- 
ine, and titles, will be chiefly dealt with. In this course, also, 
tinting, tracing, blue printing and simple map drawing will 


be included. 
8S. Geology. 


PROFESSOR: —F.. D. ADAMS. 
DEMONSTRATOR: — A. W. G. WILSON. 


The courses are arranged as follows :— 
Third Year.— 

General Geology.—The lectures will embrace a general sur- 
vev of the whole field of Geology, and will be intro- 
duced by a short course on Mineralogy. special atten- 
tion will be devoted to Dynamical Geology and to His- 
torical Geology, including a description of the fauna 
and flora of the earth during the successive periods of 
its past history, as well as to the economic aspects of the 
S ubject. 

The lectures will be illustrated by the extensive collec- 
tions .1n the Peter Redpath Museum, as well as by 
models, maps, sections and lantern slides. ‘T’here will 
be an excursion every Saturday until the snow falls, 
after which the excursion will be replaced by a demon- 
stration in the Museum. 

Scott, An Introduction to Geology. 





Text Book: 

Petrography.—The modern methods of study employed in 

Petrography are first described, and the classification 
and description of rocks is then taken up. 
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In addition to the lectures, one afternoon a week dur- 
the second term will be devoted to special microseo- 
pical work in the Petrographical Laboratory. 

Text Book:—Harker, Petrology for Students. 


Ore Deposits, Economic Geology and Practical Geology.—The 


nature, mode of occurrence and daetientiey “of Ore 
Deposits will ad be taken up. A series of typical oc- 
currences will then be described and their origin dis- 
cussed. ‘he more important non-metallic materials, 
e.g., fuels, clays, abasive materials, building stones, etc., 
will be similarly treated as well as questions of water 
supply, artesian wells, etc. ‘the methods employed in 
carrying out geological and magnetic surveys and in 
constructing geological sections will then be taken up, 
with special studies in folding, faulting, ete. 

The course wij] be illustrated by maps, models, lan- 
tern slides and specimens. 

Text Books:—Geikie, Outlines of Field Geology; 
Kemp, Ore Deposits of the United States and Canada; 
Phillips and Louis, A Treatise on Ore Deposits. 

Books of Reference:—The Monographs of the U. S. 
Geological Survey, and the Reports of the Geological 
Survey of Canada. 


Canadian Geology—A general description of the Geology 


and Mineral Resources of the Dominion. 


Petrographical Laboratory.—See § XII, 11. This laboratory 


is open to Fourth Year mining students during the sec- 
ond term. 


Physiography.—The course will consist of a study of the 


principal types of Land Forms and their influence upon 
human development. Attention will be given more 
particularly to the practical bearing of the subject on 
engineering work. During the latter part of the course, 
a brief description of the salient physical features of 
Canada will be presented. 

The course will be illustrated by maps, models and 
lantern slides. 


Field Work.—The students in mining will receive a course 


of instruction in geological mapping and field work— 
extending over one week—in connection with the sum- 
mer school of mining. 
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Norr.—Students of the Mining and Chemistry courses take 
all the Mineralogy of the third year. Mining Students take 
all courses of the fourth year. Chemistry Students take, 
in addition to the Geology of the third year, the Mineralogy 
of the fourth year. 

The Petrographical Laboratory is open to fourth year Min- 
ing Students during the second term. 


9. Mathematics and Mathematica! Physics. 


PROFESSOR:—G. H. CHANDLER. 
LECTURER:—R. S. Lba. 


The work in this department is conducted from the outset 
with special reference to the needs of students of applied 
science. Much time is given to practice in the use of mathe- 
matical tables, particular attention being paid to the solution 
of triangles, the tracing of curves, graphical representation of 
functions, reduction of observations, ete. 

The courses of study are as follows :— 


First YEAR. 

Geometry.—Exercises on Kuclid, including Loci, Transver- 
sals, etc.; elements of Solid Geometry and:of Geometrical Conic 
Sections. 

Algebra.—Miscellaneous theorems and exercises; Complex 
Numbers; Elementary Determinants. 

L’rigonometry.—Plane and Spherical. 

Mechanics—An elementary course in Kinematics, Kinetics, 
Statics, and Hydrostatics. 

SECOND YEAR. 

Analytic Geometry.—The Point, Straight Line, Circle, Para- 
bola, Ellipse and Hyperbola. 

Differential and Integral Calculus.—Differentiation of fune- 
tions of one or more variables; Successive differentiation ; 
Tangents, etc.; Multiple Points; Asymptotes ; Curvature; Max- 
ima and Minima; Integration, with application to Areas, Vol- 
umes, Moments of Inertia, etc. 

Mechanics.—Kinematics; Kineties of a Particle; Statics. 





THIRD YEAR. | 

Analytic Geometry.—Conjugate Diameters; General Equa- 

tions of the Second Degree; Elements of Geometry of Three 
Dimensions. 
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Various Applications; Elementary Differential 





Calculus. 
Equations. 

Mechanics.—\<inetics of a Rigid J 
ete. 

Classes may also be held fi r advanced (optional ) work in 
biects. Students taking graduate courses 


ody; Centres of Pressure, 


the above or ot 
will receive guidance in any advanced Mathematics required in 
connection with their work. 

Text-books. First Year:—Wilson’s Solid Geometry ie 
Conie Sections (Macmillan); Hall & Knight’s Elementary 
Algebra (Macmillan); Murray’s Plane and Suheriaal. Tries. 
onometr} ORRREMIADA) 5 Blaikie’s Dynamics (J. Thin, Edin- 
burgh) ; Bottomley’s Mathematical Tables ( Macmillan) ; Cham- 
bers’s Sachamatical Table s, Second and Third Y ears:—Went 
worth’s Analytic Geometry (Ginn NS Co.); Chandler’s Cal- 


. wh Lf] ad p / OF Es VAS Gee es a! i" 1 sient Ts 
eulus (EK. M. Renout, Montreal): Wmghts Mecnanies (Van 





Nostrand) 


10. Mechanical Engineering. 


t I di = dt ae J D Rid 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR:—H. M. JAQUAYS. 
; A. R. ROBERTS 
} VS" TORS 
1 OO. SLALSE 


1. Kinematics of Machines.—(Wednesday, 11; Thursday, 10). 

Definitions: mechanisms and machines; kinematic pairing; 
velocity and acceleration in mechanisms ; centrodes; restraint 
in mechanisms; analysis of the quadric crank chain, the slider- 
crank chain, and the double-slider crank chain; higher pairimg 
in peeksniens: cams: ratchet and click trains; chamber-crank 
anisms involying non-rigid 


and chamber-wheel trains; mec! 
links; screw motion and spheric motion in mechanisms. 

Text-book.—Durley’s Kinematics of Machines (Wiley). 

2. Dynamics of ara ines.—Third Year.—(Monday, 10; 
Wednesday, 9). Elementary dynamics of the steam engine ; 
diagrams of crank effort; fluctuation of energy and speed; fly- 
wheels; friction of journals and pivots; graphic treatment of 
friction in mechanisms; brakes; dynamics of belt and rope 
driving; transmission and absorption dynamometers. 

Fourth Year.— (Tuesday, 9; Wednesday, 9; Thursday, 12.) 
Balancing of double Says Sl ingle acting engines; dynamics of the 
connecting rod; gyrostatic action in machines ; theory of gov- 
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ernors ; eraphic methods in dynamics: ibration 
knocking of steam engines. 
3d. Machine Destgn.—Thir . Car i nureaay, 10 Prine 


ples ot the St reno h of Viateria s das applied to the desion of the 


parts Ol machines: fastenings used in rachine cons ruction 
bolts, screws, Keys, cotters, rivets and ru 11 fOUTNAaLS 
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Fourth Year.—(Monday, 9; Wednesday, 12).—Desion of 
wheel gearing; belts, ropes and pulleys: pipes and pipe ‘oints ; 
cylinders; eccentrics, pistons and piston rods, connecting rods, 
cross-heads and other engine details; flywheels; design of valves 
and valve gears. 

Lext-book:—Unwin’s Machine Design (Longmans, 2 Vols.). 


Book of Reference, -Low and Bevis Machine Drawing and 
Design. (Longmans. )\ 

‘ Jeph ' i 7 poe ayy f , : . ‘ ; — 
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(Monday and 4 si “).  Kilementary principles of me- 


chanical drawing and rat ismanship ; preparation of working 
drawings of simple machine details; makine dimensioned 
sketches of machines sid their parts, dimensioning and con- 
ventional colouring of drawings; preparation of tracings. 

Third Year (Monday and Thursday, 2).—Designing of sim- 
ple machine parts; more difficult exercises in mechanical draw- 
ing; engine designing. 

Fourth Year (Monday and Thursday, 2).—The complete 
design of a machine, such as a steam engine, a pump, or a mas 
chine tool, is worked out, and the requisite working drawings 
and tracings are prepared. 
ay det acon? ml ahah —( Thursday, 10: l’'riday, SF) 

Steam boilers and steam production; fuel and combustion ; 
corrosion and dete cts of boilers; boiler installations; the steam 
engine—estimation of power developed under various condi- 
tions; the indicator and its diagrams; steam distribution, and 
performance of pumping and air-compressing machinery, as 
shown by the een ; economy of steam machinery; gas and 
oil engines; gas producers; mechanical distribution of power, 
and losses of aawer, in power installations and workshops ; air 
compressors; fans; pumping machinery; steam engine valves 
and valve gears; valve diagrams; speed regulation in steam en- 
o1nes ; lubrication in steam engines; steam turbines and engines 
for special services; relation between weight and power in steam 
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machinery; marine engines and ship propulsion; elements of 
locomotive engineering; tractive force in locomotives; train 
resistance; brakes; refrigerating machinery. 

Books of Reference :—Ewing’s The Steam Engine (Camb. 
Univ. Press) ; Lineham’s Mechanical Engineering (Chapman & 
Hall); Hutton’s Mechanical Engineering of Power Plants 
(Wiley). 


3. Thermodynamics. See page 191. 





—_— 


7. Laboratory Instruction. See pages 198 and 204. 
8. Workshop Practice. See pages 207 and 208. 


(FRADUATE COURSES. 


The graduate courses in Mechanical Engineering comprise 
experimental research work of the following kinds :— 

Tests of the economy and performance of steam engines and 
boilers, air and gas engines, and air compressors; experiments 
on the behaviour of superheated steam, on cylinder condensa- 
tion, on feed heating, and on the value of fuels; experiments 
on the properties and relative values of lubricants, on transmis- 
sion and absorption dynamometers, on the efficiency of trans- 
mission machinery and of machine tools; tests of fans and 
blowers ; experiments on the flow of air and of steam; researches 
on the tempering and welding of various materials, on the 
properties of alloys and on the action of cutting tools. 


11. Metallurgy. 


PROFESSOR:—ALFRED STANSFIELD. 
DEMONSTRATOR:— Bpwin B. Tt. 


I. The undergraduate courses for Metallurgical and Mining 
students are as follows :— 

Third Year.—(1) General Elementary Metallurgy, including 
introduction, fuels, furnaces and refractory materials, typical 
metallurgical operations and reactions. Two lectures a week 
during first term. 

Text-book:—Huntingdon and Macmillan, “ Metals, their 
Properties and Treatment.” 

(2) Fire Assaying, including introductory, furnaces and ap- 
pliances, balances and wet assay apparatus, sampling and prepar- 
ation of ores for assay, fluxes and reagents, assays of gold, silver, 
and lead ores, assays of bullion and base bullion. 
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Lectures, demonstrations, and ] 
during Second term. 

Text-book -—Furman, “ Manual of Practical Assaying.”’ 

Fourth Year (3) The Metallurgy of iron and steel 
lead, gold and silver. 


aboratory work,—50 hours, 


» COPper, 
The lectures cover the more important 
dry, wet and electrical methods of extracting these metals from 
their ores, and refining them. The chemical, physical and me- 
chanical properties of the metals are also considered. The mill- 
ing and amalgamation, cyaniding and chlorination. of gold and 


silver ores are excluded from this course, as they are treated in 
the lectures on ore-dressing (see Mining (6)). 

T'wo lectures a week in first term and tl 
in second term. Laboratory, see (8). 

Books of Reference:—T’. Turner, “ Metallurgy of Iron”; 
H. M. Howe, “Metallurgy of Steel’; F. W. Harbord, “Metal- 
lurgy of Steel”: H. H. Campbell, “ Manufacture and Proper- 
ties of Structural Steel ”; EH. D. Peters, “ Modern Copper Smelt- 
ing”; H. O. Hoffman, “ Metallurgy of Lead”; H. F. Collins, 
“Metallurgy of Silver and Lead ee ere Rp, Metallurgy 


ree lectures a weelx 


of Gold”; M. Hissler, “ Metallurgy of Gold”; 
“ Handbook of Metallurgy,” Vol. I 

(4) Alloys,—their constitution, manufacture and properties; 
fuels and refractory materials,—their examination and use, in- 
cluding calorimetry and pyrometry. One lecture a week during 
second term. 

Books of Reference :—W. C. Roberts-Austen, “ Introduction 
to the Study of Metallurgy”; R. H. Thurston, “ Materials of 
Kngineering.” 

(5) Metallurgical Problems.—One lecture a week during 
second term. (This course is alternative with Hydraulics). 

(6) Additional lectures are given in the third and fourth 
years to Metallurgical students. In these lectures the metal- 
lurgy and electro-metallurgy of the remaining metals is con- 
sidered, and attention is given to laboratory and research work 
in metallurgy and to furnace construction and cost of metallur- 
gical operations. ; 

(7) Metallurgical Machinery (see p. 182). 

(8) Laboratory :—One whole day and one half day per week 
are given to work in the Ore Dressing and Metallurgical Labor- 
atories. In the first term this time is evenly divided between 
Ore Dressing and Metallurgy, and certain typical operations in 


C. Schnabel, 
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each are carried out either as demonstrations, or by groups or 
individual students. 

The whole time in the laboratory in the second term is given 
to thesis work, and in this individual work each student is 
ressing and metallurgy, and, 





permitted to elect between ore 
when practicable, to select his own special subject. 

The following metallurgical exercises will be carried out, as 
far as time will permit, during the first term, either as demon- 
strations, individual work, or work in groups. During the 


second term, any of these or some similar exercises may be se- 
7 
t] 


leeted by the students as their thesis work :— 


igs . ‘47 hic \n ara n akex ln ae aws¢ Pe 4 
asting a sulphide or arsenical ore on a small scale and 
the large roasting furnaces. 
(b) Formation and properties of copper or lead mattes and 
( , \ SB © + , ry . 7 = A " 11 r : 2 bs r Law be a! 
(c) Smelting a copper or lead ore in the water jacketed blast 
1 ] J 4-5 1 . > yn4 —_ S ~ ‘ . J] ‘ wae 

Melting and casting certain metals and alloys. 
(ec) The use of the electric Turnace. 
as af y ey eee Ye se See a Ae or An 

. Cyanidine or chlorination of a gold ore. 

1) Leaching a copper or silver ore. 


=~ 


1) Elementary exercises in some of the following :— 


Pyrometry, Calorimetry, Flue Gas Analysis, Tests of Refrac- 


tory Materials, Microscopic Examination of Metals, Heat Treat- 
ment of Iron or Steel. 
The details of the ore dressing work are given in Mining (5). 
Il. Grapuatrr Courses.—Special advanced courses of labor- 


} 


atory work are offered in Metallurgy and Assaying. 

Ill. Merannureican anp Assayine LABoratories.—For 
description, see p. 195. 

IV. MeratnurGicaL Excursions AND SUMMER SCHOOLS.— 
Students attending the courses in Mining and Metallurgy are 
required to attend the Summer School in Mining (see Mining 
VI.) at the end of their third year. 

At this school, when practicable, a portion of the time is 
devoted to’a thorough examination of some metallurgical estab- 


lishments. 


In addition to this, excursions may be made by the class from 


time to time to such metallurgical works as are within reach. 
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12. Meteorology. 


Instruction in meteorological observations will be given in 
the observatory at hours to suit 
students. 

Certificates will be granted to those students who pass a 
satisfactory examination on the construction and use of meteor- 
ological instruments, and on the general facts of meteorology. 
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13. Mineralogy. 


PROFESSOR:—B. J. HARRINGTON. 


The courses are arranged as follows :— 
Third Year :— 

Mineralogy.—Lectures and demonstrations illustrated by 
models and specimens in the Peter Redpath Museum. 
Among the subjects discussed are: crystallography; phy- 
sical properties of minerals dependent upon light, elec- 
tricity, state of aggregation, ete.; chemical composition, 
calculation of mineral: formule, quantivalent ratios, 
etc.; principles of classification, description of species. 

Determinative Mineralogy.—Laboratory practice in blow-pipe 
analysis and its application to the determination of min- 
eral species. 

Fourth Year :— 

Mineralogy (in continuation of the course in third year)— 
Description of species, particular attention being paid to 
those which are important as rock constituents and to 
the economic minerals of Canada. 

14, Mining Engineerina. 
PROFESSOR:—JOHN BONSALL PORTER. 
FELLOW IN MINING:—C. V. CORLESS. 


DEMONSTRATOR :—H. P. DEPENCIER. 


IT. The undergraduate courses in detail are as follows :— 

Third Year.—(1) Mining. Excavation, explosives and 
blasting: rock drills,. coal cutters, etc.; gold washing, river 
mining, hydraulic mining and gold dredging. (One lecture 
per week. This course is continued in the fourth year, see 


.Mining 4). 


(2). Ore dressing. The theory and practice of ore dress- 
ing and coal washing; the forms in which ores occur and the 
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effect of mixture, impurity, etc.; the theoretical considerations 
aifecting mineral seperations; the general mechanical opera- 
tions involved; Dressing Machinery—breakers, rolls, screens, 
jigs, vanners, tables, washers, buddles, magnetic separators, 
etc. (T'wo hours per week in the second term. This course 
is continued in the fourth year. See Mining 6). 

(3). Laboratory. Simple examinations and tests of ores, 
sands, and gravels, by means of pan, vanning shovel, hand jig, 
magnet, classifier, ete. (Eight afternoons in the second tern. 
Further laboratory work in the fourth year, see Mining 8). 

Fourth Year.—(4). Mining Kngineering. The Principles 
and Practice of mining; prospecting, sinking, drifting, devel- 
oping, methods of mining, timbering, hauling, hoisting, drain- 
age, lighting, ventilatirg, ete.; mine accidents and their preven- 
tion; general arrangement of plant, administration, stores and 
dwellings; examination and valuation of mines and mineral 
prorperties and mine reports. (Two lectures a week in the first 
term and three in the second). 

(5). Mining and Metallurgical Machinery; the generation, 
transmission and utilization of power in mining, ore dressing, 
and metallurgy; steam, hydraulic and electric power plants, 
air compressors, blowing engines, dynamos, transmission lines, 
motors, conveyors, cranes, hoists, pumps, ventilating machin- 
ery, etc. (Two lectures a week and twelve afternoons in the 
designing room), ! 

(6). Ore Dressing and Milling. Continuation of the ore 
dressing course of the third year; concentration plants, coal 
breakers and washers, dry concentration, amalgamation, gold 
and silver milling, cyanidirg, chlorinating, ete. (Two lectures 
a week in the first term). 

(7). Mining Colloquium. One hour a week throughout the 
session is given to informal discussion of the work being done 
in the department and of other matters relating to mining 


and ore dressing. Students are required to take active part in 
these discussions. 


TEXT Booxs :— 


No set text-books are used, but students are recommended 
to freely consult the following works of reference, in addition 
to the special references given from time to time :— 

C. Le Neve Foster’s. Ore and Stone Mining; H. W. Hughes’ 
Coal Mining; Ihlsing’s Manual of Mining; W. B. Kunhard’s 
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Ore Dressing in Europe; R. H. Richard’s Ore Dressing; T. A 
Rickard’s Stamp Milling of Gold Ores; H: Louis’ Handbook of 
Gold Milling; T. K. Rose’s Metallurgy of Gold; M. Eissler’s 
Metallurgy of Gold; H. F. Collins’ Metallurgy of Silver; The 
Coal and Metal Miners’ Pocket-book. 

(8). Laboratory. One whole day and one-half day per week 
are given to work in the ore dressing and metallurgical labor- 
atories. In the first term this time is evenly divided between 
Ore Dressing and Metallurgy and certain typical operations in 
each are carried out either as demonstrations or by individuals 
or groups of students. In the second term each student is 
permitted to elect between Mining, Ore Dressing and Metal- 
lurgy and to choose an individual subject or thesis, and the 
whole of the laboratory time in the second term is given to this 
thesis work. 

The set exercises in Ore Dressing comprise a series of ex- 
periments in crushing, classifying, jigging, slime treatment, 
magnetic separation, and amalgamation, and include a com- 
plete trial run of the five-stamp battery on a free milling gold 
ore. 

The number of subjects available for thesis work is very 
ereat, and ranges from purely theoretical investigations in 
classification, concentration, etc., to the experimental deter- 
mination of the best methods of treatment of ores and coals. 
Nearly one hundred different lots of ore are available, and the 
quantities are sufficient for work on a comparatively large 
scale. 

The metallurgical work is detailed in Metallurgy 11 (8). 

IJ. Grapuate Coursrs:—Special courses in advanced work 
are also offered in both Mining and Ore Dressing, and these 
courses, owing to the unequalled equipment of the new lab- 
oratories, as detailed elsewhere, can be made exceedingly val- 
uable, both theoretically and practically. 

III. Lasorarortes :—The admirable laboratories of the Uni- 
versity are of peculiar advantage to students in the Mining 
Course, and enable them not only to become acquainted with 
the theory of their subject, but to personally investigate its 
methods on a large scale. | 

During the first three years of the course the students do 
systematic work in the several workshops and laboratories of 
the other departments. During the last half of the third and 
the whole of the fourth year they spend a large proportion of 
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their time in the special laboratories for Ore Dressing and 

Metallurgy. (See § XIT). In these, the general method is 

first to conduct before the whole class a limited number of 

important typical operations in ore dressing and metallurgy, 

and then to assion to each student certain methods which he 

must study out in detail, and upon which he must experiment 
] 


and make written report. In this work he is guided by the 
professors and demonstrators, and assisted by the other stu- 
dents, whom he must in turn assist when practicable. In this 


on ‘ j ] i 2 a pee ‘ a ies ye Se i hl Sos — 
way every student acquires detailed knowledge or certain typ- 
ical operations and a fair general experience in all the ln port- 


[VY. Inuustratrions, Musrums: Soctrerizs. Erc.:—In addi- 
tion. to a large series of lantern slides, the department owns a 


collection of about twenty-five hundred photographs and other 


illustrations, the most important of which are kept in sets 
and sold at cost price, to such students as wish to retain them. 
This collection is onstantly being enlarged. 

The Museums of the new building contain suites of ores, 
fuels and metallurgical materials, models of mines and fur- 
naces, and specimens of finished products. 

The McGill University Mining Society meets fortnightly 
to read and discuss papers by graduate and student members, 
and from time to time to hear lectures given by gentlemen 
eminent in the profession. 

The Society has recently been made a students’ section of 
the Canadian Mining Institute, and its undergraduate mem- 
bers are therefore student members of the Institute, and re- 
ceive all its publications. Papers read before the Mining §So- 
ciety may be entered in competition for any students’ prizes 
eee. by the Institute. See p. 145. 

VI. Summer ScHoon in Mininc:—The summer vacation 
class instituted in 1897 is now a fixed part of the course. All 
students of Mining in regular course are required to attend 
this class at the end of the third year. | 

The school lasts about six weeks. Of this period about 
one-sixth is given to field work in Geology, one-half or more 
to mining work proper and the remainder, when practicable, 
to an examination of ore dressing and milling plants and met- 
allurgical establishments. The professor of mining and _ his 
assistant go with the party and hold daily demonstrations or 
classes. ‘The students take notes and sketches on the ground, 
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notes and to 
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and afterwards are required to work u 
submit a formal report on some part or the whole. 


| 
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The work in Metallurgy and Geology is carried on by off- 
cers of these departments, who attend the school for this pur- 
pose, and in certain cases it may be found practicable to per- 
mit students especially interested in these subjects to substi- 
tute additional work in them for a portion of the mining. 

In 1898 and again in 1902 the school was held in the coal 
region of Cape Breton and the gold region of Nova Scotia. 
In 1899 the anthracite region of Pennsylvania and metallur- 
gical works at Bethlehem and Philadelphia, Pa., and Perth Am- 
boy, N. J., were visited. In 1901 the school was held in Brit- 
ish Columbia, and the most important camps were studied. In 
1903 it is proposed to visit the copper and iron mines of North- 
ern Michigan. 

The instruction given during this summer course is free 
to all mining students, the only expense to them being the 
cost of board, lodging, and railway fares, and every effort 1s 
made to keep these expenses as low as is practicable. 

As some students may have difficulty in finding even this 
sum in addition to the cost of the regular course, a fund has 
been provided by Sir William Macdonald, and deserving stu- 
dents who require aid can have money advanced them by ap- 
plying to the professor of mining. 


15. Physics (Experimental), 


PROFESSORS:—JOHN COX. 

E. RUTHERFORD. 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR: —H. T. BARNES. 
DEMONSTRATORS: —A. G. GRIER. 


S. J. ALLEN. 


The instruction includes a fully illustrated course of Experi- 
mental Lectures on the general Principles of Physics (embrac- 
ing, in the first year—The Laws of Lnergy—Heat, Inght, and 
Sound; in the second year—Electricily and Magnetism), accom- 
panied by courses of practical work in the laboratory, in which 
the students will perform for themselves experiments, chiefly 
quantitative, illustrating the subjects treated in the lectures. 
Opportunity will be given to acquire experience with all the 
principal instruments used in exact physical and practical 
measurements. 
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LABORATORY COURSE. 


Three hours per week spent in practical measurements jn the 
Macdonald Physical Laboratory in conjunction with the lecture 
courses. 

Sound.—Velocity of Sound; determination of rates of vibra- 
tion of tuning forks; resonance; laws of vibration of strings, 

Laght.—Photometry ; laws of reflection and refraction ; focal 
lengths and magnifying powers of mirrors, lenses, telescopes 
and microscopes; the sextant: spectroscope, spectrometer, dif- 
fraction grating, optical bench, polariscopes. 

Heat.—Construction and calibration of thermometers; melt- 
ing and boiling points; air thermometer ; expansion of solids, 
liquids and gases; calorimetry ; pyrometry. 

Text-books :—Deschanel, Part IV. ; or Ganot; Jones, Sound, 
Light and Heat; Wright, Heat; Tory and Pitcher, Laboratory 
Manual; Chandler, Laboratory Manual. 

Magnetism and Electricity.—Measurements of pole strength 
and moment of a magnet: the magnetic field; methods of de- 
flection, and oscillation; comparison of moments and determin- 
ation of the elements of the earth’s magnetism ; frictional elec- 
tricity. 

Current Electricity.—A complete course of measurements of 
current strength, resistance, and electromotive force ; calibration 
of galvanometers; the electrometer ; comparison of condensers ; 
electromagnetic induction. 

Text-books :—S. P. Thompson, Electricity and Magnetism ; 
Lory and Pitcher, Laboratory Manual. 





Second Year.—Electrica] Engineering students are given an 
extra laboratory period of 3 hours per week, which allows of a 
more extended and complete course of experimental work. 


Third Year.—Students of Electrica] Engineering will con- 
tinue their work in the Physical Laboratory in the third year. 
The following is a brief outline of the course :-— 

Magnetic elements and measurements : use of yvariometers; 
testing magnetic qualities of iron ; theory and practice of abso- 
lute electrical measurements; comparison and use of electrical 
standards of resistance, E.M.F., self-induction, and capacity ; 
principles of construction of electrical instruments; testing and 
calibration of ammeters, voltmeters and wattmeters; insulation 


and capacity tests; electrometers and ballistic methods; con- 
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struction and treatment of storage cells; testing for capacity 
and rate of discharge; electric light photometry. 

The following are some of the sections in which special pro- 
vision has been made for advanced physical work :— | 

Heat.—Thermometry :—comparison and verification of deli- 
cate thermometers; air thermometry ; measurement of high tem- 
peratures; electrical resistance thermometers and pyrometers; 
thermo-electric pyrometers. 

Calorimetry :—Mechanical equivalent of heat; variation of 
specific heat with temperature; latent heat of fusion and vapor- 
isation ; heat of solution and combustion; electrical methods; 
radiation and eonduction of heat with special methods and 
apparatus; dynamical theory of gases; viscosity; surface ten- 
sion; variation of properties with temperature. 

Inght.—Photometrie standards; spectro-photometry; theory 
of colour vision; spectroscopy and spectrum photography; 
compound prism spectrometers; six inch and 24 inch Rowland 
gratings; study of spectra of gases; fluorescence and anomalous 
dispersion; polarimetry; Landolt and other polarimeters; form 
of wave surface. 

Sound.—Velocity in gases and various media; absolute deter- 
minations of period; harmonic analysis of sounds; effects of 
resonance and interference. 

Electricity and Magnetism.—Magnetic properties; influence 
of stress and torsion; influence of temperature; effects of hys- 
teresis; magneto-optics; other effects of magnetisation ; diamag- 
netism; electrical standards and absolute measurements; cal- 
ibration of electrical instruments; insulation and capacity test- 
ing; electrometer and ballistic methods; temperature, variation 
of resistance, and E.M.F.; thermo-electric effects; electrolysis; 
chemistry of primary and secondary batteries; resistance of 
electrolytes; polarisation; electric discharge in gases and high 
vacua; dielectric strength; behaviour of insulators under elec- 
tric stress, specific inductive capacity; electro-magnetic optics; 
alternating currents of high frequency and voltage; electrical 
waves and oscillations; discharge of electrification by Réontgen 
rays, ultra violet, uranium and thorium radiations. 

Professor Cox will give a special course of lectures to ad- 
vanced and graduate students, on “ the relations between optics, 
electricity and magnetism,” and Prof. Rutherford will give a 
course on “ Radio-Activity in electric oscillations.” 
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N.B.—Students t: iking a graduate course will receive guid- 
ance in any advanced Mathematics re quired in connection with 
their work. 


16. Surveying and Geodesy. 
PROFESSOR:—C,. H. McLEop. 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR:—J. G. G. KERRY. 
DEMONSTRATOR: —H. W. JONES. 


This course is designed to give the student a theoretical and 
practical training in the methods of land and geodetic survey- 
ing,.mm the field work of engineering operations, and in prae- 
tical astronomy. ‘The course is divided as follows: 

Second Year.—Chain and angular surveying: the construc- 
tion, adjustment, use and limitations of the various instru- 
ments; underground surveying; topography, levelling, contour 
surveying; simple curves and setting out work; deseriptions for 
deeds; general land systems of the Dominion and Provinces. 
Mr. Kerry. 

Third Year.—Construction surveying, including the location 
of roads, transition curves, setiing out work and calculation 
of quantities; geodetic, trigonometric and barometric levelling; 
topographic and photographic surveying; hydrographie survey- 
ing; introduction to gee astronomy ; grap yhical .determin- 
ation of spherical triangles, spherical projections, construction 
of maps; mathematical perspective and the perspective of shades 
and shadows. Professor McLeod. | 

In the field the students of the second and third years are 
required to carry out the following:—(1) A chain survey. 
(2) A chain and compass survey. (3) A pacing survey. (4) A 
compass and micrometer survey. (5) A contour survey. (6) A 
plane table survey. (7) A survey and location of a line of road 
with determination of topography and contours and subsequent 
staking out for construction. (8) A hydrographic survey of a 
river channel, including measurement of discharge. (9) A 
survey at night illustrating underground methods. Astronomi- 
cal observations with sextant and engineer’s transit. 

All students are required to keep complete field notes, and 
from them prepare maps, sections and estimates of the work. 

Lhe large drawing rooms are furnished with fixed mountings 
for the various instruments, in order to ‘permit of their use and 
investigation during the winter months. — 
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time, latitude, be ar ic and azimuth. Geodesy :—figure of 
the earth; measurements of base lines and triangulation system ; 
adjustments and re ductions of observations. 

The field work of the fourth year consists in the measurement 
of a base-line, in triangulations and precision levelling. 


Fourth Year.—Practical Astronomy :—the determination of 


The Eee icticel work in astronomy (for equipment of observ- 
atory see § XII, 6) comprises: (1). Comparisons of clocks and 
chronometers. (2). Determination of meridian by solar attach- 
ment. (3). Meridian, latitude and time by solar and stellar 
observations with the engineer’s transit. (4). Latitude and 
time by sextant. (5). Time by astronomical transit. (6). Lati- 
tude by zenith telescope. (7). Latitude by transit in prime 
vertical. 


Wield work is required of all students of the second and third 
years in the courses of Civil and Mining Engineering, of the 
third and fourth years of the Architectural course, and of the 
fourth year in the Civil Engineering course. ‘The work will 
begin in 1903 on 24th August, and continue for a month. The 
Surveying School will this year be held near Melbourne, P.Q., 
where a camp will be established for the accommodation of the 
classes. 

Exercises in the geodetic laboratory (for equipment see § XII, 
Art. 6, p. 196), carried out in the fourth year include the fol- 
lowing: (1) Measurement of magnifying power. (2) Deter- 


mination of vernier errors. (3) Errors of graduation. (4) 
Measurement of eccentricity of circles. (5) Determination of 
errors of run of theodolite eee (6) Investigation of 
the errors of a standard ba (7) Graduating scales with the 


dividing engine, and comparison thereof on the comparator. 
(3) Investigation of the errors of circles on ta circular com- 
parator. (9) Determination of the constants of steel tapes. 
(10) Investigation of the graduation errors bes steel tapes on 
the fifty-foot comparator. (11). Investigation of the errors of 
aneroid barometers. (12) Investigation of the errors of level 
tubes, and determination of their scale values. (13) Measure- 
ment of the force of gravity with a reversible pendulum. 


The equipment of the surveying department comprises the 
following, in adition to the apparatus of the observatory and 
ceodetic laboratory :—T'wenty-four transit theodolites by various 
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makers, with solar and mining attachments; a photo-theodolite, 
8-in. alt-azimuth ; fifteen dumpy and five wye levels; hand leyels 
and clinometers; two precision levels; eight surveyor’s com- 
passes; one miner’s dial; three prismatic compasses; pocket 
compasses; two solar compasses; three marine sextants; arti- 
ficial horizons; six box sextants; two reflecting circles; two 
large plane tables; four transverse plane tables; four current 
meters; Rochon micrometers; double image micrometers; field- 
glasses ; two heliotropes; several barometers; 300 ft. and 500 ft. 
steel tapes suitable for base measurements ; steel chains and steel 
bands; linen and metallic tapes ; sounding lines; pickets; level- 
ling rods; micrometer targets; slope rods; pedometers ; station 
pointer, pantographs, planimeter, slide rules and minor appli- 
ances. 





EXAMINATIONS FOR Lanp Surveyors: Any graduate in the 
Faculty of Applied Science, in the Department of Civil En- 
gineering and Land Surveying, may have his term of appren- 
ticeship shortened to one year for the profession of Land Sur- 
veyor in Quebec or Ontario or for the profession of Dominion 
Land Surveyor. 


Text-Books :—Gillespie’s Surveying, Johnson’s Theory and 
Practice of Surveying, Shortland’s Nautical Surveying, Greene’s 
Practical and Spherical Astronomy, Nautical Almanac, Baker’s 
Engineers’ Surveying Instruments. 


TRANSPORTATION, 
(On Common Roads, Railways and Canals.) 

The lectures will embrace :— 

(a) A brief historical review of the inception and carrying 
out of the great Canadian systems of transportation, and a 
resum? of the laws governing them. 

(0) Common roads and streets——Provision made for them 
in settling up land; the traffic for which they are suited, and 
the cost of hauling it over different surfaces ; the materials used 
in their construction and the merits and cost of the various 
systems. 

(c) Canals and rivers—The Canadian canal system; the 
methods and cost of construction and maintenance; the traffic 
it is designed to carry; and the cost of transportation. 
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(d) Steam railroads.—The traffic they serve and the cost of 
handling it; the details of location and the influence of physical 
features. and trade possibilities upon it; the cost and desig n of 
construction; the duties of the engineer upon such work: the 
appliances at present in use for safe and speedy handling of 
trains. 

(e) Electric roads.—The traffic which they now carry; their 
location and construction; the reasons for their rapid extension, 
and their probable future. 

The questions of the development and applying of motive 
power and the various appliances, mechanical and electrical, 
now in use for these special purposes, are taken up in special 
descriptive lectures in the mechanical and electrical depart- 
ments. Mr. Kerry. 


17. Thermodynamics. 


LECTURER:—R. J. DURLEY. 


DEMONSTRATOR:—H. M. JAQUAYS. 


The course in this subject extends over the third and fourth 
years, and includes the following :— 


Third Year—(Monday, 11; Tuesday, idamental 
laws and equations of Thermodynamics; their application to 
gases and to vapours, saturated and superheated; efficiency of 
ideal heat engines ; properties of steam, and elementary theory 
of the steam engine; elementary theory of gas and hot air en- 
gines. 





Fourth Year—(Monday, 12; Thursday, 11.)—Theory of 


reversed heat engines and refrigerating machines; entropy and 


entropy-temperature diagrams; a thermodynamic study of the 
steam engine, including the behaviour of steam in the cylinder; 
economy of steam engines; influence of size, speed, and rate of 
expansion; compound expansion; the steam jacket; the testing 
of steam engines; more advanced theory of gas, air, and oil 
engines. 

The advanced course is carried out as far as possible in 
connection with the experimental work of the thermodynamic 
laboratory. 

Text Books:—Ewing’s Steam Engine (Cambridge Univ. 
Press); Peabody’s Tables of Properties of Steam (Wiley). 
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18. Summer Term Art Classes. 


men and use n stu lents, vill oe held in the rooms of the 
Architectural Department, under the direction of Mr. Henry 
F. Arms > a commencing in April and continuing until 
June. 


Classes in Dr: awing, Pa iar 1g and Modelling, open to both 


I'he rooms will be open on week-days from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Students may pursue their studies in one or more of the 
subjects continuously every day. 
Teaching and criticism will be given daily during the above 
hours, except on Saturdays. 
I. Freehand Drawing :— 
(a) In lead-pencil and in charcoal, for students prepar- 
ing for, or engaged in, any branch of art work. 
(0) In lead-pencil, for engineering and other science 
students. 
Il. Ow Painting and Water C olour esses 
IiI. Modelling in Clay and Casting in Plaster. 
Hhere will also be a special course in the Descriptive Geome- 
try of the First Year. 
Hor fees see p. 31. 


19. Special Lectures.- 


The following special lectures were given during session 
1902-03: 

“Notes on the design of large alternating current genera- 
tors,” by B. A. Behrend, Ch. Eng., Bullock Elect. Mfg. Co., 
Gisdianati : 

“Transformer design,” by K. C. Randall, Eng. Dept., West- 
inghouse Elect. and Mfg. Co., Pittsburg. 

“Shawinigan-Montreal tanta line,” by R. D. Mershon, 
Cons. Eng., Montreal. 


A special course on “The relations between optics, electricity 
and magnetism,” by Prof. J. Cox. 

A special course on “Radio-activity in electric oscillations,” 
by Prof. E. Rutherford. 
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. Laboratories. 
In the Laboratories the student Will be instructed in a; of 

conducting experiments, a sound knowledge of which is daily becom- 


ing of increasing importance in professional work. 


1. Assaying Laboratory. ~¢e Mining and Metallurgical Labora- 
tories, 


2. Astronomical Observatory. See Geodetic Laboratory. 


3. Cement Laboratory.—The importance of tests of the strength 
of mortars and cements is very great. The equipment of the labora- 
tory for the purpose is on a complete plan, includine : 

(a) Three one-ton tensile testing machines, representing the best 
English and American practice. 

(6) One 50-ton hydraulic compressive testing machine.’ 

(c) Volumenometers for determining specific gravity and for 
determining the carbonic acid in the raw material. 

(d) Faija steaming apparatus for blowing tests. 

(e) Mechanical hand and power mixers. 

(f) Apparatus for determining standard consistency, 

(9) Vicats’ and Gilmore’s needles for determining set. 

(h) Weighing hopper, spring and other balances. 

(1) Gun metal moulds for tension, compression and transverse 
test pieces, and special moulds for placing mortar into the moulds 
under a uniform pressure, which, together with the mechanical mix- 
ers, enable the personal errors to be eliminated. 

(j) Sieves of 20, 30, 40, 50, 60, 70, 80, 100, 120 and 180 meshes per 
lineal inch for determining the fineness. 

(k) A Boehme hammer, with all accessories. 

The laboratory is also fitted with copper-lined cisterns, in which 
the briquettes may be submerged for any required time, and with 
capacious slated operating tables, bins and tin boxes for keeping the 
cement dry for any period. 

In the Cement Testing Laboratory, researches have been made on 
the strength of mortars set under pressure, the effect of frost on 
natural and Portland cements, the effect of sugar on lime and cement 
mortars, the strength of lime and cement mortars and of the bricks 
in brick piers, the effect of fine grinding on the adhesive, strength of 
cements, of using hot water in mixing mortars. Continued tests on 
the strength of concrete blocks in series are made by Fourth Year 
Students. 

In addition to these researches, a large amount of work is done 
each year by the Third Year students, in investigating the specific 
gravity, fineness, setting properties, constancy of volume, and the 
tensile, comprehensive and transverse strengths of cement, both neat 
and with the sand. 


4. Chemical Laboratories. The main lecture-theatre, extending 
through two storeys, is entered from the ground floor, and seats 
nearly 250 students. The jlecture-table is supplied with coal-gas, 
oxygen and hydrogen, electricity, water vacuum, down-draught, eic., 
and can be well seen from all parts of the room. 

Besides the main lecture theatre there are three smaller class 
rooms, accommodating from 40 to 60 students each. 

The three principal laboratories have each a floor-space of about 
2,400 square feet, and together have accommodation for nearly two 
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hundred students working at a time. They are lighted on three 
sides, and have ample hood space. One is intended for beginners, 
and the others for more advanced work, particularly in qualitative 
and quantitative analysis.. .In connection with each of the main 
laboratories is a balance-room, equipped with balances by several 
of the best makers. 

Physical Chemistry is provided for in a special laboratory, nearly 
30 by 40 feet, lighted from the north, and supplied with electricity, 
steam, vacuum pumps, etc. The equipment of this department con- 
sists of the apparatus necessary for the determination of the specific 
gravities of solutions, of the depression of freezing point, and the 
rise of boiling point, of the densities of gases and vapours. There 
are constant-temperature baths for accurate measurement of solu- 
bilities, Kohlrausch’s apparatus for determining the electrical con- 
ductivity of solutions, and the apparatus necessary for measuring 
the electromotive forces generated between metals and their solu- 
tions, and in voltaic cells generally. There are also calorimeters for 
ineasuring the heat effects produced in chemical reactions. There 
is on the same floor an optical room furnished with refractometers 
for measuring the refractive indices of solutions, goniometers, pol- 
ariscopes and spectroscopes. Other forms of apparatus will be added 
as required for research work. 

Immediately adjoining the laboratory of physical chemistry is 
the photographic department, supplied ‘with two dark rooms, 
arranged on the maze system, and provided with the necessary :appli- 
ances for all ordinary photographic work, including an enlarging 
camera. Apparatus for micro-photography has recently been added 
to the equipment. 

The laboratory for gas analysis has a northern exposure, and is 
fitted with a large tank to contain water at the temperature of the 
room, for use in obtaining a constant temperature in the measure- 
ment of gases. The tables are arranged for work with mercury, and 
the laboratory is supplied with the apparatus of Hempel, Dittmar, 
Orsat, Elliot and others. It contains also Fleuss, Boltwood, and 
Lopler pumps for producing high vacua. 

The laboratory for electrolytic analysis is supplied with acecumu- 
jators, thermopile, platinum electrodes, rheostats, ammeters, volt- 
meters, etc. 

Another room has lately been equipped with electric furnaces 
and other appliances for electro-chemical work. 

The organic department comprises a laboratory for preparations 
and research, a comibustion room for analysis, a dark room for 
polariscope and saccharimeter work, and a lecture room. The 
laboratory is fitted with all the necessary apparatus for orgunic 
research—special hoods for work with poisonous gases, regulating 
ovens for digesting and drying at various temperatures, filter presses 
for the extraction of raw materials, and various forms of apparatus 
for distillation in vacuo. The dark room is equipped with polari- 
scopes and saccharimeters for sugar work. There is a large supply 
of the necessary organic chemicals, which are supplied free of charge 
to students engaged in routine or research work in this department. 

The laboratory for determinative mineralogy has places for 28 
students, and is supplied with abundant materials for practical work, 
It adjoins the lecture-room in which the lectures in advanced min- 
eralogy are delivered. The mineralogical department is also provided 
with suitable machinery, run by electricity, for use in the cutting 
and polishing of minerals and rocks. 
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The Library contains a valuable collection of the most recent 
English, French, and German books, and sets of various journals 
and transactions, including the Berichte der Deutschen Chemischen 
Gesellschaft, Journal fiir Praktische Chemie, Chemisches Central- 
blatt, Fresenius’ Zeitschrift fiir Analytische Chemie, Annales de 
Chemie et de Physique, Journal of the Chemical Society, Chemical 
News, Mineralogical Magazine, Mineralogische und Petrographisiche 
Mittheilungen, etc. The library is open to students under such 
restrictions as are necessary to prevent damage or loss of books. 

The rooms for allied. purposes have, as far as possible, heen 
srouped together on the same floor, and there is a hydraulic lift 
running from the basement to the attic. The offices and principal 
laboratories and supply rooms are also connected by a system of 
telephones. The building is practically fire-proof. 


5. Electrical Laboratories.— These laboratories contain all prin- 
cipal types of commutating, synchronous, and induction machin- 
ery, together with ample facilities for inves‘igating their action. 
The several laboratories are the Standardizing Laboratory, the 
Dynamo Laboratory, the High Tension Testing Room, the Photo- 
meter Room, and the laboratory for special investigation. 

(a) The Standardizing Laboratory is equipped with four Kelvin 
Balances for alternating and direct current measurements, best 
range .025 to 600 amperes; a Kelvin standard electrostatic multicellu- 
lar voltmeter, Board of Trade pattern; a Weston laboratory stand- 
ard Ammeter, range with shunts 0 to 1500 amperes; a Weston 
Laboratory standard Voltmeter range with multipliers, 0 to 3000 
volts: a Weston Laboratory standard wattmeter range 0-7500 
watts: special Weston alternating current voltmeters and watt- 
meters; a special Elliott Potentiometer with standard cells for 
electromotive force and current measurement; means for measuring 
high and low resistances, capacity, and di-electric strength of in- 
sulating materials, etc., etc, Direct current for the Laboratory is 
furnished either from the service plant, from a special] motor-dynamo, 
the voltage of which can be continuously varied from 0 to 10 volts, 
current capacity 300 amperes; from a 75 K.W. hour storage battery 
arranged in sections, or from any d.c. machine in the Dynamo Labor- 
atory. Alternating current of several wave shapes and frequencies 
up to 150 periods per second, and voltages up to 20°,000 is availatla. 
A special transformer having a current capacity of 800 amperes is 
used for alternating current ammeter calibration. For alternating 
current voltmeter calibration, a special regulator is provided, by 
which voltages from 0 to 200 can be obtained in as small steps as 
desired. 

(b) The Dynamo Laboratory. This laboratory consists of two 
sections, one devoted to direct current work, and the other to alter- 
nating current work. The former method of driving all dynamos 
from an overhead line shaft and clutch pulleys has been abandoned 
and individual motors supplied for each machine. Each motor is 
provided with suitable series turns and variable shunt, the whole 
being connected to act with or against the shunt turns, as a com- 
pounding or differential effect is desired. The speed of the motors 
ean be varied about 50 per cent. by field rheostat. This gives per- 
fect control of dynamo speed. Current for operating is obtained from 
six independent sources of supply; one 75 K.W. direct connected 

29 sets of 25 K. W. hour chloride accumula- 


unit in the service plant; os 
tors and two city supply circuits. All dynamos and motors are 


mounted on strong testing benches fifteen inches high, with slotted 
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floor, so that any machine can be placed anywhere on the benches 
and secured in place. Two small travelling cranes over the benches 
allow machines to be easily shifted. All wiring is done in conduits 
under the floor, and large sectional switchboards are provided. for 
current distribution about the laboratories. Special testing tables, 
permanently wired up and fitted with circuit breakers, switches, ete.,. 
facilitate the work. Twenty-five commutating machines, generators, 
motors, boosters, motor-generators, dynamotors, converters. closed 
and open coil are machines, varying in capacity from a fraction of a 
kilowatt to 75 kilowatts, of many different types and makes, are pro- 
vided for direct current testing. Twelve alternating current machines, 
including generators, synchronous motors. compensators, and syn- 
cehronous converters, together with a large amount of stationery and 
rotary induction apparatus, are provided for alternating current 
work, Several of the alternating current dynamos are of. the induc- 
tor type and several different shaped inductors are provided with 
each machine to give different wave forms. A specially arranged 
induction motor serves as a frequency changer. The laboratory is. 
also provided with between eighty and ninety voltmeters, ammeters, 
and wattmeters of standard make, and of different ranges ; con- 
densers, rheostats, standard resistances. etc. 

(c) High Tension Testing Room. This room is equipped with four 
10 K.W., 200-50,000 volt. transformers with switch board and suitable 
controlling devices. The voltage can be varied in small steps by 
means of a Stillwell regulator inserted in the primary and by vary- 
ing the field of the dynamo supplying current. A Kelvin direct read- 
ing electrostatic voltmeter, range 100-100,000 volts.. gives a means of 
measuring high voltages directly. 

(d) The Photometer Room. This room is equipped with standard 
photometric apparatus for candle power measurements on are and 
incandescent lamps. 

(e) The laboratory for special investigation adjoins the Standard- 


izing Laboratory. Meter and transformer testing are also done in 
this room. 


6. Geodetic Lahoratory—The equipment of this laboratory con- 
Sists of :— 


(1) Linear instruments. 
(2) A. Rogers comparator and standard bar for investigating 
standards of length. 
(6) A fifty-foot standard and comparator for standardizing 
steel bands, chains, tapes, rods, ete. 
(ec) A Whitworth end-mea suring machine and set of standards, 
(d) A Munro-Rogers linear dividing engine. 
(2) Circular instruments. 


(¢) A Rogers’ circular comparator and dividing engine. 
(6) Two level triers. 
(3) Time:— 
(zq). An astronomical clock and -clock circuit in connection with 
the observatory clocks. 
(6) Chronometers running on mean and sidereal time. 
(ce) Chronograph. 
(4) Gravity.—A portable Bessel’s reversible pendulum apparatus 


Withs special pendulum clock and telescopic apparatus for 
observing coincidences of beats. 
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(5) A water gauge apparatus for testing aneroid barometers. 
(6) Magnetic instruments :-— 

(a) A Kew dip circle. 

(6) A Kew filar magnetometer. 


The laboratory is constructed with double walls and enclosed air 
Spaces, and has a special heating apparatus, so that the temperature 
within may be brought to, and held at, any desired degree. 

The ordinary course of instruction in this laboratory is described 
in § XI:, Art 16, 


Astronomical Observatory.-—-The observatory equipment for the 
purpose of instruction in practical astronomy consists of :— 
1. A Bamberg prismatic transit with zenith attachment. 
2. Two astronomical transits for meridan observations, Collim- 
ating telescopes. 
A Troughton & Simms’ zenith telescope. 
An astronomical transit in the prime vertical. 
Sidereal and mean time clocks and chronometers. 
Chronograph and electrical circuits by which observations and 
clock comparisons within or without the observatory may be 
made. 
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7. Hydraulic Laboratory.—Here the student will study prac- 
tically the flow of water through orifices of various forms and sizes, 


through submerged openings, over weirs, through pipes, mouth- 
pieces, etc. 

The equipment of this laboratory includes :— 

(a) A large Experimental Tank, 30 ft. in height and 25 sq. ft. in 
sectional area. With this tank experiments are conducted on the 
flow of water through orifices either free or submerged. By a simple 
arrangement the orifices can be rapidly interchanged without lower- 
ing the head, and with the loss of only about one pint of water. The 
indicating and measuring arrangements connected with the tank are 
exceedingly delicate and accurate, all times being automatically 
recorded by an electric chronozgraph, and valuable results have 
already been obtained. By means of a special connection with the 
city water-supply, the available head of water may be increased up 
to 280 ft. 

(by) An Impact Machine, which renders it possible to measure the 
force with which water flowing through an orifice, nozzle, or pipe, 
sirikes any given surface, and also the impulsive effect of the water 
entering the buckets of hydraulic motors. 

(c) A Rife’s Hydraulic Ram, 

(d) A Jet Measurer specially designed for investigating the 
dimensions of the jet produced in the phenomena known as “ the in- 
version of the vein.’’ With this apparatus it is possible to determine, 
within .001 inch, the dimensions of a jet in any plane and at any 
point of the path. 

(e) Numerous orifices, nozzles, and mouth-pieces. 

(f) A specially designed stand-pipe, with all the necessary con- 
nections for pipes of various sizes for investigations on frictional 
resistance. The pressures are measured by recording gauges, etc. 

(g) A flume about 35 feet in length, by 5 ft. in width by 3 ft. 6 ins. 
in depth. 

(hk) Weirs up to 5 ft. in width, and with a depth of water over the 
sill varying from nil to 8 inches. A weir-depthing machine, with 
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three adjustable heads, gives the surface depth of the stream at any 
three points in a transverse section. The velocity of the stream is 


also determined by means of a double Pitot tube. 

(4) Numerous hydraulic pressure-gauges, 

(7) A mercury column 60 feet in height. 

(k) Gauge-testing apparatus. 

(/) Various rotary, and piston meters, and a Venturi meter. 

(m) Apparatus for illustrating vortex motion. 

(n) Apparatus for illustrating vortex ring motion, and for deter- 
mining the critical velecity of water flowing through pipes. 

(0) Five specially built gauging tanks with Suitable indicators, 
each having a capacity of 800 culbic feet, for determining the critical 
velocity of water flowing through pipes. Also other portable tanks. 

(p) Transmission and absorption dynamometers. 

(gq) An experimental centrifugal pump, which can be tested with 
varying theights of suction and discharge. 

(r) An inward-flow turbine, a new American turbine, an outward- 
flow impulse turbine, a Pelton, and other motors and turbines. 

(s) Graduated measures of various sizes; standard gallon and 
litre measures with glass strikes. This Laboratory is also provided 
with a set of pumps, specially designed for experimental work and 
research. They are adapted to work under all pressures up to 120 
Ibs. per sq. in., and at all speeds up to the highest found practicable. 
The set is composed of three vertical single acting plunger pumps 
of 7 in. diam., 18 in. stroke, driven from one shaft. They have two 
interchangeable valve chests, and it is arranged that both the valves 
and their seats may be removed and replaced by others. The pumps 
are also provided with a double set of continuous recording indica- 
tors designed in the laboratory and having electrical connections. 
With these, an accurate record of the suction and discharge valves 
may be obtained at any given time, all fluctuations of speed, 
pressure, etc., being automatically recorded. 


8. Mechanical Laboratory —The equipment of this Laboratory 
includes :—A belt-testing machine, capable of taking a six-inch belt 
at 15 feet centres (the machine includes a special hydraulic dyna- 
mometer, and a friction brake, and will absorb 15 H. P.); a 
Thurston railway-pattern oil-tester, fitted with water cooling and 
heating apparatus for varying the temperature of the brasses as 
desired; an Engler standard viscosimeter, and other necessary 
apparatus for the physical testing of lubricants; a specially designed 
hydraulic support and fittings for carrying out experiments on the 
action of cutting tools in the lathe; apparatus for experiments on 
the efficiency of pulleys and hoisting appliances, and on the efficiency 
of worm and other gearing; apparatus for governor-testing. 

This Laboratory is used in connection with the courses in 
Mechanical Engineering subjects. 


9. Metallurgical and Assaying Laboratories —These consist 
of a large furnace room of 2,200 sq. feet for metallurgical operations, 
a furnace room for assaying of 1,300 sq. feet, a balance room, small 
analytical laboratory and parts of other rooms which are utilized for 
pyrometric and photo-microscopic work. The furnace room is fitted 
with a water-jacket blast-furnace, 24 inches inside diameter, for 
smelting lead and copper ores: also a hand reverberatory furnace 
for roasting ores, having a hearth 14 ft. by 6 ft., a Briickner rcast- 
ing furnace and an English cupellation furnace. 

It has also a large lead-lined chlorination-barrel for high pres- 
Sures, with filter press, air pump, ete. 
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The furnace room adjoins the milling and ore dressing room (see 
below) and ores which have been crushed and dressed can easily 
be conveyed into the furnace room for roasting, smelting or leaching 
treatments. ; 

In addition to this comparatively large scale plant apparatus is 
being provided to enable the students to study in detail] the more 
important metallurgical operations using quantities of ore or metal- 
lurgical products of usually not more than a few pounds in weight. 
With such appliances the work of the student can be of a more 
individual character than is generally possible with large scale 
plant, and the reactions which occur can be more easily and exactly 
studied. 

For the purpose of small scale work there is a large crucible 
furnace which can be used with either natural or forced draught, 
a large gas furnace which can be used either as an oven furnace 
or a muffle furnace, and a number of small muffle and crucible 
furnaces in the assaying laboratory. 

In the autumn of 1901 the students erected a model brick blast 
furnace, and used it successfully for smelting copper ores. A Roots 
blower has been provided for the blast furnaces, and connections 
for supplying forced draft have been made to the gas and reverber- 
atory furnaces. Electric furnaces are being constructed for carrying 
on operations at very high temperature, and there is a low voltage 
moto dynamo and storage battery for electrolytic work. Leaching 
operations on a small scale are conducted in stoppered bottles which 
can be agitated by machinery. 

A powerful hydraulic press and a piece of apparatus for com- 
pressing gases by hydraulic power are available for experiments 
that have to be conducted under great pressure. 

The Assaying Laboratory is equipped with a large soft coal assay 
furnace, anu with a number of small muffle and crucible furnaces 
fired with coke; the large gas muffle furnace in the furnace room 
is also available for assaying purposes, and there is a small muffle 
furnace and a crucible furnace fired by gasoline. 

Adjoining the assaying laboratory, is the balance room and a 
small laboratory for chemical work, 

In another room are a number of electrical pyrometers of both 
the Le Chatelier and Callendar type, and a micro-photographic out- 
fit for recording the microscopic structure of metals and alloys. A 
polishing machine, worked by power, has been installed to prepare 
the specimens for examination, 

The courses of instruction in these laboratories are described in 
eh ae a 


10. Mining and Ore-Dressing Laboratories.—The Depart- 
ment of Mining Engineering has one large laboratory for ore-dress- 
ing and a number of rooms of moderate size equipped for use 
as special laboratories, offices, lecture room, dark room, machine 
shop, etc. The effective floor space is about 6,600 square feet, in 
addition to which the departmental store rooms, ore bins ,etc., have 
an. area of 1,000 feet. 

The ore-dressing laboratory proper has about 4,200 feet of floor 
space and is 25 feet high in the centre. 

It is equipped with two classes of apparatus. ITirst, a large num- 
ber of pieces especially designed for individual Work on a small 
scale. Many of these are for elementary investigations and de- 


monstrations of a theoretical nature, others are small scale reproduc- 
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tions of typical ore-dressing and milling machines. Second, a com- 
plete plant of standard apparatus for crushing, sampling, milling, 
concentrating and coal washing. The apparatus last mentioned has 
been chosen from the best designs in common use and each impor- 
tant class of ore-dressing machinery is represented by two or more 
different types in order that comparative tests may be made. Bach 
machine is so arranged that it may be used, tested and cleaned up 
independently, but when expedient, a number of machines can be 
connected by automatie conveyors and thus complete working plants 
of many kinds can be improvised, each of sufficient capacity to test 
large lots of material under approximately working conditions. 

The chief pieces of apparatus in the laboratory are rock-breakers 
of four kinds, Blake, Dodge, Comet and Sturtevant, for coarse 
crushing ; Stamp mills of 600 and 950 Ibs., respectively, for the fine 
crushing and amalgamating of sold ores; Huntingdon centrifugal 
roller mill, for crushing and amalgamating; high speed steel rolis 
for fine erushing ; Gates’ srinder for preparing samples, and a ball 
mill for extremely fine grinding. 

Following these there is a Bridgman automatic sampler and a 
series of trommels and hand and power shaking screens for sizing 
the crushed ores: two specially designed jigs of two and four com- 
partments, with adjustable eccentric, cam a nd slide mechanisms, a 
pneumatic jig, and several small hand and power jigs for coarse 
concentration ; revolving, bumping and stationary glass tables; 
Frue vanner, Wilfley table, etc., for separating valuable minerals con- 
tained in fine sands and slimes: plates, pans, and barrels for 
amalgamating gold and silver ores: vats and other apparatus for 
Ccyaniding, chlorinating and other leaching processes: spitzkasten, 
i 


ro {) 
rs, coal washers, dolly tubs, and various 


spitzlitte, magnetic separato 
ather special pieces of ore-dressing apparatus. 
An hydraulic lift and a complete series of belt and bucket eleva- 
tors, feeders, samplers, etc.. are provided for use in heavy eontinu- 
ous work. The motive power used is electricity, generated in the 
University power and light station, and utilized through a number 
of electric motors conveniently placed near the machines to be 
operated. The department is equipped with the'most approved ap- 
paratus for electrical] measurements, and is thus able to make fre- 
quent and accurate determinations of the amount of power’ used 
by each machine, and for any especial condition of use. 

In addition to the main jaboratory there are excellent facilities 
for advanced and research work—inecluding a thoroughly equipped 
analytic and assay laboratory and a photographic room. The de- 
partment possesses an excellent Fuess petrographical microscope, 
au good set of weighing and measuring devices, and a number of 
pieces of special apparatus for advanced theoretical investigation. 


The courses of instruction in these laboratories are described in 
Kt; 14, 


11. Petrographical Laboratory.—The Petrographical Laboratory, 
containing the chief rock collection of the University, is situated 
in the Chemistry and Mining building. It is arranged for the use 
of Students in the Mining Course as well as for those desiring 
to take advanced work, and is provided with a number of petrogra- 
Yhical microscopes by Seibert, Crouch, and Fuess as well as with 
models, sets of thin sections, electro-magnets, heavy solutions, etc., 
for petrographical work. 

A collection of typical rocks has been especially prepared for 
the use of students, and a complete equipment for cutting, grinding, 
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and polishing rocks, has been installed. which runs by electric power 
and gives excellent facilities for the preparation of thin sections for 
microscopic use. 

For advanced work and petrographical investigation Dr. Adams’ 
extensive private collection of rocks and thin sections is available 
for purposes of study and comparison. 


12. Physical Laboratory.—The equipment of the Macdonald Labor- 
atories comprises: (1) apparatus for illustrating lectures; (2) simple 
forms of the principal instruments for use by the students in prac- 
tical work; (3) the most recent types of all the important instru- 
iments for exact measurement, to be used in connection with special 
work and research. 

The basement contains the ceilars, furnaces. and janitor’s depart- 
ment at the west end of the building. The machine roo n—contain- 
ing a small gas engine and dynamo, which are fitted for testing, but 
can also be used for light and power, a motor-alternator and a 
motor-dynamo—is situated at the extreme western corner of the 
basement so as to be as far removed as possible from the delicate 
magnetic and electrical instruments. Here is also the switch-board 
for controlling the various circuits for supplying direct or alternat- 
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ing current to different parts of the building. The Accumulator 
Room contains a few large storage cells, charged by the motor- 
dynamo, which are fitted with a suitable series-parallel arrangement, 
and with rheostats for obtaining and controlling large currents up 
to 4,000 amperes for testing ammeters and low resistances, ete. 

The Magnetic Lavoratory contains magnetic instruments and 
variometers of different patterns, and, also a duplicate of the B. A. 
EKlectro-dynamometer, which has been completely remodelled and 
set up with great care for absolute measurement of current. The 
laboratory, on the opposite side of the basement, contains a very fine 
Lorenz apparatus for the absolute measurement of resistance, con- 
structed under the supervision of Prof. Viriamu Jones. It also con- 
tains a set of Ewing Seismographs and a pair of Darwin recording 
mirrors for measuring small movements of the soil. 

There is a constant temperature room, surrounded by double 
walls, which contains a Standard Rieffier clock, and is fitted for com- 
parator work. 

The ground floor contains at the western corner a small machine 
shop, fitted with a milling machine and suitable lathes and tools 
driven by electric motors, and such appliances as are required for 
the making and repairing of the instruments, for which the services 
of a mechanical assistant are retained. There is also a store room 
for glass, chemicals, and cleaning materials, and extensive lockers 
and lavatories for the use of the students. 

The main Electrical Laboratory is a room 60 feet by 40, and is 
fitted with a number of brick piers, which come up through the 
floor, and rest on independent foundations, in addition to the usual 
slate shelves round the walls. This room contains a large number 
of electrometers, galvanometers, potentiom ters and other testing 
instruments of various patterns, and adapted for different uses. It 
connects with a smaller room at the side, in which are kept the 
resistance boxes and standards, and also the capacity standards. A 
small research laboratory adjoining the electrical laboratory, is fitted 
up for the study of electrical discharge in high vacua and for work 
with Réntgen and uranium radiation, and with ultra-violet light. 

The first floor contains the main Lecture Theatre, with seats 
for about 250 students. The lecture table is supported on separate 
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piers, which are independent of the floor. Complete arrangements 
are provided for optical projection and illustration. The Preparation 
Room in the rear contains many of the larger pieces of lecture 
apparatus, but the majority of the instruments, when not in use, 
are kept in suitable cases in the adjoining apparatus room. On the 
Same floor there is the Heat Laboratory, devoted to advanced work 
in Thermometry, ryrometry and Calorimetry, and also to such elec- 
trical work as involves the use of thermostats and the measurement 
of the effects of temperature... There are also two smaller rooms for 
Professors and Demonstrators. 

The second floor is partly occupied by the upper half of the Lec- 
ture Theatre. There is also an Examination Room for paper work, 
a Mathematical Lecture Room, with a special apparatus room de- 
voted to apparatus for illustrating Mathematical Physics, and a 
special Physical Library chiefly devoted to reference books and 
periodicals relating to Physics. A store room, lavatories, and Pro- 
fessors’ room occupy the remainder of the flat. 

The third floor contains the Elementary Laboratory, a room 60 
feet square, devoted to elementary practical work in Heat, Light, 
and Sound, and Electricity and Magnetism. There is a Demonstra- 
tor’s Room adjoining, and an optical annex devoted to experiments 
with lenses, galvanometers and polarimeters. Also a_ series of 
smaller optical rooms, including a photometric room, specially fitted 
for arc photometry, and a dark room for photogrephic work. 


Mathematics and Dynamics.—Part of ths floor, allotted 
to the supject of Mechanics, contains instrumen:s for measuring 
length, area, volume, time, mass; Atwood machires and a Galileo 
Inclined Plane for the study of the Laws of Motion; Willis Appara- 
tus for experiments in Statics and Friction on a large scale; Simple, 
KSater and Ballistic Pendulums; and torsion and rotation apparatus 
for determining moments of inertia. The practical work in this 
section is arranged to run parallel with and illusirate the lectures 
in Dynamics delivered in the first year, and also those in the second 
year of the Faculty of Arts. 


13. Testing Laboratories.—The principal experiments carried out 
in these will relate to the elasticity and strength cf materials, fric- 
tion, the theory of structures, the accuracy of sprinzs, gauges, dyna- 
mometers, etc. The equipment of this laboratory includes :— 

(a) A Wicksteed 100-ton and an Emery 50-ton machine for testing 
the tensile, compressive and transverse strength of the several 
materials of construction. To the former has been added a specially 
designed arrangement, by which the transverse strength of girders 
and beams up to 26 ft. in length can be determined. These machines 
are provided with the holders required for the various kinds of tests. 
and new holders have also been specially designed and made in the 
laboratory for investigating the tensile and Shearing strength of 
timber for wire rope and belt tests, etc. Numerous attachments 
have also been made to the machines, which have élready increased 
their efficiency. The most recent addition is a double-bearing sup- 
port for transverse testing. 

(6) An Impact Machine, with a drop of 30 ft., end with gearing 
which will enable specimens to be rotated at any required speed, and 
the blows to be repeated at any required intervals. By means of a 
revolving drum, a continuous and accurate record of the deflections 
of the specimens under the blows can be obtained. 
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(c) An Unwin Torsion Machine with a specially designed angle- 
measurer, by which the amount of the torsion can be measured with 
extreme accuricy. 

(d) An Accimulator, furnishing a pressure of 3,600 lbs. per square 
inch, which is trasmitted to the several testing machines, and en- 
sures a perfectly steady application of stress, an impossibility when 
any form of pimp is substituted for an Accumulator. 

(ce) A Blake and a Worthington Steam Pump, designed to work 
against a pressure of 3,600 lbs. per square inch. The Accumulator 
may be actuated by either of the pumps, and, if at any time it is 
desirable to do so, either of the pumps may be employed to actuate 
the testing muchine direct. When in operation the work of the 
pump and the accumulator is automatic. 

(f) Extensometers of the Hwing, Unwin, Martens, Marshall and 
other types. The extensometer equipment has recently been enriched 
by Seven sets of improved extensometer apparatus designed and 
made in the ladoratory. 

(9g) Portable cathetometers, and also a large cathetometer speci- 
ally designed and constructed for the determination of the exten- 
sions, compressions and deflections of the specimens under stress in 
the testing mashines. 

(i) An autonatic electric motor pump for actuating the Accumu- 
lator; also varius electric motors for working the several machines. 

(1) A drying oven for beams up to 26 ft. in length. The hot air 
in this oven is kept in circulation by means of a fan driven by an 
electric motor. 

(j) Numerouw gauges, amongst which may be specially noticed an 
Emery pressur2 gauge, graduated in single lbs. up to 2,500 lbs. per 
square inch. <All of the testing machines are on the same pressure 
circuit, and are connected with the Emery gauge and also other 
standard gauge, including recording gauges. This arrangement pro- 
vides a practically perfect means of checking the accuracy of the 
testing. 

(k) Special apparatus and recording gauge for the testing of hose, 
etc. 

(1) Dynamoneters for measuring the strength of textile fabrics, 
the holding pover of nails, etc. 

(m) Apparatis for determining the elasticity of long wires. 

(n) Apparatus for determining the hardness of materials of con- 
struction. 

(0) Zeiss anc other Microscopes. 

(p) Delicate chemical and other balances. A very important part 
of the equipmat is the Oertling balance, capable of indicating with 
extreme accuracy weights of from .00001 lb. up to 125 lbs. 

(q) Apparatis for the microscopic study of metals and for micro- 
scope photography. 

(r) Micrometers of all kinds. 

(s) A transverse bending machine, which is adapted for loads up to 
3000 lbs. and fo: beams of 10 ft. span. 

(t) Small bezm testing machines, used to- illustrate the laws of the 
bending of beams, both when the ends are free and when they are 
fixed. 

(x) Two small tension machines, in which experiments are made on 
metals, the strains being within the elastic limit. 

(v) Apparatus with experiments for long wires, adapted for experi- 


ments on wires60 ft. in length. 
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(w) A lever machine of experiments on alternate twisting, 

(v7) A testing machine for breaking tests on wires. 

(y) y% powerful hydraulic press for compress1on tests on metals, 
cements, stone and similar materials. 

(z) Apparatus for measuring strains of compression. 


I'he following new apparatus is being installed:—A Riehle testing machine 
of 60,000 lbs. capacity; a testing machine for applying bending and torsion 
simultaneously; a Fairbanks’ scales. 

14. Thermodynamic Laboratory.—The Thermodynamic Labor- 
atory is furnished with an experimental steam engine of 120 I. H. Pi; 
Specially designed for investigating the behaviour of. steam under 
various conditions; the cylinders are 6 1-2 inches, 9 inches, 13 inches. 
and 18 inches in diameter, and the stroke of all the pistons is 15 inches. 
The cylinders can be co connected as to allow of working as a simple, 
compound, triple, or quadruple expansion engine, either condensing or 
non-condensing, and with any desired rate of expansion. The jackets 
are so fitted as to permit of Measuring independently the water 
condensed in the cover, barrel, or bottom jacket of each cylinder, 
and the engine can be worked with any desired initial pressure up 
to 200 Ibs. per square inch. The measurements of heat are made 
by means of large tanks, which receive the cooling water and the 
condensed steam. There is an independent surface condenser and 
air pump. Two hydraulic absorption brakes and an alternative 
friction brake serve to measure the mechanical power developed. 


The Laboratory also contains the following machinery:— 

A Robb automatic cut-off engine, ha ving a cylinder 10 1-2 inches 
in diameter by 12 inches stroke. This engine is Specially fitted up 
for the measurement of cylinder temperatures, and can be run at 
speeds up to 300 revolutions per minute. 

An automatic high speed engine by Macintosh & Seymour, having 
a cylinder 12 inches diameter by 12 1-2 inches stroke. Automatic 
recording apparatus, registering the load on the brake of this engine, 
has been constructed and fitted up during the past session. 

A ihot-air engine built by Woodbury Merril] of Ticonderoga. 

An Atkinson “Cycle” Gag engine, having a cylinder 7 inches dia- 
meter by 8 inches stroke, and indicating 6 H. P. 

An Otto gas engine (built in the workshops of the Department), ° 
having a cylinder 8 1-2 inches diameter by’ 12 inches Stroke, and in- 
dicating.12 H. P. 

A “Dake” steam engine of 4 H. P; 

A two stage air compressor taking 40 H P., and having cylinders 
10 inches and 17 inches: in diameter, by 15 inches stroke. The com- 
pressor delivers its air into reservoirs placed beneath the floor of the 
machine shop, and is provided with an intercooler whose capacity can 
be varied as desired. 

A high speed horizontal engine having a eylinder 6 inches diameter 
by 9 inches stroke, and Operated by compressed air. 

A gas-fired preheater for the above engine. 

A standard 9 1-2 inch Westinghouse air brake pump, fitted for test- 
ing and for supplying compressed air for experimental] and other pur- 
poses, 

A non-rotative Blake steam pump, having steam and water cylin- 
ders, 4% and 2% inches diameter and 4% inches stroke. 

The smaller apparatus belonging to the laboratory includes the 
necessary equipment of weighing machines, brakes, calorimeters, ther- 


Thermodynamic Laboratory. 
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mometers, gauges, pyrometers, fuel testers, indicators, planimeters, 
and a Moscrop recorder. 

The boiler installation of the Engineering Building supplies steam 
for heating and power purposes, and is so arranged as to be available 
for experimental work in connection with the Thermodynamic Labora- 


tory. It comprises boilers of five distinct types as follows:— 


One Cornish boiler, for heating service, rated at 50 H. P. 

One locomotive boiler, Belpaire type, 100 H. P. 

One internally fired tubular boiler, 120 H. P. 

Two Babcock-Wilcox water-tube boilers, each 60 H. P. 

One Yarrow water-tube boiler, fitted in a closed stokehold, for 
working under forced draft, rated at 150 H. P. 

These boilers are provided with the necessary tanks, weighing- 
machines and apparatus. for carrying out evaporative tests. 


@Xille Museums. 


The Peter Redpath Museum.— The Peter Redpath Museum 
contains large and valuable collections in Botany, Zoology, Miner- 


alogy and Geology, arranged in such a manner as to facilitate the 
work in these departments. Students have access to this Museum, in 
connection with their attendance on the classes in Arts in the subjects 
above named, and also by tickets which can be obtained on applica- 


tion. 


Engineering Museum.— This Museum occupies the third storey 
of the Engineering Building, and amongst other apparatus, contains 
the Reuleaux collection of kinematic models, presented by Sir Wil- 
liam Macdonald, and pronounced by Professor Reuleaux to be the 
finest and most complete collection in America, 


Equipment.— The Architectural Department has 
been endowed by Sir Wm. Macdonald, the founder, with a very thor- 
ough equipment for practical purposes of instruction. In the Museum 
of the Engineering Building is included a large collection of casts 
both of architectural detail and ornament (illustrative of the thhistori- 
cal development of the various styles) and of architectural and figure 
sculpture. The freehand-drawing classes for architectural students, 
as also the classes of a rchitectural drawing and design, are conducted 
in this portion of the building. 


A special architectural department has been added to the Univer- 
sity Library; text-books and other works have been added to the 
Faculty Library. A collection of photographs is placed in the archi- 
tectural room for the use of students in the class of design, in addi- 
tion to a select reference library of illustrated works. Diagrams and 
lantern slides are used in illustration of the historical courses; models 
and specimens of materials and fittings in those on Building Con- 


struction, Sanitation, etc. 


Architectural 
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¢X1IV. Workshops and Workshop Instruction. 


The Workshops, erected on the Thomas Workman Endoy- 
ment, (have a total floor area of more thin 25,00) square 
feet. The course in shopwork is intended to afford some pre- 
paration for that study of workshop practice on a commercial 
scale which every engineer has to carry out for himself. With 
this end in view, the student works in the various shops of the 
department, and completes in each a series of practical exer- 
cises. He thus obtains some knowledge of the nature and 
properties of the various materials he employs; he becomes fa- 
miliar with the use and care of the more important hand and 
machine tools; and he acquires some manual skill. 

The instruction thus obtained must, however, be continued 
and supplemented. For this purpose students are expected to 
spend the greater portion of each long vacation in gaining prac- 
tical experience in some enginering workshops outside the Uni- 
versity. 

Throughout the course, advanced students are as far as pos- 
sible entrusted with the construction and erection of machinery 
and apparatus which afterwards form part of the equipment 
of the department. An air-compressor, a boring bar, a belt- 
testing machine, and a duplex feed pump, are examples of the 
work which has been done in this manner. Such students are 
also encouraged to see and assist in the repairs required by the 
engines, boilers and machine tools in the engineering building. 

Equipment.—The Carpenter’s Shop and the Pattern Shop 
contain thirty-eight carpenters’ and pattern-makers’ benches 
complete with the necessary sets of hand tools, twenty-two 


wood-turning lathes with their turning tools, a large pattern- 


makers’ lathe for faceplate work, one circular saw bench, a 
jig saw, a band saw, two wood trimmers, a surface planer, a 
thickness planer, a mortising machine, a saw-sharpener, and 
one universal wood-working machine. 

The Smith Shop is provided with sixteen Sturtevant forges 
which are power-driven and are connected with an exhaust fan. 
There is a power hammer, and the necessary equipment of an- 
vils, swage blocks, sets, flatteners and other tools. Provision 
is made for instruction in soldering and brazing, and for an 
elementary course in ornamental wrought iron work in connec- 
tion with the architectural course. 
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The Foundry has benches, tools, and apparatus for bench 
and floor moulding and core-making, and is able to acommo- 
date twenty students. A gas-fired brass melting furnace, a 
cupola for melting iron, and the necessary core-ovens and core- 
benches give facilities for undertaking iron foundry work In 
green and dry sand, and for brass moulding. The shop ts 
served by a hand travelling crane*of one ton capacity. 

The Machine Shop has twelve 18-inch engine lathes, one 
18-inch turret lathe fitted for stud and screw making, one 27- 
inch engine lathe, one 72-inch surfacing lathe, one brass-fin- 
ishing lathe, one 36-inch vertical drilling machine with com- 
pound table, one universal milling machine with vertical mill- 
ing attachment and dividing headstock, one planer capable of 
taking work up to 24" X 24” << 5 ft., one 9-inch slotting ma- 
chine, one 16-inch shaper, one universal grinding machine, a 
centering machine, a cutter grinder, a tool grinder and a 
buffing and emery grinding machine. ‘There are vise benches 
for eighteen students, with the necessary hand-tools, and a 
marking-off table. The tool-room contains a full equipment 
of drills, reamers, milling cutters, and accessories, gauges, cal- 
lipers, and other measuring instruments. 

All the machinery in the Workshops is driven electrically 
by motors taking power from the generating station in the 


Macdonald Building. 
Courses of Instruction. 
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The work of the various shops is carried out under the direc- 
of the Professor of Mechanical Engineering. The following 
are the subjects of instruction :— | 

Carpentry and Joiner Work.—Sharpening and care of wood- 


working tools. Sawing, planing and paring to size. Prepar- 
ation of flat surfaces, parallel strips, and rectangular blocks. 
truction of the principal joints employed in carpentry and 
joiner work, such as end and middle lap joints, end and middle 
mortise and tenon joints, mitres, and dado and sash joints. 
Dovetailing, scarfing. Joints used in roof and girder work. 


Wood-turning, use of wood-turning tools. 
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Pattern “eels ea of pattern-makers’ tools. Elements 
of pattern-making, allowances to be made for i and for 
contraction in moulding and casting, use of contraction rule, 
Preparation of prints and plain core-boxes. Fert In paring 
and turning. Construction of patterns and core boxes for pipes, 
flanges, elbows, tees, and valves. More difficult exercises in 
pattern-making, including built-up patterns and face-plate 
work. Gear and whee] patterns. 

Smith-work.—The forge and its tools. Use and care of 
smiths’ tools. Management of fire. Tee of.anvil and swage- 
block. Drawing taper, square and parallel work. Bending, 
upsetting, twisting, punching, and cutting. Welding and seart- 
ing. Forging, eee and tempering tools for forge and 
machine work. empering drills, dies. taps, and springs. 

Loundry-work.—Moulders’ tools and materials used in foun- 
dry work. The cupola. The brass furnace. Preparation of 
moulding sand. Boxes and { ASKS. Core-making, Use of core- 

Bench moulding, lackening, coring and finishing 
moulds. Vents, cates and ri: rs. Special methods re equired in 
brass moulding. Floor moulding. Gpe n sand work. Advanced 
examples of moulders’ work. Melti ig and pouring metal. Mix- 
one for iron and brass casting. | 


1Tons., 


Machine-shop Work.—Exercises in chipping. Preparation of 
flat surfaces, Miling to straight edge and surface plate. Serap- 
ing. Screwing and tapping. Use of scribing block and surface 
gauge. Marking off work for lathes and other machines. Turn- 
ing and boring cylindrical work to gauge. Surfacing, Serew- 
cutting and preparation of screw-cutting tools. Use of turret 
lathe. Taper turning. Machining flat and curved surfaces on 
the planing and shaping machines. Plain and circular milling 
with vertical and horizontal] spindles: gear-cutting. Outter- 
erinding. Drilling and boring. Use of jigs. Grinding flat and 
cylindrical surfaces. © utting tools for hand and mac thine: their 
cutting angles and speeds. Dressing and grinding tools. 

he following work has recently been completed or is now 
in progress in the Work shops of Department of Mechanical 
Engineering :— 

‘® in. surfacing and boring lathe, and compound rest for 
same. 

New rocking grate for locomotive boiler. 











Machine Shop. 





Pattern Shop. 
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Apparatus for experimenting on efficie ney OL worm gearing. 
Set of cast iron gauges for machine shop. 
Model to illustrate engit ta ancing. 
Three surface condensers. 
One 1,000 lbs. coal car for boiler room. 
‘Two hydraulic dynamometers. 
Iwo draft gauges of special design. 
One preheat ater for 6 x J compressed air engine. 


XV. Statement of Research Work in the 
Laboratories -1902-03. 


Or the back water produced by diminishing the width of a 
weir. Prof. H. T. Bovey (in progress). 

On the pressures produced by sand on vertical and inclined 
surfaces. Prof. H. T. Bovey (in progress). 

An | experimental] determination of the variation of the critica] 
velocity of water with temperature. Dr. E. G. Coker and §. B 
Clement. Phil. T rans., 1903, 

A flexible joint for securing tubes in vessels under pressure. 
Dr. E. G. Coker. Phys. Review, 1903. 

On the loss of head due to sudden ch: anges of section in pipes 
conveying wate Dr. E. G. Coker and K. M. Cameron (in 
progress ). 

On the microscopic structure of cements. Dr. E. G. Coker 
and K. M. Cameron (in progress). 

On the loss from unresisted expansion in the intermediate 
cylinder of a triple expansion steam engine. Prof. R. J. 
Durley. 

On the co-efficient of discharge for air passing through ori- 
fices in thin plates under small differences of pressure. Prof. 
R. J. Durley. 

On the efficiency of Hindley worm-gearing. Prof. R. J. Dur- 
ley. 

A new curent wave meter. Prof. R. B. Owens. - Trans. 
Amer, Inst. Elect. Engs., 1902. 

Determination of alternator characteristics. LL. A. Herdt. 
Trans. Amer. Inst. Elect. Engs., 1902. 

Relation of temperature and current in electrical conductors 
under different conditions. H. A. Burson. 
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Prof. R. B. Owens. 


An electric accelerometer. 
transmission dynamometer. Prof. 


An electrical indicating 


R. B. Owens. 
f a repulsion motor. Prof. R. B. 


On the perfeimance of 
Owens and L. aA. Herdt. 

Tests on induction generators. L. A. Herdt. 

On the overheating and burning of steel. Prof. A. Stans- 


field. 
The microscopic structure of overheated steel. Prof. A, 


Stansfield and Howells Frechette. 

On the coking of coal. Prof. A. Stansfield and C. A. Row- 
lands. 

On the free fall of spheres in still water. Dr. J. B. Porter 
and C. V. Corless. | 

On the relation of the power consumed in crushing rock to 
the size and surface of the fragments produced. Dr. Porter 
and H. P. DePencier. 

On the concentration of certain crystalline magnetites by 
hydraulic vs. magnetic methods. Dr. Porter. 

On the rate of flow of films of water of different depths on 
inclined planes. ‘T. F. Robertson. 

On sizing vs. classifying as a preparation for concentration 
on tables. §. H. Boright. 

On pneumatic jigging methods as applied to mixtures of 
minerals of different densities. A. S. B. Lucas. 

On the Elmore Oil process as applied to certain ores. 0. 
Hall. 


XVI- Donations During Session 1902-03- 


One Riehle testing machine, 60,000 Ibs. capacity, from R. .G. Reid, 
Esq. 

One steam engine indicator, from the Star Brass Mfg. Co. (Boston.) 

One Daft electric light dynamo, from the Northern Electric & Mfg. 

Co. (Montreal). 

One 5 H. P. induction motor, from the Ampere BElectric Mfg. Co. 
(Montreal), and one steel beam. 


Two steel castings, from the Canada Switch and Spring Company. 

Weston laboratory standard wattmeter and voltmeter. Anonymous. 

High tension insulators and pole head, from the Shawinigan Light 
and Power Company. 

One 7.5 k.w. and 15 k.w. transformer, from the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Mfg. Company, (Pittsburg). 

One standard 50 mil-amp. capacity megohm and portable wattmeter, 
from Anonymous. 
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Seventeen high tension reactive coils, from the Atmospheric Product 
Co. 

Rubber insulated wire for research work, from the Okonite Com- 
pany, 

Lots of ore, coal, ete., from the Intercolonial Copper Co., Dorches- 
ter, N.B.; the Dominion Iron and Steel Co., Sydney, C.B: 3: the 
London and B.C. Gold Fields Co., Ltd., Nelson, B.C. ete; 

Apparatus from the Montreal Rolling Mills. 

Books from Can. Rand Drill Co., Dr. Adams, Dr. Porter, Prof. Durley. 

Number of framed photographs, from the Grand Trunk Railway 
Company. 

Photographs, drawings, blue prints, reports, specifications, etc., from 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Co., the Dominion Coal Co. and the 
Dominion Iron and Steel Co. (Sydney, C.B.), the Genera] Electric 
Co. (Schnectady), the Westinghouse Elect. and Mfg. Co. (Pitts- 
burg), the Bullock ‘Elect, and Mfg. Co. (Cincinnati), The Crocker- 
Wheeler Elect, and Mfg. Co. (Ampere), Canadian Genera] Mlect. 
Co. (Toronto), U.S. Navy Department, Bureau of Construction and 
Bureau of Steam Engineering, Westinghouse Air Brake (Co. 
(Pittsburg), Pennsylvania Steel Co. (Steelton, Pa.), American 
Bridge Co. (per C. Schneider, Esq.), Grand Trunk Railway Co., 
EK. Deville, Esq. (Ottawa), F. H. McGuigan, Esq. (G.T.R.), W. D. 
Robb, Esq. (G.T.R.), E. A. Williams, Esq. (C.P.R.), W. B. Mac- 
senzZie; Esq.’ (i:C.R.), GA Mountain, Esq. (C.A.R.), Cc. B. 
Smith, Hisq., etc:, etc. 

Publications:—Inst. C. BE. (London); Inst. Mech. Eng. (London); Inst. 
of. Engs. and Shipbuilders, in Scotland; Society of Engineers 
(London); Liverpool Engineering Society; Amer. Inst, -©,. ‘hy 
Amer. Inst. Mech. Engs.; Can. Soc. C. E.: Cassier’s Magazine 
Company, Am. Inst. Mining Engrs.; The Inst. of Mining and 
Metallurgy (London); Australasian Inst. Mining Engrs. (Mel- 
bourne); The Geological Survey of Canada, ete., etc. 
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y Dik art u 
(S. & F.) B. Physical Lab. 
' Archt. Drawing, 1. 
is 5c (S,&F f oo) 
9 Mathematics, Mathematics, Mathematics, Mathematics, Freehand Drawing, 1. Shopwork, = & F.) 4, 5, — 
1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 6, 7. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 1, 2, 3, 4,5, 6; 7. | 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. Surveying, 3, 7. | (M,) 3. 6, 7. bo 
| Kinematica, 4, 5, B 
ae 10 Experimental Physics, | Chemistry, 2, 6. Mathematics. Experimental Physics,| Freehand Drawing, 1. Do 
a 1, 5:3; 4, 6, 6) 7: Surveying, 3, 7. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. be TO. Bie BB. Fe 
a. pe eg f . Q ‘ ag aes Chem istry 2, 6. : Chemical Lab.,. 2, 6. : PE Se RG. ey 
Archt. Drawing, 3. : ‘ aay : ae ‘ 
eg -. 21- Chem: Labi, 3:4 5. 6.7 Chemistry, | Hist. of Archt.,1. | Hist. of Archt., 1. Mathematics, Do 
J , e i e a % 9 - o ~ . es = ° a ito : 7 oa ~ a 
> Headband Hvewsnn 4 1, 2,3, 4, 5, 6, 7. | Kinematics, 4,5. Kinematics, 4, 5, A | L 2, 8, 4,6, 6):°7. 
Ge eee Br Saar Surveying. 3, 7. | Shopwork(S. & F.) B 
© N : A Kinematics, 4, 5, _ ‘ al 
reht. Drawing, 3. m , " y * 9; 
ea ans Dy , ©. «| lem. of Archt., 1, 3. Chemistry, A Chemistry Do 
12 (Chemical Lab,.2,4,5,6,7. ; goog pred OF i ' , Saray es 
‘yp ; awi , ed 4, 99%, 9,0; fe \' Ry (O- OL.) 4, 9; 4, O, 4) 0,0 és 
QQ | Wonelcacd Drawing, i. 1 4,5,6 |Shopwork, = & F'.) 4, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 
; | > 





} 

Ax cht. Drawing, 1. Chemical Lab., 6, 7. 
Chemical Lab., 2, whvsinkl ties... | 
Mapping, 3. ae a Og 
Mechl. Drawing, 4, 5,6,7 Pac sche Seage | 


| Chemical Lab., 2, 6. 
Mapping, 3, 7. 
Mechl. Drawing, 5. 
Shopwork, (S.)1; 

(M) 4. 


| Chem, Lab. 1, 2, 3. 
| 29to § | Physical Lab., 4. 6, 7. 


Desc, Geometry, 
) Shopwork (M,) 5. 


46 3, 4-6, 6,7: 











| 
| 
} 
: 
‘| 


(A) One-halfofclass. (B) Other halfofclass. (a) First Term, (b) Second Term. (c) After Nov: 1st. 
8, Civil Engineering Students, 4. Electrical Engineering Students, 5, Mechanical Isngineering Students. 6. Metallurgical Students. 
ing Students. Shopwork :—S. Smithy; #. Foundry; C. Carpenter Shop; I. Machine Shop. 

The Chemical Laboratories are open to Second, Third and Fourth Year classes daily (Saturday excepted) from 9 a.m,to 5 p.m, 
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1. Architectural Students. 2. Chemistry Students. 


7. Mining Engineer- 
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FACULTY OF APPLIED SCIENCE—TIME TABLE—THIRD YEAR. 





MONDAY. 


Hist. of Archt., 1. 
Geology, 2, 3, 6, 7. 


Dyn. of Mach., 4, 5. 
Freehand Drawing, 1, 
| Metallurgy (a) 2, 6,7. 
Ore-dressing, (b), 6,7. 





Chemistry, (a) 6, 7. 
Freehand Drawing, 1. 
Org. Chem. (b) 2. 
Thermodynamics, 5, 
Transportation, (pb) 7. 
Chem. Lab, (b) 6. 
Municipal Eng., 8. 


Architecture, 1. 
Mathematics, 

| 8,4,5,7&1** 

| Indust, Chem, (a) 2, 6. 





Chem, Lab. (a) 2, 
Designing, 1. 

Mechl. Drawing, 4, 5, 6,7 

Org. Che m. Lab.(b) 





9 


TUESDAY, 


Art History, 1. 
D. C. Machy., 4, 
Mineralogy, 2, 6, 

Roads and Canals, 3 


5, 
‘- 


Chem. Lab. 6 (a) 2. 
Elect. Meas., 4, 
Org. Lab. (b 

Surveying, 3, 7; 
Thermodyn,, 5. 


)2 
7: 


Chem, Lab, 6 (a‘ 2 


Org. Lab. (6) 2, 


Theory of Structures, 


1, 3, 4, 5,7 





| 
| 





Chem. Lab. 6 (a) 2 
Org. Lab. (b) 2. 


Theory of Structures, Metallurgy (bd), 6. 3 3 


2 Ko 
1, 3, 4, 5, 7. 


Chem. Lab. (a) 
Chem. Jab, (b) 
Designing, 1, 
Dyn, Lab.,, 4, 5. 
Mapping 3 (a) 7. 


6. 


2, 
9 ** 


‘Fire Assay Lab(b,6,7; 2** 
\Ore-dress. Lab, (b) 6,7. |Ore-dress Lab. (b) 6, 7 


Le, 





WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY. 





Dyn. of Mach, 4, 5, Hist. of Archt., 1. 
Freehand Drawing, 1.| D.C. Machy, 4. 5. 
Geology,2,8,¢,7. | Desc. Geom,, 3. 
| Mineralogy, 2, 6, 7. 


Chemistry 6 (b) 2. Designing, 1. 
Freehand Drawing, 1. |. Mach. Des., 4,.5, 7. 
Mechl. Eng. Lab: 5, | Chem, Lab. 2, 6. 
Shopwork (P. & M.) 4. 
Surveying, 3, 7. 





Mechi. Eng, Lab., 5, Designing, 1. 
Metallurgy, (a) 2, 6, 7. 
Ore Dressing, (b), 6, 7. 
Shopwork (P. & M 

Surveying, 1. 


) Org. Chem. (b) 2. 
{. | Roads and Canals, 3. 
Chem. Lab. 6 (q@) 2 


a 


} Chem. Lab. 2 (a) 6. 
Mechl, Eng. Lab., 5. 


Indust Chem., 2, 6. 


Theory of Structures, 





d, ov, 4, Vv; 7. 
Mining, 7, 
Shopwork, (P. & M), 4. 
Struct. Eng,, 1, 3. 


Chem, Lab., (a) 2, 6, 7. 
Mapping, 1* and 3 
Chem. Lab. (6b) 2.** 

Physical Lab. 4. 

Fire Assay i 

Lab, . (Db) 0, 


Desc. Geom., (a) 1, 3. 
Dyn. Lab,, 4. 
Mapping (a) 7. 
Mechl. Drawing, 5. 
Modelling (b), 

. Railway Struct., ( 

Org. Chem, Lab. ( 


7: De® 


Machine Design, 4, 5,7. | 


‘Chem. Lab. 6 (qa) 2, (b) 7. 


FRIDAY, SATURDAY. 


Mathematics, 3, 4, 5, 7 
and 1,** | 
Surveying, 1.* 


Geological Excursion, 
_ (c) 2. 3, 6, 7. 
Testing Lab 1, 3, 4, 5, 6,7 





Geology, 2, 3, 6, 7. 
Shopwork (F.) (b) 4, 





Chem. Lab, 26. 
Freehand Draw, (0), 1. 
Graphical Statics (a) 
1,3, 4, 5,7. 
Shopwork (b), 5. 
Transportation, b) 7. 


Chem. Lab., 2 (a) 6. 
|\Freehand Drawing (b) 1..Museum Work in Geol gy 
Graphical Statics (a) (d & b) 2, 3, 6, 7. 
4d, ay Ba Fe 
Museum Wk. in Geol. 

(D) 34:6, 7; 
Shopwork (b), 5. 
Det. Min., 2, 6, 7. 

Designing, 1. 
Graphical Staties, 3, 
Physical Lab., 4. 
‘Shopwork, (P. and M.), 5, 
Struct. Hng,.1&3. 





(a) First Term. (b) Second Term. (c) First half of first Term. 
Chemistry Students. 3. Civil Hngineering Students. 
Mining Engineering Students, 

*8rd Year Architects with 2nd Civils. **Optional Course. (Shopwork; M. Machine Shop; P. Pattern Shop.: 

The Chemical Laboratories are open to Second, Third and Fourth Year Classes (Saturday excepted) from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


(ad). Second half of first Term. 


(f) Second half of Second Term. 1. 
4, Electrical Engineering Students, 


Architectural Students. 
5, Mechanical Engineering Students. 6. 


2. Metallurgical Students. 
Re, 











FACULTY OF APPLIED SCIENCE—TIME TABLE—FOURTH YEAR. 















































HOvrRS. MonpaAyY. TUESDAY. | WEDNESDAY. THURSDAY. FRIDAY, SATURDAY, 
‘ ¥ Designing, 3. eda RAY ENA OR SS SAN Te aetna 
Electro-Chem. Lab,, Art History, 1. | Dyn. of Mach , (a) 5. Designing 1, Mechl, Eng. 5; Chem. Lab.,, 2. 
(b) 4. Dyn. of Mach., 5. | Geology, (a) 1. Hydraulic Machy., etc.. (a) 3, 4, 6, 7. Designing, (b) 1. 
9 Freehand Drawing, (b) 1 Mining, 7. Metallurgy, (b) 6. Bi 263 Fs Mining & Metall, Lab,, Dynamo Lab., (b) 4 
Geology, (a) 1. Phys. Chem., 2,6. ; Miuing, (b) 7, - Phys. Chemistry, 2, 6. (b) 6, 7. (seodetic Lab,, 3, 
Mining, 7. Railway Eng.,, 3, Mining Mach., (a) 6,7, W ater Colouring, (b) 1. Geology (ua) 1, 
Thermodynamics, 5. | Th. of Struct., 3 &1.#* Min. & Metall, Lab,, 6, 7. 
3 8 Fa aes eg hermodyn.. (b) 5. ; $ Shopwork (M,) 5, 
i IY ot EYEE: Designing, 3, Py Eee ee RE Sa 
lect. Chem, Lab. (b) 4. Designing, 1, | Dyn, of Mach.,(a)5. | Designing, 1, (b) 3. Elect, Eng,, (a) 4. 
witiaca toate Mechl. Eng. Lab., 5. | Elect Eng., 4, | Mechl. Eng,, 5; (a) Geodesy, 3. 
10 Hydraulics, 3, 4, 5 ; (a)7.| Ore Deposits, (b) 6, 7. | Freehand Drawing, 1, | $406. 7. Geology, (a) 1. 
Hydraulics igs 8c x Petrography, (a) 6,7 Metallurgy (b) 6, : Colloq, (b) 6, 7, Mechl. Eng. Lab,, 5. 
Metall. (b) 6 § (b) 7 ** aces apa 1 = ae Prob. (b) 7, | Min. & Metall. Lab.6, 7. ‘ 
eory of Str., 3, 1** urveying, 1.¥** | Water Colouring, ( b)1. | O- 
Thermodyn., 4.* | TThermodyn. (b)5. | eh 
Colloq. (a) 6, 7. 
Electro-Chem. Lab. (b) 4.| ; f | 
Freehand Drawing, (a)1. Elect. Eng., £. | Bis C. Machy., 4, A. C. Machiy., 4, A, C. Machy., 4, bd 
Mining Mach, (b) 6, 7. Metall (b) 6 (b) 7 ** Designing, 5 ey Designing, 1 Designing, 3, = 
icipal Eng. 3 &1 ** Physiography Dyn, of Mach,, (a) 5, Metallurgy, (b) 6. 7. Freehand Drawing, 1. 
11 Municipal Eng. 3&1 * Sage r ; WL : g ve 
Ore Dressing(q@) 6.7 Designing, 1. Freehand Drawing, 1, | Mining Mach,, (a) 6 7. Mechl, Eng, Lab., 5 
Thermodyn.,4.* | Mechl. kng. Lab., 5, | cr a 6, 7, Railway Eng,, 3. Min. & Metall, Lab, 6, 7,| 
r 1 ae Sa re— ss.,(a)6,7. | Ore Deposits, (b) 6, 7, Thermody F D 
W ater Colouring, :b) 1 Ore-dress,, (a) 6, r modyn.,, 5. Do, 
Org. Chem., 2. Thermodyn,. (b) 5. 
Architecture; 1. Designing, 1, 3. Mach, Des, 5;(a)4 | Canadian Geology (a)7,| Electro Chem,, (b) 4, 
Chemistry, 2. | Mechl. Eng. Lab ,5. | Mineralogy, (a) 2. 6, 7. | Designing, 1, 3, Freehand Drawing. 1 
12 _ Geodesy, 3. Metallurgy, 6, 7. Ore Deposits, , (b) 6, 7 Dyn, of Mach.,, 5, Mechl, Eng. Lab,, 5. Do, 
ss cea 5; (a) 4.| Phys. Chemistry, 4. | Struct. Eng., 1,3. | Org. Chemistry, 2 Min. & Metall. Lab, 6, 7, 
etallurgy, 6, 7. ' ‘Pract oeoer ae seat of Struct. 
Tee Sct SED RS eae ees _.___|Metallurgy, \ Se isi 3 & 1 ** 
. 3 -"Giemiveal Lab.. ae 
Chemical Lab., 2; (a) 6,7.| Chem, Lab,, 2. 6; (6) 7, | Chemical Lab,, 2, 6. 7, Dynamo Lab.. (a) 4. 
t Designing, 1, 3, 5 | Designing, 1, | Designing, 5; (a) 1. Designing, 1. 
Chemical Lab.. 2; (a) 6,7.| Hydraulic Lab., (a) 3, 4.) Dynamo Lab, 4, | Mechl. Eng. Lab, 4. Graph, Statics,.3 & 1** 
2toh |Designing, 1, 3, 5; (b) 6,7.| Mechl. Eng. Lab., 5. | Hydraulic Lab. (a) 5,7. Modelling, (b: 1. Mechl. Eng. Lab., 5. 
3 Dynamo Lab., 4, Petrog. Lab,, (b) 6,7. | Shopwork ()) 5. Testing Lab.,3 &1 ** |Min, & Metall. Lab., 6, 7. 
3 Beet ; Testing L: ib., ( S)5 | Struct... Eng. 1 & 3. 














**Optional Course. (a) First Term. @) Second Term. (e) First half of second Term, (f) Second halfof second Term. 1, Architectural one: 2. 
Chemistry Students. 3. Civil Engineering Students. 4, Electrical Students, 5, Mechanical Engineering Students. 6. Metallurgical Students, 7. Mining 
Engineering Studnts. 


‘The Chemical Laboratories are open to Second, Third and Fourth Year Classes daily (Saturday excepted) from 9 a.m, to 5 p.m, 
*Fourth year electricals with third year mechanicals. ‘ ‘ 
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FACULTY OF APPLIED SCIENCE. y i} 
R + 
Christmas Examinations, December, 1903. mit 
(Subject to Alteration by the Faculty. ) ' at 
2 _ eer S oat eS IES SEES * LP a saat + Bitlet i : i 
/ oa 
DAY AND DaTE. | First Year. | Seconp YEAR.| TuHrrp YEAR. FourtH YEAR. 1 
Monday, 14.,..A.M. | | Graph. Stat,(D).| Ore Dressing. 
P.M. Hy draul. Lab. 
Tuesday, 15....A.M. | | Elect. Magnet. Mech, Engin. th 
) | | P 
P.M. | Chemistry (17)| Geology (M). 
Wednesday,16.A.M. | Exp, Physics. | Surveying ‘D) | Surveying (D) Hydraulics. . it 
Thursday, 17..A.M. | Mathematics. | Mathematics. | Mineralogy. (C). 
) | | Pract. Astron. 
| | Mach. Design ‘i 
P.M. | Mathematics. | aed 
Friday,18.....A.M. | Geom. Draw- | Exp. Physics. | Metallurgy. Metallurgy. a4 
ing (D). ) 
Elect. Lighting. iy, 





(C). Chemistry Bdg. (D). Drawing Rooms, Engin. Bdg. (M). Molson Hall. Al 
other examinations, Carpenter Shop, Engin. Bdg, 
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FACULTY OF APPLIED SCIENCE. 


April Examinations, 1904. 


(Subject to Alteration by the Faculty.) 


DAY AND DATE. 


Tuesday, April 5......A.M. 


Wednesday, April 6,..A.M. 


Thursday,.April 7. ....4 LM. 


Friday, April8........A.M, 


saturday, April 9...,,A.M. 


Monday, Aprilil......A.M. 


P.M. 


Tuesday, April 12,..,.:A.M. | 


P.M, 
Wednesday, April 13.,A.M. 
Thursday, April 14....: A.M. 


Friday, April 15.,.....A.M. 


Saturday, April 16,.,,,A.M. 


EFrrst YEAR. SZCOND YEAR. THIRD YEAR, 


Des. Geom. (D)., Des. Geom. (D). Th. Struct. 


| 
| 


Exp. Physics. | Exp, Physics, Ore Dressing. 


Chemistry (3)},| Architecture, 


Pract. Astron, 
Db. C. Dyn. Mach. 


Org. Chem. (¥M) 


Org. Chem. (J). 


Algebra. Geology (¥). 
Dyn, of Mach, 


Prac, Chem.(C).. Geology (M’, 
Dynamics. Caleulus, Anal, Chem, 
Kinematics, Testing Lab. 


Indus, Chem. 


Struct. Engin. 
Hlect. Meas. 


ing (D). | 


Art Hist. 

Assaying. 

Mechanics. Mechanics. 
Trigonometry.| Sury. (D). Thermolyn. 
Prac. Chem. (C) Transport. 

: : : 

Hist. Arch, Hist.,Archt. 
Phys. Lab. kh, R. Engin. 


Mach. Design. 


Munic. Engin, 
Mineral. (() 


English. 'El. Archit, (D),| Des. Geom. (D). 
| Mech, Draw- |Mech. Draw, (7). 


| 








FOURTH YEAR, 


Th, Struet, 
Klect. Rail. 
Mechl. Engin, 


Th. Struct., (D). 
Designing, (D), 
Canad. Geol, (C). 


Architecture, 
Geodesy. 
A. GC. Mach. 
Thermo, Lab, 
Mining, 


Elect. Chem 
Dyn, of Mach. 
M.& M. Mach, 
Prob. & All. 


Metall. Cu, Pb. 


Th. Struct. 
Ady. Metall. 
Phys. Chem. 

Physiog, 
Struct. Engin, 


Hyd. Mach. 


Art. Hist. 
Gras Anal. 


Hydraulics. 
Elec. Metall, 


Thermodyn. 
Petrography (C). 


R.A. Engin. 

Mach. Desgn. 

Pr. Geol. Ore 
Dep. (C). 


Munic Engin, 
Miner. Anal. 





(C). Chemistry Big. (D). Drawing Roo.ns, Engin. Bdg, 
aminations, Carpenter Shop, Engin. Bdg,. 





(4M). Molson Hall. All other ex- 
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Macdonald Mining Building.—An Assay Room. 
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Faculty of Law. 


(Macdonald Foundation), 


The Curriculum extends over three years. It includes lec- 
tures upon all the branches of the Law administered in the 
Province of Quebec, and also upon Roman Law, Legal History, 


IO 
? 


and the Constitutional Law of Englend, and of the Dominion. 
Its primary design is to afford a comprehensive legal education 
for students who intend to practise at the Bar of the Province. 
In all the courses the attention of students will be directed to 
the sources of the Law, and to its historical development. Dur- 
ing their First Year the students will attend one hundred lec- 
tures on Roman Law, from which the Law of this Province is 
in great part derived. In the lectures on Legal History, the 
history of our law since the Cession, and its relation with the 
French and with the English laws, will be explained. First 
Year Students will also attend courses on the Law of Persons; 
the Law of Real Estate; the Law of Obligations; the Elemen- 
tary rules of Procedure; and an introductory course on Crim- 
inal Law. The remaining branches of law, civil, commercial, 
and criminal, will be dealt with in the Second and Third years. 
During the three years the Civil-Code, the Criminal Code, and 
the Code of Civil Procedure will be covered, and lectures will 
also be given upon subjects, such as Bills of Exchange, Mer- 
chant Shipping, and Banking, which are regulated mainly by 
special statutes. 

Students have the free use of the Law Library of the Faculty, 
to which large additions are continually being made, those 
lately added ineluding the Ontario Reports, Dalloz, Recueil 
Périodique, and such valuable works of reference as the Ameri- 
can and English Encyclopedia of Law and the American and 
English Encyclopedia of Pleading and Practice. The prin- 
cipal reports and legal periodicals are taken. A special room 
for Law Students is provided in the Redpath Library. This 
room is open during the day, and in the evenings from eight to 
ten o'clock. 

The lectures are delivered in the rooms furnished for the 
Faculty in the East Wing of McGill College by its munificent 
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benefactor, Sir Wm. C. Macdonald. The Faculty desire to 
impress upon English students the great importance of obtain- 
ing a familiar knowledge of French. In the dractice of the 
profession in this Province it is almost indispensable that a 
lawyer shall be able to write and speak French. All who intend 
to become Students of Law are urged to pay special attention 
to this subject. | 

Those students who are able to take the b.A. course be- 
fore entering upon their legal studies are sirongly recom- 
mended to do so. Those for whom this is impossble are advised 
to attend the course in the Faculty of Arts for two years. 


Matriculation. 


For particulars of the University Matriculation Examina- 
tion for Students in Law see pp. 10—21. 

The attention of students who intend to practise law in the 
Province of Quebec, or to be admitted to the notarial profes- 
sion, is called to the statutory requirements as io admission to 
study. ‘These will be found on pp. 229-281. 


fe Ow 


Scholarships aad Prizes. 


Various scholarships and prizes will be awarded to the 
students of each year who obtain the highest distinction at the 
Examinations in April, 1904. 

No scholarship or prize will, however, be awarded to any 
student unless in the estimation of the Faculty a sufficiently 
high standing be attained to merit it. 


Faculty Regulations. 


1. Students of Law shall be known as of the First, Second, 
and ‘Third Year, and shall be so graded by the Ficulty. In each 
year, students shall take the studies fixed for that year, and 
those only, unless by special permission of the Faculty. 

2. The Register of Matriculation shall be closed on the 1st 
of October in each year, and return thereof slall be immedi- 
ately made by the Dean to the Registrar of ‘he University. 
Candidates applying thereafter may be admitted on a special 
examination to be determined by the Faculty; aad, if admitted, 
their names shall be returned in a supplememary list to the 
Registrar. | 

3. The lectures will be delivered between the hours of half- 
past 8 and half-past 9 in the morning, and between 4 and half- 
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past 6 in the afternoon; and special lectures in the evening 
at such hours and in such order as shall be determined by the 
Faculty. Professors shall have the right to substitute an ex- 
amination for any such lecture. 

4, At the end of each College Year there shall be a general 
examination of all the classes, under the superintendence of the 
Professors, and of such other examiners as may be appointed 
by the Corporation. The examination shall be conducted by 
means of printed questions, answered by the students in writing 
in the presence of the examiners. ‘The result shall be reported 
as early as possible to the Faculty. 

After the examination, the Faculty shall decide the general 
standing of the students. 

5. At the end of.the Third College Year there shall be a 
Final Examination of those students who have completed the 
Curriculum. This Examination shall be conducted partly by 
written papers and partly orally. It shall cover all the sub- 
jects upon which lectures have been delivered during the three 
years’ course. Those students who satisfy the examiners shall 
be entitled, after making the necessary declaration and pay- 
ment of the Graduation Fee, to proceed to the Degree of B.C... 
The Elizabeth Torrance Gold Medal shall be awarded to the 
student who shall obtain the highest marks in the Examination, 
provided his answers shall, in the estimation of.the Faculty, 
be of sufficient merit to entitle him to. this distinction. ‘There 
shall be no Sessional Examination of students who are candi- 
dates in the Final Examination. 

6. No student shall be considered as having kept a Session 
unless he shall have attended regularly all the Courses of 
Lectures, and shall have passed the Sessional Examinations 
to the satisfaction of the Faculty in the classes of his year. 

Y. The Faculty shall have the power, upon special and suffi- 
cient cause shown, to grant a dispensation to any student from 
attendance on any particular Course or Courses of Lectures, 
but no distinction shall in consequence be made between the 
Examinations of such students and those of the students regu- 
larly attending Lectures. 

8. Every Candidate, before receiving the Degree of B.C.h.., 
shall make and sign the following declaration :— 

Ego A.B. polliceor sancteque recipio, me, pro meis viribus, 
studiosum fore communis hujus Universitatis boni, et operam 


daturum ut ejus decus et dignitatem promoveam, et officiis 
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omnibus ad Baccalaureatus in Jure Civili gradum pertinen- 
tibus fungar. 


Fees. 


Special! Holidays. 


On the following days, when they fall within the session, 
no lectures will be delivered, viz.: Good Friday, Easter Mon- 
day, and Thanksgiving Day. On the following days the morn- 
ing lectures will be omitted, viz.: Ash Wednesday, All Saints 
Day (Nov. ist), and Conception (Dec. 8th). 


Examinations. 


The University Examinations are held in April, at the close 
of the session. 


COURSES OF LECTURES. 


Roman Law. 
PROFESSOR WALTON. 

During the first part the external history of the law from 
the early period to the codification of Justinian will be dealt 
with. The sources of the law will be described, and the 
gradual evolution explained, by which the law of the city of 
Rome became fitted to be the law of the civilized world. A 
brief sketch will be given of the legal institutions of Rome 
in the first period and of the early constitutional history. 

In the doctrinal part of the course matters mainly of anti- 
quarian interest will be touched on but slightly. Those por- 
tions of the Roman Law which have been followed most closely 
in the existing law of the Province, e.g., Property, Servitudes, 
Pignus and Hypothee, and Obligations, will be treated in de- 
tail, and the modifications made by the modern law will be 
noticed. Class-examinations will be held from time to time, 
and a first and second prize of books will be given to the two 
students who obtain the highest marks in these examinations. 

Teat-book, Moyle’s or Sandar’s Institutes of Justinian, or 
Girard, Manuel de Droit Romain. 

Books of reference : 

Muirhead’s Historical Introduction to Roman Law. 

Muirhead’s Institutes of Gaius. 
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Maynz, Cours de Droit Romain. 
Puchta, Institutionen. 
Maine’s Ancient Law. 


Constitutional and Administrative Law. 
PROFESSOR WALTON. 


The object of this course is to shew the actual working of 
the Canadian Constitution. A sketch of the Constitutional 
History prior to Confederation is given. The B. N. A. Act 
is explained, and the leading cases discussed which illustrate 
the respective powers of the Federal and of the Provincial 
Legislatures. The growth of Cabinet Government is traced, 
and some of the fundamental rules of the English Constitu- 
tion are expounded and contrasted with those followed in 
other countries. 

No text-book is prescribed, but students are recommended to 
refer to Todd, Parliamentary Government in the British Col- 
onies; Houston, Constitutional Documents of Canada; Dicey, 
Law of the Constitution; Anson, Law and Custom of the Con- 
stitution. 

Legal History and Bibliography. 
PROFESSOR McGOuUN. 

This course comprises an outline of the history of the law 
in force in the Province of Quebec. 

The main source from which this law is derived is the Cus- 
tomary Law of France, as modified by the principles of Roman 
Law, embodied in several of the codes or collections of Roman 
Law before the time of Justinian. The Customs of France 
after being reduced to writing were further modified by the 
influence of modern Roman Law, which prevailed throughout 
the larger part of France. The ordinances of the French kings 
and the commentaries of the great jurists, from Cujas and 
Dumoulin down to Pothier, brought the Civil Law of France 
into the systematic form in which it was introduced into this 
Province. The Custom of Paris, one of the most important 
of those recognized in France, became formally the basis of the 
Civil Law in this country, and the ordinance of 1667 was the 
main authority for procedure. 

Since the opening of the British régime the development of 
Lower Canadian Civil Law has proceeded independently of the 
Civil Law of France, where the Code Napoléon was passed early 
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in the Century. In Lower Canada a code on the same lines 
was adopted shortly before Confederation. Lower Canadian 
Civil Law has been modified by English Law in commercial 
matters, and also by statutes passed in the Province. The 
Criminal Law has been derived almost exclusively from the 
Criminal Law of England. 

The leading authorities upon the main branches of the law, 
with the reports of decisions of our courts, are brought under 
the attention of the students in this course. 


Agency and Partnership. 
PROFESSOR MCGOUN. 

This course begins with the principles of the law of Mandate 
as laid down in the Civil Code of Lower Canada, and treats 
of Civil and of Commercial Agency. The rights and liabili- 
ties of principal and agent both between themselves and in 
relation to third parties is considered, and special attention is 
directed to the powers of agents in selling, pledging, and deal- 
ing with the property of the principal. The law relating to 
Factors or Commission Merchants, Brokers, and other Agents 
is on 

In partnership the right of each partner to bind his fellow 
pieiict in virtue of the mandate reciprocally given and en- 
abi leads to the distinction between Civil and Commercial 
partnership, and the Limited Partnership or Société en Com- 
mandite is also treated of. The distinction between Partner- 
ship and Joint Stock Companies leads to a consideration of the 
connexion between this subject and the subject of Companies 
and Corporations which form the subject matter of a Coie 
in alternate years on the Law of Corporations and of Joint 
Stock Companies, as follows: 


Law of Corporations and of Joint Stock Companies. 


This course is the sequel of the course on Agency and Part- 
nership. ‘The doctrine of limited liability and the opportunity 
which it affords of carrying out enterprises of great import- 
ance, by means of capil tal contributed by a large number of in- 
dividuals, is treated of in this course. The growth of Corpora- 
tions, both those established by long custom, and those created 
by Royal Charter, or by Parhamentary or Legislative authority, 
is also explained, as well as the relation between these corpora- 
tions and the ordinary forms of joint stock companies. Cor- 
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porations sole and Corporations aggregate are defined, and the 
principles of laws relating to Corporations and Companies ex- 
plained. 

Criminal Law. 


PROFESSOR Mr. JUSTICE DAVIDSON. 


This course includes : 

A history of the Criminal Law and -Criminal Procedure of 
England; and of their introduction into and development 
throughout Canada; discussion of the Criminal Code and other 
Statutes enacting criminal offences; of the rules of evidence in 
criminal cases: of the Fugitive Offenders’ Act; of extradition; 
and generally of the principal features belonging to the Crim- 
inal Law of the Dominion. 


Commercial Law. 
PROFESSOR R. C. SMITH. 

The subjects dealt with will include Commercial Sales, 
Bills and Notes. the law of Carriers, the law of Insurance 
and the law of Banks and Banking. 

1. The course on Carriers will cover: 

(a) Carriers, contracts with; 
(b) Affreightment ; 
(c) Merchant Shipping; 
(d) Bottomry and Respondentia. 
2. The course on Insurance will cover: 
(a) Insurance, contracts of; 
(b) Marine Insurance; 
(c) Fire Insurance; 
(d) Life Insurance. 


Civil Procedure. 


Mr. GorDON W. MACDOUGALL. 

This course to the students of the First Year is intended to 
form an introduction to the subject, to explain the simpler 
kinds of actions, the general rules of pleading, and the juris- 
diction of the several courts. 

The revised Code of Civil Procedure for the Province of 
Quebec is the text-book. 
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Civil Procedure. 
MR. Percy C. RYAN. 

The advanced course for the Second and Third Years covers 
all matters of procedure not dealt with in the First Year 
Course, and includes Provisional Remedies, such as capias, 
attachment before judgment, injunction, ete., and special pro- 
ceedings; such as proceedings relating to corporations, and pub- 
lic offices, mandamus, etc., as well as the rules of pleading in 
the more complicated classes of action. It will be divided into 
two parts, which will be taken in alternate years. 


Marriage Covenants and Miror Contracts, Prescription. Lease, 
and Municipal Law. 


PROFESSOR, Mr. Justice FoRTIN. 


Two cCourses— in al ternate years. 


Successlons, Gifts, and Substitutions. 
PROFESSOR MR. JUSTICE DOHERTY. 

Two courses—in alternate years. 

I. The Law of Succession. 

The course consists of a commentary and explanation of 
the whole of Title I, and the Third Chapter of Title II of the 
Third Book of the Civil Code. The order followed by the 
Code in dealing with the different matters coming within the 
scope of this course, has however been departed from, with a 
view of presenting to the student the law governing succes- 
sions as one whole. The subject will be developed as nearly as 
possible in the following order :— | 

1. General. notions, definitions, and divisions of the subject; 

The Testamentary Succession; The Ab-Intestate Succes- 
sion. 

. Rules of Law common to both Suecessions. 

Rules peculiar to the Testamentary Succession. 

. Rules peculiar to the Ab-Intestate Succession. 

Partition of the Succession (and of property held in 
undivided ownership generally), its incidents and effects. 

II. Gifts and Substitutions. 

This course comprises a commentary on and explanation of 
Chapters I, I[, and IV of Title IT of the Third Book of the 
Civil Code, dealing with: 

1. Gifts inter vivos. 
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2. Gifts in contemplation of death, as permitted in Con- 
tracts of Marriage. 
Substitutions. 
Obligations. 


Mr. AIME GEOFFRION. 


This course of lectures will consist of a commentary on the 
title on obligations in the Civil Code, less the chapter of proof 
(articles 982 to 1,202 inclusive). Our law on the subject will 
be compared with the old French law and the modern French 
law, and its general principles will be explained and illustrated. 


Real Property Law and Registration. 


PROFESSOR MARLER, 


First Year Course—25 lectures. 

Distinction of Things—Corporeal moveables and immove- 
ables: Immoveables by incorporation and destination; Incor- 
poreal property; Real and personal rights. 

Ownership—Its characteristics and limitations; Possession, 
good and bad faith; Possessory actions; The Petitory Action; 
Their results on the Possessor; Accession, natural and ada 
trial. 

Isufruct—General characteristics; Fruits and their percep- 
tion; Quasi-usufruct; Modes of enjoyment by usufructuary; 
His duties before and during usufruct; How terminated. 

Registration—Its modes and formalities; The Cadastral Sys- 
tem. 

Second and Third Year Courses—25 Lectures in alternate 
Courses. 

First Course—Mode of acquisition of Immoveables—25 Lec- 
tures. 

In this Course, : a Deed of Sale will be analysed and its vari- 
ous clauses explained: The parties; The description and the 
measurement of land; The obligations of buyer and seller and 
the security for. their performance : Warranty, its modifications 
and results; The form and registration of the deed; The rights 
of the wife; The distinctions between Sale and other modes of 
acquisition, and their effects on the parties. 

Forced sales, their incidents and results. 

Examination of Titles, practically considered. 

Second Course:—Privileges and Hypothecs; Servitudes—25 
Lectures. 
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Debts and Causes of Preference. 

Characteristics of Hypothec; The various kinds, their his- 
tory, conditions and effects; The Ranking of Hypothecs; The 
Hypothecary action, its characteristics, incidents and results. 

Privileges on immoveables. 

Registration of Privileges and Hypothecs. 

Servitudes.—Natural, legal and conventional; Water Courses 
and streams; Walls and fences. 


Public International Law. 
PROFESSOR LAFLEUR, 

Sovereignty and equality of Independent States; Recogni- 
tion of Belligerency and Independence; Justifiable grounds of 
intervention; Modes of territorial acquisition; Territorial 
boundaries; Doctrine of Exterritoriality; Treaties and Arbi- 
trations; Laws of War; Neutrality of States and of individuals; 
Laws of Blockade; Contraband; Confiscation; Prize-Courts 
and their jurisprudence. 

The students’ attention will be specially directed to Treaties, 
Diplomatic Relations, and International Arbitrations, in which 
Canada is directly concerned. 


Private International Law. 
PROFESSOR LAFLEUR. 

Distinction between the a priort and positive methods; 
Sources of the positive law of Quebec on the subjects; Ap- 
plication and illustrations of the rules for solving conflicts of 
law in regard to the different titles of the Civil Code; Com- 
parisons between our jurisprudence and that of England, 
France and Germany. 

These two courses will be given in alternate years. 


Requirements for the Degree of Doctor of Civil Law. 


Adopted March, 1891. 


Every candidate for the degree of D.C.L. in Course must 
be a bachelor of Civil Law of twelve years’ standing, and must 
pass such examination for the Degree of D.C.L. as shall be 
prescribed by the Faculty of Law. He shall also, at least two 
months before proceeding to the Degree, deliver to the Faculty 
twenty-five printed copies of a Thesis or Treatise of his own 
composition on some subject, selected or approved by the Fac- 
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ulty, such Thesis to contain not less than fifty octavo pages : 
printed matter, and to pos * degree of merit as shall, 
the opinion of the Faculty, ju them in re commending him 
for the degree. 

The Examination for the Degree of D.C.L. 
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until changed, be on the following subjects and authors, with # 
the requirement of special proficieney in some one of the i 
groups below indicated. In the groups other than the one se- et 
lected by the Candidate for special proficiency, a thorough ac- hace 


quaintance with two works of each group shall be sufficient, hae 


including in all cases the work first mentioned in each group Maar 
and the first two works in the third group. In the first group 4 


one work on Public and one on Private International Law mus’ Far i 
be offered. | 


1. International Law 


A. 
Twiss, Sir T., Law of Nations. 
Hall, W. E,, International Law. 
Harcourt, Sir W. V., Letters by Historicus. ie 
Ortolan, T., Diplomatie de la Mer. the 
De Martens, Droit International. 


Holland, Studies in International Law. bia an) | 


B. Private :— 
Savigny, Private International Law (Ed. Guthrie). 


Bar, Private International Law (Ed. Gillespie). h at 


Foelix, Droit International Privé. | 
Laurent, Droit Civil International. ea 


Brosher, Droit International Privé. i 
Fiore, Droit International Privé (Ed. Pradier-Fodéré). ih ea 
Dicey, Conflict of Laws. ae 
Story, Conflict of Laws. ye 
Lafleur, E., Conflict of Laws. ie 
ANNA 
2. Roman Law. " ai 
Sadar ite a! 
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Maynz, Droit Romain. ane 
Muirhead’s Roman Law. ie 
Girard, Manuel de Droit Romain. Past 
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Ortolan’s Institutes (Id. Labbe). } 
Savigny, Roman Law in the Middle Ages. ae 
Cuq, Les Institutions Juridiques. a 
Puchta, Institutionen. 
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Kriger, ROmische Rechtsquellen. 
Roby’s Introduction to the Digest. 
Hunter’s Roman Law. 


3. Constitutional History and Law. 


Dicey’s Law: of the Constitution. 

Stubbs’ Constitutional Law of England. 
Hearn, Government of England. 

Bagehot, English Constitution. 

Franqueville, Gouvernement et Parlement Britanniques. 
Gneist, Constitution of England. 

Hallam, Constitutional History of England. 
May, Constitutional History of England. 
Gardiner, Constitutional History of England. 
Freeman, Growth of the English Constitution. 
Mill, Representative Government. 

Anson, Law and Custom of the Constitution. 


4. Constitution of Canada and Works Relevant Thereto. 


Todd, Parliamentary Government in the British Colonies. 
Bourinot, Federal Government in Canada. 

Cartwright, Cases under the British North America Act. 
Lord Durham’s Report on British North America. 
Lareau, Histoire du Droit Canadien. 

Houston’s Constitutional Documents of Canada. 

Volume O., Statutes of Lower Canada. 

Maseres’ Collection of Quebec Commissions. 

Viollet, Histoire du Droit Francais. 

Dilke, Problems of Greater Britain. 

Bryce, American Commonwealth. 

Cooley, Principles of Constitutional Law. 

Curtis, History of the Constitution of the United States. 


5. Criminal Law, Jurisprudence, and Political Science 


Stephen, History of the Criminal Law. 

Blackstone, Vol. IV. 

Harris, Principles of Criminal Law. 

Holland, Elements of Jurisprudence. 

Austin, Lectures, omitting chapters on Utilitarianism. 
Lorimer’s Institutes. 

Amos, Science of Law. 
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Woolsey, Political Kthies. 
Lieber, Political Ethics. 
Freeman, Comparative Politics. 
Aristotle’s Politics, by Jowett. 


APPENDIX. 


The attention of intending Students is called to the follow- 
ing provisions of the Revised Statutes of Quebec and amend- 
ments, as bearing on the requirements for the study and prac- 
tice of Law in the Province. 


1. Regulations Applicabie to those who Intend to Secome 
Members Of the Bar. 


Article 3544 R.S.Q.—Examinations for admission to study 
and to practice law in the Province of Quebec are held at the 
time and place determined by the General Council. 

The examinations for the practice are held alternately in 
Montreal and Quebec every six months, namely—at Mont- 
real, on the second Tuesday of each January, and at Quebec 
on the first Tuesday of each July. 

All information concerning all these examinations can be 
obtained from the General Secretary’s Office. The present 
General Secretary is Arthur Globensky, Esq., Montreal. 

Article 3546.—Candidates must give notice as prescribed 
by this article at least one month for the study and fifteen 
days for the practice before the time fixed for the examination 
to the Secretary of the Section in which he has his domicile 
or in which he has resided for the past six months, 

The present Secretary of the Montreal Section is Robert 
Taschereau, Esq., N. Y. Life Building, Montreal. 

Article 3503a. (added by Statute of Quebec, 1890, 53 Vic- 
toria Cap. 45). This article provides that Candidates holding 
the Diploma of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelier-és-Lettres, or Bach- 
elier-és-Sciences from a Canadian or other British University 
are dispensed from the examination for admission to study. 
Such Candidates are required to give the notice mentioned 
above. | } 

Article 3548 R.S.Q. (as altered by by-law of the General 
Council).—On giving the notice prescribed by Article 3546, 
the Candidate pays the Secretary a fee of $2, and makes a 
deposit of $45 for a complete certificate of admission to study ; 
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of $30 for a partial certificate of admission to study; and of 
$70 for admission to practice, which deposit, liss $10, is re- 
turned in case of his not being admitted. 


Article 3552 (amended 1894, .Q. 57 Vic., c. 3’).—To be ad-’ 


mitted to practice, the Student must be a Britisi subject, and 
must have studied regularly and without intermption during 
ordinary office hours, under indenttures before a Notary as 
Clerk, or Student with a practicing Advocate during four 
years, dating from the registration of the cerlifrcae of admission 
to study. This term is reduced to three years in ae case of a 
student who has followed a regular law course in a University 
or College in this Province and taken a degree in law therein. 

The By -Laws passed by the General Council of the Bar of 
the Province of Quebec, 16th Sept., 1886, and amended 10th 
Feb., 1892, provide as follows:— 


Art. 42.—A course of lectures on law given aid followed at 
a University or College in this Province, and a diploma or de- 
gree conferred on students by such University or College, shall 
be held to be such as contemplated in Art. 3582 R.S.Q. only 
when the University or College conferring the degree and the 
student who receives it shall have efficiently Followed the pro- 
gramme herein set forth. This article and article 44 shall 
apply to students already admitted only as regards lectures to 
be given after the Ist of January, 1] 1887. 


2. The subjects on which lectures shall be given, and the 
number of lectures required on each subject for a regular 
course of lectures on law in a University or Colltge shall be as 
follows :— 


Roman LAw:—103 Lectures:—This subject 'slall include an 
introduction to the study of Law and the explenation of and 
comments on the Institutes of Justinian and the principal 
jurisconsults of Rome. 


Crv1L, COMMERCIAL, AND MARITIME Law:—418 Lectures :— 


Lectures on these subjects shall cover at least three years. 
They consist of the history of French and Cani:dian law, the 
explanation of and comments on the Civil Code of the Pro- 
vince of Quebec and the Statutes relating to Commerce and 
Merchant Shipping. 

Crvi, PRocEDURE:—103 Lectures:—Lectures on this sub- 
ject shall extend over at least two years. I¢ stall consist of 
the explanation of and comments on the Code of Civil Pro- 
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cedure and the Statutes amending it, the organization of the 
Civil Courts of this Province and the history of the different 
judicial systems of the country; also, the special modes of pro- 
cedure provided by statutes and laws of general application. 

INTERNATIONAL Law, Private and Public:—21 Lectures :— 

CriminaL Law:—69 Lectures:—This subject includes the 
history of criminal law in Canada, the constitution of crim- 
inal courts, criminal procedure, comments on statutes relating 
to criminal law, the relation of criminal law in Canada to the 
criminal law of England. ‘The lectures shall extend over two 
years. 

ADMINISTRATIVE AND CONSTITUTIONAL Law:—41 Lectures. 
—These subjects include an inquiry into the different polit- 
ical institutions and the public institutions of the country, the 
powers, organization and procedure of the Federal Parliament 
and of the Local Legislature, the laws on Education and the 
Municipal Code. 

Art. 43.—Candidates for practice who hold a degree in law 
from a University or College in this Province shall produce 
with their notices, a certificate from the principal or rector of 
such University or College to the effect that they followed a 
course of lectures on law in the same, during at least three 
years, in conformity with the by-laws of the Bar; and such cer- 
tificate shall further specify the number of public lectures at 
which they shall have attended on each subject mentioned in 
the foregoing programme, during each of the said three years. 
The last part of this certificate shall only be required for 
courses of lectures given after the Ist January, 1897. 

Art. 44.—The examiners shall not consider a university de- 
gree in law valid for the purposes of admission to the Bar if 
they find that the candidate has not in fact followed the pro- 
gramme above. 


ll. Regulations Applicable to those who Intend to Become 
Notaries. 


For the regulations applicable to the candidates for the No- 
tarial Profession see Revised Statutes of Quebec, Arts. 3801- 
3833, and 53 Vict., c. 45 Queb.). 
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TIME TABLE. 
SESSION 1903-1904. 
INTRopucrorY Lecrure, Monpay, 14rxH Sept., 4 P.M. 
FIRST YEAR STUDENTS, 


TurspAy, l5ra Sepr., To FRIDAY 13tH NovEMBER—9 WEEKS. 
r 
) ’ ? 


| | 
7 | ry? , | - | I % 
Hours. | MONDAY. TUESDAY. WEDNESDAY. | THURSDAY, | FRIDAY. 
) } 
% | | are: piotssrd, pees | of 
: : Procedure 
= Obligations. | oe F ; | | : 
8 30 ' | Mr. Gordon Obligations. | Procedure. Obligations, 


Mr.A. Geoffrio1 
| ee ~"| Maecdongall. 
rere ————— 
; | 2 ; 
Roman Law. | ; é Jonstitutional 
i The Dean Rom. Rom vom. Law. 
The Dean. 












































Legal History. Persons. : 
O¢ : ‘ y Ta Goats Hist. er - Ti 
5.00 Prof McGoun. | Prof. Lafleur. bast Persons. aay 
Monpay, 16TH Nov., To Fripay, 18rH Drec.—5 weErxs. 
| | | 
Howurs | MonpDAY, TUESDAY. | WEDNESDAY THURSDAY, FRIDAY, 
; —_ ee a = = Pee ss < a tin 
‘ 8.30 | Obligations. Procedure. | Obligations, Proced. Obligations. 
Mpa a ast erie 
| | 
200%. Roman, Rom. Rom. | Rom, Const. 
2 are = : 
seg! Real Rights, | : 
5.00 Prof. Marley Persons. | Persons, | Persons. Real Rights. 
j 
Monpay, 4ru JAn., TO Frrpay, 4rH Marcu—9 wEEsKs. 
ue 7 : | 
Hours. MonpDAY, TUESDAY, W EDNESDAY THURSDAY. FRIDAY. 
8,390 Obligations. Obligations. Obligations. 
“Constitutional | _ z a 
4.00 | Roman. Law. Rom. Const. t0m, 
The Dean. 
ie Real Rights. | ; . 
5.60 | Three Weeks, Roman. | Real Rights. Rom. | Real Rights. 
eel ——_——_— — — | — — _ ~ —_——_-— — — 
Monpay, 7tH Marcn, To Fripay, Isr APRIL, 4 WEEKS. 
HOuRS. MONDAY. TUESDAY. | WEDNESDAY. | THURSDAY. FRIDAY 
Paes os ' mes ee 2 ED se 
8.30 
4.00 —| Roman, Const. Rom. Const. Rom. 
Oriminal Law. a ea i> cat ee pa 
5.00 |Prof.Mr.Justice Crim, Crim. Crim. 
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TIME TABLE. 
SESSION 1903-1904. 
Inrropucrory Lecrurr, Monpay, 14ra Sepr.. 4 p.m. 
SECOND AND THIRD YEAR STUDENTS. 
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Davidson. /Prof. R.C.Smith! 
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Faculty of Medicine. 


Foundation and Early History. 


The Seventy-second Session of this Faculty will be opened 
on ‘Tuesday, September 22nd, 1903, by an introductory lecture 
at 3 p.m. ‘The regular lectures in all subjects will begin on 
September 23rd at the hours specified in the time-t tables, and 
will be continued until May 21st, 1904, when the annual ex- 
aminations will begin. 

The Faculty of Medicine of McGill University is the direct 
outcome and continuance of a teaching body known as the 
Montreal Medical Institution which was organized as a full 
medical school in the years 1823-24 by Drs. Wm. Robertson, 
Wm. Caldwell, A. F. Holmes, John Stephenson and H. P. 
Loedel. These men constituted the first medical staff of the 


Montreal General Hospital, itself established in 1819. The 


first session of the Montreal Medical Institution, opened in No- 
vember, 1824, with 25 students, and the lectures were given at 
the House of the Institution, No. 20 St. James Street, a build- 
ing situate on the north side of St. James Street, on or near 
Place d’Armes. 

In the year 1829, the Montreal Medical Institution became, 
by the formal act of the Governors of the Royal Institution 
for the Advancement of Learning, the Medical Faculty of 
McGill University. It was a condition of the bequest of the 
late Hon. James McGill that the college must be in operation 
within a certain number of years of his decease; failing this, 
the money and the Estate of Burnside on which the college was 
to be built, were to pass to the heirs-at-law, the Desrivieres 
family. To enable this essential condition to be realized, the 


Montreal Medical Institution, then an active teaching body of 
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established reputation, was “ engrafted upon” the University 
of McGill College as its Medical Faculty. T ‘his event took 
place at the first meeting of the Governors of “ Burnside Uni- 
versity of McGill Co lege,” held at Burnside House June 29th, 
1829, with the object of organizing the University. The first 
session of the McGill Medical Faculty took place in the winter 
of 1829-30, and the first university degree, a medical one, was 
conferred four years later in 1833. 

There w ere No sessions held during the political troubles of 
1836 to 1839, and it is owing to this fact that this is the Sev- 
Ribacond instead of the Seventy-fifth Session of the Faculty, 
dating from its incorporation with the University in the year 
1829. 

In 1844 the number of students in the Medical Faculty was 
50; in 1851, 64 with 15 graduates; in 1872-73, 154 with 35 grad- 
uates; in 1892- 93, 315 with 46 craduates: ; in 1895-96, 419 with 
90 graduates; in 1901-02, 440 students were registered. 

After carrying on the work for some years on St. Jaimes 
Street, the Faculty removed to a house on St. George Street, 
near Craig Street, where they remained until 1845. From 
1845 to 1851 they occupied the central part of the present Arts 
Building, which with the East Wing was the only part of the 
present Arts Building then standing. The remote situation of 
the University grounds was found to be a source of great in- 
convenience to both teachers and students, and the Faculty 
returned to the heart of the City, to No. 15 Coté Street, for 
the Session 1851-52. This building was erected for the uses of 
the Faculty at the private expense of three of its members, 
who held the Faculty as their tenants until 1860, when the 
University authorities took over the Cote Street building g, at 
the same time enlarging it at a cost of some $4,100.00, to 
meet the increased demands of the rapidly growing medical 
school. The Faculty remained on Coté Street ‘until 1872 when 
the need of extension was again felt and the front block of the 
present medical building in the University Grounds was pro- 
vided by the Governors. 

In 1885 this building of 1872, which, as has been said, con- 
stitutes the front block of the present building, was again 
found to be inadequate and an addition was built ‘at the rear, 
which at the time afforded all the facilities for carrying out 
the great aim of the Faculty—that of making the teaching of 
the primary branches thoroughly practical. 
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Owing to the larger classes and the necessity for more lab- 
oratory teaching, the Lecture Rooms and Laboratories added 
in 1885 soon became insufficient in size and equipment to meet 
the requirements - of the Faculty. The late Mr. John H. R. 
Molson with timely generosity came to the aid of the Faculty, 
and in 1893 purchased property adjoining the college grounds, 
and enabled the Faculty to erect new buildings and extensively 
alter and improve those already in use. 

These wings were completed and officially opened by His 
Excellency, the Earl of Aberdeen, Visitor of the University, 
January Sth, 1895. They were erected as an extension of the 
old building, towards the northwest, partially facing Carlton 
Road, and convenient to the Royal Victoria Hospital. ‘They 
connected the Pathological building, the private residence 
acquired by Mr. Molson in 1893, with the older buildings, and 
comprised a large lecture room, capable of accommodating 450 
students, with adjoining preparation-rooms and new suites of 
laboratories for Pathology, Histology, Pharmacology and San- 
itary Science. The laboratories, etc., in the older buildings 
were also greatly enlarged and improv red. 

On the ground floor the Library and Museum were enlarged. 
The original library of the building erected for the Faculty by 
the Governors in 1872 was furnished as a reading room for the 
use of the students, and the extensive reference library of the 
Faculty was thus for the first time made available for the use 
of the students. 

On this floor were also the Faculty room, the Registrar’s 
office, the special museum for Obstetrics and ay naecology, to- 
gether with Professors’ rooms, etc. ‘The chemical laboratories 
were increased by including the laboratories formerly used by 
the department of Physiology. ; 

In the basement were the janitor’s apartments, cloak rooms 
with numerous lockers for use of students, the lavatory, ete., 
recently furnished with the most modern sanitary fittings. 

In less than five years the extension of the practical labora- 
tory work and the increase in the number of students and 
teachers made an enlargement of the buildings almost impera- 
tive. Before, however, the want of space and equipment was 
very seriously felt Lord Strathcona generously provided means 
to meet the requirements. 
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The New Buildings. 


The Faculty has great pleasure in announcing that the new 
Medical Buildings were formally opened by H. R.H. the Prince 
of Wales, September 19th, 1901, and are now complete and 
fully equipped. They are the gift of Lord Strathcona, who in 
the names of Lady Strathcona and the Hon. Mrs. How ard in 
1898, contributed $100,000 towards extensions and alterations 
of the Medical Buildings. These buildings, the result of this 
munificent donation, have more than twice the capacity of the 
bui dings occupied during the Session of 1900-1901. 

The alterations and extensions may be described as consist- 
ing of three wings. First, a Laboratory wing. This wing oc- 
cupies the north-east corner of the block of buildings and re- 
places what was formerly the Pathology wing. A second wing 
connects this with the front building on the east, and the third 
wing connects the Molson block with the original building on 
the west side. 

The central wings extend east and west about 70 feet and 
form the central feature of what is now a symmetrical block 
of cut stone buildings. It will be seen that the stone and brick 
extensions, erected by the Faculty in. 1885, have been entirely 
removed and replaced by these substantial structures. The 
alterations and extensions now completed form the larger por- 
tion of a scheme of complete reconstruction and extension which 
will ultimately lead to the replacing of the original stone build- 
ing now remaining by a facade which will project into the Uni- 
versity grounds to the south of the buildings and so convert 
the whole into a single symmetrical structure. 

The new building is of four stories except in the front 
block, where the three original stories er The total 
length of the buildings 3s, as will be seen by the plan, is 280 
feet and the maximum width 145 feet. Its cubic capacity is 
about 1,750,000 cubic feet, making it the largest of the build- 
ings on the University campus. 

The ground floor contains the lavatories, locker rooms, fur- 

nace rooms, vat rooms, rooms for stores and janitor’s dwelling. 
In the laboratory Ww ing there is a large recreation room for stu- 
dents, a students’ laboratory for pharmacology and therapeu- 
ties, a research laboratory and a private room connected with 
this department. 

The first floor, of which a plan has been inserted, contains 
to the right and left of the entrance, occupying the whole floor 
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of the original building, a students’ Library Reading-room, 
with accommodation for 200 readers, and the Pathological Mu- 
seum. The students’ reading room is connected with a fire- 
proof stack room which contains the valuable library of the 
Faculty. This stack room has a capacity of 40,000 volumes, 
the Library at present containing about 24,000. The Patho- 
logical museum on the opposite side of the hall connects with 
rooms beneath the seats of Lecture Room No. IV. which are 
used for special collections and for curator’s rooms. Four 
small rooms adjoining are for the use of professors as private 
rooms. On the opposite side of the hallway in the central sec- 
tion of the building are the professors’ common room, the Fac- 
ulty room and the offices of the Registrar. 


The most striking feature in the construction of the build- 
ing is the large central hall or rotunda extending from the 
eround floor through the three. stories to the roof, lighted by 
skylight occupying the whole length of the middle section, 
This hall is 70 feet long by 45 feet wide with galleries at each 
floor connecting the various laboratories and lecture rooms with 
broad staircases at each end. 


The northern section contains the Chemical Laboratory, 80 
feet long by 45 feet wide, and the ceiling 20 feet high, sur- 
rounded with draft cupboards, and having benches for 150 to 
180 students. Connected with this room is a commodious re- 
search laboratory for advanced work in medical chemistry, and 
a small professor’s laboratory. On the opposite side of the 
hall is a large lecture room with a seating capacity of from 400 
to 450, the museum preparation room, a sie cloak room and 
preparation rooms connected with the lecture room. 


The floor above in the two southern sections is devoted en- 
tirely to Anatomy. The dissecting room ocupying the top of 
the front buil ding remains unchang ed, and is connected on the 
west with a series of demonstrators’ rooms, a. private dissect- 
ing room and two rooms for the professor of this department. 
These rooms surround Lecture Room No. II., especially ar- 
ranged for lectures in Anatomy.. On the opposite side of the 
hall, occupying the same area as the lecture room and adjoining 
rooms is the Anatomical Museum. Intervening between this 
and the dissecting room on the east side are.a small demonstra- 
tion room, locker rooms and service rooms connected with the 
department of Anatomy. 
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In the northern section are the museum for Hygiene and 
the Hygiene laboratory. These rooms extend the whole dis- 
tance across the east and west wings. 

On the top floor are the departments of Physiology, Path- 
ology, Bacteriology and Histology. The department of Path- 
ology and Bacteriology has a laboratory of the same dimensions 
as the chemical laboratory, 80 x 45 feet, especially well lighted 
with three large roof lights in addition to the lights on both 
sides. Besides the tables, lockers, etc., provided for students 
in this department, there is a small demonstrating theatre and 
a series of small rooms for advanced work and for special pur- 
poses. ‘I'hese include a dark room, an incubator room, refer- 
ence library and three private laboratories. On the opposite 
side of the hall, occupying a similar floor area, are the labora- 
tories for Physiology, consisting of a students’ laboratory which 
has been especially equipped this year with sets of apparatus 
for the practical study of the principles of physiology by the 
graphic method. Connecting the students’ laboratory with lec- 
ture room No I., to be used for Physiology chiefly, are a series 
of four rooms for advanced work and special research, service 
rooms and store rooms. ! 

Occupying the entire northern end of this floor is the His- 
tological laboratory with an adjoining room for private work. 
This laboratory is 105 feet long and affords space for the use 
of 150 microscopes at one time. 

The laboratory wing is ventilated by a system of artificial 
ventilation, a powerful fan supplying each laboratory with 
warm fresh air, while extraction flues, to which extraction 
fans are attached, draw off the foul air from each room in this 
wing. 

Jt will thus be seen that the new buildings of the Medical 
Faculty contain four lecture rooms, three of which have a seat- 
ing capacity of 250, the fourth from 400 to 450. There are 
five museums, namely, for Pathology, Anatomy, Obstetrics and 
Gynaecology, Pharmacy and Hygiene. Other collections are 
being made and space has been arranged for their accommoda- 
tion. 

Extensive locker rooms have been arranged so that at a nom- 
inal cost each student may have a locker for himself. Lockers 
will also be provided in connection with each of the large lab- 
oratories in which the student would be required to keep his 
own material, instruments, etc.—as for instance, in connection 
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with the dissecting room and the laboratories for Pathology and 
Bacteriology. In addition to the large reading room of the 
Library and the recreation room on the around floor of the 
Laboratory wing, a small reading room is provided for the use 
of students and controlled by the Students’ Medical Society, in 
which are kept the daily papers, periodicals, etc. 


II. 


Matriculation. 


For particulars of the University Matriculation, see pp. 
10-20. 

Intending students are reminded that a University degree in 
Medicine does not always give a right to practice the profes- 
sion of Medicine. It is necessary to conform with the Medical 
laws of the country or province in which it is proposed to begin 
practice. Each province in Canada at present has its special 
requirements for its license and in most provinces a spectal 
standard of general Education is insisted upon before begin- 
ning the study of Medicine. 

The requirements for those who intend to practice in any 
of the provinces of Canada, or in Great Britain, ete, are as 
follows :— 


A. General !Gouncil of Medical Education and Enregistration 
of Great Britain. 


A license from this body entitles the holder to practice in Eng- 
land, Ireland, Scotland and all colonies except the various provinces 
in Canada. The Matriculation Examination in Medicine of this 
University, as described on pp. (14-20) is aecepted by the General 
Medical Council. Graduates of this University desiring to register 
in England are exempted from any examination in preliminary edu- 
cation on production of the McGill Matriculation certificate. Certi- 
ficates of this University for attendance on lectures, practical work 
and clinics are also accepted by the various €xamining boards in 
Great Britain. To obtain a licence from the General Council it is 
necessary for all Canadian graduates to pass one of the examining 
boards of Great Britain in both primary and final subjects. 

Detailed information may be obtained from one of the three regis- 
trars: Henry HB. Allen, B.A, 299 Oxford Street, London; W. J. Rob- 
ertson, 54 George St., Edinburgh; S. W. Wilson, 35 Dowson St., 
Dublin. 


6. The Province of Quebec. 


No University Matriculation Examination is accepted by the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons of this Province. Graduates in Arts 
of any British or Canadian University are however exempted from 
examination on presentation of their Diplomas. 
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Those who pass the Preliminary Examinations described below, or 
Graduates in Arts who register as students in the C. P. & S., Quebec, 
on beginning their studies in Medicine, obtain on graduating from McGill 
University a license to practice in Quebec without further examina- 
tion in any professional subject. 

Graduates who have registered with the General Council of Great 
Britain are at present admitted to practice without examination. 

The requirements for the Matriculation Examination of the Pro- 
vince of Quebec for 1903 are:— 


LATIN.—Ceesar’s Commentaries, Bks. IV.., V., Vi—Virgil’s Aeneid, 
Bks. V., VI.—Cicero Pro Milone, with a sound knowledge 
of the Grammar of the Language. 

ENGLISH.—For Lnglish-speaking candidates.—A critica] knowledge of 
one of Shakspere’s plays, viz., The Merchant of Venice, for 
1903, with English Grammar, as in Mason. 

Kor French-speaking candidates.—Translation into French 
of passages from the first eight books of Washington Irving’s 
Life of Columbus, with questions on grammar. Translation 
into English of extracts from Fénélon’s Télémaque. 

FRENCH.—For French-speaking candidates.—A critical knowledge of 
Racine’s “Athalie’ and La Fontaine’s Fables, Bks. L., II., 
IIl.,with questions on Grammar and Analysis. 

For English-speaking candidates.—Translation into English 
of passages from Fénélon’s Télémaque, with questions on 
Grammar. Translation into French of easy English extracts. 

BELLES LETTRES AND RHETORIC.—Principles of the subject. 
History of the Literature of the age of Pericles in Greece, 
of Augustus in Rome, and of the 17th, 18th and 19th cen- 
turies of England, and France. 

History.—Outlines of the History of Greece and Rome, and particu- 
lar knowledge of the History of Britain, France and Canada. 


GEOGRAPHY.—A general view, with particular knowledge of Britain, 
France and North America, 

ARITHMETIC.—Must include Vulgar and Decimal Fractions, Simple 
and Compound Proportion, Interest and Percentages, and 
Square Root. 


ALGEBRA.—Must include Fractions and Simultaneous Equations of 
the First Degree. 

GEOMETRY.—Euclid, Bks. L., II., IiI., IV. and Book VI., or the por- 
tion of plane Geometry covered by those Books. Also the 
measurement of the lines, surfaces and volumes of regular 
geometrical figures. 

CHEMISTRY.—Outlines of the subject as in P. Wiirtz, Troost, or 
Roscoe, 

BoTrany.—Outlines as in Moyen, Provancher, .Laflamme, or Spotton. 

PHYsics.—Outlines as in Peck-Ganot’s Physics. 

PHILOSOPHY.—Elements of Logic as in Jevon’s Logic; Elements of 


Philosophy, as in Professor Murray’s Hand-Book of - 


Psychology. 

The examinations will be held in September, 1903, at Quebec, and 

in June, 1904, at Montreal. Applications to be made to Dr. J. A. 

Macdonald, No. 1 Belmont Street, Montreal, or to Dr. C. R. Paquin 

of Quebec, who will furnish schedule giving text-books and per- 
centage of marks required to pass in each subject. 
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Examination Fee, twenty dollars. Should the candidate be unsuc- 


cessful, one-half of the fee will be returned on first failure. 


Of the four years’ study, after having passed the Matriculation 


Examination, three six months’ sessions, at least, must be attended 
at; University, College or Incorporated School of Medicine recog- 


nized by the “Provincial Medical Board.’ The first session must be 


attended during the year immediately succeding the Matriculation 
Examination, and the final session must be in the fourth year. 
Students wishing to register degrees in Arts must do so before the 


15th of September of the year in which they begin the study of 
Medicine in order to obtain a license as soon as they graduate from 


the University. 


C. The Province of Ontario. 


Everyone desirous of being registered as a matriculated medical 
Student in ‘the register of the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
of this Province, except as hereinafter provided, must present to the 
Registrar the official certificate of having passed the “Departmental 


Pass Arts Matriculation Examination,” and in addition Physics and 


Chemistry—whereupon he shall be entitled to be so registered upon 
the payment of twenty dollars and giving proof of his identity. 

Graduates in Arts of any University in His Majesty’s dominions, 
are not required to pass this examination, but may register their 
names with the Registrar of the College, upon giving satisfactory 
evidence of their qualifications, and upon paying the fee of twenty 
dollars. 

A certificate from the Registrar of any chartered University con- 
ducting a full Arts course in Canada, that the holder thereof matricu- 
lated prior to his enrolment in such University. and passed the 
examination in Arts prescribed for students at the end of the first 
year, shall entitle such student to registration as medical student 
under The Ontario Medical Act. 

Every ‘medical student, after mtriculating, shall be registered in 
the manner prescribed by the Council, and this shall be held ‘to be 
the beginning of his medical studies, which shall date from that 
registration. To become a Registered Practitioner in this province 
four years’ attendance at a recognized Medical School is required 
ald a fifth year to be spent in hospital or laboratory work must 
elapse before the final examination is granted. 

Students are examined in all the subjects of a mediéal curriculum 


by the Examining Board of ithe C. P. & S. of this province at three 


examinations, a primary (II. year), an intermediate (IV. year), and 
a final (V. year). 

Full details may be obtained on application to Dr. R. A. Pyne, 
Registrar, Cor. Bay and Richmond Sts., Toronto. 


D. The Province of New Brunswick. 


The matriculation requirements of this province are:— 

1. ENGLISH GRAMMAR, COMPOSITION, LITERATURE AND RHETORIC. 

2. ARITHMETIC, including vulgar and decimal fractions, extraction 
of the square and cube root and mensuration. 

3, ALGEBRA, to ‘tthe end of quadratic equations. 

4, GEOMETRY, first three books of Euclid. 

5. LATIN, first two books of Vinrgil’s A®neid, or three books of 
Cesar’s Commentaries, translation and grammar. 
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6. ELEMENTARY MECHANICS of solids and fluids, 
elements of statics, dynamics and hydrostatics. 

7. ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. 

8. CANADIAN AND BRITISH HIstory, with questions in 
geography. 

9. TRANSLATIONS and srammar of any two of the following lan- 
guages: Greek, French and German. 

In order to pass, a candidate must make an average of sixty per 
cent., with a minimum of forty per cent. in any one Subject. 

Dr. Stewart Skinner, of St. John, N.B., is the Registrar of the 
Council of Physicians and Surgeons of this province, and will furnish 
details on application. 

To become registered as a practitioner in this province it is now 
necessary to pass examinations in al] the Professional Branches. 


comprising the 


modern 


E. Province of Nova Scotia. 


The regulations of the Provincial Medical Board of this province 
for 1902-1903 are as follows: 


PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION AND REGISTRATION. 


1, No person shall begin or enter upon the study of medicine, for 
the purpose of qualifying himself to practice the same in this pro- 
vince, unless he first produces to ‘the Registrar a certificate from the 
examiners appointed by the Board to show that he has passed the 
Preliminary Examination in the subjects prescribed by the Rules and 
Regulations of the Board, or evidence of having passed such equiva- 
lent examination as is accepted by the Board, and unless he causes 
his name to be forthwith entered in the Medical Students’ Register as 
hereinafter specified (Rule 15). 

2. NO candidate shall be admitted to the Preliminary Examination 
unless at least fourteen days previous to such examination he has 
given notice to the Registrar of the Board of his intention to present 
himself for such examination, and unless he has produced to the 
Registrar satisfactory evidence itthat he has completed his sixteenth 
year and has paid a fee of ten dollars ($10.00) to the Registrar.* 

8. The Preliminary Examination {+ will embrace the following sub- 
jects, viz.:— 

(1) ENGuisH. (a) Language: Grammar, Analysis, Parsing. 

(b) Rhetoric and Composition including an essay on one 
of several set subjects from prescribed authors. t 

(c) Literature: History of English Literature: critical 
study of prescribed authors. ? 

(2) ARITHMETIC. Complete. 

(3) ALGEBRA. Simple Rules; Rules for the ittreatment of Indices; 
Surds; Extraction of Square and Cube Roots; Equations of 
the First Degree; Quadratic Equations of one unknown 
quantity. 

(4) GEOMETRY. Euclid, Books I.,IT., III., with Gasy deductions. 

(5) History anp GEocrapuy. British and Canadian History with 
questions in General Geography. 





* This fee shall not be returned in case of failure. 

t For copies of previous examination papers ($1.00 one entire set) apply to Registrar 
Provincial Medical Board. : 

{ English authors for 1903. DeQuincy, Joan of Are; Tennyson, The Princess; 
Dickens, Christmas Carol; Scott, Lady of the Lake, 
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(6) LATIN. (a) Translation from prescribed books with questions 
arising out of those books, and translation of easy 
passages not taken from such books.* 

(b) Grammar. 
(c) Composition. 
(7) One of the following: 


GREEK, (a) Translation from prescribed books, with questions 


arising out of those books, and translation of easy 
passages not taken from such books. 7 

(b) Grammar, as in Elementary Grammars. 

(c) Composition, as in Frost’s Greek Primer. 

FrencH. Translation from prescribed books with Grammar Ques- 
tions limited to the Accidence, and based upon the passages 
prescribed for translation. { 

GrRMAN. Translation and Grammar, as under French. || 

4. Examinations take place twice a year, beginning on the first 
Thursday in May and the last Thursday in August. 

On the same dates local examinations will be held, on application, 
at Sydney, C.B., Pictou, N.S., and at Yarmouth, N.S. Candidates 
taking local examinations are required to pay an additional fee of 
$2.00. 

5. Except where otherwise specified, the books prescribed by the 
Council of Public Instruction for the course leading to the grade B 
or High School Junior Leaving Examinations are recommended. 

6. In order to pass, a candidate must make fifty per cent. of marks 
in each subject. 

7. lf fifty per cent. is made in all subjects but one. and if in that 
subject the candidate shall have made at least 25 per cent. he may 
begin study, and attend for one medical year at any medical college 
recognized by the Board, and thereafter present himself for examina- 
tion in that subject alone, without payment of any additional fee, 
except in cases of candidates taking local examinations, who will be 
required to pay the usual $2.00 fee for such examination. 

8. A candidate failing in more than one subject, or failing to make 
25 per cent. in any subject, may not begin professional study; he 
will, however, at any subsequent examination, be exempted from all 
subjects in which he has already passed and shall for such examina- 
tion pay an additional fee of $5.00, (or $7.00 if a local examination be 
taken). 

9. Certificates will be issued to successful candidates, showing the 
subjects in which they have passed, and the extent to which their 
knowledge of these subjects was tested. 

10. Candidates who have passed the above examination will be 
admitted without further preliminary examination at all Canadian 
and American Colleges. 

11. This examination also satisfies the requirements of the General 
Medical Council of Great Britain as to the preliminary examination 
which must be passed by persons wishing to register as medical 
students, provided the candidate shall have passed in all subjects 
at one @xamination. 


* Latin for 1903, Casar, De Bello Gallico, Book V, with Virgil, Aineid, Book II. 
¢ Greek for 1903. Xenophon, Anabasis, Book ITI. 

{ French for 1903. Voltaire, Charles XII, Books I, IJ, III. 

i| German for 19)3, Buchheim, German Reader, Part I, 
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EXEMPTIONS. 


12, Graduates in Arts or Science of any recognized College or Uni- 
versity, also persons who have passed the entrance examination of 
the Nova Scotia Barristers’ Society, are not required to submit to 
this examination. 

13. The \Medical Board will also recognize pro tanto the following 
examinations: 

(1) The Matriculation or the Sessional Examinations of any char- 
tered University or College approved by the Board, including 
McGill University. 

(2) The Examinations for Teachers’ Licenses, Grade A or B of Nova 
Scotia, with 50 per cent. in required subjects. 

(3) The ‘Examinations for Junior or Senior High School Leaving 
Certificates of Nova Scotia, with 50 per cent. in required sub- 
jects. 

(4) The Examinations for Honour, First or Second Class Ordinary 
Diplomas, as issued by the Prince of Wales College, P.E.I., with 
50 per cent. in required subjects. 

(5) The Examinations for First or Second Class Teachers’ Licenses 
of Prince Edward Island, with 50 per cent. in required subjects. 

(6) The Examinations for First Class, or Grammar School Licenses 
of New Brunswick, with 50 per cent. in required subjects. 

(7) The Examinations for corresponding Licenses or Leaving Exami- 
nation Certificates issued by the Education departments of the 
other provinees of Canada, with 50 per cent. in required sub- 
jects. 

(8) The Matriculation or Preliminary Examinations of any Medical 
Licensing Board or Council authorized by law in His Majesty’s 
Dominions, with 50 per cent. in each subject. 

14. After passing his preliminary examination, the m?dical student 
may then enter upon ‘his professional course sat any University, 
Medical School or College approved by the Board. 


REGISTRATION. 


15. Immediately after entering upon his course évery person engaged 
in the study of méedicine for ‘the purpose of qualifying himself to 
practice in the Province of Nova Scotia shall forthwith cause to be 
entered in the register of the Board kept by the Registrar, and called 
the Medical Students’ Register, his name, age, place of residence, 
date and particulars of his preliminary examination, and place and 
date of his commencement of the study of Medicine. 

16. The fee for such registration is ten dollars ($10.00), except that 
candidates who already have paid $10.00 for the Matriculation Ex- 
amination are not required to pay any additional fee. 

17. Every »student must spend a period of at least four years in 
actual professional study subsequent to his having passed the pre- 
liminary or Matriculation Examination and b2ing registered as a 
medical student; and the prescribed period of study shall include 
four collegiate sessions of at least eight months duration each year. 

18. Professional examinations will be held twice during the year, 
one beginning in the month of April, the other in September. 

19. Notwithstanding the Regulations (Chap. III.—Professional Ex- 
aminations) during the year 1902 and until further notice, any can- 
didate for the License of the Board who produces to the Registrar 
Satisfactory certificates of having passed in the subjects of first and 
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second Professional Examinations at a regular Medical College or 
University recognized by the Board, will be exempted from further 
examinations in such subjects, and Shall be required to pass only 
the subjects of the third Professional Examination (Chap. III., Sec. 
16-22). 

The fee for the third Profesional Examination under the above 
conditions will be thirty-five dollars ($35.00), which will entitle suc- 
cessful candidates to the benefits of Chap. III., Sec. 22 equally and 
to the Same extent as is provided in said section for candidates who 
have taken all the examinations and paid the usual fees. 

20. Any person who produces to the Registrar satisfactory evi- 
dence to show that as a student in Arts or Science connected with 
any recognized University or College, he has attended a satisfactory 
course in Physics, Chemistry or Practical Chemistry, previous to his 
registration as a médical student, such course or courses will be ac- 
cepted by the Board as exempting from further attendance in such 
subject or subjects and a certificate of having as such Arts or 
Science Student previous to his registration or: as a regular mcdical 
student subsequent to such registration, passed an examination in 
either or all of these subjects equivalent to that required by the 
Board, will be accepted as exempting from further examination in 
any or all of said subjects. 

21. With regard to hospital attendance the requirement has been 
reduced from twenty-four to eighteen months, and six months at- 
tendance on the out-patient department of a general hospital or on 
the practice of a recognized dispensary will be accepted as an equi- 
valent portion of such eighteen months. 


NOTICE. 


The attention of Graduates in Medicine who may be think- 
ing of registering in the Province of Nova Scotia is called to 
the fact that notwithstanding the requirements of the recent 
Medical Act, Chap. 103, R.S. (N. S.), 1900, any person who at 
any time before the first day of July, A.D. 1899, commenced 
the study of medicine for the purpose of qualifying himself 
to practice the same in this Province, and who at any tume 
before the first day of July, A.D. 1902, complies with the condt- 
tions and provisions in that behalf contained in the revised 
statutes, fifth series, Chapter twenty-five, and Acts in amend- 
ment thereof, and in the rules and regulations made there- 
under and now in force, shall be entitled to registration under 
this Chapter, 1889, c. 32, s. 39, (2). 

A. W. H. LINDSAY, 
Reg. and Sec’y. P. M. Bd., N. 8. 


Prince Edward Island. 


The requirements of this province are the same as for New Bruns- 
wick and there is reciprocity with both New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia. 
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The subjects of the examination are as follows:— 


1, ENGLISH GRAMMAR, COMPOSITION, LITERATURE AND RHETORIC. 


2. ARITHMETIC, including vulgar and decimal fractions and extrac- 
tion.of the square and cube root and mensuration. 


3. ALGEBRA, to the end of quadratic equations, 
4, GEOMETRY, first three books of Buclid. 


0 LATIN, first two books of Virgil’s Agjneid, or three books of 
Cesar’s Commentary, translation and grammar. 


6. ELEMENTARY MECHANICS of Solids and fluids, comprising the 
elements of statics, dynamics and hydrostatics, and elementary 
chemistry. 
7. CANADIAN AND BRITISH History, with questions in modern 
geography, 


8. TRANSLATION and grammar of any two of the following subjects: 
Greek, French, German. 

Fifty per cent. of the marks in every subject shall be required for 
a pass, and 75 per cent. for honours. 


Province of Manitoba. 


The matriculation examination of McGill University is accepted 
by this province. The province holds an examination twice per year. 
The following are the fixed requirements:—(1) LaTIn, (2) MATHEMA- 
Tics, (3) ENGLIsH, (4) History, (5) BoTANyY, (6) PHysics. Subjects 1, 
2, 3, 4 the same as required for the Arts Maittriculation of Manitoba 
University, Parts I. and Il., and the same standard shall be required 
to enable the candidate to pass. 


Details of this examination can be obtained from the Registrar of 
the University of Manitoba. 


British Columbia. 


The College of Physicians and Surgeons of the province does not 
hold an examination in general education but accepts the examina- 
tions recognized by ‘the various boards and universities of the Do- 
minion. 

This province examines all candidates for a license in the profes- 
sional branches ,both primary and final. For dates of these exami- 
nations see almanack at beginning of the Medical Calendar. Dr. C. 
J. Fagan, Victoria, B.C., is the Registrar and Secretary of the 
Council. 


North-West«Territories. 


The College of Physicians and Surgeons of the North-West Terri- 
tories has no standard of matriculation. It accepts that of any 
Canadian Board or University. 


According to the Amended Medical Ordinances (1900), a licentiate 
of any province in Canada may register and practice in the North- 
West Territories on payment of the special fee and without exami- 
nation. The College reserves th right of examining graduates of 
all Universities. 


J. D. Lafferty, M.D., Calgary, Alberta, is the Registrar... The dates 
fixed for examinations will be found in the almanack. 
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Newfoundland. 


The Newfoundland Medical Board has a standard of preliminary 
education equivalent to that required by the General Council of 
Medical Education of Great Britain. 

The examinations for 1902-03 will consist of:— 

Compulsory. 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE.—Including grammar, composition and literature. 

ARITHMETIC.—Including vulgar and decimal fractions, and the ex- 
traction of the square root. 

ALGEBRA.—To the end of simple equations. 

GEOMETRY.—Euclid, books i, ii, iii, with easy questions on the sub- 
ject matter of the same. 

LATIN.—Including grammar, translation from specified authors, and 
translation of easy passages not taken from such authors. f 

ELEMENTARY MECHANICS of Solids and Fluids. tf 





Optional. § 
HISTORY OF BRITISH AMERICA.—With questions in modern geography. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND.—With questions of modern geography. 
FRENCH.—Translation and grammar. 
TERMAN.—Translation and grammar. 
GREEK.—Translation and grammar. || 
MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY. 
CHEMISTRY. 


(a) The Board will not, in future, accept any certificate of passing 
the matriculation or preliminary examination in general education, 
unless the whole of the subjects included in the matriculation or 
preliminary examination required by the Council for registration of 
Students of medicine have been passed at the same time. 


(b) Provided ithat a certificate of having passed a University 
examination required for graduation in Arts, or a senior or a higher 
local University examination, or an Intermediate grade examination 
of the Council of Higher Education of Newfoundland, or of the Grade 
I. Jicense for teachers of Newfoundland, wherein the specified sub- 
jects of general education are included, may be recognized for the 
purpose of registration. 


In order to pass a candidate must make fifty per cent. of marks in 
each subject. 

Certificates will be issued to successful candidates showing the 
subjects in which they passed, and the extent to which their know- 
ledge of these subjects was tested. 


Candidates who have passed the above examination will be ad- 
mitted without further preliminary examination at all Canadian and 
American Colleges. 


TrexT-BooKks.—Except when otherwise specified the books pre- 
scribed by the Council of Higher Education are recommended. 


¢ Latin for 190%, Cesar Gallic War, Book I; or Virgil, Auneid Book I. 
¢t As in Blackie’s Elements of Dynamics, or an equivalent. 


? In commnnicating with the Registrar, students will pleaze state the optional subject 
chosen. 


|| Greek for 1902, Xenophon, Anabasis, Book I; or Hellenica, Book I 
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TIME TABLES FOR SESSION 1902-1903. 


: Time Tables for the Session of 1903- 


cture Room ticket enregistration. 


“Sea 


| LECTURES. 


z 


IME TABLE ( 





* Class taken in divisions. 


TIME TABLE 





| Mon. | Tues. | Wed, Thur.} 





LECTURES. 
Anatomy eh eis eae Foe 
BPSIOIORY.< 0.5 oe.6, ba. 
SS eee ee 


Pharmacology 


and Therapeutics.... 


LABORATORY WORK. 


Practical Anatomy........ 
Prac. Chemistry. ...... ....- 


Prac. Physiology...........|- 


Prac. Histology, ...... ..... 


Demonstrations and Labor- 
atory Work, Pharmaco- 


logy.... 


e*eeeneeeoe 


t Half the class only. : iy 
Norz.—Students of the second year are required to attend Medical and Surgical Clinics and Demon- 


rations at M. G. H. and R. V. H. spring term in groups, 
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Certificates required for graduation. 
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TABLE OF THIRD YEAR. 
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TIME TABLE OF FOURTH YEAR LECTURES AND CLINIC q 
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+ In groups of four. 
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COURSES OF LECTURES. 


The Corporation cf the University on the recommendation 
of. the l’aculty of Medicine, in 1894, consented to the extension 
of the courses of lectures in medicine over a period of about 
nine months instead of six. 


By this means, (1) The students of the primary years have a 
more ample opportunity of becoming acquainted, by laboratory 
work, with those branches of study which form the scientific 
basis of their profession, and (2) the final students will be en- 
abled to utilize to better advantage the abundance of clinical 
material provided in the two Hospitals. 

By this arrangement the actual number of didactic lectures 
per session was decreased, but a corresponding increase was 
made in the amount of tutorial work and individual teaching 
in the laboratories for Chemistry, Physiology, Anatomy, Path- 
ology, and Bacteriology, as well as giving more time for clinical 
work in the Royal Victoria and Montreal General Hospitals, 
and a greater number of ward classes were also made possible 
during the session. 


The Faculty expects, by thus increasing the time that the 
different professors, lecturers and demonstrators devote to each 
student, to accomplish two very important ends: first, to do 
away with the injurious effects which result from attempting 
to condense the teaching of medicine and surgery into four or 
even five sessions of six months; second, to give each student a 
sounder and more thoroughly practical knowledge of his pro- 
fession than could be obtained by attending during even five 
sessions of six months each. 
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Anatomy. 


PROFESSOR:—FRANCIS J. SHEPHERD. 
LECTURER, APPLIED ANATOMY:—J. A. SPRINGLE. 


LECTURER AND SENIOR DEMONSTRATOR:—J. G. MCCARTHY. 


TAIT McKENZIE. 
J. A. HENDERSON. 
Js ds ROSE: 
A. E. ORR. 


DEMONSTRATORS :— is 


| R. A. WESTLEY. 
| H. M. CHURCH. 


ASSISTANT DEMONSTRATORS :— 
| A. T. BAZIN. 


blackboard. Frequent examinations are also held. 


e 


the course. 


assisted by his staff of Demonstrators. 





this branch. 


Every student must be examined at least three times on each 
part dissected, and no certificate is given unless the examina- 


tions are satisfactory. 


Special Demonstrations on the brain, thorax, abdomen, 
bones, etc., are frequently given. Prizes are awarded at. the 
end of the Session for the best examination on the fresh sub- 


ject. 


The Dissecting Room is open from 9 a.m to 6 p.m. In con- 
sequence of the excellent Anatomy Act of the Province of 


Quebec, abundance of material can always be obtained. 


A. MACKENZIB FORBES. 


Anatomy is taught in the most practical manner sossifile 
and its relation: to Medicine and Surgery fully considered. 
The lectures are illustrated by the fresh subject, moist and 
dry preparations, sections, models, plates and drawings on the 


A course of practical demonstrations in Medical, Surgical 
and ‘Topographical Anatomy is also given in the final year of 


The department of Practical Anatomy is under the direet 
control and personal supervision of the Professor of Anatomy, 


Ihe methods of teaching are similar to those of the best 
uropean schools, and students are thoroughly grounded in 








Medical Buildings.—Laboratory of Chemistry. 





Laboratory of Pharmacology. 
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Chemistry. 


PROFESSOR:—R. F. RUTTAN. 
DEMONSTRATOR:—J. R. ROEBUCK. 
; W. K. BRown. 
\H. D. Irvine. 
LABORATORY ASSISTANT:—R. O. MABEER. 


ASSISTANT DEMONSTRATORS:— 


The Department of Medical Chemistry is situated on the 
ground floor of the laboratory wing of the new building. The 
Students’ Laboratory, 80 by 45 feet, with ceiling 22 feet high, 
has recently been completely equipped, and has benches and 
sets of apparatus for 180 students. Adjoining this Laboratory 
is a smaller one for post-graduate teaching in medical 
chemistry and for advanced work, and a balance room in which 
is a reference library for the use of the staff and graduates 
employed in special work. 

The lecture room for chemistry on the opposite side of the 
hall has four rooms connected with it, in which lecture experi- 
ments are prepared, and which are used for storing appara- 
tus, preparations, ete., required for the lectures on chemistry 
and physics. 

The course in medical chemistry is a graded one. 


First Year:—During the autumn term of ‘the first year a 
short course of lectures in medical physics is given. These lee- 
tures are fully illustrated by experiments. The students, taken 
in groups, are required to study by experiments in the laboratory 
the more important phenomena of heat, sound, light and 
electricity. Lectures and demonstrations on the principles of 
chemistry are given three times per week during the winter 
and spring terms. Examinations are held at Christmas on 
medical physics, and in June on the theory of chemistry. 

Laboratory instruction in practical chemistry is given during 
the winter term, six hours per week. This course includes 
the experimental study of the laws of chemical action, the 
properties of typical elements and compounds, and a short 
course in qualitative analysis. Special attention is directed 
to instructing the students in keeping an accurate record of 
his observations and conclusions. These notes are examined 
daily and criticised. , 

Second Year:—A course of lectures and demonstrations, 
three per week, is given on Organie Chemistry in the autumn 
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term, and an examination is held at Christmas. During the 
winter and spring terms lectures and demonstrations are given 
on the application of chemistry to clinical diagnosis, sanita- 
tion and medical jurisprudence. 

Laboratory work in clinical and applied medical chemistry 
is required during the spring term. An examination in 
applied medical chemistry, practical and theoretical, is held 
in June. 

Students will find it greatly to their advantage to thaye a 
knowledge of elementary chemistry before entering upon the 
study of medicine. Graduates in arts of recognized uni- 
versities, on presenting certificates of having taken courses in 
theoretical and practical chemistry and physics, and of having 
passed examinations in the same, may be exempted from the 
chemistry of the first year. 


Physiology. 


THE JOSEPH MORLEY DRAKE PROFESSOR:—WESLEY MILLS. 
LECTURER:—W. S. Morrow. 


{ A. A. ROBERTSON. 


DEMONSTRATORS :— 
; A. H. GorRpDon. 


The purpose of this course is to make students thoroughly 
acquainted, as far as time permits, with modern Physiology ; 
its methods, its deductions and the basis on which the latter 
rest. -\ccordingly a full course of lectures is given, in which 
the physical, the chemical, and other aspects of the subject 
receive attention. 

In addition to the use of diagrams, plates, models, ete., every 
department of the subject is illustrated experimentally. The 
laboratory work for students has been greatly increased and 
during the season of 1901-1902 apparatus to the value of over 
three thousand dollars was added to the students’ laboratory. 
Laboratory work for Senior Students:— 

(1.) During a part of the Session there will be a course on 
Physiological Chemistry, in which the student will, under di- 
rection, investigate food stuffs, digestive action, blood, and the 
more important secretions and excretions, including urine. All 
the apparatus and material for this course will be provided. 

(2.) The remainder of the Session will be devoted to the 
performance of experiments (other than chemical) to illustrate 
important physiological principles. 
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Laboratory work for Junior Students :— 

This will be somewhat similar to the course for Senior stu- 
dents, but simpler and anatomico-physiological rather than 
chemical; like the work for second Year Students its main 
object will be the illustration of principles. 

The new Physiological Laboratory has been fitted up so as 
to permit of eighty students engaging in work at one time. 
The fittings and equipments of each bench are of the latest 
designs and are well adapted to their purpose. The apparatus 
was especially made by the best American and European makers 
and thoroughly tested before being accepted. 

Each pair of students is supplied with all the apparatus 
necessary to carry out the work of verifying a large number 
of the leading principles of physiology and registering the re- 
sults by the graphic method. 

Provision is also made for a course in Physiological Chem- 


istry, covering foodstuffs, digestion, the animal fluids, etc. 


The experience of the past session has fully justified expec- 
tations in regard to the Laboratory and the courses prescribed. 

For the purposes of group and class demonstration, other 
and more complicated apparatus is available, and will be added 
to as necessity requires. 

Additional rooms are provided, seven in number, for a de- 
partmental library and professor’s office, for preparation apart- 
ments, and workshop, and for phy siological research. 


Histology. 


PROFESSOR!—GEO. WILKINS. 
LECTURER:—N. D. GUNN. 

HuGH B. FRASER. 
{ WALTER B. FISKE. 
ASSISTANT DEMONSTRATOR:—H. B. CUSHING. 


DEMONSTRATORS !— 


The teaching of Histology and Microscopical Methods Is 


. Spread over two years. During both years practical instruc- 


tion will be given upon the preparation and mounting of speci- 
mens. Students will also be required to make drawings of the 
specimens prepared by them. 

For the First Year students, work will commence immedi- 
ately after the Christmas holidays and continue until the end 
of the session. The course will consist of laboratory work and 
demonstrations, with occasional lectures upon elementary and 
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systematic histology up to and including the digestive system. 
At the end of the session a practical examination will be held 
on the work done. | 

During the Second Year a course of demonstrations and 
laboratory work together with lectures will be given on more 
advanced histology and an examination held at Christmas. 


Pharmacology and Therapeutics. 
PROFESSOR:—A. D. BLACKADER. 
LECTURER:—J T. HALSEY. 
DEMONSTRATOR:—R. A. KERRY. 


The lectures on this subject are graded in the following 
manner:—For students of the Second Year, there is (1) 
three months’ course on Practical Materia Medica and Phar- 
macy, with demonstrations and exercises in the laboratory. 
Prescription writing and the various modes of administering 
drugs are explained and illustrated ; (2) a six months’ course on 
the physiological action of drugs, with practical demonstration 
of the action of the more important ones. In the Third Year 
attention is directed to the Therapeutic Application of all the 
more important drugs and remedial measures, including Elec- 
tricity, Hydrotherapy and Climatotherapy. 

The Eddie Morrice Laboratory, comprising pharmacological 
and chemical research rooms, has, through the liberality of Mr. 
Morrice, been fully equipped, and in it during the session 1903- 
1904 an optional course of practical exercises in pharmacology 
will be given to advanced students. 

Medicine. 
PROFESSOR:—JAMES STEWART. 
( I’. G. FINLEY. 
H. A. LAFLEUR. 
C. FY. MARTIN. 


ASSISTANT PROFESSORS:— 


While the lectures on this subject are mainly devoted to 
Special Pathology and Therapeutics, no opportunity is lost of 
illustrating and explaining the general laws of disease. With 
the exception of certain affections seldom or never observed 
in this country all the important internal diseases of the body, 
except those peculiar to women and children, are discussed, and 
their Pathological Anatomy illustrated by the large collection 
of morbid preparations in the University Museum, and by fresh 
specimens contributed by the Professor of Pathology. 
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The College possesses an extensive. series oO} 


plates and 
models illustrative of the histological and anatomical aD 
pearances of disease, and the wards of the General and Royal 
Victoria Hospitals afford the lecturers ample opportunities to 
refer to living examples of very many of the maladies de- 
scribed, and to demonstrate the results of treatment. 


Clinical Medicine. 


PROFESSOR:—JAMES STEWART. 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSORS:—F. G. FINLEY AND H. A. LAFLEUR. 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR:—C. F MARTIN. 
( G. GORDON CAMPBELL. 
\W. F. HamIuron. 
DEMONSTRATOR:—S. RIDLEY MACKENZIR. 


LECTURERS:— 


The instruction in Clinical Medicine is conducted in the 
theatres, wards, out-patient rooms and laboratories of the 
Royal Victoria and Montreal General Hospitals. 

The courses include :— 

I. The reporting of cases by every member of the Gradu- 
ating Class, a certain number of cases being assigned to each 
student, 

Il. Bedside instruction for members of the Graduating 
Class. 

II. Clinies weekly in each hospital. 

IV. Tutorial instruction for the Junior Classes, in the wards 
and out-patient rooms of both hospitals. 

VY. Instruction in Clinical Chemistry and Bacteriology. 


Surgery. 
PROFESSOR:—THOMAS G. RODDICK. 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR:—J. M. ELDER. 
LECTURER:—A. E. GARROW. 


This course consists of the principles and practice of Sur- 
gery and Surgical Pathology, illustrated by a large collection 
of preparations from the Museum, as well as by specimens ob- 
tained from cases under observation at the hospitals. The 
greater part of the course, however, is devoted to the Practice 
of Surgery, in which attention is constantly drawn to cases 
which have been observed by the class during the session. The 
various surgical appliances are exhibited, and their uses and ap- 
plication explained. Surgical Anatomy and Operative Surgery 
form special departments of this course. 
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Clinical Surgery. 


PROFESSOR:—JAMES BELL. 
AssocIiATE PROFESSOR:—GEORGE E. ARMSTRONG. 
( A. E,. GARROW. 
LECTURERS:— < J. A. HUTCHISON. 
J. M. ELDER. 


DEMONSTRATOR:—KENNETH CAMERON. 


The teaching in Clinical Surgery is conducted at the Mont- 
real General and Royal Victoria Hospitals. 

I. In the amphitheatre of each of these hospitals, demon- 
strations are given and operations are performed before the 
Senior and Junior Classes on alternate days. 

II. Small ward classes of about ten men in each are taken 
through the wards by the surgeon in attendance, and instruc- 
tion given at the bedside concerning the nature and manage- 
ment of surgical cases, in each hospital, at least once per week, 
Similar classes are also taken into the wards daily by the Sur- 
gical Assistants for instruction in diagnosis and reporting. 

III. Beds are assigned to students in rotation, and each 
student is required to carefully study and report cases and to 
assist in the surgical dressing of the same. Certificates of 
case reporting are given, and are essential to oraduation. 

IV. In the Out-patient department students have an excep- 
tionally good opportunity to study a great variety of injuries, 
to witness operations in minor surgery, to come into personal 
contact with patients and to take part in the application of a 
variety of surgical dressings and appliances. 


Obstetrics and Diseases of Infants. 


PROFESSOR:—J. CHALMERS CAMERON. 
LECTURER:—D. J. EVANS. 
DEMONSTRATOR:—JAMES BARCLAY. 
ASSISTANT DEMONSTRATOR:—H. R. D. GRAY. 


This course will embrace: (1) Lectures on the principles 
and practice of the obstetric art, illustrated by diagrams, fresh 
and preserved specimens, the artificial pelvis, complete sets of 
models illustrating the deformities of the pelvis, wax prepara- 
tions, bronze mechanical pelvis, ete. (2%) Bedside instruction 
in the Montreal Maternity, including external palpation, pel- 
vimetry, the mangement and. after-treatment of cases. (3) 
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A complete course on obstetric operations with the Tarnier- 
Budin phantom. (4) The diseases of infancy. (5) A course 
of individual clinical instruction at the Montreal Maternity. 

The course is carefully graded and instruction is given sep- 
arately to students of the Third and Fourth Years. 

Particular attention is given to clinical instruction, and a 
clinical examination similar to that held in Medicine and Sur- 
gery, now forms an important part of the Final examination. 


A short course of lectures on diseases of infancy is given, 
supplemented by clinical demonstration and ward work. The 
demonstrators give special demonstrations from time to time 
and take the students in groups for the purpose of examination 
and review. 


Gynzecology. 


PROFESSOR:—WM. GARDNER. 
LECTURERS:—F. A. M. LOCKHART AND W. W. CHIPMAN. 
DEMONSTRATOR:—J. D. CAMBRON. 


The didactic course is graded, and consists of from forty to 
forty-five lectures given at intervals alternating with the lec- 
tures on Obstetrics and extending throughout the session. 
The anatomy and physiology of the organs and parts concerned 
are first discussed. Then the various methods of examination 
are fully deseribed, the necessary instruments exhibited, and 
their uses explained. 


The diseases peculiar to women are considered as fully as 
time permits, somewhat in the following order:—Disorders 
of Menstruation; Leucorrhoea; Diseases of the External Gen- 
ital Organs; Inflammations, Lacerations and Displacements of 
the Uterus; Pelvic Cellulitis and Peritonitis and Inflammation 
of the Ovaries and Fallopian Tubes; Benign and Malignant 
growths of the Uterus; Tumours of the Ovary; Diseases of the 


Bladder and Urethra. The lectures are illustrated as fully as 


possible by drawings and morbid specimens. 

Clinical teaching, including out-patient and bed-side in- 
struction is given at both the Royal Victoria and Montreal Gen- 
eral Hospitals by Professor Gardner and Doctors Lockhart, 
Chipman and Cameron. A large amount of Clinical material 
is thus available fox practical ‘nstruction in this department 
of medicine. Numerous operations are done before the class 
and made the subject of remarks. In addition to the ward- 
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patients, each hospital conducts a large out-patient Gynaeco- 
logical Clinic, to which gh anced students are admited in rota- 
tion, and instructed in digital and bi-manual examination and 
in the use of instruments hs diagnos! 

Particular attention is thus given to Clinical instruction, 
and a Clinical examination in Gynaec ology similar to that held 
in Medicine and Saivery, now forms part of the Final exam- 


ination. 
Medical Jur!sprudence. 


PROFESSOR:—GEO. WILKINS. 


This course is treated of in its medical as well as medico- 
legal aspects. Special attention is devoted to the subject of 
blood stains, the chemical, microscopical and ne .copic tests 
for which are fully described and shown to the class. The 
various spectra of blood in its different conditions are shown 
by the microspectroscope, so well adapted for showing the re- 
actions with exceed! ngly minute quantities of sus spected mate- 
rial. Recent resear ches in the diagnosis of human from anl- 
mal blood are alluded to. In addition to the other subjects 
usually included in a course of this kind, Toxicology is taken 
up. The modes of action of poisons, general evidence of pois- 
oning. and classification of poisons are first treated of, after 
which the more common poisons are described, with reference 
to symptoms, post-mortem appearance and chemical tests. The 
post-mortem appearances are illustrated by plates, and the tests 
are shown to the class. 


Ophthalmology and Otology. 


PROFESSOR:—F. BULLER. 
J. J. GARDNER. 
' J. W. STIRLING. 
DEMONSTRATOR:—W. G. M. BYERS. 


LECTURERS:— 


This will include a course of from twenty-five to thirty di- 
dactic lectures on Opthalmology and Otology, delivered at the 
college buildings. In these will -be aiased especially t the 
methodical, clinical examination of the organs of sight and 
hearing, 1 the classification and pathology of the diseases affect- 
ing them, and the general principles underlying the diagnosis 


and treatment of affections of the eye and ear. 
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Systematic clinical instruction will be given at the bi-weekly 
clinics in the out-patient departments of the General and 
Royal Victoria Hospitals where students have une xcelled op- 
portunities for thoroughly grounding themselves in the work 
of these branches. The operative work of eye and ear surgery 
is fully open to undergraduates on d; ays set apart for the pur- 
pose, and special courses for instruction in refractive work 
dnd the use of 4 the opthalmoscope can also be senses for 
times convenient to the teachers and students. 


Biology. 


D. P. PENHALLOW :—PROFESSOR OF BoTANY. 
Hi, W. MacBRIDE:—PROFESSOR OF ZOOLOGY. 


The course in elementary Biology is designed to prepare 
for special study in medical subjects. Under the supervision 
of the professors of Botany and Zoology it will be given dur- 
ing the autumn term—Zoology first eight weeks; Botany Jast 
four weeks, 


A.—Animal Biology. 


In this course the furdamental properties of pr: otoplasm will 
be discussed ; the principles of the formation of tissues: the for- 
mation of organs; an outline of vertebrate structure atid fune- 
tion, as éxemplified by Paramoecium and Vorticella, Hydra, 
Lumbrieus and the Dog-fish. 

Two lectures and one laboratory period each week. 

An optional course in Hmnbryorexy, especially designed for 
medical students, is given by the Professor of Zoology, and 
1s open to the students of the Medical Faculty. 


B.—Plant Biology. 


The course in Plant Biology will deal chiefly with the gen- 
eral properties of cytoplasm; the structure and nature of the 
plant cell; movement; nutrition; respiration; fixation of. car- 
bon; division of labor ‘and origin ‘of organs; evolution of plant 
forms, These principles will be illustrated in their more 
simple forms by a Myxomycete, Pleurococcus, Spirogyra and 
Oedogonium, Fucus, Saccharomyces and Pteris. 


Two lectures and one demonstration each week, beginning 
on Monday, November 23rd, 1903. 
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Pathology and Bacteriology. 


PROFESSOR:—J. G. ADAMI. 
LECTURER:—A. G, NICHOLLS. 


( G. A. CHARLTON. 


FELLOWS:— H. W. THOMAS. 
| LEO LOEB. 
D. P. ANDERSON. 
DEMONSTRATORS IN PATHOLOGY:— J. McCRAE. 


D. D. MacTAGGART. 


DEMONSTRATOR IN BACTERIOLOGY:—H. B. YATES. 
DEMONSTRATOR IN NEUROPATHOLOGY:—D. A. SHIRRES. 
ASSISTANT DEMONSTRATOR IN PATHOLOGY:—E. A. ARCHIBALD. 
ASSISTANT DEMONSTRATOR IN BACTERIOLOGY:—J. A. WILLIAMS. 


The teaching, both didactic and practical, in the subjects of 
Pathology and Bacteriology, are given by the Professor of 
Pathology and his staff. 


For the use of this Department an extensive series of lab- 
oratories has been set aside and are now in active use on the 
top floor of the new wing of the Faculty, and inasmuch as the 
old Pathological Laboratory was established and equipped by 
the late J. H. R. Molson, these new laboratories retain the 
name of the J. H. R. Molson Laboratories. 


They consist of a large and admirably lighted class room 
for general classes capable of accommodating with ease 70 
students at a time, so arranged that each student in the bac- 
teriological and pathological courses does the microscopical 
work at one table and immediately behind him is his locker 
and bench for the preparation of material, preparation of cul- 
ture media, etc. In this room at one end there is also a small 
demonstration theatre or quarter circle capable of accommo- 
dating the whole class at work in the laboratory at one time 
and used for demonstration purposes, and at the other end a 
service department from which are given out materials. Fur- 
ther arrangements are installed for lantern demonstrations for 
the whole class. The large laboratory is so arranged that the 
students can perform their practical work with the least amount 
of moving about the room, the students working in pairs and 


haying all the necessary apparatus, reagents, etc., immediately 
by them. 











Laboratory of Pathology and Bacteriology. 





In the Laboratory of Hygiene. 
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The following courses constitute the teaching in these sub- 
jects :— 

1. A course of General Pathology for the students of the 
Third Year; optional for those of the Fourth Year. Lec- 
tures are delivered twice weekly throughout the winter and 
spring terms. | 

2. A course of Elementary Bacteriology for students of the 
First Year—eight lectures with demonstrations being given 
during the spring term. 

3. A course of lectures upon Bacteriology in Relation to 
Disease, for students of the Third Year, given three times 
weekly during the autumn term. 

4. A course of Demonstrations in the Performance of Autop- 
sies to students of the Third Year. The demonstrations are 
held weekly from October until Christmas. 

5. Demonstrations upon the Autopsies of the week to stu- 
dents of the two Final years. These are given during the 
Session by Drs. Adami and Nicholls at the Royal Victoria 
Hospital, and Drs. MacTaggart, Anderson and McCrae at the 
Montreal General Hospital. 





Practical Courses. 


6. The performance of Autopsies. Each student is required 
to take an active part in at least six autopsies. These are con- 
ducted at the General and the Royal Victoria Hospitals. In 
addition to the actual performance of the sectio cadaveris, the 
students are expected to attend practical instruction given with 
each autopsy in the method of preparation and microscopical 
examination of removed tissues, so as to become proficient in the 
methods of preparation, staining and mounting. 


7. A practical course in the Bacteriology. of Infectious Dis- 
eases, for students of the Third Year. This course is held 
twice weekly during the autumn term. A deposit is required 
in connection with each practical course to cover cost of break- 
age and loss, subject to refund of balance at the close of the 
session, : 

8. A practical course in Morbid Histology to students of 
the Third Year. This is held twice weekly during the winter 
term. Students are instructed in the staining and mounting 
of specimens, and as a rule six sections are distributed at each 
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meeting of the class so that each student obtains a large repre- 


sentative series of morbid tissues, altogether about 120 in num- 
ber. 

9. A course of demonstrations upon Morbid Anatomy, mu- 
seum specimens, once weekly during the autumn and winter 
terms to students of the Fourth Year. 

In addition to the above the staff of the department gives 
instruction to the more advanced students who desire to take 
any special work in the laboratories, this more especially dur- 
ing the vacations. 

For this .purpose a special set of rooms has been set apart 
for Post-Graduate and Advanced Instruction. Accommoda- 
tion has been provided for classes of twelve to fifteen. In con- 
uection with these laboratories for advanced work there is @ 
departmental reference library, rooms for photography, ete. 

Optional courses are conducted by the demonstrators of Path- 
ology and the demonstrator of Neuro-pathology during the Ses- 
sion. Classes in Clinical Pathology and Microscopy are given 
at the General and Royal Victoria Hospitals under the direc- 
tion of the professors and lecturers in Clinical Medicine. 

In connection with this Department, two Research and 
Teaching Fellowships have been established, one by the Faculty 
of Medicine and one by the Governors. 


Hygiene. 


STRATHCONA PROFESSOR:—T. A. STARKEY. 


Owing to the endowment of the Department of Hygiene by 
the Right Honorable Lord Strathcona, a teaching Laboratory 
has been established in connection with the Chair of Hygiene. 

The compulsory course in Hygiene consists of three lessons 
per week during the winter and spring terms. ‘The course in- 
cludes the hygiene of air, soil, water and climate; health re- 
sorts, personal hygiene, bathing, exercise, clothing, hygiene of 
special life periods; food and diet;food supply; food diseases 
and adulterations; hygiene of dwellings; heating, lighting and 
ventilation; sanitary fittings; municipal sanitation; water sup- 
ply; sewage; drdinage; refuse disposal; burial of the dead; 
hygiene of occupation; offensive trades; hygiene of hospitals , 
prisons, etc.; preventive medicine; methods of dealing with in- 
fectious diseases and epidemics; communicable diseases of anl- 
mals; organization of health boards; sanitary law and admin- 
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istration in relation to the medica] practitioner: vital statistics 


in relation to the healthfulness of communities. 

The museum, model room, and laborat: ory are equipped with 
working models and apparatus ifabiestive of application of. 
hygienic principles. 

An optional practical course will be open to students wish- 
ing to undertake more advanced work. 

Special courses of instruction are given to graduates wish- 
ing to qualify themselves in sanitary work, or to obtain the 
diploma in Public Health. “See ‘Post-Graduate Practical 
Courses.” 

The Laboratory has been equipped with the apparatus 
needed in giving practical illustration in Hygiene either as 
demonsirations to large classes of students, or as practical 
work for smaller groups. 

The arrangement is as follows:— 

The Hygiene Department occupies the entire north end of 
the building on the mezzanine floor, having the floor space cor- 
responding with that of the pao of Histology. The 
main laboratory is 60 x 50 feet, and it is well equipped with 
apparatus for demonstrations and nipotieal work in Hygiene. 
Adjoining it is a balance room and private laboratory, 13x15 
feet. Opening off the main laboratory is the model room, 
about 45 x 30 feet, ast t of which can also be used as additional 
laboratory space for the carrying out of special experiments 
and researches, which it would be inconvenient to carry on in 
the main laboratory. The corridor, 40 x 15 feet, leading to 
the main laboratory, has been fitted up with cases for the 
smaller museum specimens and models, lantern slides, ete. 


Laryngology and Rhinology. 


PROFESSOR!:—H. S. BIRKETT. 
DEMONSTRATOR:—H. D. HAMILTON. 


This course will consist of practical lessons in the use of 
the Laryngoscope and Rhinoscope. The instruction will be 
‘arried en with small classes, so that individual attention may 
be insured. A limited number of clinical lectures bearing 
upon interesting cases atending the clinic will be delivered 
during the session. These lectures will be, however, of an 
eminently practical nature. 
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Mental Diseases. 


PROFESSOR:—T. J. W. BURGESS. 


This course will comprise a series of lectures at the Uni- 
versity on Insanity in its various torms, from a medical as 
well as from a medico-legal standpoint. ‘The various types of 
mental diseases will be illustrated by cases in the Verdun Hos- 
pital, where clinical instruction will be given to visiting groups 
of Senior students at intervals throughout the session. 


Diseases of Infants and Children. 


_ A. D. BLACKADER. 


y > - oe 
PROFESSORS: 5 ae os 


| CAMERON. 


Although this subject does not constitute a special chair in 
the University, systematic instruction is given (a) in connec- 
tion with the chair of Obstetrics and Diseases of Infants, by 
Prof. Cameron; (b) by a course of lectures, clinical and didac- 
tic, by Prof. Blackader; and (c) through the Children’s Clinic 
at the Montreal General Hospital, at the Infants’ Home, and 
at the Montreal Foundling and Baby Hospital. 


“linical Microscopy. 


This course, which is given during the Spring Term of the 
Third Year, is essentially a practical one and is in charge of 
Professor C. F. Martin, assisted by Drs. W. F. Hamilton, G. G. 
Campbell, Ridley MacKenzie, C. F. Wylde and F. B. Jones. 
It is a laboratory course forming part of the Third Year in- 
struction in medicine and is held in the Pathological Labora- 
tory of the Medical Building. The classes are held twice 
weekly, each demonstration lasting two hours. 

Students are given instruction in the microscopic appear- 
ances of normal and abnormal sediments in the urine, me-' 
thods of examination of the blood in the fresh and dried state 
of preparation; minu.e appearances of the sputum, stomach 
contents and feces, as well as of the various animal parasites 
of the alimentary tract. 

In addition to this the student is given an opportunity of 
examining the various bacteria of importance /in clinical med- 
icine and surgery. 

Various specimens of special interest which are found in 
the hospitals from time to time, are examined as occasion 
arises at the demonstrations. : 
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DOUBLE COURSES. 
B.A. and M.D. 


By special arrangement with the Faculty of Arts , it is now 
possible for students to obtain the double degree of B.A., and 
M.D., C.M., and also B.Sc. and M.D., after only six years of 
study. 


Course Leading to B.A. and M D. 
It has been decided to allow the Primary subjects (Anat- 


omy, Physiology and Chemistry) in medicine to count as 
subjects of the Third and Fourth Years in Arts. . It fol- 
Jows then that at the end of four years’ study a student may 
oltain his B.A. degree and have two years of his medical 
course completed. 

The remaining two years of study are devoted to the Third 
and Fourth Year subjects in Medicine. 

The special provisions for Medical Students in the Arts 
course are as follows :— 

During the first two years in the Faculty of Arts students 
taking the double course will complete their studies in Biol- 
ogy, Physics and Hlementary Chemistry. 

I.—In the Third Year:— 

(a) Anatomy and Practical Anatomy, Histology and 
Physiology, of First Year Medicine. 

(b) Two of the courses which are not placed under the 
heading “Science” in the Arts curriculum. The 
time tables of the two Faculties allow the following 
to be chosen :— | 
(1) French or Moral Philosophy or Economics. 

(2) Political Science. 

(c) Either one or two hours weekly in English Com- 
position.* 

Il.—In the Fourth Year:— 

(a2) Anatomy and Practical Anatomy, Histology, 

Physiology, Chemistry, of Second Year Medicine. 

(b) One hour weekly in English Composition, if only 

one has been taken in the Third Year. 





* Norzs.—Students are recommended to distribute their English composition over 


two years, 
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B. Sc. (Arts) and M.D. 


The Faculties of Arts and Medicine have organized a course 
of six years’ study leading to the double degrees of Bachelor 
of Science (Arts) and Doctor of Medicine. 

The requirements of this course are as follows :- 

Ree et Be student who proceeds to the Double 
Course must pass a matriculation examination consisting of 
English, History, ahaa ies (Part (1), French, German, 
and Latin. 

First Year.—During the First Year the course will include 
English, Irench, Geta ian, Mathematics and Physics, of the 
first year of the b.A. Course. 

Second Year—During this year English of the second 
year B.A. Course, French, German, Chemistry and Elemen- 
tary Biology. The course in Chemistry consists of three lec- 
lures per week and two laboratory periods of three hours. 
The Biology will consist up to Christmas of the Zoology of the 
Second Year in the Faculty of Arts, which is the same as that 
required of Iirst Year students in Medicine with the mor- 
phology of the frog in addition. After Christmas (spring term 
Arts), the student may proceed either to a continued course 
in Animal Biology comprising the osteology of the rabbit and 
the histology of its tissues, or he may proceed with the Botany 
of the Second Year in the Faculty of Arts. This course in 
Botany is introductory io the more specialized work of the 
Third Year, and will be represented by a number of types, 
including the flowering plants and the determination of spe- 
cies. ‘T'wo lectures and two laboratory periods each ‘reel 
during spring term. 

In the event of a student selecting Animal Biology after 
Christmas, he must have taken before Christmas the course 
in Biology as laid down for medical students, 1.¢., both Zoo- 
logy and Botany. If the student select Botany after Christ- 
mas, he must have taken Zoology of the second year in the 
B.Sc. Course, t.e., the anatomy of the frog, in addition to that 
required of medical students. 

Lhird Year.—TVhe student will enter in the Third Year of 
his course upon the study of medical subjects proper, having 


a good theoretical and’ practical knowledge of Inorganic 


VL ae i a ts 4 ‘i os : 
Chemistry, and will have had a more thorough training in 
Biology than at present can be given the regular students in 
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medicine. The time, therefore, during this year, which in 
the regular medical curriculum is devoted to Chemistrv. Prac- 
tical Chemistry and Biology, will be available for Science sub- 
jects of the B.Sc. Course; and a student will have the option 
of four different branches of science, which shall in each case 
consist of a full regular course, together with one-half an 
honor course, the honor course to be given between Septem- 
ber and Christmas. 

(1) Zootogy.—Two lectures during the week, and two lab- 
oratory periods of about two hours. This course takes up the 
study of parasitic forms, of comparative osteology and embry- 
ology. In addition to this is a half Honor Course, which will 
consist of a critical study of some such work as Verworn’s 
General Physiology, or Spencer’s General Biology. 

(II) Puystcs.—Two lectures and one period of three hours 
laboratory work per week. The student may proceed either 
with Heat and Light, as in the third year Physics Course in 
Arts, or with Electricity and Magnetism constituting thé 
fourth year Physics in Arts; or he may take a portion of each 
of these courses, and in addition would do advanced work con- 
stituting a half honor course from September to Christmas. 

(III) Curmistry.—Two lectures per week and two labora- 
tory periods—the time before Christmas to be devoted to 
Physical Chemistry, and during the second term to Organic 
Chemistry, including organic preparations, with advanced work 
constituting a Half Honor course from September to Christ- 





mas. | 

(IV) Borany.—This course is designed to give a compre- 
hensive knowledge of plant structure and relationships. The 
principles of devlopment will be illustrated by type studies, 
which mav also serve as the basis for more special work in 
Bacteriology, Physiology, Ecology or Paleobotany. It com- 
prises:—(a) Microscopy, including determination of ampli-~ 
fications, micrometry, drawings, section cutting and prepara- 
tion of microscopic objects. This work presupposes famil- 
iarity with the optics of the microscope as given in Physics 
“9” Of the second year Arts; (b) critical studies of the Thal- 
lophyta and Pteridophyta, as illustrated by selected types. 
Tio lectures and two laboratory periods each week through- 


out the session. 
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Students will also be required to take one-half of the honor 
work of the Fourth Year Arts in experimental plant Physi- 
ology, as based upon the following works :— 

Pfeffer, Plant Physiology; MacDougall, Experimental Plant 
Physiology; Darwin and Acton, Practical Physiology of 
Plants. One lecture and four laboratory hours per week during 
autumn term. 

It will be permitted also if a student so desires it, to substitute 
a half honour course in Chemistry, Physics, or Geology, for the 
half honour course in Botany. 

In the fourth year of this six years’ course, Wednesday atter- 
noon and Saturday morning of each week will be available for 
laboratory work in connection with still more specialized study 
in the subject which has been selected during the third year; 
or a student may proceed with a branch of science other than 
the one selected for his third year work, provided he is sufficiently 
well grounded to enable him to do the special work which may 
be assigned to him. 

Thus the first two years of the six years’ course are devoted 
entirely to the Faculty of Arts, the student taking the option of 
Biology instead of Mathematics for the second year. 

In the Third and Fourth Years work will be given partially 
in the Faculty of Arts and partially in the Faculty of Medicine. 
In the Third Year the studies in the two Faculties will be 
nearly equal; in the Fourth Year they will. be almost entirely 
in the Medical Faculty. 

The Fifth and Sixth Years will be occupied by the regular 
enrriculum of the Third and Fourth Years in Medicine. 

To secure privileges connected with either of the double 
courses described above, certificates of registration in the Medical 
Faculty must be presented at the beginning of each year to the 
Dean of the Faculty of Arts; and at the end of each session in 
the first two years certificates of attendance on lectures and of 
passing the corresponding examinations must also be presented. 
At the end of the Third and Fourth Years certificates must be 
presented to show that the full curriculum of the Medical Fa- 
eulty for the year has been completed. 

A certificate of Licentiate in Arts will be given along with 
the professional degree in Medicine to those who, previous to 
entrance upon their professional studies proper, have completed 
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two years in the Faculty of Arts, and have duly passed the pre- 
scribed examinations therein. 

The Faculty of Medicine strongly recommends students to take 
an Arts course before beginning Medicine whenever possible, 
dey oting special attention to Chemistry, Biology, Physics, and 
German. Should a student have but one year at his disposal he 
is advised to take Chemistry, Biology and Physics of the Faculty 
of Arts as a preliminary training for Medicine. 


Vi. 


GRADUATE AND ADVANCED COURSES. 


The Faculty of Medicine in 1896 established post-graduate 
and special courses in connection with the Montreal General and 
Royal Victoria Hospitals and the various laboratories in the 
University buildings. These courses will be continued in 1903- 
1904. 

There will be two distinct sets of courses, one a short practical 
and clinical course for medical men in general practice who 
desire to keep in touch with recent advances in Medicine, Sur- 
gery and Pathology, and who wish special clinical experience in 
Gynecology, Ophthalmology, Laryngology, etc. ‘This course 
will last four weeks, beginning on the first of June. 

A special detailed programme will be prepared, and will be 
sent on application in February next. The fee, including hos- 
pital fees for both hospitals, is forty dollars. 

The other courses will be for those who have just completed 
their regular course in Medicine, and desire special Laboratory 
or Clinical teaching before beginning practice. 

Arrangements have also been made to accommodate a limited 
number of such graduates who desire advanced and research 
work. 

Commodious laboratories for advanced work have been 
equipped in connection with the Pathological and Clinical de- 
partments of both the Royal Victoria and Montreal General 
Hospitals, and in connection with the general laboratories for 
Pathology, Pharmacology, Physiology and Chemistry, recently 
altered and extended, in the new buildings of the Faculty. 

Recent graduates of recognized universities desiring to qual- 
ify for examinations by advanced laboratory courses, or who 
wish to engage in special research, may enter at any time by 
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giving notice. stating the courses desired and the time at 


their disposal. 

All the regular clinics and demonstrations of both hospitals 
will be Open to such students on the same conditions as under- 
eraduates in medicine of this University. 

These laboratories have been open for graduates since May Ist, 
1896. 

Further details regarding courses, fees, etc., may be obtained 


on applica bic yn to the Registrar. 


The Graduate Course of 1903. 


The eighth regular course of instruction for General 
Practitioners will be conducted as before by the Faculty of 
Medicine of McGill University. 

The course for 1903 eee Monday, June Ist, and will be 
continued for four weeks, closing June 27th. Time-Tables are 
issued each week, giving the ~ place and hour for clinics, 
demonstrations and laboratory work. 

The course is essentially a practical one, and every facility 
will be afforded for the study of the abundant clinical material 
in the outdoor and indoor departments of the Montreal 
General ‘and Royal Victoria Hospitals. There are no under- 
eraduate students attending the practice of the Hospitals 
during the month of June, so that members of the post 
iss will have the whole of this clinical field to 


! 
| 


eraduate cl: 
themselves. 

The two hospitals have accommodation for four hundred 
indoor patients, and the aggregate number of consultations 10 
the metda or departments is approximately five thousand per 
month. 

While a full course of clinical and laboratory instruction 
has been arranged, members of the post. graduate class should 
not feel it incumbent upon them to attend all of these courses 
unless they so desire; the somewhat full programme having 
been designed to afford room for selection. The experience 
of the Faculty in the past has been that some members of the 
post gi raduate class wish to give the whole of their time to 
Medicine, others to Surgery, while a-few are particularly 
interested in the Specialties and in Clinical and General 
Laboratory work. It is with the view of meeting these various 
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demands that the Faculty this year has decided 
subjects on the programme largely optional. 


LO Make The 


(a.)—Laboratory Instruction.—Systematic Laboratory instrue- 
tion is given from 9 to 10.30 every morning, on Microscopical 
Methods, Clinical Microscopy, Clinica] Chemistry and 
Urinalysis, Analysis of Stomach Contents and Clinical 
Bacteriology; including the diagnosis of Diphtheria, Tuber- 
culosis, etc., the Histology of the blood in disease. and Serum 
Diagnosis. These courses are conducted under the direction 
of Professors Ruttan and Adami. A course of Operative 
Surgery on the cadaver is given from 8 to 9 am. by Dr. 
Kenneth Cameron, during the second and third weeks of the 
course. 

(b.)—Special Demonstrations.— These demonstrations are 
given daily from 10.30 io mid-day, and will consist of one or 
more of the following :—Operative Gynecology, Prof. Gardner: 
Operative Midwifery, Professor Cameron; Sanitary Topics, 
Professor Starkey; Clinical use of the Roentgen Rays, Pro- 
fessor Girdwood; Demonstrations on post mortem specimens, 
Professor Adami and Dr. McCrae; Treatment of Deformities, 
Dr. Tait McKenzie; and Medical Examination for Life 
Insurance, Prof. Wilkins. 


‘c.\—Medical and Surgical Clinies.—For four days each week 
during the first two hours of the a [ternoon, there are theatre 
clinies or classes on groups of cases in the wards of the 
Montreal General and Royal Victoria Hospitals. Those in 
Medicine at the Montreal General Hospital are given by Pro- 
fessors Blackader and Lafleur: in Surgery, by Prof. Armstrong 
and Dr. Hutchison: at the Royal Victoria Hospital in 
Medicine, by Prof. Stewart and Dr. Hamilton: in Surgery, by 
Prof. Bell and Drs. Archibald and Keenan. 

(d.\—Clinics in Special Departments of Medicine and Surgery.— 
One or more of these clinics are given in the Hos- 
pitals each afternoon after the regular medical or surgical 
chnic. In Opthalmology, including demonstrations in the 
use of the Opthalmoscope, Prof. Buller and Drs. Gardner, 
Stirling and Byers; Dermatology, Dr. G. G. Campbell; Genito- 
Urinary Surgery, Prof. Bell and Dr. Springle; Orthopedies, 
Dr. Gilday ; Larnygology, Prof. Birkett and Dr. H. D. Hamilton : 
Gynxcology, Prof. Gardner and Drs. Lockhart and Chipman ; 
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Obstetrics, Prof. J. C. Cameron and Dr. Evans; Diseases of 
Children, Prof. Blackader and Dr. G. G. Campbell. 
The fee for the course including Hospital fees is $40.00, 


Diploma Course in Public Health. 


The Faculty of Medicine in the session 1899-1900 instituted 
a gradate course in Public Health and Sanitary Science. This 
course will be given each year and the diplomas conferred at 
the annual convocation. 

Candidates undertaking this course must have possessed a 
degree in Medicine or other qualification of practice for at 
least twelve months before he is competent to receive the di- 
ploma. The following are the courses requisite:— 

1. Course of lectures in Public Health (to be omitted in 
the case of candidates who have attended such a course before 
eraduation). 

». A three months’ course in Bacteriology, special attention 
teing directed to the pathogenic organisms and parasites—such 
course to be omitted on presentation of proof that it has pre- 
viously been taken. 

3. A six months’ course of practical study of outdoor sani- 
tary work under a medical officer of health (to be omitted m 
the case of medical health officers holding appointments prior 
to the establishment of this diploma course). 

4, Three months’ attendance and clinical instruction at 8 
hospital for infectious diseases (unless such course has already 
been taken prior to graduation). 

5. Three months’ instruction in sanitary Chemistry and 
Physics, with practical work in a chemical laboratory. 

Examination for Diploma shall cover the following subjects :— 

1. Examination of clinical cases at an infectious hospital. 

2. The drawing up of outlines for annual and other reports 
of officers of health. 

8. Report upon the sanitary condition of some actual lo- 
ecality. 

i. The chemical analysis of liquids and gases and of speci- 
mens of food. 

5. Demonstration of the consideration and use of meteor- 
clogical hygienic and sanitary apparatus. 

6. Microscopical examination of specimens submitted. 

” Description of specirens of human and other diseased 
tissues. 
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8. Practical examination in the employment of the 
bacteriological methods. 

9. The inspection of carcasses of animals to be used for 
food. 

The above examination shall be written and oral and prac- 
tical, and shall extend over a period of four days. 

The following is a list of subjects included in the curricu- 
lum of study :— 

(4) Sanitary Chemistry:—Examination of air. gases, water, 
the action of water on metals; milk, food and beverages; 


usual 


detection of poisons in articles of dress and of decoration ; 


the chemistry of sewage. 

(0) Sanitary Physics:—Principles of statics, pneumatics, 
hydraulics, light, light and photometry, heat and thermometry, 
the principles of hygrometry, (only in their application to hy- 
giene). 

(c) Sanitary Legislation:—Statutes and by-laws relating to 
public health; the powers of public sanitary authorities. 

(d) Bacteriology and Parasitology:—Modes of propagation 
o! disease and transmission of disease between man and man, 
and man and animals; bacteriological analysis in relation to 
public health matters; natural history of microbes and animal 
parasites. 

(e) Vital Statistics:—Calculation and tabulation of returns 
of births, marriages, deaths and diseases. 

(f) Meteorology and Climatology:—Including the geogtaph- 
ical and topographical distribution of disease. | 
(g) Preventive Medicine and Practical Sanitation. 

‘The fee for the Diploma shall be $20. 


VII. 


Qualification for the Degree.* 


Ist. No one entering after September, 1894, will be admitted 
to the Degree of Doctor of Medicine and Master of Surgery who 
shall not have attended Lectures for a period of four nine 
months’ sessions in this University, or some other University, 
College or School of Medicine, approved of by this U niversity. 

* It shall be understood that the programme and regulations regarding courses of 
study and examinations contained in this calendar hold good for this calendar year 


only, and that the Faculty of Medicine, while fully sensible of its obligations towards 
the students, does not hold itself bound to adhere absolutely, for the whole four years 
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2nd. Students of other Universities so approved and admitted 
on production of certificate to a like standing in this University 
shall be required to pass all Examinations in Primary and 
Final Subjects: in the same manner as students of this Uni- 
versity. 

3rd. Graduates in Arts who have taken two full courses in 


General Chemistry, including Laboratory work, two courses in 
Biology, including the subjects of Botany, Embryology, Ele- 
mentary Physiology and dissection of one or more types of 
Vetebrata, may, at the discretion of the Faculty, be admitted 
as second-year students, such courses being accepted as equiy- 


—" 


alent to the first year in Medicine. Students so entering will, 
however, not be allowed to present themselves for examination 
in Anatomy until they produce certificates of dissection for two 
sessions. 

Ath. Candidates for Final Examination shall furnish Testi- 
monials of attendance on the following branches of Medical 


Education. { + viz.: 

Anatomy. \ 
Practical Anatomy, 

Physiology. 

Chemistry, 

Pharmacology and Therapeutics. 
Principles and Practice of Surgery, 
Obstetrics and Diseases of Infants. 
Gynaecology. 

Theory and Practice of Medicine, 
Clinical Medicine. 

Clinical Surgery, 


Of which Two 
full Courses 
will be re- 
quired. 


~ 


Of which One 
full Course 

| will be re- 
quired. 


Medical Jurisprudence. 
General Pathology. 

Hygiene and Public Health, 
Practical Chemistry. 
Ophthalmology and Otology, 


Biology. 

Histology. 

Pathological Anatomy. Of which One 
Bacteriology. * Course will 
Mental Diseases. i 
Pediatrics. oe ee oe 


Medical and Surgical Anatomy. 


4 








+ Provided, however, that Testimonials equivalent to, though not precisely the samé 
as those above stated, may be presented and accepted. 

+ Students enregistered in the Province of Quebec are required to attend and pass ex- 
aminations in Laryngology and Minor Surgery. 
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‘le must also produce Certificates of having assisted at six 


Autopsies, of haying dispensed Medicine for a period of three 
months, and of having assisted at twenty Vaccinations. 
sth. Courses of less length than the above will only 
for the time over which they have extended. | 
6th. No one will be permitted to become a candidate for the 
degree who shall not have attended at least one full Session at 
this University. 


’ Bid : ; 
be received 


ith. The candidates must give proof of having attended du ring 


at least twenty-four months the practice of the Montreal Gen- 
eral Hospital or the Royal Victoria Hospital or-of some other 
hospital of not fewer than 100 beds, approved by this University. 
Undergraduates are required to attend only the practice of the 
Out-Patient departments of the Hospitals during their second 
year. 

8th. He must give proof of having acted as Clinical Clerk for 
six months in Medicine and six months in Surgery in the wards 
of a general hospital recognized by the Faculty, of having re- 
ported at least 10 medical and 10 surgical cases. 

Jth. He must also give proof by ticket of having attended 
for at least nine months the practice of the Montreal Maternity 
or other Mine ia koeuiad approved of by the University, and of 
having acted as assistant at least six cases. 

10th. Every candidate for the degree must, on or before the 
15th day of May, present to the Registrar of the Medical Faculty 
testimonials of his qualifications, entitling him to an examina- 
tion, and must at the same time deliver to the Registrar of the 
Faculty an affirmation of affidavit that he has attained the age 
of twenty-one years. 

11. The trials to be undergone by the candidate shall be in the 
subjects mentioned in Section 4. 

2. The following oath of affirmation will be exacted from 
the candidate before receiving his degree: 


Sponsio Academica. 


In Facultate -Medicinze Universitatis. 
Ego, A - B———, Doctoratus in Arte Medica titulo jam donan- 
dus, sancto coram Deo cordium scrutatore, spondeo:—me in omnibus 
grati animi officiis erga hance Universitatem ad extremum vitz hali- 
tum perserveraturum; tum poro artem medicam caute, caste, et 
probe exercitaturum; et quoad in me est, omnia ad eegrotorum 
corporum salutem corducentia cum fide procuraturum; que denique 
inter medendum, visa vel audita silere conveniat, non sine gravi 
causa vulgaturum. Ita praesens mihi spondenti adsit Numen. 
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13th. The fee for the Degree of Doctor of Medicine and 
Master of Surgery shall be thirty dollars, to be paid by the sue- 
cessful candidate to the University Bursar immediately after 
examination. 


VO, 


Examinations. 


Frequent oral examinations are held to test the progress of the 
student, and occasional written examinations are given through- 
out the Session. 


The Pass and Honor examinations at the close of each 
Session are arranged as follows :— 


First YEAR. 


Examinations in Biology, Histology, Physiology, Anatomy, 
Chemistry, Practical Chemistry and Elementary Bacteriology. 

Students who have taken one or more university courses in 
Biology or Chemistry before entering may be exempted from 
attendance and examination. Students exempted in these First 
Year subjects are allowed only a pass standing, but may present 
themselves for examination if they desire to attain an honour 
standing. Students exempted from First Year Chemistry must 
take Second Year Chemistry in their First Year. 


SECOND YEAR. 


Examinations in Anatomy, Chemistry, Practical Chemistry, 
Physiology, Practical Physiology, Pharmacology and Histology. 


THIRD YEAR. 


Examinations 1n Pharmacology and Therapeutics, Medical 
Jurisprudence, Public Health and Preventive Medicine (in. 
cluding Facteriology), General Pathology, Mental Diseases, 
Clinical Chemistry, Clinical Microscopy, Obstetrics, NMiedicine 
and Surgery. 

FouRTH YEAR. 


Examinations in Medicine, Surgery, Obstetrics, Gynaecology, 
Ophthalmology, Clinical Medicine, Clinical Surgery, Clinical Ob- 
stetrics, Clinical Gynzecology, Clinical Ophthalmology and 


Practical Pathology. 


By means of the above arrangement a certain definite 
amount of work must be accomplished by the student in each 
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yeer, and an equitable division is made between the Primary 
and Final branches. 

A mimmum of 50 per cent. in each subject is required to pass 
and 75 per cent. for honors. 

Candidates must pass in all the subjects of each year; those 
who fail to pass in not more than two subjects of either the 
First, Second or Third Years, may be granted a supplemental 
examination at the beginning of the following session. 

Supplemental examinations will not be granted, except by 
special permision of the Medical Faculty, and on written ap- 
plication stating reasons, and accompanied by a fee of $5.00 
for cach subject. 

No candidate will be permitted, without special permission 
of the Faculty, to proceed with the work of the Final Year 
until he has passed all the subjects comprised in the Primary 
examination. 

No student will be allowed to present himself for his Final 
examinations who has not certificates of having passed all his 
Primary examinations in this University. 

Candidates who fail to pass in a subject of which practical 
courses are required may, at the discretion of the Faculty, be 
required to repeat ihe course, and furnish a certificate of at- 
tendance thereon. A course in Practical Anatomy will be 
accepted as equivalent to a third course of lectures in Gen- 
eral and Descriptive Anatomy. 


TX. 


Fellowships, Medals and Prizes. 


1. Frntowsutrs.—The Faculty has begun to establish 
Teaching and Pesearch Fellowships in .connection with the 
various laboratories. 

These fellowships are of a value of five hundred dollars per 
annum, are open only to graduates in Medicine, and are ten- 
able for three years. 

Two are now established in connection with the depart- 
ment of Pathology—a Governor’s Fellowship endowed by one 
or two of ihe Governors of the University, and a Faculty 
Fellowship established by the Faculty. Other Fellowships will 
be announced as they are established. 

9 Merpats.—The ‘* Holmes Gold Medal,” founded by the 
Medical Faculty in the year 1865. as a memorial of the late 
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Andrew Holmes, Esq., M. D., L..D., late Dean of the Faculty 
of Medicine. It is awarded to the student of the graduating 
class who receives the highest aggregate number of marks 
mm the different branches comprised in the Medical Curricu- 
lum. 

The student who gains the Holmes’ Medal has the option 
of exchanging it for a Bronze Medal, and the money equiva- 
lent of the Gold Medal. 

‘“The Sutherland Gold Medal,’’ founded in 1878 by the 
late Mrs. Sutherland in memory of her late husband, Wil- 
liam Sutherland, M.D., formerly Professor of Chemistry in 
this Faculty. It is awarded for the best examination in Gen- 
eral and Medical Chemistry, together with creditable exam- 
ination in the Primary branches. The examination is held 
at the end of the Third Year. 

é, PRIZES.—The Final Prize.—A Prize in books (or a Mi- 
crescope of equivalent value) awarded for the best emmina- 
tion, written and oral, in the Final branches. The Holmes’ 
medalist is not permitted to compete for this prize. 

The Third Year Prize.—A Prize in books awarded for 
the best examination, written and oral, in the branches of the 
Third Year. 

The Second Year Prize —A Prizein books for the best ex- 
amination in all the branches of the Second Year in course. 

The First Year Prize.—A Prize in books for the best ex- 
amination in all the branches of the First Year in course. 

The ‘* Clemesha Prize in Clinical Therapeutics,’’ founded in 
1883 by John W. Clemesha, M.D., of Port Hope, Ont. It is 
awarded to the student making the highest marks in a special 
clinical examination. | | 

X 
Fees. 


See page 381. 


XI. 
Text Books. 


ANATOMY.—Gray, Morris, Quain (Eng. Ed.) Gervish and Cunningham. 

PRACTICAL ANATOMY.—CUnningham’s Practical Anatomy, Ellis 
Demonstrations, Holden's Disseetor and Landmarks 

PuHysics.—Carhart and Chute; Medical Physics, Daniel; Ref. Medical 
Electricity, Turner. 
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-NORGANIC CHEMISTRY.—Holleman, Richter 5th ed.. Remsen. 
ORGANIC CHEMISTRY.—Remsen. 

PHARMACOLOGY AND =THERAPEUTICS.—Butler. Hare and Wood, 
Ssollmann, Cushing, 

PHyYSIOLOGy.—Foster and Shore’s Physiology for Beginners, Mills’ 
Text-Book of Animal Physiology, Foster’s Physiology, G. N. 
Stewart’s Physiology, Mills’ Class Laboratory Exercises. 

PATHOLOGY.—Zeigler, Coats’, American Text-book of Pathology, 


Stengel, 
PRACTICAL PATHOLOGY.—Mallory and Wright, Delafield & Prudden. 
Boyce. 


SACTERIOLOGY —Muir & Ritchie, Abbott. 

Histotocy.—Klein’s Elements, Schafer’s Essentials of Histology, 
Stohr, Szymonowicz. 

SURGERY.—Holmes, Moullin, Walsham, Erichsen, Treves, American 
Text-Book of Surgery, Da Costa. 

PRACTICE OF MEDICINE.—Osier, Tyson, Wood and Fitz. 

CLINICAL MEDICINE.—Musser’s Medical Diagnosis; Simon, Klemperer, 
Rainy and Hutchison, Vierort’s Medical Diagnosis. 

MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE.—Reese, Guy and Ferrier, Mann. 

MENTAL DISEASES.—Insanity and its Treatment, Blandford, 4th Ed. 

NERVOUS AND MENTAL DISEASES.—Church and Paterson, 2nd ed. 

OBSTETRICS.—Jewett, Hirst, American -Text-Book and Evans’ Pocket 
Text-Book. 

DISEASES OF CHILDREN.—Holt, Rotch, Smith and Starr. 

GyNacoLocy —Hart and Barbour, Garrigues, Webster, Dudley on 
Diseases of Women. 

HYGIENE.—Davies, Wilson, Rohe, Whitelegge, Harrington, Abbott’s 
Transmissible Diseases. 

BioLoGy, Botany.—Gray’s Text-Book of Histology and Physiology; 
ZOOLOGY, Shipley and MacBrides’ Introduction to Zoology.* 

OPTHALMOLOGY.—De Schweinitz, Nettleship and Swanzy. 

OTOLOGY.—Pritchard, Dalby. 

LARYNGOLOGY.—Watson Williams, Grumwald’s Atlas of Diseases of 
Larynx, Gradle. 

OPERATIVE SuRGERY.—Jacobson, Treves, Kocher. 

DERMATOLOGY.—Malcolm Morris, Hyde, Crocker, Stellwagon. 

MEDICAL DiIcTIONARY.—Gould, Dunglison, Hoblyn. 


XII. 


Museums. 


The Faculty has during recent years devoted special attention 
to the development of its museums in the several departments in 
which objective teaching is of especial value in the education of 
the student. 

There are now four museums in the Medical Building: (1) 
the Museum of Pathology, (2) the Anatomical Museum, (3) the 
Museum of Public Health and Preventive Medicine, (4) the 
Museum of Pharmacy. 


* Bach student will be required to pay $2.50 in order to cover the cost of a class book, 
dissecting instruments and other neeessaries which are supplied tohim aid become his 


property. 
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Each collection is arranged and selected with the primary 
object of making it a teaching museum. ‘The several collections 
are open to students and the public between 9 a.m. and 5 p.m. 


Pathological Museum. 


PROF. J. G. ADAMI, DIRECTOR. 
MAuUDE E. ABBOTT, B.A., M.D., ASSISTANT CURATOR. 


M. JULES BAILLY, OSTEOLOGIST AND ARTICULATOR. 


For the past fifty vears the rich Pathological Material fur- 
nished by the Montreal General Hospital has been collected 
here. The Faculty is also greatly indebted to many medical 
men throughout Canada and different parts of the world for 
important contributions to the Museum. 

During the past few years, numerous and extremely important 
additions have been made to the Medical Museum. 

It is particularly rich in specimens of Aneurisms. In addition 
to containing a large number of the more common varieties of 
these formations, there are specimens of such rare conditions 
as Aneurism of the hepatic and superior mesenteric arteries, 
traumatic aneurism of the vertebral together with several of 
the cerebral and pulmonary arteries. The most important col- 
lection probably in existence of hearts affected with “ Malignant 
Endocarditis” is also found. The Faculty are indebted to 
Prof. Osler, late of this University, for this collection. 

‘The Museum contains also a very large collection of different 
forms of calculi. The Faculty are mainly indebted to Prof. 
Fenwick for this collection. 

During the past ten years, M. Bailly, osteologist and articu- 
lator (lately with Tramfond of Paris), has been engaged in 
arranging and mounting the very large number of specimens of 
disease and injuries of bones which have been accumulating for 
years. In this collection are to be found examples of fractures 
and dislocations of the spine, osteoporosis, congenital dislocation 
of the hip, fracture of the astragalus, multiple exostoses, ete., 
etc. 

The Pathological Museum has recently undergone complete 
alteration. All the old fixtures have been removed, a new gal- 
lery has been erected about both rooms, reached by a single 
staircase in a small intermediate room in which is placed the 
medico-legal collection. 
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The first room on entering contains the extensive bone col- 
lection and calculi. ‘The second and larger room is reserved for 
the moist preparations, which are arranged so as to be of easy 
access for the student. Water color drawings made from the 
fresh specimens are mounted on swinging frames, and also form 
a frieze at the ceiling. These serve to recall the fugitive colors 
of those preparations which become more or less altered on 
keeping. 

Numerous specimens have been contributed from the surgical 
and medical wings of the Royal Victoria Hospital, and from 
the different departments of the Montreal General Hospital. 


Museum of Hygiene. 


DIRECTOR, PROF. T. A. STARKEY. 


This Museum has been established from the interest accruing 
through the endowment of the Chair of Hygiene by Lord Strath- 
cona and Mount Royal in 1893. 

In order to facilitate study and reference, the specimens in the 
Museum have been all classified upon a decimal system under 
the following sections :— 

1. External Hygienic Conditions.—Air, Soil, Meteorology, 
Climate. 

2. Personal Hygienic—Food and Diet, Bathing, Clothing, 
Special Life Periods. 

3. Analytical Hygiene.—Apparatus, etc., for Sanitary Analy- 
sis. 

4. Architectural Hygiene.—House Sites, Plans, Materials, 
Construction, Ventilation, Heating and Lighting, Sanitary. 
Fittings. 

5. Municipal Hygiene and Sanitary Engtineering.—Water 
Supply, Sewage, Drainage, Refuse, Disposal, Street Hygiene, 
Disposal of the Dead. 

6. Collective Hygiene—Hygiene of Occupation, Offensive 
Trades, Accident Prevention, Hygiene of Schools, Prisons, Asy- 
lums, ete. 

". Infectious Diseases—Pathogenic Bacteria and Fungi, Ani- 
mal Parasites, Public Diagnosis and Care of Infectious Diseases, 
Quarantine, Disinfection, the Communicable Diseases of Ani- 
mals. 

%. Sanitary Administration. 

9. Vital Statistics. 








In addition to the regular Museum Exhibit, there is a col- 
lection of over 1,000 lantern slides illustrative of phases of 
Hygiene. ‘The slides have been so arranged as to be available 
for demonstrations as hand specimens. These slides as well 
as all the specimens in the Museum are card catalogued, and a 
projecting lantern is available for their demonstration. 

The following are some of the principal exhibits:—Set of 
Knight’s diagrams and models; working models illustrating 
house drainage, closets, etc., sewer air, movements of soil alr ; 
Doulton’s models, of drainage, damp proof construction, absorp- 
tion of moisture in building materials, ventilation appliance, 
combined heating and ventilation, automatic regulation of heat- 
ing and ventilation; building materials; fire proofing; estima- 
tion of carbonic acid and moisture in the air; meteorological 
observation; water supply, water piping; water filtrations of 
public and domestic supplies; pollution of water supplies; 
ground water level; sewage and refuse disposal; food supply; 
food adulteration; examination of milk supplies; disinfection, 
disinfectants. 

The following donations have been received during the 
year :— 

Johnson Electric Service Company of Buffalo—Model of 
Automatic Heat Regulator. 

Ogilvie Brothers, Montreal—Apparatus for testing efficiency 
of closets, traps, ete. 

Frank-Jenner Fire-Proofing Company, New York—Specimens 
of Lignolith. 

J. W. Hughes, Montreal—Sample of defective plumbing. 

Canadian Asbestos Company—Sample of covering for steam 
pipes. 


Anatomical Museum. 


DIRECTOR, PROFESSOR F. J. SHEPHERD. 
M. JULES BAILLY, OSTEOLOGIST AND ARTICULATOR. 


This Museum occupies a large room on the same floor and 
adjoining the Anatomy Lecture Room and Dissecting Room. 
Smaller apartments in connection are used for private research, 
which is encouraged in every way by the Faculty. 

The Museum is well furnished and comfortable, and students 
have every opportunity of studying Human, Comparative and 
Applhed Anatomy. 
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This department has during the past few years added a very 
complete collection of plaster and papler maché models by 
Steger, after the well-known works of His and Braune, com- 
prising : 

(a) A complete set of Steger’s brain sections. 

(b) Models of the cerebro-spinal and sympathetic nervous 
systems. 

(c) Professor Cunningham’s well-known and beautiful casts 
of the head showing the relation of the cerebral conyolutions to 
the skull and its sutures. 

A large collection of human brains, made by Professor Osler, 
formerly of this University, exhibiting the various types and 
extremes. 

A large and rare collection of anomalies of the renal vessels 
and ureter, and the aorta and its branches. 

In Comparative Anatomy the student will find a fair amount 
of material, the study of which will greatly aid him in the 
elucidation of many points in Human Anatomy. 

Some beautiful dissections of the semicircular canals of the 


ears of fishes and also specimens showing the nervous system of © 


fishes. Made and presented to the Museum by Dr. Cresswell 
Shearer. 

Many skeletons mounted by Mons. Jules Bailly, Articulator 
to the University, representing the various classes, orders, gen- 
era and species of the animal kingdom may be consulted. 

A large collection, showing the pectoral girdle in birds, has 
been prepared under the supervision of the Professor of Ana- 
tomy. 

Moist and dry preparations of dissections, a large collection 
of frozen cross sections of the human body, showing the normal 
relations of the viscera, etc., will be found convenient for study. 


XIUIT. 


Library. 


LIBRARIAN:—FPROF. F. G. FINLEY. 
ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN:—MiIss M. R. CHARLTON. 


The Library of the Medical Faculty now comprises upwards 
of twenty-three thousand volumes, the largest special library 
connected with a medical school on this continent. 
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The valuable libraries of the late Professors Robert Palmer 
Howard, George Ross, Richard L. MacDonnell, T. Johnston 
Alloway and of Dr. Allen Ruttan have been donated to the 
Medical Faculty. 

The standard text-books and works of reference, together with 


complete files of the leading periodicals, are on the shelves.: 


Students may consult any work of reference in the library be- 
tween 9 a.m. and 6 p.m., and from 7 to 10 p.m. A large library 
reading-room for the use of students is provided. 


Extracts from the Library Regulations. 


I. During the College Session the Library is open daily (ex- 
cept Sundays and general public holidays) from 9 a.m. till 
6 p.m., and from 7 to 10 every evening. During vacation from 
9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

II. The stack room is not open to students or to the public. 

IIT. The books in the Library are classed in ‘two ‘divisions: 
Ist, those which-may be taken from the Library; 2nd, those 
which may not, under any circumstances, be removed from the 
Library. The latter class includes all catalogues, dictionaries 
and encyclopedias. 

IV. Students will be allowed to use regular text-books only 
in the Library. Any other book may be taken out at 5.30 p.m. 
to be returned the next day. If books so removed from the 
Library are not returned punctually, a fine will be imposed, 
and if the delay be serious the student may be suspended from 
use of the Library at the discretion of the Librarian. 

V. Students may take out books, subject to the above regula- 
tions, to the number of three volumes at one time. 

VI. Books may be taken from the Library only after they 
have been especially asked for and charged at the delivery desk; 
borrowers who cannot attend personally must sign and date an 
order, giving the titles of the books desired and the name of the 
person deputed to procure the same. 

VII. Damage to or loss of books shall be made good to the 
satisfaction of the Librarian and of the Library Committee. 
Writing or making any mark upon any book belonging to the 
Library is unconditionally forbidden. Any persons found 
guilty of wilfully damaging any book in any way shall be ex- 
cluded from the Library, and shall be debarred from the use 
thereof for such time as the Library Committee may determine. 
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VIII. Silence must be strictly observed in the Library. 

1X. Infringement of any of the rules of the Library will 
subject the offender to a fine or suspension of his privileges, or 
to such other penalty as the nature of the case may require. 


The number of volumes presented to the Library from 
Nov. 1st, 1901, to Oct. dist, 1902°.. 60... we ee 18K 0 
Those added by purchase .. .. .. +5 1 e+ ee ee es 150 


Total additions to November, 1902. .. .. .. 1,973 
The attendance of readers ... .. «+ se e+ wh ee oe os 95906 


June 15th, 1901, has been.. Sc Tt 10,070 
The attendance from June 2nd, 1897, to May 14th, 

ae SAS aR Ten PN Sa ECR a 6,350 
The attendancec from June Ist, 1896, to June 1st, 

EES Be ig OM Te ea Se a a a OP Ok Re 5,920 
The attendance from June Ist, 1895, to June Ist, 

RNB. Gn Signi tetas aed eG SAemtete Rion be. nla eg ib 4,875 
The number of books taken out for home use, Noy. Ist, 

1901, to Oct. 31st, 1902........ a 


The number of journals and pamphlets has been .. .. 39 
This does not include the works consulted in the Library. 


The Faculty has endeavored to make the Library as complete 
as possible for research work. Complete files of almost all the 
important periodicals are now on the shelves, including foreign 
as well as English and American journals.’ A large number 
of transactions of various societies have recently been acquired, 
and also the Berlin and Paris theses. 

Arrangements have been made whereby practitioners both in 
the city and country can avail themselves of the library, the only 
conditions being the payment of express charges and a guarantee 
for the safe return of books borrowed. 


ALY. 
McGill Medical Society. 


This Society, composed of enregistered students of the 


Faculty, meets every alternate Saturday during the Autumn 


and Winter Terms, for the reading of papers, case reports and 
discussions on medical subjects. A prize competition has been 
established in Senior and Junior subjects, the Senior being open 
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to all to write upon, while only the 1st, 2nd and 3rd year stu- 
dents are allowed to compete in the Junior subjects. The papers 
are examined by a board elected from the Professoriate. and a 
first and second prize in each division of subjects is awarded to 
the successful candidates. 

Names of competitors and titles of papers shall be sent to 
the Chairman of the Programme Committee before September 


| 


Ist, and all papers shall be subject to the call of the Committee 


on October Ist. All papers shall be handed in for examination 
on or before Januay ry 10th. 

Ihe students’ reading room has been piaced under the control 
of this Society, in which the leading English and Anieriecan 
Medical Journals are on file, as well as the leading daily and 
weekly newspapers of the Dominion. 

The annual meeting is held the first week of the Spring Term, 
when the following officers are elected: Hon. President (elected 
from the Faculty), President, Vice-P resident, Secretary, As- 
sistant Secretary, 'reasurer, Reporter, Pathologist, and three 
Councilmen (of whom two shall be elected from the Faculty). 


XV. 
Hospitals. 


the City of Montreal is celebrated. for the number and 
importance of its public charities. Among these its public hos- 
pitals are the most prominent and wide ly known. Those in 
which medical students of McGill U niversity will receive clinical 
instruction are: (1) The Montreal General Hospital. (2) The 
Royal Victoria Hospital.. (3) Montreal Maternity Hospital. 


The Montreal General Hospital has for many years been the 
most extensive clinical field in Canada. The old buildings, 
having proved inadequate to meet the increased demand for 
hospital accommodation, have been increased by the addition 
of two surgical pavilions, the Campbell Memorial, and the 
Greenshields Memorial, and of a new surgical theatre. The 
interior of the older buildings now has been entirely recon- 
structed on the most approved modern plans. 

Lhe Royal Victoria Hospital at the head of University Street, 

which in structure and arrangements ranks among the finest 
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modern hospitals of either continent, was opened for the recep- 
tion of patients the first of January, 1894, and affords 


CXCep- 
tional opportunities for clinical ; 


nstruction and practical train- 
Montreal Genera! Hospital. 
This Hospital consists of a Surgical, a 
logical Department. 
Lhe Surgical Department 
four wards 135 feet long by 


Mediezal and a Patho- 


has two large pavilions, containing 
35 feet broad. with an intervening 
and connecting building in which is a large operating theatre 
of the most modern type, capable of seating over 350 students, 
In connection with this are preparation, etherising, instru- 
ment, steriliising and surgeons’ rooms, also smaller 
rooms. 

patients. 


operating 
Ihe surgical pavilions accommodate over one hundred 


The old part of the hospital, consisting of the Reed. Rich- 
ardson and Morland wings, has been completely rebuilt and 
remodelled, and forms the Medieal Department. This part 
certains four wards, 100 feet by 40, and is arranged for 159 
beds. In this building there are wards for gynaecological 
and opthalmological patients, and a number of private wards 
and laboratories for Clinica] Chemistry. There is also a med- 
ical amphitheatre capable of seating 150 students and a gynae- 
colegical operating room fitted up in the most modern manner, 
The central part of the old building is for administration 
purposes. 

A completely new and commodious out-door patient -de- 
partment has been provided on, the ground floor of the Rich- 
ardson wing, ard there is ainple accommodation for the vari- 
ous special departments as well as large rooms for eeneral 
medical and surgical patients. 

The Pathological Department is a completely new building 
in which are the post-mortem theatre and rooms for micro- 
S¢ypical and bacteriological work, and also a mortuary and 
chapel. In this building students are offered every oppor- 
tunity of perfecting their knowledge of morbid anatomy and 
pathological histology. 

The old Fever Wards on the grounds of the Hospital have 
been completely remodelled, and are now used as a laundry and 
litchen. ‘ 

A much larver number of patients receive treatment in the 
Montreal Gencral Hospital than in any other Canadian hos- 
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pital. Last year’s report shows that over three thousand’ 


Medical and Surgical cases were treated in the wards, and the 
great proportion of these were acute cases as may be gath- 
ered from the fact that the average duration of residence was 
only 24.02 days. There are upward of forty thousand con- 
suliations annually in the out-door department of this Hos- 
pital. 


The Royal Victoria Hospital. 


This Hospital is situated a short distance above the Uni- 
versity Grounds on the side of the Mountain, and overlooks 
the city. ~ It was founded in July, 1887, by the munificence 
of Lord Mount Stephen and Lord Strathcona, who gave one 
million dollars for this purpose. 

The buildings, which were opened for the reception of pa- 
lients on the first of January, 1894, were designed by Mr. 
rexon Snell of Eaaien: England, to accommodate between 
250 and 300 patients. 

The Hospital is composed of three main buildings connected 

cgether by stone bridges; an Administration Block in 
c-ntre and a w ing on the east side for medical patients, i 
immediate connection with which is the Pathological a 
and mortuary, and a wing on the west side for surgical pa- 
tients. 

The Administraiion block contains ample accommodation 
for the resident medical staff, the nursing staff and domes- 
tics. The patients’ entrance, the dispensary and admission 
rooms are also situated in this building. To the north of the 
Administration block has been erected a large out-patients’ 
department, in which are special departments for Minor Sur- 
gery, Opthalmology, Laryngology, and Gynaecology. This 
wing was opened for patients during the winter of 1899-1900. 

The Medical wing contains three large wards, each 123 feet 
long by 26 feet 6 inches wide, one w ard 40 feet by 26 feet 6 
inches, and 15 private and isolation wards averaging 16 feet 
by 12 feet; also a medical theatre with a seating capacity for 
250, and three rooms adjacent to it for clinical chemistry, 
and other purposes. North of this wing and in direct con- 
para with it are the Pathological laboratories and mortuary. 

In this wing are situated the mortuary proper, the chapel, 
a post mortem room capable of accommodating 200 students, 


end laboratories for the microscopic and bacteriological study 3 
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of morbid tissues. some designed for the use of students and 


others for post graduation courses and special research. Spe- 


cial laboratories for Pathological Che mistry, Experimental 

Pathology, Bacteriology and Photography are also provided. 
The Surgical wing contains three large wards, each 123 fee 
OF 


t 
long by 26 feet 6 inches wide, four wards each 40 feet bv 32 


feet, and seven private and isolation wards, averaging 16 feet 


by 12 feet; also a surgical theatre with a seating ¢ capacity for 
200, with six rooms adjacent for preparation of patients. 

In this wing are also the wards for Gynaecology and Oph- 
thalmology. There is also an Isolation Pavilion for infectious 
diseases. | 


XVI. 
CLINICAL INSTRUCTION. 


During the Session of 1903-1904, three Medical, three Sur- 
gical, two Gynaecological and two Opthalmological clinics will 
be held weekly in both the Montreal General and Royal Vic- 
toria Hospitals. 

In addition, tutorial instruction will be given in these dif- 
ferent departments in the ward, out- -patient rooms and labor- 
atories. Special weekly clinics will be given in the Montreal 
General Hospital on Dermatology and Laryngology and in the 
Royal Victoria Hospital on diseases of the Genito- Urinary sys- 
tem, Laryngology and Neurology. 

Cuintc AL CLERKS in the medical and surgical wards of both 
Hospitals are ap point ted every three months, and each one during 
his term of service conducts, under the immediate directions of 
the Clinical Professors, the reporting of all cases in the ward 
allotted to him. Students entering on and after October, 1893, 
are required to show a certificate of having acted for six months 
as Clinical clerk in medicine and six months in surgery, and are 
required to have reported at least ten cases in medicine and ten 
in surgery. The instruction obtained as clinical clerk is found 
to be of the greatest possible advantage to students, as affording 
a true practical training for his future professional life. 

Dressers are also appointed to the Out-door Departments. 
For these appointments, application is to be made to the Assis- 
tant Surgeons, or to the resident surgeon in charge of the out- 
patient department. 
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The large num! er of patients affected with diseases of the eye 
and ear, now attending the special clinics at both hospitals afford 
ample opportunity to students to become familiar with all the 
ordinary affections of those organs, and to make themselves pro- 
ficient in the use of the ophthalmoscope; and it is ee that 
every student will thus seek to gain a prac tical knowledge of 
this important branch of Medicine and Surgery. Operations 
ATe performed on the eye by the Op] ithalmic Surgeons after the 

utdoor patients have been seen, and stu dents are invited to 

iain = same, and as iar as practicable LO keep such cases 
under observation so long as they remain in the Hospital. 

noare are also special departments in_ both Hospitals for 
Gynaecology and Laryngology, directed by Specialists in these 
branches. Students are thus enabled to acquire special tech- 
nical knowledge under skilled direction. ‘The plan of teaching 
practical gynaecology for the past five years with marked sue- 

23g has been the limitation of the number of students attend- 

ing each clinic to four. 

The Clinics at the Montreal General Hospital in Dermatology 
and in both hospitals in Laryngology are very large, and afford 
a practical training in affecticns of the skin and throat rarely 
obtained by medical students. 

A special clinic for diseases-of the Genito-Urinary Organs has 
been established at the Royal Victoria Hospital. 

Infectious diseases and Insanity will also be taught clinically, 
the former in the special wards for infectious diseases and the 
latter at the Verdun Hospital for the Insane. 


AX VLL. 
The Montreal Maternity. 


The Faculty has great pleasure in announcing that the Cor- 
poration of the Montreal Maternity has in contemplation the 
erection of a large new building fitted with the most modern 
appliances. ‘The new hospital will be situated at the corner of 
Prince Arthur and‘St. Urbain streets. Plans and specifica- 
tions for it are now about complete. Students will therefore 
have greatly increased facilities for obtaining a practical know- 
ledge of obstetrics and diseases of infancy. An _improved 
Tarnier-Budin phantom is provided for the use of the students, 
and every facility afforded for acquiring a pr actical knowledge 
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of the various obstetric manipu lations. Lhe Institution js 
under the direct siti rvision of the Professor of Midwifery, who 
devotes much time and attention to individual instruction. 
Students who have attend: d the course in Obstetrics during sip 


winter and s spring terms of the Third Year will he furnished 


y 4 


with cases in rotation, which they will be required to report 


and attend till convalescence. 

An outdoor service in connection with the Mate rnity has b 

established, the resident physician and a nurse bej ing sent out 
to attend deserving cases in their own homes. Students who 
have had six cases in the hospital are sent out with the resident 
physician to such cases whencyer it is possible. 

Clinical Obstetrics has been placed upon the same basis as 
Ciinical Medicine and Surgery, and a final clinical ex: amination 
has been instituted. Every student must give in two complete 
clinical reports of cases observed by himself before e presenting 
himself for the final clinical examination. Marks are given for 
these reports in the Final examination for degree., Regular 
courses of clinical lectures are given throughout the sc ssion, 
special attention bles paid to the important subject of in fat 
feeding. The Walker-Gordon process of modifying milk is ex- 
plained and demonstrated. At the regular Saturday clinie the 
work of the past week is reviewed, and an opportunity is given 
for the examination of patients and the discussion of points of 
interest in diagnosis and treatment. 

During the autumn and winter terms the Lecturer and De- 
monstrators of Obstetrics give a palpation course, clinical de- 
monstrations in the wards and instruction in operative work on 
the phantom. Students will find it very much to their advan- 
tage to pay special attention to their clinical work during the 
spring term of the Third Year and the following summer. 

One resident medical officer is appointed yearly to hold office 
for a period of nine months, and one for a period of three 
months. 

I*ee for twelve months, $12; payable at the Maternity Hos- 
pital. 

Hospital Appointments. 


The Resident Medical and Surgical Staff of the Montreal 
General, the Royal Victoria and the Maternity Hospitals, is 
selected by examination from the members of the graduating 
class of each year. There are from fifteen, to twenty such ap- 
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pointments made annually which are tenable for from one to 
three years, while a number of them carry a small salary with 
them. The following students of the graduating class of 1902 


received hospital appointments :— 


Roya Victoria HosPITAL: 
Surgical Side: Drs. J. D. Dixon and J. L. D. Mason, 
Medical Side: Drs. J. R. Byers and J. C. Colby. 
Oph lhalmology: Dr. N. ©. J ones. 
Anaesthetist: Dr. Li. C. Harris. 
Locum Tenens: Drs. H. IK. Stockwell and J. A. Mae- 
Naughton. 


MontTREAL GENERAL HOSPITAL: 
Drs. W. A. Gardner, R. C. Paterson, J. W. Manches- 
ter, J. A. E. Campbell, W. E. Dixon, W. E. McKee. 
Locum Tenens: Drs. J. F.C. Foster, F. C. Mason, 
S. Evans. 


MATERNITY HOSPITAL: 


Dr. C. W. Hopkins. 
Locum Tenens: Dr. Geo. Moffat. 
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Lhe Gniversity Library. 


~~ 





C. H. Gou.p, B.A., Librarian. 


The various libraries of the University now contain about 
97,000 volumes, and a large number of pamphlets. 

In addition to the general works selected with a view to illus- 
trating the several courses of University study, the Com- 
mittee has latterly been enabled through generous gifts to 
acquire many sets of serials and monographs which are indis- 
pensable for research, and to provide for the symmetrical 
growth of the Library. | 

There are now on the shelves more than 250 complete fyles 
of periodicals and transactions of various literary and 
scientific societies, many of which have been added during the 
past year through the liberality of Sir W. C. MacDonald. 

Among the’ special collections exclusive of departmental 
libraries, mention should be made of the Redpath Historical 
Collection, formed by the late Mr. Peter Redpath some years 
before his death. This is still being added to by Mrs. Peter 
Redpath, is now of great value, and affords unusual opportunities 
for the study of English History. The most prominent part 
of the collection—a series of political and religious tracts— 
has been greatly enlarged by Mrs. tedpath, and now comprises 
about 9,000 brochures, dating from 1600 to the middle of the 
last reign. 

Abundant materials, bearing upon the History of Canada, 
have been gathered together. Of these the nucleus is formed 





by the entire library of the late Mr. Frederick Griffin, whose ° 


choice books were, some years ago, bequeathed to the Uni- 
versity. This branch of the library is being steadily augmented, 
and includes interesting Canadian portraits and autographs. 

Ihe Medical Library, directly controlled by the Faculty of 
Medicine, is the largest of the departmental libraries, and is 
one of the most complete collections of its kind in the 
Dominion. . 
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About 250 current periodicals, literary and scientific, are 
subscribed for through the various departments of the Uni- 
versity. Besides these, the library regularly receives Serials, 
Transactions and Proceedings of Societies. The list of both 
teas and serials is being extended yearly. 

‘The generosity of the family of the late Mr. Hugh MeLennan 
has « anid the Library Committee to establish and Operate 
for the past two years a system of travelling libraries. ‘These 
are sent on application, and the payment of a nominal fee of 
$3, to any point in Canada. The regulations and full parti- 
culars may be obtained from the Librarian of the University. 

Although bere library is maintained primarily for grea: 


of the University, the Sacre ition has provided for the admis- 
sion, upon certain conditions, of such persons as may be 


approved by the Library Be. It is the desire of the 
Committee to make the library as ueful to the entire com- 
munity as is consistent with the safety of the books and the 
general interests of the University. 


Extract from the Library Regulations. 


During the College Session the Library is. open daily 
(except Sundays and general public holidays), from 9 a.m. till 
5 p.m.; and the Reading Room from 9 a.m. till 6 p.m., and 
also from 7.30 till 10.30 p.m. On Saturdays, both Library 
and Reading Room close at 5 p.m. During vacations, both 
Library and Rea ling Room close at 5 p.m., and on Saturdays 
at 1 p.m. 

2. Students in the Faculty of Arts, of Law, and of Applied 
Science are entitled to read in the Library, and may borrow 
books (subject to the regulations) to the number of three 
volumes at one time. 

3. Students in the Faculty of Medicine, who have paid the 
Library fee to the Bursar, may read in the Library, and on 
depositing the sum of $5 with the Bursar, may borrow books 
on the same conditions as students in other Faculties. They 
are required to present their Matriculation Tickets to the 
Bursar and to the Librarian. 

4. Graduates in any of the Faculties, on making a deposit 
of $5, are entitled to the use of the Library, subject to the 
same rules and conditions as students in Arts, Law, or Applied 
Science. 
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\. Books may be taken from the Library only after they 
have been charged at the Delivery Desk: borrowers who can- 
not attend personally must sign and date an order. sivine the 
titles of the books desired. 


6. Books in the Reference library must not be taken from 
the Reading Room; and, after they have been used, they must 
be returned promptly by readers to their proper places upon 
the shelves, 


J 9) Be fe. rs a . ] “ , ; : ; 
7. Before leaving the Library, readers must return the books 


they have obtained to the attendant at the Delivery Desk. 

5. All persons using books remain. responsible ror them SO 
long as the books are charged to them, and borrowers return- 
ing books must see that their receipt is properly cancelled, 

J. Writing or making any mark upon any book belonging to 
the Library is unconditionally forbidden. Any person found 
guilty of wilfully damaging any book in any way shall be 
excluded from: the Library; and shall be debarred from the 
use thereof for such time as the Library Committee may 
determine. 

10. Damage to or loss of books, maps, or plates, and injury of 
Library fixtures, must be made cood to the satisfaction of the 
Librarian and of the Library Committee. 

Damage, loss or injury when the responsibility cannot be 
traced will be made PO d out of the caution Money deposited 
by students with the Bursar. 

11. Should any borrower fail to return a book upon the 
date when its return is due, he may be notified by postal card 
of his default, and be requested to return the book. Tf the 
loan is not renewed, or the book returned, after a further delay 
of at least three days, it may be sent for by special messenger, 
at the borrower’s expense. 

12 Before the close of the session, students in their final 
year must return uninjured, or replace to the satisfaction of 
the Librarian, all books which they have borrowed. 


13. Silence must. be strictly observed in the Libraries. 


14, Infringement of any of the rules of the Library will 
subject the offender to a suspension of his privileges, or to such 


other penalty as the nature of the case may require. 
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McGill College Book Club. 


ESTABLISHED, A.D. 1869. 


This Club is in the 35th year of its existence and has for its 
two-fold object to procure an early supply of new books 
(novels excluded) for its members, and the increase of the 
Library. By this means an addition has already been made 
to the Library of not less than 4,000 volumes in special and 
general literature. 

Membership in the Club is open to all, at an annual sub- 
scription of ten dollars. 

Apart from the advantages to be directly derived from mem- 
bership, there is the special privilege accorded to members of 
using the College Library on the same conditions as graduates, 
without being required, however, to make a deposit when 
books are borrowed. 

The members of the Executive Committee are Dr. Johnson, 
Rey. Dr. Murray, Mr. W. M. Ramsay, Mr. Henry Fry, Mr. 
G. B. Cramp, and Mr. G. A. Farmer, to any of whom applica- 
tion for membership may be addressed, or to Mr. E. M. Renout, 
Secretary, at the Club’s Depository, 2238 St. Catherine Street. 
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McGill Normal School. 
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The McGill Normal School, in the city of Montreal, is 
established chiefly for the purpose of training teachers for the 

| Protestant population, and for all religious denominations of 


the Province of Quebec, other than the Roman Catholic. The 
; studies in this school are carried on chiefly in English, but 
t French is also taught. 


Government of the School. 


The Corporation of McGill University is associated with 
: the Superintendent of Public Instruction in the direction of 
the McGill Normal School, under the regulations of the Pro- 
testant Committee of the ‘Coane of Public Instruction, and 
it is authorized to appoint a standing committee consisting of 
five members, called the “Normal School Committee,” which 
shall have the general supervision of the affairs of the Normal 
School. The following members of the Corporation of the 
University constitute the committee of the Normal School for 

the Session of 1903-1904. 


Normal School Committee. 
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Pror. W. PETERSON, C.M.G., L:L.D., Principal of the University, 
Chairman. 
Mr. SAMUEL FINLEY, Governor of McGill College. 
| EV. JAMES Barcuay, M.A., D.D. 
2 all M.A | Fellows of 
fe 0 Se aL MeGill Universit od 
Rev. E. I. REXFORD, M.A. } G hs 
J. A. NICHOLSON, M.A., Secretary. 
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Officers of Instruction. 
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McGILL NORMAL SCHOOL. 


SAMPSON PAUL Rosins, M.A., LL.D., D.C.L., Principal and Lecturer 
on Art of Teaching. 
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ABNER W. KNEELAND, M.A., B.C.L., Ordinary Professor of English 
Language and Literature. 

MADAME SOPHTE CoRNU, Ordinary Professor of French. 

Mr. HenRY F. ARMSTRONG, Professor of Drawing. 

Miss LitiAN B. Ropins, B.A., Assistant to the Principal and In- 
structor in Classics. 

Mr. W. H. SmitH, Instructor in Vocal Music. 

Mr. JoHN P. STEPHEN, Instructor in [locution. 

Miss CARRIE M. DeERIcK, M.A., Lecturer on Botany. 

Pror. NeEviIL N. Evans, M.A.Sc., Lecturer on Chemistry. 

Mr. JAMES WALKER, Instructor in Penmanship and Book-kKeeping. 

Miss Lovisr Derrick, Instructor in Kindergarten Methods. 

Mr. E. W. ArRtrHY, Lecturer in the Theory of Kindergarten and 
Transition Work. 

Miss JESsIE Y. CHISHOLM, Instructor in Kindergarten History and 
Principles. 

Miss V. M. Hox~tmstrom, Instructor in Calisthenics. 

J. A. WiLLIAMs, M.D., Lecturer on Physiology and Hygiene. 

H. L. BARNES, D.Sc., Lecturer on Physics. 

Mr. CARL JOHANSSON, Director of Manual Training, McDonald 


Endowment. 
Mr. G. E. EMBERLEY, Teacher of Manual Training. 


Miss JOSEPHINE T. Dow, Instructor in Cooking. 
Miss M. J. CONNOR, Instructor in Sewing. 
Miss MatinpA CARDEN, Principal’s Secretary and Librarian. 


Model Schools of the McGi!i Normal School. 


E. MONTGOMERY CAMPBELL, B.A., Head Master of Boys’ School. 
Miss Mary I. PEEBLES, Head Mistress of Girls’ School. 
Miss SELINA F. SLOAN, Head Mistress of Primary School. 


Announcement forthe Session 1903-1904. 


This Institution is intended to give a thorough training to 
teachers, by instruction and training in the Normal School 
itself, and by practice in the Model Schools; and the arrange- 
ments are of such a character as to afford the greatest possible 
facilities to students from all parts of the province. ‘The 
Protestant Central Board’ of Examiners for the Province of 
Quebec grants diplomas only to teachers-in-training of this 
Institution and to graduates of British or Canadian Univer- 
sities. 
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The forty-eighth session of this School will eommence on 
the second of September, 1903, and close on the twenty-seventh 
of May, 1904. The students are graded ag follows:— 

1.—Hlementary .Class—Studying for the Elementary 

Diploma. | 
2.—Advanced Hlementary Class.—Studying for the Advanced 

Elementary Diploma. : 
3.—Kindergarten Class —Studying for the Kindergarten 
Diploma. 
4.—Model School Class—Studying for the Model School 

Diploma. 

5.—Class in Pedagogy.—Preparing for the Academy 
Diploma. 





Detailed information respecting the courses of the four 
erades first enumerated above may be obtained on application 
to the Principal of the School, at 32 Belmont St., Montreal. 


Academy Diplomas to Graduates. 


All holders of model school diplomas that have been granted 
by the McGill Normal School or that shall hereafter be granted 
by the Central Board of Examiners shall be entitled to receive 
Academy diplomas on graduating in Arts at some Canadian or 
other British university, provided that they pass in Mathemat- 
ics, Latin, Greek and French at the degree examinations, or, 
failing this in any subject or subjects of this group, pass in such 
subject or subjects examinations that are certified by the uni- 
versities to give to the graduate concerned a standing not lower 
than that of second class at the end of the Second Year. But 
graduates who substitute German for Greek, on fulfilling all 
other conditions, may receive modified Academy diplomas, 
which will not authorize the holders to become principals of 
Academies. 

All graduates in Arts of Canadian or other British univer- 
sities who have passed in Mathematies, Latin, Greek and French 
as above defined and have taken a course and have passed sat- 
isfactory examinations in Education and Practical Teaching 
under the control of the Universities or of the McGill Normal 
School as approved by the Protestant Committee of the Coun- 
cil of Public Instruction, shall be entitled to receive Academy 
diplomas. ‘The Central Board of Examiners shall determine 
who have passed satisfactory examinations in Education and in 
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Practical Teaching in view of the results, which, including ex- 

amination questions and answers, shall be remitted to the 
3oard by the university examine rs, and in view of the recom- 

mendations of the professors of education. The Central Board 

of Examiners is empowered to set one-half of the questions in 

Education, and to prescribe the tests of ability to teach and to 
govern which must be followed in such. examinations. 

To meet the requirements of graduates and undergraduates 
in Arts, who, not having previously taken a Normal School 
course, desire to receive Academy diplomas, and until the Uni- 
versities themselves undertake the work, provision has been 
made for the delivery of a course of lectures on pedagogy in 
the Normal School and for practice in teaching in the 
McGill Model School for fifty half days, open to oraduates in 
Arts of any British or Canadian university, to undergraduates 
of the Third Year, and with the permission of the Faculty and 
the concurrence of the Principal of the Normal School, to those 
of the Fourth Year. The hours assigned for these lectures 
are from 3 to 4 p.m. on each Tuesday and Iriday on which lec- 
tures are given in the Faculty of Arts. An examination on 
this course of lectures is held annually on the 20th day of May, 
or on the school day next succeeding that date; the hours are 
from 10 a.m. to 12 noon. 

Undergraduates will be permitted to teach the fifty half 
days referred to above, during the months of December and 
Mav cf the Third and Fourth Years of their college course. 
Graduates will be permitted to teach in the Model Schools at 
such times as may be agreed on with the Principal. Thos 
who teach in the Model Schools are expected to prepare all 
lessons and discharge all duties assigned them with faithful- 
ness. Failure to teach or to govern in the Model Schools, as 
indicated by the percentage of marks taken, no less than fail- 
ure to pass the examination on the course of lectures, en- 
dangers the Academy diploma. 

Each person desiring to take this course of study in the 
mo School must make application for permision to enter 

the Secretary of the Central Board of Examiners, on the 
‘te form, remitting to him at the same time all neces- 
sary certificates of standing and character, and a fee of $4.00. 
While in attendance on this course each person is subject to 
the regulations of the said school, and is under the super- 
vision and control of its Principal. 
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YU 
Exemption from Matriculation Examinations in McGill 
University. 


Holders of Model School diplomas of the McQill Norma] 
School who are certified by the Principal of the Normal School 
to have taken 75 per cent. of the total marks at their final ex- 
aminations, with not less than 60 per cent. of the marks in 
Mathematics, French, Letin and Greek respectively, will be 
admitted without further examination to the First Year in Arts 
of McGill University; but all such students must make good 
their standing at the Christmas examinations of the Univer. 
sity. 
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Ciniwersily J. XAMINATIONS, 
SESSION 1901-1902. 


Faculty of Law. 


Wainwright, A., B.A. 
Astle, T. FE. 

Cotton, C. M., B.A. 
Gariépy, W., B.A. 
Duff, A. H.,. B.A. 
Brown, E. N.,. I 
Couper, W. M. 
Aylmer, H. U. P. 
Ogden, C. G., aegrotat. 


ADMITTED TO THE DEGREE OF D.C.L. (IN COURSE), 


William John White, M.A., B.C.L. 


Faculty of Arts- 


PASSED FOR THE DEGREE OF B.A. 


IN HONOURS. 


(In Alphabetical Order.) 

first Rank. —Drxon, Jennie D 
Munn, W. Clement. 

NOLAN, Annie W. 

Second Rank.—ADAMS, Chauncey A. 
BICKERDIKE, May C., 
CLOGG, . Vivian E. 

IRVING, Elizabeth. 
MUNN, Emma M. 
WARRINER, J. Eva. 


ORDINARY B.A. 


(In order of merit. Students of equal standing are bracketed 
S 
together.) 


Class I.—Crowell, Sam. G. 
Harris, Spencer. 
Plant, Verner L. 
Jack, Milton. 
f Reid, Allan S. 
|Bredie, Hugh H. 
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Class l1.—Pruyn, Wm. G. 
Blagrave, Robt. C, 
Smith, Miriam. 
McDonald, John A. 
Carson, Hermon A, 
Irving, Geo. 
Cole, *- Edwards. 
Walker, John J. 
Class ITI.- Crothers, Harold R. 
Day, Daisy. 
Greenleese. Mary §, 


(In Alphabetical] Order.) 
Boulter, Jas. Hy. 
Brown, Albert Victor, 
Mount, Hector P, 
Scott, Wm. Jas. 
White; D. Roderick. 
Aegrotat. —Hitchecck, Caroline j 
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STUDENT IN ARTS REGISTHRE D IN THE 


MEDICAL FACULTY WHO 
OBTAINED THE DEGREE OF 


B.A., IN JUNE, 1902, ON ComM- 
PLETING HIS MEDICAL YEAR. 


Murphy, Herbert H. 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE ADMITTED AD EUNDEM GRADU™M,”’ 


McIntosh, Douglas, 


BACHELORS OF ARTS PROCEEDING TO THE DRG EE OF M. 
Rexford, Elson TI. 

Munn, D. Walter. 

Rorke, Helen. 

Woodley, Edward C. 

Millar, Wm. Kinloch. 

BACHELORS oF 


ARTS PROCEEDING TO THE DEGREE OF M.SC. IN COURSE, 


LeRoy, Osmund &. 
Reid, Lena McK. 
McIntosh, Douglas. 


PASSED THE INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION. 
(1).—FOR COURSE LEADING TO B.A. 


(In order of merit. Students of equal Standing are bracketed 
together.) 


Class I.—Rose, Herbert J. 
Archibald, John G. 
Sheldon, Ernest W. 

{ Lomer, Theodore A. 

\Simpson, Edith P. 
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Class I1I.—Hart, E. Muriel. 

Mackenzie, Catherine I. 

(Hindley, J. George. 

| McKenzie, Angus D. M. 
(Lathe, Frank E. 

| Shanks, George. 

Dickson, Ada D. 

( Brown, .William Gordon. 
| Griffin, Grace L. 
|Gurd, Fraser B. 

| McGougan, Edward. 
(McCallum, Orrick B. 
4 Rubinowitz, Israel F. 
| Wickware, Francis G. 
(Campbell, D. Grant. 

| McDonald, Geo. C. 

| Mingie, Geo. W. 

| Papineau, Talbot M. 

Mlass III. { Freeze, Helen L. 
| McCally, M. Kathleen. . 
(Henry, A. O. Edna. 

4 MacLeod, Annie L. 
| Marshall, Wm. W. 

(Draper, Madolin A. 
| Gardner, Helen Ivy L. 
Chandler, Arthur B. 

Wilson, Alice M. 
(Robertson, Ethel C. 
|Stewart, Lillian J. 

Craig, Bessie. 

MacMillan, Henry Hind. 
Bell, Ruth. 

Bouchard, Myra McL. (s). 
*Pindlay, Delmer C. (8). 

Logan, David C. (s). 

McDiarmid, James S. (s). 
MacFarlane, Charles M. (3s). : 

Molson, Walter. (s). . 
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Faculty of Applied Science: 
PASSED FOR THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF SCIENCE. 


(In order of merit.) 


bad ee ee i ih ie ik 


CIVIL ENGINEERING. 


Heaman, John Andrew, London, Ont. 

Shaw, Herbert Harold, Brackley Point, P.E.1. 
Bigger, Howell, Ottawa, Ont. 

Borden,. Henry Percy, Kentville, N.S. 
Cameron, Kenneth McKenzie, London, Ont. 





* Stanstead Wesleyan College. 
(s) With supplemental in one subject (arranged alphabetically). 
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PASSED FOR THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF MEDICIN 
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ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 
Scott, Harry Evart, Napanee, Ont. 
Dunfield, John Collier Withers, St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
Franklin, Emerson Loran Cis), Wolfville, N.S. 
Maxwell, Marshall Andrew, St. Stephen, N.B. 
Hicks, Thomas Norman, Perth, Ont. 
Smith, James Macdonald, Petitcodiac, N.B. 
Jackson, Philip T., Toronto, Ont. 
Murphy, William Edward, Shelburne, N.S. 
Boyd, Hugh Harkness, Montreal, Que. 
Higman, Ormond, Ottawa, Ont. 
Forman, Andrew Shearer, Montreal. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 
Sterns, Frank Ernest, Morrell. P.E.T. 
Smith, Gerald Meredith, St. Johns, Que. 
Fry, David Merner, Bright, Ont. 
Newton, Samuel Robert, Drummondville, Que, 
Addie, Thomas Heriot, Sherbrooke, Que, 
Baird, Alexander, Sherbrooke, Que. 


MINING ENGINEERING. 
Corless, Charles Vandyke, New Durham, Ont. 
DePencier, Henry Percy, Vancouver, B.C. 
Campbell, Charles McKinnon, Winnipeg, Man. 
McBride, Wilbert George, Inglewood, Ont. 
Coulson, John Leys, Toronto, Ont. 
Burchell, George Bartlett, New Campbellton. N.S. 

PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 
Labatt, John Sackville, London, Ont. 
ADMITTED TO THE DEGREE OF MASTER t OF SCIENCE. 
(In Course.) 


Burson, Herbert Arthur, B.Se., St. Catharines. Ont. 
Clement, Sheldon Byrne, B.Sc., Kingsville, Ont. 
Edwards, William Muir, B.Se., Montreal. 


ADMITTED TO THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF SCIENCE. 


(In. Course.) 


Adams, Frank Dawson, B.A.Sc., M.A.,Sc., Ph.D., Montreal. 
Dawson, William Bell, B.A., M.A., Ma.E., Ottawa. 


Faculty of Medicine. 


MASTER OF SURGERY. 
(In alphabetical order.) 


Ames, C. A., Field, B.C. 
Anthony, T. B., Berwick, N.S. 
Baillie, S.\A., B.A., Troy, NY. 


EK AND 
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Blair, H. G. F., Ashton, Ont. 

Brennan. F. A.. St. Albans, Vt., U.S.A. 
Byers, J. R., Gananoque, Ont. 

Campbell, A., Souris W., Peed. 
Camptell, J. A. E., B.A., Westmount, Que. 
Cantlie, F. P. L., Montreal, Que. 

Carter. W. LeM., B.A., Quebec City, Que. 
[lartintown, Ont. 
Codrington, R. Montreal, Que. 

Colby, J. C., B.A., Stanstead, Que. 
Coleman, C. E., Chatham, N.B5B. 
Cox. R. B., Collinsville, Conn., U.S.A. 
Crozier, J. A., Ashburn, Ont. 

Cullen, W. H., Montreal, Que. 

Curren, L. M., Springfield, N. 

Currie, W. D., B.A., Halifax, N.5. 

Dixon, J. D., B.A., Montreal, Que. 

Dixon, W. E., B.A., Montreal, Que. 

Dorion, W. A., Montreal, Que. 

Mastman,. E. B., Portsmouth, N. H., U.S.A. 
Eivans, S., Ottawa, Ont. 

Featherston, H. C., Hamilton, Ont. 

Folkins, H. G., Millstream, N.B. 

Forster, J. : ae Se yorchester, N.B. 
Gardiner, R. J., Smith’s Falls, Ont. 

ner, W. A., B.A:, Huntingdon, Que. 
Green, FE. W., Pictou, N.sS. 

Halliday, J. LeR., Sawyerville, Que 
Harris. L. C., Moncton, N.B. 
Hart. F. W., B.A., Sackville, N. 
Harvie, S. K., B.A., Newport, N.»s. 
Henry, C. M., Palmer, S.D., A So ae 
Hollingsworth, J. E., Ottawa, Ont. 


Christie, EF. J., 


‘ 
4 
i 


bed ik 
r) _ 


YT 


Hopkins, C. W., Aroostook Junction, N.I 


kode 


‘ > 
\ , 
Hyatt, BE. A., B.Sc., Dickinson Centre, WY. CRSA; 


Irwin, F., Shelbourne, N.S. 

Johnson, J. A., B.A., Lachine, Que. 
Johnson,’ G. R., B.A.; Annapolis, N.S. 
Jones, N. C.; B.A., Gananoque, Ont. 
Leney, J. M., B:A., Montreal, Que. 
Lidstone, A. E., Aylmer, Que. 

Lomas, A. J., Montreal, Que. 
MacCarthy, F. H., Ottawa, Ont. 
Macdonald, A. A., B.A., St. Andrews, F671. 
MacKinnon, G. E. L., Alexandria, Ont. 
Maclaren, A. H., B.A., Huntingdon, Que. 
MacNaughton, J. A., Salisbury, N. B. 
McGibbon, D., Arkona, Ont. 

MeGibbon, 8., Arkona, Ont. 

McGrath, R. H., Dorchester, N.B. 
McKee, W. E., Coaticooke, Que. 
McKenzie, J. B., B.A., Campbellton, N.B. 
MeNéeill, J. F., Kensington, P.E.I. 
Manchester, J. W., St. John, N.B. 
Martin, H. E., Chatham, Ont. 

Mason, E. G., Westmount, Que. 

Mason, F. C., Plattsburg, N.Y. 


_ 
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Mason, J. LebD.. B.A., Montreal. Que. 
May, lL. W.. Ultawa, Ont. 
Menzies, J. K., New Bedford. Mass., U.S.A. 
Moffatt, Geo.. inkerman, Ont. 

Morrison, J. F.. 
Morse, W. } 
Mothersill. ( 


Palmer, G. i be Dorchester, N.] 


Copleston, Ont. 

>» i> } : tr AY 
is4 PS AS Laurencetown, iNew 
| 

r 


»., Ottawa, mt. 


> 
Paterson, R. C.. B.A., Montreal. Qu 
Peters, O. R., Gagetown, N.B. 
Pickard, L. N.. Charlottetown, P.E—.! 


pret ©, M..%St: John, N.B. 
Ritchie,’ C.F. p,. B.A., Montreal. ( 
Roberts, A. B.,. Lanark, Ont: 

ship, M. L., B.A.. Montreal, Que. 
Smith, T. W.., Hawkesbury, Ont. 
Stockwell, H. K.. Danville, Que. 
Tolmie, J. A.. Moose Creek, Ont. 
aeecy, (in. A. BOA... Lancaster, N.H., U.S.A. 
VanWart, R. Mcl., B.A.. Fredericton, N.B. 
Walker, H., Jr., B.A... New York, N.Y: 
Williams, R. G. Meaford, Ont. 


, 


Faculty of Comparative Medicine and Veterinary 


Science, 
PASSED FOR THE DEGREE OF D.V.Sg. 


(in alphabetical order.) 


Blair, W. Reid 
Douglas, Alexander R. 
fladwen, Seymour. 
Harrington, A. D. 
Kennedy, G. A. 
Manchester, W. 
Spear, W. H. 

J. W. 


Symes, 






































Scholarships and £xhtbitions, 


SESSION 1902-1903. 


FACULTY OF ARTS. 








q |. Third Year Scholarships. (Tenable for two years). 
; ‘ . 1s _ | Supsecr or | ANNUAL , 
4 AMES OF SCHOLARS. , NNUAL | aA : i 
NAMES OF SCHOLARS ea wiwated x, Cicvate | FOUNDER OR DONOR. 
Sheldon, Ernest W....| Mathematics. $125.00 | Sir W. C. Macdonald, 
4 d aS : 1 i as T ’ . - 1 
McCally, M.Kathleen....| Mathematics. 91.50 | ~2 W. ©, Macdonald and Molson 
> ’ Fund, 
Simpson, Edith P. ......| Mathematies. 81.50 | apts Sit Macdonald and Molson 
a. 
‘ Lathe, Frank E..........| Nat. Science. 125.00 IT Fo ee os 
> \Classicaland Mod. See 5 
s >T TU eee eeere of sir “4 ) ~ é 
Rose, Herbert J | Languages. 125.00 | Sir W. C. Macdonald. 
| . F 
% : Co an . ; ; 
McKenzie, Angus D. M. | 5 ni nein ¢ 125.00 | Mackenzie Scholarship. 








Exhibitions. (Tenable for one year). 











SUBJECT OF | ANNUAL 


NAMES OF EXHIBITIONERS. ‘ s 
EXAMINATION. | VALUE. 


FOUNDER OR DONOR 
























































. ? oe) ak a + Ee BS si 
Brg i z 
McDiarmid, James §.... Nat. Science $100.00 us a SE ewe are ee Piel ever te winsoau 
McGougan, Edward...... Nat, Science 160.00 | Fad aoe ee re 
Il. Second Year Exhibitions. (Tenable for one year). 
NAMES OF EXHIBITIONERS, hic: | Pounaunicx pees 
— stars H 
MrasOr, GOOrge Ais. si. cece Ces e wes $125.00 George Hague, Esq. 
le ee Sh oe ee nk ee eee 125.00 | Sir W. C, Macdonald. 
Macmillan, George E., ......... 25. 75.00 | Mrs. Redpath. 
Bursaries.—Second Year. 
Curtis, Walter B...... .....- ae era $62.50 Sir W, CO. Macdonald. 
Wales, Osgood Lt BESO et se owesan 62.50 Sir W. ©. Macdonald. 





ee 


| 





POR SS 


FS. 
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Ill. First Year Exhibitions. (Tenable for one year), 





eae mi ESS ee a ANNUAL ve 
NAMES OF EXHIBITIONERS. FOUNDER. 








VALUE, 
EWN ER 5 Eig F050. 6 0's 6 ot oo bi 0.0 res] $125.00 kaa see ; 
Freedman, Abraham, ............... | EOC Be ate als” 
EN ETS CS a8 : Se 125.00 | Sir W. ©. Macdonald. 
SPMUIOS, oes MONMNGED,. . 0... code cool ce, 100,00 se, 2 
Rorke, Mabele L,.............. eee BROAN Si Mara ae eae aban Labs wc ach 
myan,; Heather L............. re 125.00 Sir W. C, Macdonald. 
Bursary.— First Year. 
Griffin, Constance M................. SI COO Ss Tee cae ‘ POA Sh 





FACULTY OF APPLIED SCIENCE. 


Exhibitions and Prizes. 
STUDENTS ENTERING THE FOURTH YEAR. 


British Association Exhibition. 
British Association Prize, 


Foreman, Alvah E.. 
Hall, Oliver. 
STUDENTS ENTERING THE THIRD YEAR. 


Lawrence, William D. First Mathematical Prize. 


Cole, George H. Second ms 
Chaplin, Charles J. Third i - 
Dutcher, Howard K. Third “is ” 


STUDENTS ENTERING THE SECOND YEAR, 


Seott Exhibition. 
First Scott Prize. 
Second Scott Prize. 


Fyshe, Thomas M. 
Boyle, Robert W. 
Blanchet, Guy H. 


PRIZES FOR SUMMER THESES. 


In the Hlectrical Hngineering Course: Greenshields Prize, divided 
equally between R. T. Conklin and A. E. Foreman, Fourth Year, 

in the Mecnanical Lngineering Course: The Crosby Steam Gauge & 
Valve Company’s Prize, to F. A. McKay, Fourth Year. | 

In the Mining Engineering Course: The Drummond Prize, divided 

equally between R. A. Chambers, Third Year, and O. Hall, 

Fourth Year. 





























Students of the Ciuversity. 


SESSION 1902-1903. 


McGILL COLLEGE. 
Faculty of Law. 


Coulin, James 
Duffy, Faban J al. 
Greenshielés, Charles G., Montreal. 
Harris, Spencer D., Ottawa, Ont, 
Mathieu, Alexandre P., Montreal. 
MeMorran, Thomas &., Cttawa, Ont. 
Morin, Louis S. R., St. Hyacinthe, Q. 


7 


Wallace, Richard P., Coaticook, Q. 
SECOND YEAR. 


Brodie, Hugh H., Westmount, Q. 
Brosseau, Bernard L., Montreal. 

Chipman, Warwick F., Montreal. 

Cotton, Wn. Ulric, B.A., Sweetsburg, Q. 

Dewitt, Jacob, B.A., Montreal. 

Dickson, Norval, Allans Corners, Q. 

Drouin, Joseph, Montreal. 

Ker, Thomas R., Montreal. 

Lafond. Elsée, La baie du Febvre, Q. 
McDougall, Malcolm E.;  Mattawa, Ont. 

Mackie, Henry A., Cookshire, Q. | 
Ogilvie, William Prescott, Montreal. 
Phelan, M. A., Montreal. 

Pope, Chay es Alex., Quebec, Q. 
Stephens, L. DeK., Montreal. 
Vineberg, Abraham Halmer, Montreal. 
Wadleigh, Wilfred William, Kingsay, Q. 


Williams, Henry Stevens, B.A., Knowlton,. Q. 
THIRD YEAR. 


Angus, David’ James, ‘Montreal. 
Bergeron, Patrick John, Beauharnois, Q. 
Blaylock, Harry W., Danville, Q. 

Casgrain, Alex. Chase, Montreal. 

Gosselin, Louis, Notre Dame de Stanbridge, Q. 
Madore, Louis. Montreal. 

MacKinnon, Cecil Gordon, Sherbrooke, Q. 

Orr, Henry Stanley, Cookshire, Q., 

Rankin, Arthur G. Ernest, Montreal. 
Rugg, Frederick S., Stanstead, Q. 
Tansey, Thomas M., Montreal, 
Theberee, Albert, St. Jerome, Q: 
Vipond, Herbert, Montreal. 
Weinfield, Henry, (B.A:), Montreal. 
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Faculty of Arts. 
FIRST YEAR. 
UNDERGRADUATES. 
(MeGill College.) 


Barclay, MacG., Abingdon School, Montreal. 

Carr, Wm. L., Huntingdon Academy, Trout River, Q. 

Cousins, Geo. V., Westmount Academy, Westmount, Q. 

Drew, John M., Lachute Academy, Beech Ridge, Q. 

Fisher, Simeon W., Dundas High School, West Flamboro, Ont. 

Freedman, Abraham, Montreal High School, Montreal. 

Garvin, Arthur C., Stanstead Wesleyan College, Odelltown, Q. 

sibb, Robertson W., Westmount Academy, Westmount, Q. 

*Hendry, And. W., Liverpool Academy, Liverpool, N.S. 

Henry, Robt. A. C., Westmount Academy, Montreal. 

Housser, Geo. E., Portage La Prairie Collegiate, Portage La-~-Prairie, 
Man. 

Hutchinson, Jas. J., Congregational College, Montreal, Craigsholme, 
Ont, 

*Kirsch, Simon, Montreal High School, Montreal. 

Lewis, David S., Montreal High School, Montreal. 

Lyman, C. Sydney, Montreal |} school, Montreal. 

McCann, Walter E., M. Dioc. Theol. College, Aylwin, Q. 

McLeod, Alex R., Prince of Wales’ Coll., P.E.I., Uigg, P.E.I. 

Marcuse, Otto, Westmount Academy, Westmount, Q. 

Martin, Lewis G., St. John’s School, Montreal, Montreal. 

Mundie, Gordon S., Westmount Academy, Westmount, Q. 

Naylor, R. Kenneth, Shawville High School, Shawville, Q. 

Newman, Harry, Montreal High School, Montreal. 

Pease, E. Raymond, Montreal High School, Montreal. 

Rogers, David B., M. Dice. Theol. College, Watford, Ont. 

Ross, Allan, Montreal High School, Montreal. 

Scott, C. Hope, Abingdon School, Montreal, Montreal. 

Shearer, Jas. R., Ottawa Collegiate, Sherbrooke, Q. 

Silcox, Albert B., Montreal High School, Winnipeg 

stafford, F. Montague, Montreal High School, Montreal. 

sutherland, O. W. D., Upper Canada College, Montreal. 

Vineberg, Solomon, Sherbrooke Academy, Sherbrooke, Q. 

Waugh, Oliver S., Montreal High School, Montreal. 


b 
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Royal Victoria College. 


Blakemore, Clarisse M., McGill Normal Sehool, Montreal. 

Clark, Birdena M., Harbord St. Coll. Inst., Toronto, Montreal. 

Douglas, A. Lilian, Ottawa Coll. Inst., Ottawa. 

Fraser, Mabel G. S., Girls’ High School, Quebec, Quebec, P.Q. 

Gillmor, Blanche C., Trafalgar Institute, Montreal. 

Griffin, Constance, Alma Coll., Toronto. 

Holway, Ruth, Decorah High School, Decorah, Iowa, U.5 

Massy, Muriel A., Gilman School, Cambridge, Mass., Summerside, 
int, 

Rorke, Mabele L., St. Thomas Coll. Inst., Montreal. 

Ryan, Esther L. M., Montreal Girls’ High School, Montreal. 

Tully, May G., Victoria High School, B.C., Dawson City, Yukon Terr. 


* 


-_———_—.., 


* Double Course. 
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CONDITIONED STUDENTS. 


( McGill College.) 


Churchill, Lewis P., Lockeport Academy, Lockeport, N.S. 
Crocker, Stanley, Collegiate Inst., St. Thomas, Ont. 

Gale, Wm. Hy., Ormstown Academy, Ormstown, Q. 

*Healy, Jas. J., Smith’s Falls High School, Smith’s Falls, Ont. 
Kiely, Philip G., Goderich Coll. Inst., Goderich, Ont. 
*MecCallum, Jno. S., Smith’s Falls High School, Smith’s Falls, Ont. 
Patrick, Frank A., Montreal High School, Montreal, 

Payne, Chester H., Ottawa Collegiate Inst., Ottawa, Ont. 
Shaw, Herbert T., Montreal High School, Montreal. 
Stackhouse, Russell T., Lachute Academy, Lachute, Q. 
Thomson, Jos. O., Montreal High School, Montreal. 

Vassie, Wm., Ridley College, St. John, N.B. 


(Royal Victoria College.) 


Engelke, Minnie E., Montreal High School, Montreal. 

Mowatt, E. L. Rae, Montreal Girls’ High School, Montreal. 
Taylor, Eliz. I., Wells Coll., Rochester, N.Y., U.S. 

Tighe, M. Winnifred, Westmount Academy, Westmount, Q. 
Trench, Nora O., Richmond High School, Va., U.S., Montreal. 


hs ' Carter, Helen M., Trafalgar Inst. & Royal Victoria Coll., Montreal. 


PARTIAL STUDENTS. 


(McGill College.) 


Allison, Wm. S., St. John, N.B. 
Archibald, B. P., Westmount, Q. 
Armstrong, Geo. D., Ottawa, Ont. 
Barrett, Chas. W., Newcastle, Ont. 
Bates, Fred. W., Wolford Centre, Ont. 

(2) Cordner, Jos., Derryall, Ireland. 
Haskell, L., St. J., Montreal. 

Howe, Jno. P., Pembroke, Ont. 

Hennah, Rich. M., Copper Cliff, Ont. 

Jornston, David E., Coleraine, Ont. 
Kennedy, H. F., Chatham, Ont. 

MeCrimmon, Jno. R., Vankleek Hill, Ont. 

Mackay, Robt. 

Mather, Wm. A., Rat Portage, Ont. 

Maver, Alex. M., Montreal. _ 

(2) Morgan, W. Burton, Hartland, N.B. 
Peterson, Wm. Gordon, Montreal. 
Phillips, Thos. N., Rat Portage. Ont. 
Richards, Wm. A., Pembroke, Ont. 
Robb, Fred G., Montreal. 


(Royal Victoria College.) 
Baker, Marjorie H., Montreal. 
Bell, Muriel G., Montreal. 
Bell, Sarah L., Montreal. 
Blakemore, Jessie M., Montreal. 
(2) Braidwood, H., Montreal. 
(2) Brodie, Mary R., Smith’s Falls, Ont. 


* Double Course. 
The figure (1), (2), (3) or (4) prefixed to a name, indicates that the 


student takes a class in the corresponding year as well as in that 
. where the name is found. 


a 


eel ane 


i- 


‘iis MM is 





Piper 


a 


srotherhood, E. M., Montreal. 
Brown, E. M., Montreal. 
Bulmer, Gertrude, Montreal. 
(4) Cox, Rachael E., Montreal. 
Chapman, G. O., Amherst, N.S. 
Cross, Maret, Montreal. 
Draper, E. Kath., Montreal. 
Durant, Marion, Montreal. 
Eaton, Mary J., Montreal. 
Edgar, L. M., Montreal. 
Emmans, H., Montreal. 
Fitzgibbon, O., Montreai. 
Fogarty, Amy, Montreal. 
Fogarty, Lena M., Montreal. 
Forbes, M. H., Montreal. 
Fortier, Aimée, Montreal. 
Gibb, M. Helen, Montreal. 
(2) Gilmour, Mary E., Waterloo. (), 
Gnaedinger, Ruby A., Montreal. 
Harris, Mary E., Moncton, N.B. 
Hewat, H. Beatrice, Montreal. 
Hodge, L. Ethel, Montreal. 
Lachance, Maud M., Montreal. 
Learmonth, F. Win., Montreal. 
) Lomer, Elfreda, Montreal. 
) Lomer, Katharine, Montreal. 
Lyster, Alice G., Montreal. 
McNally, Gertrude, Montreal. 
Macfarlane, E. J., Montreal. 
Mackay, Cairine, Montreal. 
(2) Mitchell, Florence E., Sherbrooke, Q. 
Mole, Harriet J., Montréal. 
Robb, E. Vera, Amherst, N.S. 
Robertson, Marjorie B., Montreal. 
Smith, Mabel C., Montreal. 

(2) Smith, Jennie C., Morrisburg, Ont. 


ao 
bo bo 


(4) Taylor, Agnes D., Edinburgh, Scotland. 
Vipond, Constance, Montreal. 
Williams, Ethel S., Montreal. 
Williamson, F. I., Montreal. 
Williamson, H. J., Montreal. 
Young, Hazel E., Montreal. 


SECOND YEAR. 

UNDERGRADUATBRS. 

(McGill College.) 
Adams, Claude A., Huntingdon Acad., Franklin Centre. Q. 
Blanchard, Charles H. &., Upper Canada Coll., Toronto, Winnipeg, 


Man. 
Cameron, A. W., Mon+real High School. Montreal. 


Chodat, Henri, Normal School, Switzerland, Pointe-aux-Trembles, Q. 


Cotton, Thos. F., Montreal High School, Cowansville, Que. 

Cousineau, Victor M., Ontario Public Schools and M. Dioc. T. Coll., 
Spragge, Ont. iy 

Crane, Chas. W., Toronto University, Montreal. 

Cross, C. Ernest, St. Francis Coll. Gram. School, Melbourne, Q. 





The figure (1), (2), (3) or (4), prefixed to a name, indicates that 
the student takes a class in the corresponding year as well as in that 
Where the name is found. 
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*Curtis, Walter E., Prince of Wales Coll., P.E.I., Milton, P.B.1. 
Cushing, R. Macaulay, Montreal High School, Montreal: 
Dawson, Ernest E., Lachute Acad., Stonefield, Q. 
Dey, W. Fiyed., Simcoe High School, Simcoe, Ont. 
Hdwards, bine P., Central High Schcol, Grand Rapids, Grand 
i Rapids, Mich., U.S.A. : 
Featherston, J., University Coll., Toronto, Ont. 
Fraser, Geo. A., Montreal High School, Montreal. 
Graham, Jno. H., Manitoba Coll., Winnipeg, Man. 
Greenshields, C. G., Bishop’s Coll. School, Lennoxville, Montreal. 
Halpenny, T. A. Sydenham High School, Bear Brook, Ont. 
Howitt, Hy., Montreal High School, Guelph, Ont. 
Hyde, G. Gordon, Montreal High School. Montreal. 
Jenkins, Jos., Montreal High School. Montreal. . 
King, Louis V., Montreal High School, Montreal. 
“Locke, Ernest E., Westmount Academy, Westmount. Q. 
’ McCuaig, Douglas R., Crichton School, Montreal. { 


McFee, M. C. C., Montreal High School, Montreal. 
Macmillan, G. E., Prince of Wales Coll., New Haven, P.E.I. 
af MeMurtry, R. O., Montreal High School, Montreal. 
Macnab, Norman, Montreal High School, Montreal. 
Manley, R. W., M. Dioc. Theol. Coll.. Buckingham, Q 
Nicholson, Jno. C., Owen Sound, Lucknow, Ont. 
Ower, Jno. Jas., Smith’s Falls High School, Smith’s Falls, Ont. 
. Perry, K. M., Regina High School, Regina. Assa. 
*Rabinovitch, M., Montreal High School, Montreal. 
Robinson, F. G.,Bishop’s Coll. Schcol, Lenn’le, St. John, N.B. 
Robinson, W. W., Bishop’s Coll. School. Lenn’le, Granby, Q. 
.oss, Daniel, Montreal High School, Montreal. 
Roy, Philias R., Feller Inst., Grande Ligne, @., Sabrevois, Q. 
stewart, Thomas S8., Crichton School, Montreal. 
stewart, Willie, Crichton School, Montreal. 
“Tannenbaum, D., High School, Montreal. 
Tupper, Chas. §., Upper Canada School, Private Tuition, Winnipeg 
Man. 
Wales, Osgood H., Danville Acad., Robinson. Q. 


’ 


*(Sc.) Wright, Robt. P. 


a la 


(Royal Victoria College.) 


Bowman, Nora F. G., Glencoe High School. Ont,, Montreal. 

Featherstonhaugh, M. R., M. G. High School, Montreal. 

Fraser, Amy, M. G. High School, Montreal. 

Gillean, A. Muriel, M. G. High School, Montreal. 

Healy, Rose E., Smith’s Falls High School. Smith’s Falls, Ont. 

Hepburn, Flora E., M. G. High Schecol. Lachine, Q. 

Hill, Julia M., St. Stephen’s High School, St. Stephen, N.B. 

Hitchcock, Mary A., Stanstead Wesl. Coll.. Compton, Q. 

Idler, S. Mary, M. G. High School, Montrea 

Lyman, Ruth D., Trafalgar Institute, Montreal. 

McCoy, Isabel, Montreal Girls’ High School. Montreal. 

Michaels, R. F., M. G. High School, Montreal. 

Moule, Frances S., Westmount Acad., Westmount, Q. 

Munn, Laura A., M. G. High School, Montreal. 

Pearson, Mary F., Edgehill, Windsor, N.S., EBmscote, Halifax, N.S. 

(Se.) Sharp, F. Evelyn, London University Coll., London, Southfield, 
Jamaica, W.1. 


ae 4 
a ees 


ee eee 


a 
Smith, Ella L., Grammar School, St. John, St. John, N.B. : 
Smith, May, M. G. High School, Montreal. 


Taber, Marion M. D., Stanstead Wesleyan Coll., South Granby, Q. 
Vineberg, Malca, M. G. High School, Montreal. 


* * Double Course. 


7 
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~—__—__—___ 


($ 


) 


*Dickenson, John D.., 
*F'ripp, Geo. D., Ottawa, Ont. 
*Gray, Edwin 
*Gurd, Fraser 
“Harvie, Robt., Westmount, Q. 


*Lomer, 


*McDiarmid, J. S., 
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PARTIAL STUDENTS. 


(UeG ill ¢ ‘olle ge.) 


Bourgoin, Samuel, 
Foote, Jas., Varna, Ont. 

Gurd, Walter. 

Halpenny, Wes., Tucker, Mont?eal. 
Joliat, Henri, Montreal. 

Lancaster, Chas. F., Bethany, ( 
Mackenzie, Jno. D., Inverness, Q. 
Mackay, Jas., St. Davids, Ont. 
Mathieson, Peter, Forester’s Falls. Ont. 
Molson, Herbert W., Montreal. 
Montgomery, Isaac, Pleasant Valley, Ont. 
Ormiston, Albert, Columbus. Ont. 
Robinson, Jas. C., Nobleton, Ont. 
Raymond, Wm. QO. 

stewart, Jno. A. 


(Royal Victoria College.) 


Armstrong, Beatrice, M.. Montreal. 
Binks, Isabel B., Montreal. 
Boulter, O., Montreal. 

Demole, A. M., Montreal. 

Jackson, FE. M., Montreal. 

Kerr, Vera O., Montreal. 

Knox, M. Gertude, Montreal. 
Lewis, Edith B., Westmount, Q. 
Logan, Winnifred, Montreal. 
Murray, Bessie C., Montreal. 
Murray, Grace P., Montreal. 
Prendergast, F. M., Montreal. 
Schoenthal, YY. E., Westmount, Q. 


THIRD YEAR. 
UNDERGRADUATES. 
(McGill College.) 


Archibald, John G., «.ontreal. 
Brown, Wm. G., Montreal. 
Campbell, D. Grant, Montreal. 
Chandler, Arthur B., Montreal. 
Hazel Hill, N.S. 


H., Montreal West, Q. 

B., Montreal. 

Hindley, J. Geo., Guelph, Ont. 

Lathe, Frank E., Lacolle, Q. 

Logan, David C., Montreal. 

Theodore A., Montreal. 
MacFarlane, Charles McK., Aubrey, Q. 
Ingersoll, Ont. 


* Double Course. 
The 


) 


figure (1), (2), (3) or (4), prefixed to a 


Pointe-aux-Trembles, Q. 


name, 
the student takes a class in the corresponding year as well as in that 
where the name is found. 
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McDonald, George C., Montreal. 
McGougan, Ed., Glencoe, Ont, 

McKenzie, Angus D. M., Hartsville. P.E.I. 
Marshall, Wm. W.. Montreal. 

Mingie, Geo. W., Point St. Charles. q). 
Molson, Walter, Montreal. 

Papineau, Talbot M., Montreal. 

Rose, Herbert J., Ottawa. 

Rubinowitz, I., Vancouver, B.C. 

Shanks, George, Howick. q). 

Sheldon, Ernest W.. Westmount, Q. 
Stewart, J. Ure., Goderich. Ont. 
Walker, H. Earle. Westmount, Q 


*Wickware, Francis G.. KMaston’s Corners, Ont. 


(Koyal Victoria (¢ ‘ollege.) 


Bell, Ruth, Westmount. Q. 

Bouchard, Myra Mel.., Montreal. 
Craig, Bessie, Montreal. 

Dickson, Ada, Pembroke, Ont. 
Draper, Mandolin A., Montreal. 
Ellison, Ada A., Cowansville. cr, 
Freeze, Helen L., St. John West, N.B. 
Gardner, H. Ivy L., Montreal. 

Griffin, Grace L., Toronto. 

Hadrill, Margaret F.. Montreal. 

Hart, E. Muriel, St. Lambert. (). 
Henry, A. E. Edna, Tamworth. Ont. 
Kimber, Victoria C., Montreal. 
McCally, M. K., St. Thomas.. Ont. 
MacKenzie, Catherine I., Montreal. 
MacLeod, Annie L., Glace Bay, C.B. 
Robertson, Ethel C.. Westmount, Q. 
Simpson, Edith P., Montreal. 
Stewart, Lillian J., Ottawa. 

Wilson, Alice M., Montreal. 


PARTIAL STUDENTS. 


(McGill College.) 


Dunlop, Alan C., Montreal, 

(4) McLeod, N. V.. Granby, Q. 
May, Wm. H., Forester’s Falls, Ont. 
Ross, Walter G.. Upter Grove, Ont. 


(Royal Victoria College.) 


Armstrong, H. Evelyn, Montreal. 
Baird, I, Lena, Andover, N.B. 

(4) Molson, E., Montreal. 

(4) Murray, Greta, Montreal. 
Newman, J. G., Montreal. 
Patrick, Agnes B., Montreal. 
Reekie, I. G., Montreal. 
Serimger, E. Muriel, Montreal. 

(4) Stanway, H. Winifred, Montreal. 


* Double Course. 
The figure (1), (2), (3) or (4), prefixed to a name, 


the student takes a class in the corresponding year as 
where the name is found. 


indicates that 
well as in that 


ee eee 
dimes 


a “Sites 
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Spencer, Lilian E., Montreal. 

Stewart, G. Grace, Belleville, Ont. 

Sutherland, Alice D., Montreal. 
(4) Walker, Gladys, Toronto, Ont. 


FOURTH YEAR. 
UNDERGRADUATES. 
(McGill College.) 


Ascah, R. G., Peninsula, Gaspe, (). 
Bovey, F. H. Wilfrid, Montreal. 
Cameron, Dakers, Montreal. 
Couture, Gui. C., Montreal. 
Davidson, Macfarlane B., Ottawa. 
Dutaud, Gustave, St. Blaise, Q. 
Fee, James E., Farnham, Q. 
*Harris, Alan Dale, Ottawa. 
Holman, Wm. L., Summerside, P.E.I. 
Johnson, Walter S., Montreal. 
Lockhart, A. R. B., Stanstead, Q. 
Lomer, Gerhard R., Montreal. 
MacKay, Eric B., Montreal. 
McMorran, T. S., Ottawa. 
Parkins, Edgar R., Montreal. 
seaman, Jno. C., Otter Lake, Q. 
Simister, Warren, Montreal. 
Troop, G.Wm. H., Montreal. 


(Royal Victoria College.) 


Belyea, Marion E., St. John, N.B. 
East, Edith M., Maisonneuve, Q. 
(Sc.) Gass, Helen, Montreal West, Q. 


Griffin, A. Gertrude, West Newton, Mass., U.S.A. 


Lundie, Helen, Montreal. 

Lunny, Rosemary, Smith’s Falls, Ont. 
McLeod, Euphemia L., Montreal. 
Parkin, Maude E., Toronto. 

Wales, Grace Julia, Robinson, Q. 
Wisdom, Katherine F., St. John, N.B. 


PARTIAL STUDENTS. 


(MeGill College.) 
Tippett, EH. H., Montreal. 


(Royal Victoria College.) 


Blackader, E. M., Montreal. 

F'yshe, Anna, Montreal. 

Gates, Fanny C., Baltimore, Ind., U.S. 
Hickson, B., Montreal. 
Robinson, F. P., Bristol, England. 
White, Ada W., Montreal. 





* Double Course. 
The figure (1), (2), (3) or (4), prefixed to a name, 
the student takes a class in the corresponding year as 
where the name is found. 


indicates that 
well as in that 
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GRADUATI 


TES. 
Vivian E., B.. Montreal. 


\ 
on, Susan E., M.A.. St. John, N.B. 
RW. BAS Huntingdon, Q. 
sydney, B ees Montreal. 


Winifred, 
Katie C., B, 
B.A 


Poidos 


A. A., Montreal. 


q: Montreal. 
Montreal. 


s. Louise, 


Faculty of Medicine. 


FIRST YEAR. 


+, 
X 


NDERGRADUATBRS. 


Hanson, C.B., Cape T 
Walter S.. Brucefield, 
Alexander H.. Bridg 

James S., Montreal. 
Ge H., Ogdensburg, 
Arthur B., Montreal. 

e, “Hueh, H., Martintown. 
Frederick cx. Coverley 

H., Westmount. 
Ce ntral Onslow, 


Henry S., 
Milton, P.E.T. 
Hh’, Lawrence. 


Walter E.. 
J. R.,. Mo 


rn, Henry 
les, Charles 

Iroquois, 
Prescott, 


James 
Milton H.. 
R., Port Elgin. 

F., Ottawa, On 

R., Montague Rridege. 
1as B., Liverpool, N.S. 
Eps; Montreal. 
George FD... Teeswater, 
Henry B., Ph.B.. 
dwin H., Montreal 

Thomas B., B.A., Virden,. Man. 
Osler M., Carp; Ont. 
Alexander R., Lancaster, | 
B., Montreal. 
James J., Smith’s Falls. 
son, Smith, Ottawa, Cnt. 
Andrew W., Liverpool, 
Oliver S., Hamilton, Ont. 
B.L., Woonsocket. 
Robert E., Boissevain. 
Charles P., St. John, N.B. 
George P., Ottawa, Ont. 
Archibald W., Durham. 
Thomas V., Floreneeville. 
H., Warkworth. O 
Brougham F., Midland, 
Owen B., Milton, N.S. 
4., Meaford, Cnt. 
William, Bradalbane, Pek 
Herbert W., Smith’s Falls 
Charles A,, Martintow 5 Be 
Simon, Montreal. 

John J., Southboro, Mass.., 
Henry R., Hillsborough, 
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Lindsay, Edwin A.,, Banff, Alta. 
“Locke, Ernest FE., Westmount, Q. 
*Lomer, Theodore A., Montreal. : 
Lyon, George R. D., Ottawa, Ont. 
MacArthur. Reginald §.. Summerside, P.B.y 
MacDonald. Purdy A.. Alma, N.B Ne 
MacNaughton. Alexander. North La 
*McCallum, John S§.,, smith’s Falls, Ont 
MeCormick, Alexander §S.,. Westmount } 
“McDiarmid, James S., Ingersoll Ont. 
McDonald, John N., Shelburne. N.S. 
- CL 


McGarvey, Owen. Ottawa 
Mass., U.S.A 


McLeod, John M.. Quincy, A. 
McMillan, John A.. Finch, Ont. 
McNaughton, George K., Black River, N.B. 
McPhee, Judson T., Courtenay, B.C. 

Mabee, Oliver R.. Ph.B., Vittoria, Ont. 
Mair, William L.., Clinton, Ont: 

Malcolm, Donald C., St. John, N.B. 
Michaud, Napoleon. Campbellton, N.B. 
Monahan, Richard J., Montreal. | 

Muir, David H.., Jr.. Truro, N.S. 

Muir, Walter L.. Truro, N.S. 

Munroe, Alex. R.. Woodstock, Ont. 

Munroe, Frederick D., Moose Creek, Ont. 
Parsons, William H., Harbour Grace, Nfld. 
Patterson, William. J.. B.A., Moncton, N.B. 


Payne, Gerard A. L.., Georgetown, British Guiana 


Peat, Gilbert B., Andover. N.B. 
*Rabinovitch, Max. Montreal. 

Ralph, Albert J., Montreal. 

Ritchie, Charles A.. B.A., Winnipeg, Man. 

codrigues, Emanuel T.. St. Kitts, W.I. 
2Othwell, Oswald E., B.A.. Regina, N.W.T. 
Ryan, Edward J., St. John, N.B. 

Scott, Walter H.., Edmonton, N.wWw.T. 
Shaw, Robert MclL., B.A.. Penobsquis, N.B. 
Sheahan, John J., Haley’s Station, Ont. 
Sims, Herbert L., Ottawa, Ont. 

Smith, Arthur B., Montreal. 

Stewart, Robert I... Pembroke, Ont. 
Strachan, Ernest D., Montreal. 
*Tannenbaum, David, Montreal. 

Thomson, George D., Montreal. 

Tilley, Alexander R., Ottawa. Ont. 

Walker, Jno. J., B.A.., Ormstown, Q. 
Wallace, Carl T., Eureka, Cal., U.S.A. 
Weldon, Richard C., Jr., Halifax. N.S. 
White, John H., Ottawa, Ont. 
Williams, Cyril S., Tyne Valley, P.E.1. - 
Wilson, Arthur A., Perth, Ont. 

Wolff, Edward K., Montreal. 
*Wright, Robert P., Montreal. 


CONDITIONED STUDENTS. 


Bonness, Elmond J.. St. Stephen. N.B. 
Gabie, William G., Kazubazua, Q. 

Gross, Charles J., Montreal. 

Hammond, James F., Ironside, Q. 
McArthur, Clarence O., Summerside. P.E.T. 
Shipley, Charles E., East' Amherst, N.S, 
Turnbull, James W., Springhill, Ont. 


* Double Course. 
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PARTIAL STULENTS. 


Kelsea, William H., Lansdowne, N.S. 
Ross, Colin E., Westmount, Q. 
Ship, Abraham P., Montreal. 


Sparks, John J., St. John’s Nfid. 


SECOND YEAR. 
UNDERGRADUATES. 


Alguire, Alexander R., Cornwall, Ont. 

Auld, John W., Vancouver, B.C. 

Bonelli, Vincent, Jr., B.A., Vicksburg, Miss., U.S.A. 
Bromley, John E., Pembroke, Ont, 


Brown, Fred. F., Cornwall, Ont. 
Brown, Gordon T., Danville, Q. . 
Burgess, Harry C., Sheffield Mills, N.S. : 


Cameron, Allan B., Lancaster, Ont. 

Chisholm, Hugh A., B.A., Linwood, N.S. 

Connor, Edward L., Waterloo, Ont. 

Costello, Joseph W. W., B.A., Montreal. 

Covernton, Charles F., Montreal. 

Cumming, Alison, B.A., Scotsburn, N.S. 

Dalton, James T., St. John, N.B. 

Dougan, Benjamin H., St. John, N.B. 

Dowler, William H., Billings Bridge, Ont. 
Dudderidge, Charlies R., B.A., Winnipeg, Man. 
Duggan, Richard G., Hamilton, Ont. 

Dykes, J. Watson, Nanaimo, B.C. 

Ewart, David, Billings’ Bridge, Ont. 

Fairie, James A., Montreal. 

Finigan, Joseph F., Oshawa, Ont. 

Garcelon, William S., B.A., Lewiston, Maine, U.S.A. 
Gaudet, Elzear A., B.A., Moncton, N.B. € 
Gill, Frederic D., St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
Greene, Henry B., Lyndhurst, N.S. 

Grimmer, Ray D., St. Andrews, N.B. 

Hanington, Darrell P., Victoria, B.C. 

Hanington, John W. B., Victoria, B.C. 

Heagerty, John J., Montreal. 

Henderson, Ernest H., B.A., Huntingdon, Q. 
Henry, Edward G., B.A., Lennoxville, Q. 

Hewett, Thomas J., Montreal. : 

Hume, Gordon M., Leeds Village, Q. 

Joughins, James L., Los Angeles, Cal. 

King, James L., Barbados, B.W.I. 

King, Shenton S., Albert, N.B. 

Leslie, Howard A., Souris, P.E.I. 

Likely, David S., B.A., St. John, N.B. 

Loggie, William S., Chatham, N.B. . 
MacDermot, John H., Kingston, Jamaica. 
MacDonald, John P., Ste. Agathe des Monts, Q. 
MacKay, Malcolm E., Cape Breton, N.S. 

MacLean, John D., Culloden, P.E.I. : 
McDonald, John A., B.A., Valleyfield, Q. . 4 
McDonald, John C., Peake’s Station, P.E.L. | 
McDougald, Wilfred L., Cornwall, Ont... ; 
McIntosh, Gustavus J., Dalkeith, Ont. 
McMeekin, Robert J., M.D., Plattsville, Ont. 
McMicking, Antony E. T., Victoria, B.C; 
McMurtry, Shirley O., B.A., Montread. 
MeMurtry, Walter C., Port Hope, Ont. 
McNaughton, William B., St. Raphael, Ont. 
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Margalese, Oscar, Montreal. 

Mason, James H., Lachute Mills, Q. 
Mercer, Thomas C., Chilliwack, B.C, 
Mersereau, Harris C., Doaktown, N.B. 
Miller, Allan Pr, Chatham, Ont. 

Mohr, Frederick W.C., Arnprior, Ont. 
Moffatt, Charles F’., Montreal. 

Morrison, John i, Nanaimo, B.c. 
Muckleston, Harold S., M.A., Perth, Ont. 
Mulligan, James W., Omemee, Ont. 
Munro, John A., Pugwash, N.S. 

Nelles, Thomas R., Simcoe, Ont. 

Petersky, Samuel, Vancouver, B.C. 
Prendergast, Archer R., B.A., Montreal. 
Pruyn, William G., Napanee, Ont. 
Raftery, Charles R., Montreal. 

Richards, Ernest T. E'.;. St; Vincent, B.W.I. 
Robertson, Alexander R., Victoria, B.c., 
Robertson, Beverley W., St. John, N.B. 
Rommel, Ernest, Alma, N.B. 

Ryan, Florance McD., B.A., Newburgh, Ont, 
Sawyer, Alpha R:; Roslindale, Mass., U.S.A. 
Scott, William J., B.A., Montreal. 
Scrimger, Francis A. C., B.A., Montreal. 
Sinclair, Ernest E., Summerside, P.E.I. 
Soady, John Mi aA, Toronto, Ont. 
Somerville, Harry A., Waterville, Q. 
Styles, William A. L., Montreal. 

Sullivan, James A., Arnprior; Ont. 
Sweeney, John L.., B.A., Dover, N.H., U.S.A. 
Tees, Frederick J., B.A., Montreal. 
Tierney, James E., Niagara Falls, N.Y., U.S.A, 
Tull, John A. C., Antigua, BJW.I. 

Turnbull, Ernest G., Branchton, Ont. 
Valin, Romuald E., Ottawa, Ont. 

Viner, Norman, B.A., Montreal. 

Waterman, Chester, Ogdensburg, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Wilkinson, William M., Woodstock, Ont. 
Wood, Gilbert O., Kenmore, Ont, 
Wotherspoon, Hugh C.,. Montreal, 
Young, Charles A., Ottawa, Ont. 


PARTIAL STUDENT. 


Cunningham, Frederick J., Montreal. 


THIRD YEAR. 


UNDERGRADUATES. 


Ainley, Lawrence T., B.A., Almonte, Ont. 
Ainley, William E., B.A., St. George, Bermuda. 
Alford, John H., Ottawa, Ont. 

Anton, Duncan L. S., Montreal. 

Arnold, Duncan R., B.A., St. John, N.B. 


Atkinson, Hubert S., Hanits Harbour, Newfoundland. 


Bentley, John S§S., B.A., Truro, N.S 

Black, John C., Oxford, Ont. 

Boire, William E., Manchester, N.H., U.S.A. 
Bonin, Raoul P., Montreal. 

Charman, Frank D., Wallace, N.S. 

Chipman, William W., Ottawa, Ont. 

Coffin, John W., Mt. Stewart, P.E.I. 

Cook, William J., Coboconk. Ont. 
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Crack, Isanc E., B.A., Kingsbury, Q. 
Crosby, Percy C., Marshfield, P.E.I 
Crowell, Bowman C., B.A., Yarmouth, N.S. 
Davidson, Harry, D. J., Sherbrooke, Q. 
Dillon, William P., Iroquois, Ont. 

Douglas, Edgar, B.A., Halifax, N.S. 4 
Dunn, John F., Elgin, Ont. 

Eaton, Charles E.,-Stanbridge East, Q. 

Ernandez, Joseph is Spanish Ppbt cd se Jamaiea, B.W.L. 
Faulkner, James A., B.A.. Stirling, Ont 

Fisher, Ernest M., Blue Honnete, Q. 

Folkins, Clarence G., Millstream, N.B. 

Ford, Henry S., Vancouver, B.C 

Fraser, Samuel, Leeds, Q. 

Fyshe, James C., A.B, 

Gibson I Huntingdon, Q. 


ee ee 


ee 


has 


‘ Gordo n M 
Gibson, Richard, Nanaimo, B.C 

Gillis, John E., Darlington, P.E.I. 
Gilroy, James R., Springhill, N.5. 
Formely, Joseph C., Finch, Ont. 
Graham, Richard W., Sawyerville, Q. 
Grant, Nelson P., Woodstock, N.B. 
Greenwood, William T., St. Catharines, Ont. 
Harrison, Laurie L., B.A., Maceau, N.S 
Hogan, fide sisi J., Tignish, P.E.I. 
Hotchkiss, Ernest A., Collinsville, 
Howitt, steniry ©O., Guelph, Ont. 
Inksetter, Frank S., Dundas, Ont. 
Johnson, John G. W., B.A., Montreal. 

Judson, Arthur H., Lynn, Ont. 

Kerr, Harry H., Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 
Keys, James M., H ulbert, Ont. 

Lauchland, Lyman C., B.A., Oshawa, Ont. 
Lincoln, William <A., Stanstead, Q. 
Lippiatt, Havelock T., Abbotsford, Q. 

Losier, Arthur J., Tracadie, N.B. 

MacKenzie, Angus B., 5] rinefield, P.E.I. 

Mackid, Ludwig S., Calgary, Alta. 

Mctntosh, Lorne DeC., Dundela, Ont. 

MckKenty, Esau R., Bath, Ont. 
MeKenzie, Robert P., Plainfield Bh 
MeLachlan, Donald C., Lochaber y, Q. 
MeLeod, William A., Finch, Ont. 
Markson, Simpson M., Glen Robertson, Ont, 
Martin, John C., Whitechurch, Ont. 
Meakins, John C., Hamilton, Ont. 

Miller, Clarence, Stellarton, N.*. 

Miller. Verum L., Bear River, N.S. 

Murphy, Herbert H., B.A.., Antrim, Ont. 

Nagle, Sarsfield M., Almonte, Ont. 

Nutter, John A., B.A., Mae 
Pavey, Charles A., London, Ont, 

Preston, Charles E., Ottawa, Ont. 

Price, Joseph, Campbellton, N.B. 

Quain, Bernard P., Brushton, Nets 
Rankin, Allan C., Montreal. 

Reford, Lewis L., B.A., Montreal. 

Richardson, Charles A,, East re tdoay Me., U.S.A. 
Richardson, Cheslie A, C., B.A., SY dney, C.B. 
Rilance, Charles D., Montres os 
Robinson, John L., St. Mary's, Ont. 
Rogers, James T., B.A., Montreal. ; . 

ellery, Albert C., Kincardine; Ont. 

‘hillington, Richard N. W., Ottawa, Ont. 

ims, Haig A., Montreal. 
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Stewart, John 







Smith, William 


A., 


DCA 5 35 - Almonte, Ont. 


Warwick, Wm., St. John, N.B. 


White, Percival G.. Woodstocl 


tae 


Wigle, Charles A., Wiarton. Ont 
Ts ~ . ; 

Willmore, James G., Montreal. 

Wilson, Omar M., Smith’s Falls, Ont. 


Wilson, Thomas R., B.A.. 
Winder, John B., Compton, Q 
Winfrey, William C. 


A 


, B.L., Sault 


7 


Norborough, P.§E.T. 


nt. 


Carp, Ont. 


Ste: Marie, Mich., U 


Wood, Harry G., Faribault, Minn.. T7.S.A. 
Wood, William 
Wright, George 


Yorston, Frederic P., M.A., 


CONDITIONED SsTU 


H., Montreal. 


A... st ony Creek, 


N.B. 


Montreal. 


DENT. 


Briggs, John A., New Westminster. B.C. 


PARTIAL STUDENT. 


Bullock, Curtis C. A., Roxton 


Pau, Vt. USA 


FOURTH YEAR. 


UNDERGRADUATES. 


Allan, Robert, Montreal. 
Allum, Arthur W., Renfrew, Ont. 
3. 


Anderson, Charles W., I 


Andrews, John J., St. Lambert, Q. 


Bailey, George W.., 


Bishop, George A., Kinburn, ¢ 


Bishop, Leslie 


es 


*) 


nt. 


Mableton, P.Q. 


A., Halifax, N.S: 


Fredericton, N.B. 


Blakeman, Fred. W., Stratford, Ont. 


Blair; Alexander K., 
Boulter, James H., Ps 
Boyd, Oliver, Russell, Ont. 

Belleville, Ont. 


Boyd, Robert M 
Brooks, John E., B.A., Hastport, Maine, U.S.A. 


Burns, Arthur &., 


‘ 
| 


( 
PD 
ID. 


*s 


B.A., Newton 


hicoutimi, Q. 


A., Picton, Ont. 


Highlands, Mass.., 


Campbell, Walter G., Brantford, Ont. 


Carnochan, William 


( 


y, Montreal: . 


L. 
Chamberlain, Harry B., Perth, Ont. 
Chandler, Ernest C., Montreal. 


Chaplin, Herbert L. S., St. John’s, 
., Chelsea, Q, 
Hugh H., St. John’s, Newfoundland. 


Church, Harry 
Cowperthwaite, 


( 


Newfoundland. 


Cram, William J., Carleton Place, Ont. 
Croft, Laurance V., B.A., Middleville, Ont. 


Cumming, William G., B.A., 
Dickson, Archibald J., 


Montreal. 
B.A., Goderich, Ont. 


Dickson, William H., Pembroke, Ont. 
Donnelly, William H., Ogdensburg, N-.Y., U.S.A. 


Douglas, Frederick C 


Dowson, Charles K., Montreal. 
Doyle, Francis H., Natick, Mass., 
B., Gagetown, N.B. 


Ebbett, Percy I 
Elder, Robert, 
Ells, Robert H. 


4s 


B. 


b 


B.A., Ottawa, 


A., Trout River, 


.. Montreal. 


U.S.A, 


Q. 


Ont. 


English, John 


M., 


New Westminister, 


B.C, 


Ferguson, William i= 5 St. Thomas, Ont. 
Forbes, Robert D., Stratford, Ont. 
Fortin, Claude E. T., B.A., Winnipeg, 


Man. 


>. 


.> 
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Freeze, Edwin, Penobsquis, N.B. 

Frost, Anson C., Montreal. 

Gale, Withall P., Quebec, Q. 

Gilmour, Clifford R., Brockville, Ont. 

Gow, Robert J., Pevey, Ont. 

Hansen, Niels C., M.A., Portland, Maine, U.S.A. 
Hardisty, Richard H. M., B.A., Westmount, Q. 
Horsfall, Frank L., B.A., Montreal. 

Hynes, William T., Darnley, P.H.I._ 

Igoe, Owen A., Tarrytown, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Kenny, Richard W., Ottawa, Ont. 

King, Robert, B.A., Sackville, N.B. 
Kissane, John W., Chateauguay, N.Y. 
Lamb, Warwick V., St. Andrews, N.B. 
Laurie, Ernest, B.A., Montreal. 

Lundie, John A., B.A., Montreal. 

Lyman, Warren S., Ph.B., Knoxville, Tenn., U.S.A, 
Lynch, Arthur L., Ottawa, Ont. 

Macdonald, Ronald St. J., Bailey’s Brook, N.S. 
Mackenzie, William A., Wood Islands, P.E.I. 
Mackinnon, Ivan W., Charlottetown, P.E.I, 
McCulloch, Joseph M., Durham, Ont. 
McDiarmid, Colin A., Kemptville, Ont. 
McDonald, Stephen H., B.A., St. John, N.B. 
McDonald, Paul Alex., Dundee Centre, Q. 
McHEachern, Isaac W. T., Rockland, Ont. 
McEwen, John R., B.A., Dewittville, Q. 
McGrath, Francis C., Norway, P.E.I. 
McGuigan,, James D., Kelly’s Cross, P.E.I. 
McKechnie, David W.; Dundas, Ont. 
McIntosh, H. H., Montreal. Q. 

McIntosh, James A., Vankleek Hill, Ont. 
McLaren, Daniel D., Felton, Ont. 
McLaughlin, Edmund M., Winona, Minn., U.S.A. 
McPherson, Thos., B.A., Stratford, Ont. 
Maby, William J., Cohoes, N.Y., U.S.A, 
Magee, Charles F., North Gower, Ont. 
Meindl, Alexander G., Mattawa, Ont. 
Mitchell, Isaiah E., B.A., Sherbrooke, Q. 
Montgomery, Charles H., St. John, N.B. 
Morris, Samuel C., Wallace, N.S. 

Moses, Harry C., Caledonia, Ont. 

Munroe, Harrington B., B.A., Almonte, Ont. 
Munroe, Hugh E., St. Elmo, Ont. 

Munro, James H., Maxville, Ont. 

Murray, James S., St. John, N.B. 

Nelson, James S., Ottawa, Ont. 

Nelson, William E., Montreal. 

Ness, Wm. Howick, Q. 

O’Brien, Clarence W., B.A., Noel, N.S. 
O’Neill, James M., Massena, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Park, Andrew W., Durham, Ont. 

Parris, Norman D., Barbados, W.I. 

Patch, Frank §., B.A., Montreal. 

Pavey, Harry L., London, Ont. 

Peterson, George R., Tay’s Hill, Ont. 
Puddington, Berton A., St. John, N.B. 
Rehfuss, Wallace N., B.A., Bridgewater, N.S. 
Robertson, William G., Westmount, Q. 
Saunders, William Edward, Woodstock, N.B. 
Scott, Walter, Montreal. 

Secord, Wesley H., Brantford, Ont. 

Shaw, David LeB., Portland, Me., U.S.A. 
Slack, Malcolm R., Farnham, Q. 

Smith, Charles M., Red Mountain, Q. 





ee. 


(2) 
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Steeves, Elmore O.. Upper Sackville, N.B. 
Stowell, Frank B., Worcester, Mass., U.S.A. 
Strong, Norman W.. B.A., Cambria, Q. 
Symmes, Charles Ritchie, Aylmer, Q. 
Taggart, Edmund A.. Ottawa, Ont. 
Tanner, Charles iA. H., Windsor Mills, Q. 
Thomas, Stanley B., Barbados, W.I. 
Townsley, Robert H., Montreal. 

Truax, Windsor, Farnham, Q. 

Turner, George H.., 3.A., Baie Verte, N.B. 
Warren, John G., Montreal. 

White, Samuel G., Ottawa East, Ont. 
Wilkins, Fred. F., Montreal. 

Wilson, Arthur, Russell, Ont. 


SPECIAL STUDENTS. 


Disbrow, John R., M.D., Jacquet River, N.B 
Hitel, Adam J., M.D., Montreal. 
Hutchinson, John W., Westmount, Q). 


Faculty of Applied Science. 
FIRST YEAR. 
UNDERGRADUATES. 


Anderson, Frederic W., Ottawa, Ont. 
Baylis, Harold A., Montreal. 
Beaudry, Abel C., Montreal. 

Bell, George E., St. Thomas, Ont. 
Benedict, Elmore W.., Brantford, Ont. 
Black, Douglas E., Montreal. 
Blackader, Gordon H., Montreal. 
Boyd, Alfred M. S.. Westmount, Q. 
Brady, James C., Victoria, B.C. 
Brennan, George F., Ottawa, Ont. 
Brown, William G. B., Quebec, Que. 
Carlyle, Russell, Woodstock, Ont. 
Conway, Edmund J., Chemainus, B.C, 
Corrigan, Thomas L., Brockville, Ont. 


Cowen, Reginald P., Dalston, Cumberland, England. 


Daly, William J., Montreal. 
Davidson, Thomas R., Montreal. 


*Dickenson, John G., Hazel Pith, ANS. 


Durland, Royden K., Yarmouth, N.S. 

Ewens, W. Sydney, Owen Sound, Ont. 
Forbes, John McNeil, Bonavista, Newfoundland. 
Frith, George H., Cummings’ Bridge, Ont. 
Gaunt, Reginald T., Montreal. 

Greenshields, John G., Montreal. 

Grier, Arthur H., Montreal. 

Gurd, A. Douglas, Montreal. 

Hadley, Harry, Montreal. 

Harding, Winthrop K., Derby Line, Vt., U.S.A. 
Harry, Archippus C., Kingston, Ja., B.W.I. 
Harvie, James, Westmount, Q. 


*Harvie, Robert, Westmount, Q. 


* Double Course. 


The figure 


(1), (2), (3) or (4), prefixed to a name, indicates that 
the student takes a class in the corresponding year as well as in that 
Where the name is found. 
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Hibbard, Melville L., Farnham, Y 
(2) Hodgson, Cassels V.. Montreal. j 
ae Howell, Edgar N.. Westmount, (), 
Jackson, Maunsell B., Toronto, Ont. : 
(2) Jardine, Ernest I. W.. Manitou, Man. i 
Jones, Andrew. U., St. John, NB. y 
Kirkpatrick, Everett C.' Montreal West, Q. 
Landry, A. Raymond, Dor hester, N.B. 
Lea. William S., Victoria, P. ET. ; 
Lemoine, Louis, B.A., Montreal, Q. 
Leonard, Albert P., Westmount, Q. 
Trvneh. Francis C. C., Carillon, QQ. : 


Macdonald, Peter J., Winnipeg, Man. 
. MecCuaig, G. ric, Montreal. 
sh McDonald, Harold F., Fort Qu’Appelle,. Assa., N.W.T. 
McLachlan, D. William, Lochaber Bay, Q. 
MecT.achlin, Dan., Arnprior, Ont, 


: McMeekin, Albert, Bright, Ont. 
y/ Mudge, Reginald, Montreal. 
Newton, Stephen G., Drummondville, (). 
Norton, Thomas J., B.A., Montreal. 
Pedley, Norman F., Montreal, 
Pickard, Herbert G., Exeter, Ont. 
; Pillow, Howard, Montreal. 
Poupore, Leo, Montreal. 
Presner, Joseph, Montreal. 
Roger, Alec., Billings Bridge, Ont. 
(2) Rolland, Robert, Montreal. 
Ryan, Frederick G., St. Lambert, Q. 
Saott. W. Gordon, Valleyfield, Q. 
Sharp, Lester A., Summerside, PtGsic 
(2) Skelton, Henry M., Stoneycroft, Rosemere, (). 
Slavin, Reginald V., Deseronto, Ont. 
Small, James D., Westmount, Q. 
Steedman, William F., Montreal. 
Taylor, Allan H., Ottawa, Ont. 
Tupper, Frederick McD., Truro, N.S. 
Turley, Edward J., Frankford, Ont. 
Walker, Cecil W., Kensington, P.E.I. 
Waterous, Logan M., Brantford, Ont. 
Winter, Elliot E., Georgetown, British Guiana. 
*Wickware, Francis G., Easton’s Corners, Ont. 


a 





CONDITIONED STUDENTS. 


Bellasis, Brian M., Montreal. 
Burnett, Archibald, Montreal. 
Cattanach, Frederick W. C.; Newport, Vt., U.S.A. 
Cole, L. Heber, Montreal. 
(2) Dickson, Wallace, Montreal. 
Harmer, C. Gerald, Toronto, Ont. 
Graham, Wendell S., New Glasgow, N.S. 
Hodge, William J. R., Capleton, Q. 
Loudon, Andrew C., Ottawa, Ont. 
Macdonald, R. Ross, Hamilton, Ont. 
Mackay, Robert M., New Glasgow, N.S. 
Mackay, George W., New Glasgow, N.S. 
Mackinnon, Hugh D., Finch, Ont. 


* Double Course. 

The figure (1), (2), (3) or (4), prefixed to a name, indicates that 
the student takes a class in the corresponding year as well as in that 
where the name is found. 
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Simard, 


‘7 — 
miater, Nic 


Smith, Kenneth 
Wilson, St; 
Wheaton, 


Brow ne, 
Haskell. 


Hassbere 


reer 


Howe, John 


Johnson. 


Lantier, Jeai 3 
Mather, William 
Morris, Hug . 


Pease, He 


oP) 
& 


Phillips 


Lichards, 


Wright, Ja me ; 


Anderson, 
Archibald, 
Bain, James 


Campbell, 


Cropper, 


Cunha; S: 


ig ae 
Dickson, 


Drinkwater, 
Eadie, George 
Courtlandt, 


Eaton, E. 
Findlay, 


3) Fraser, Donald 
Fraser, Th 
Fyshe, Thomas 
Gibbs, Harold 
Gillespie, William K., 
Gillis, Hugh B., Sydney, 
Glassco, Gordon B.., 

Alfred MclL., 


(3) Hamilton, 





The figure (1), (2), (3) or (4), prefixed to 
the student takes a class in the corresponding year as well as in that 
where the name is found. 


Prevost, Armend. Ottaw: 
Robb, Roland 
Shorey, Haroid 


a Robert 
‘V7 Paxrmoanda 
ray, maymonda 


urpee, Loc : 


impbeliton, 
Gibson, 
itenham, 

Churchill, Cecil A., Hantsport, N. 
Cockshutt, W., Brantford, 
Kingstown, 
Jamaica, W.I. 


N.S. 


Kingston, 
Montreal. 


Montreal. 
Montreal, 


New Glasgow. 
Montreal. 
t. Stephen, N. 


Hamilton, 
Westmount, 


3 eo me 


rmouth, N.S. 


Q. 
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lon, England. 


U.S.A. 
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330 ia 


(3) Hamilton, Wilfrid, Montreal. 7 
*Harris, Alan D., Ottawa, Ont. a 
Higgins, Benjamin H., London, Ont 
Hogan, John, Westmount, Q. 


Idsardi, Harold, St. Thomas, Ont. . 
Jewett, F. Coburn, Sheffield, N.B. 


Johnstone, George A., Rednersville, Ont. 
Joseph, A. Pinto, Quebec. Q. ; 
Jost, Edward B., Guysboro, N.S. : 3 
Kydd, George, Montreal. ; ; 
Livingston, Douglas C., Corfield, Bc 
Lockerby, Robert A., Montreal. ; 
MacDermot, Sidney G. F., Gordon Town, Jamaica, W.l1. 
MacMillan, Henry H., Alberry Plains, P.E.I. 
Macnab, John J., Elsinore, Bruce Co., Ont. 

(3) Martin, Edward N., York, Ont. 
Mcintosh, Robert, Newcastle, Ont. - 
McLean, Donald, B.A., Campbellton, N.B. 
McLeish, Ian, Montreal. 


%, Miner, R. Herbert, Cowansville, Q. 

/ Mooney, Chester A., Ausable Chasm, N.Y., U.S.A. 
\ (3) Mundy, Oswald A., Hamilton, Ont, 
7/ Pattison, Albert M., Clarenceville, Q. 


(3) Piché, Ernest A., Montreal. 
(3) Price, Herbert L., Montmorency Falls, Q. 

Pinch, Harry H., @wen Sound, Ont. 

Redpath, William, Montreal. 

Ritchie, A. Bruce, Halifax, N.S. 

Robertson, Arthur F., Montreal. 

Robitaille, Henry, Quebec, Q. 

Ross, Walter G., Port Perry, Ont. 

Ryan, John H., Prescott, Ont. 

Scouler, Gavin T., New Westminster, B.C, 

Sharpe, George P., Agassiz, B.C. 

Shaughnessy, William J., Montreal. 

Small, Edward A., Montreal. 

Smith, Ralph E., Windsor, N.S. 

Sutherland, Charles, New Glasgow, N.S. 

Sutherland, Daniel H., River John, N.S. 

Turnbull, Harvard, Montreal. 

Weagant, Roy A., Derby Line, Vt., U.S.A. 

: Wheaton, Hazen A., Elgin, Albert Co., N.B. 

~ Willard, Charlie, Morrisburg, Ont. 
Wright, Clifton H., Barbadoes, W.TI. 
Young, Horace G., Oznabruck, Ont. 


PARTIAL STUDENTS. 


Eve, A. S., B.A., Cambridge, Ene. 
Irving, Thomas C., Toronto, Ont. 
Rheaume, Herman C., Montreal. 


THIRD YEAR. 


UNDERGRADUATES. 
Atkinson, M. Brodie, Montreal. 


Blumenthal, Samuel, Montreal. 
Cameron, John A., Toronto, Ont. 


* Double Course. 

The figure (1), (2), (8) or (4), prefiexd to a name, indicates that 
the student takes a class in the corresponding year as well as in that 
where the name is found. 
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Campbell, Colin St. G., Aldershott, Ont. 

Cardew, John H., Youngs Point, South Beach, Q. 
Carlyle, Ernest J., Woodstock, Ont. 

Chambers, Robert A., Montreal. 

Chaplin, Charles J., Westmount, Q. 

Cole, George H., Ottawa, Ont. 

Crichton, Gordon L., Halifax, N.S. 

Davis, Patrick, Windsor, Ont. 

Dawe, Robert G., Bay Roberts, Nfid. 

Devlin, Cecil G., Mohawk, Ont. 

Deyell, Harold T., Port Hope, Ont. 

Drysdale, William F., Montreal. 
Dutcher, Howard K., Charlottetown, P.B.I. 

Ells, Sidney G. (B.A.), Ottawa, Ont. ia 
Gillies, George A., Carleton Place, Ont. Bah | 
Gnaedinger, Ernest C., Montreal. ihe 
Greey, John W. G., Toronto, Ont. iat 






















Grice, J. H., Bootle. Cumberland, Eng. 
Harvey, John B., Lyndhurst, Ont. 
Healy, Frederick E., Picton, Ont. 
Johnson, Frederick M. G., Montreal. 
Kemp, Robert A., Seaforth. Ont. 















f 

Kent, George M., Truro, N.S. ay 
Lambart, Howard F., Ottawa, Ont. PR 
Lawrence, William D.. Maitland, N.S. - ae 
LeMaistre, Frederick J., Westmount, Q. % 1) 
MacNaughton, W. G., B.A., Huntingdon, Q. “AB a 
Marrotte, Louis H., Westmount, Q. “ie 
McCloskey, Frederick W., Boiestown, N.B. Bt | 
McDougall, Clarence H., South Maitland, N.S. i 
McDougall, George K., Montreal. ih 
McPhee, James C., Loch Katrine, Ant. Co., N.S. Hh 


McMurtry, Gordon O.. B.A., Montreal. 
Parlee, Norman W., Rossland. BC; 
Roffey, Miles H., Braintree, Essex, Eng. { 
Scott, George W., Montreal. th 


Se 


2 a a 


<= 

























Sullivan, Michael H., Ottawa, Ont. 
Taylor, Reginald F.. Gananoque, Ont. 
Webster, George B:, Montreal. 

Wenger, John A., Ayton, Ont. 

Wilkes, Frederick C. D., Brantford, Ont. 
Wilson, William D., Hamilton, Ont. 
Wurtele, John S. H., Acton Vale, Q. 


PARTIAL STUDENTS. 


Robinson, Harold G., Bristol. Eng. 
Robinson, Kenneth §S., Bristol, Eng. 
Spencer, Arthur G., B.A., Truro, N.S. 


FOURTH YEAR. 


Baker, William E., Montreal. 

Beck, Alfred FE., Penetanguishene, Ont. 
Blatch, Harry E., St. John’s, Nfid. 
Boright, Sherman H., Sutton, Q. : 
Brown, Frederick B., Montreal. 

Cohen, Harris, Montreal. 

Cole, G. Percy, Montreal. 

Conklin, Roscoe, M.A., Winnipeg, Man. 

Crawford, Stuart, Montreal. . Sea 

Cumming, Rutherford, Scotsburn, Pictou Co., N.S, 








New 
bo 


Edgar, John H., Montreal. 

Eeleson, James E. A., Ottawa, Ont. 
Foreman, Alvah E., Vancouver, B.C. 
Gale, George G., Quebec, Q. 
Hall. Oliver, Washington, Ont. 


James, Bertram; Heart’s Content, Nfld. 
Jones. Harold W., Ottawa, Ont, 

Keith. Fraser &., Smith’s Falls, Ont. 
Kendall, George, Vancouver, B.C. 

Landry, Pierre A. (B.A.), Dorchester, IN.B. 
Langley, Albert G., Victoria, B.C 

Lucas, Allen S. B. ‘B.A.). Ham ilton, Ont. 
Maclaren, Francis F., Huntingdon, Q. 
McCaskill, Kenneth, Vankleek Hill, Ont. 
McDonald, James F., Westville, N.5. 
McKay, Frederick A., Montreal. 
McKergow, Charles M., Westmount, Q. 
Millar, James L., Fembroke, Ont. 

PEEEET AVES Robert, Duncans, B.C, 


Musgrave, William N., Duncans, B.C. 


Pemberton, William P. D., Gonzales, Vancouver, 


Porcheron ,Alphonse, Montreal. 

R statis Leo B.. Waterford, Ont. 

R rts, Arthur R., Montreal. 

Bnbertacn: John F.. Charlottetown, P.E.I. 
Rodger, Herbert F., St. John’s Nfid. 

Ross, James’ C., Embree, Ont. 

Rowlan ds. Charles, Albany, N.Y., U.S.A: 
Rowley, Lorne E.!} M.A., Marysville, N.B. 
Savage, George M.,Montreal. 

S Sioa Chas. W., W codstock, N.B. 


’ 
c 
Stovel, Joseph H., Toronto, Ont. 
| 
ii 
| 


, 


’ 


orpe, William H., Montreal. 
ilt, Hdwin B., Goderich, Ont. 
* 


Trimingham, Charles L., Barbadoes, W.E. 


~ 


| 
T" 


A 
; 


Faculty of Comparative Medicine. 
FIRST YEAR. 


Barnett, E., Montreal. 

bathe H., Halifax, N.S. 

sale, E., Quebec, Q. 

isa R., St. Adéle, Q. 

Maguire, F. H., Waterloo, Q. 

Miller, W., Rouse’s Sys N.Y., U.S.A. 
Morgan, H., Montrea 

Moriarity, Ed.. East Parakey Comnn., U.S.A. 
Morris, A. §., Jersey City, New Jersey, U.S.A. 
Thurston, S., Sydney, C.B: 


G 
( 


SECOND YEAR. 


Carroll, F. F., Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
Gauvin, N., Quebec, Q. 

Gray, F., Antigonish, N.S. 

Meakings, FE, A.. Montreal. 

Stoute, C. P., Belleville, Barbados, W.1, 


Haskin. Laurence S. (M.E.), Waterford, Conn., U.S.A, 


B.C. 
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Cass, Frank O. 
Flanders, 


Phelps, 


Anstie, 


#)> >) &)> 
eJrje) 


THIRD YEAR. 
Gaw, Hugh, Clinton. Mass., U.S.A. 
Halcro, Geo., Hudson, Q. 
Henderson, C. M.. Vancouver. B.C 
Littlehales, J. E., Montreal. 
Paterson, H., Montreal. 


COLLEGES ASSOCIATE Di IN ‘ARTS. 


Stanstead Wesleyan College. 
FIRST YEAR, 
UNDERGRADUATES. 


Ndwards, William. 


Arlington. Williams, C. Louise. 


CONDITIONED STUDENTS. 


M. Gertrude. stanton, R. Gertrude. 
PARTIAL STUDENT. 
stanton, M. Charlotte. 
Vancouver College. 
FIRST YEAR. 
UNDERGRADUATES. 
Jennie. McLean, Margaret. 


Srydone, Jack F.. W. McPhalen, Mary M. 


Davidson, Gwladys D. 
Foreman, Nina B. 

Langley, 
Loat, Kathleen B. 


Bethune, 


Bajus, William P. 


DePeck, 


McQueen, Kate H. 
MecTageart, Donald E. 
Celia G. Smith, Arthur N, 
Stewart-Hamilton, Evelyn 


CONDITIONED STUDENTS. 


Copeland, Lydia B. 
Ellis, Robert W. 


Katherine. 


SECOND YEAR. 
UNDERGRADUATES. 


Milne, Helen B. 


Edwin K. Price, Thomas EE. 


Donaldson, William A. 


SPECIAL STUDENT. 


Laverock, Lily J. 
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334 
Summary. 


Students in Law .. .. ee Ae es 
ian “ Arts, McGill College: —- 
Men—Graduates. : 
Underegr aduates. ; 
Conditioned.. 
Partial.. 
women—Graduates.. 
Undergraduates. 
Conditioned: : 
Partial.. as ts 
Students in Arts, Vancouver C ‘ollege.. 
3 “ “  $tanstead College.. 


Students in Medicine.. Sate 

Students in Applied Science.. 
Undergraduates.. 
Conditioned... 
Partial.. 


Students in Veterinary Science... 


Deduct repeated in different Faculties... 


Total.. 


ovecee es 40 


356 


. 420 


280 
. 20 


1116 
18 


. . 1098 


a - a. 
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Guiversity and Graduates’ Societies. 





McGill Physical Society. 


President—Prof.:E. Rutherford. 
Vice-President—Prof. J. Cox. 
Rec. Secretary—Dr. H. T. Barnes. 
Asst. Rec. Secretary—H. Lester Cooke, B.A. 


Eeecutive Committee—Dr. J. Wallace Walker, Dr. A. Stansfield, 
Dr. Coker. 


Undergraduates’ Literary Society. 
CONSTITUTED 1880. 


Hon. President—Principal Peterson. 
President—E. McGougan, Arts, ’04, 
Ist Vice-President—A. D. McKenzie, Arts, 704. 

t end Vice-President—C. Adams, Arts, ’05. 
Secretary—L. P. Edwards, Arts, ’05. 
i l'reasurer—J. C. Nicholson, Arts, ’05. 
Committee—W. S. Johnson, Arts, 03: G. C. Couture, Arts, 03; J. 
; DeWitt, Law, ’05; W. L. Carr, Arts, 05: T. M. Papineau, Arts, ’04. 
. Reporters—A. W. Cameron, Arts, ’05; R. P. Wallace, Law, ’06. 


Delta Sigma Society. 


ESTABLISHED 1884, 


President—Ada Dickson. 
Vice-President—Rosebud Michaels. 
Secretary-T'reasurer—Mabele Rorke. 

Committee—Catherine Mackenzie, Marion Taber, Clarissa, Blakemore. 


McGill Historical Club. 


President—Talbot M. Papineau, Arts, ’04. 
Vice-President—Grant D. Campbell, Arts, ’04. 
Secretary—Gordon Brown, Arts, ’04. 

Treasurer—L, P. Edwards, Arts, ’05. 

ELaecutive Committee—Prof. C. W. Colby, M.A., Ph.D. ; W. J. Healy, 
Arts, 04; O. B. McCallum, Arts, ’05. 
Reporter—E. W. Sheldon, Arts, ’04. 


McGill Applied Science Society. 
(Officers, 1902.) 


Hon. President—Dr. H. T. Bovey. 
President—H. P. Borden, Civ. Eng., ’02. 

Vice-Presidents—C. M. Campbell, Mining Engineering, ’02: T. W. 

Hicks, Mechanical Engineering, ’02; J. H. Edgar, Mech. Eng., ’02. 
Secretary—J. G. Ross, ’08. 
T'reasurer—O. Hall, ’03. 

2nd Year Representatives—E. J. Carlyle, ’04; G. O. McMurtry, B.A., 
04; J. J. McNab, ’05. 

Reporters—C. Rowlands, °03; J. E. A. Egleson, ’03; F. E. Sterns, 
02; H. Biggar, ’02. 
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secretary-Treasurer—D. C. Livingstone. App. Sci., ’05. 


Eavecutive Committers B. J. Harrington, M.A:, LL.D. : Ro #F. Ruttan, 
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Secre tary On) ul} } 2 gh 
Assist. Seeretary—H. H. Christie 
Pathologist—L. L. Harrison, B.A. 
freasurer—F. J. Tees, B.A. 
Reporter—A. C. Sellery. 


Councillors—Dr. Shi pherd, Dr. Mills, W. J. Patterson, B.A. 


Young Men’s Christian Association of McGill 
University. 


\en Preseuer rts ~ <n 4 4/1. “M1 > 113 “SERS ; 4 a 2 - Ara 
JBJECT— iO pro) : mne Christian character of its members and 
the cause of Christianity in the University 

MEMBERSHIP—The active membership of the Association consists 


of graduates and students of the University who are members of 
some evangelical church. Any graduate and student of good moral 
character may become an associate m ‘mber. <A social reception is 


fiven to new students at the beginning of the session. 


Full particulars regarding recular religious services and Bible 

Study Classes are 1h ] is 1 Rook of the Association. 

Hon. President—Alex. Johnson. M.A.. fy BiG PAI Ge Soh 
President—G. H. Cole, Sci., 04. : 
Ist Vice-President—A. D. Mackenzie, Arts, ’04, 
2nd Vice-President—L. C. Lauchland. Med., ’04. 

Ree. Secretary—w. G. MacNaughton, B.A., Sci., ’04. 
Treasurer—S. O. McMurtry, B.A., Med., ’05. 
Asst.-Treasurer—E. M. Benedict, Sci.. ’06. 

Representative from Law—Ww. U. Cotton, B.A. 


General Secretary—George Irving, B.A. 


re given in. the c 


CHAIRMEN OF COMMITTEES. 


feligious Meetings—A. D. Mackenzie, Arts, ’04. 
Bible Study—E. W. Sheldon, Arts, ’04, 
Social—D, FE. Black, Sci., ’06. 
Membership—W. J. Paterson, B.A., Med.. ’06. 
New Students and Handbook—General Secretary. 
Bulletin and Reading Reem—R, A. Kemp, Sci.. *04’. 
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Young Women’s Christian Associ 
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and the development of active Christian work. narti 
the young women of the University. Open 
students of the Royal Victoria College for Women 
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fion. ireasurer—Prof. C. H. MeLeod, Ma.E. 
7)... ——" ‘ ot ~~ - ie 
Presideni—G. M. Ken wcl., U4 
xy a : 


Vice-President—W. P. Ogilvie, Law, ’04. 
l'’reasurer—W. Steyr 
Secretary—R. O. McMurtry, Arts, ’0O5. 


‘04; Medicine—R. N. W. Shillington, ’04; Science—E. N 


Football—L. L. Reford. B.A... Med., ’04: Cricket—Prof. Gr 
, . pe 
: 


iockey—S 


Skating and 
Foreman, Science, °03: Tennis—R. N. Hickson, B.A. 


MicGill University Football Club. 


Hon. President—Dr. W. Turner. 

Hon. Treasurcr—Dr. R. Tait MacKenzie. 
President—Lewis I. Reford, B.A., Med.. ’04. 
Vice-President—S. M. Nagle, Med., ’04. 
Seeretary—W. Wilson, Sci., ’04 
Treasurer—E. N. Martin, Sci., ’04. 


f * ; 4 -4 at Sa - . 
Manager—Gorden Gibson, Med 04. 


Committee :—Arts—W. Molson, 04; T. M. Papineau, ’04 


G: A. Wright, ’°04; P. C: Crosby, ’04 ; Science— — Hamilton, 


McPhee, ’04. 


MicGili University Association Football Club. 


Hon. President—Prof. McLeod. 
President—R. W. Boyle, Sci., 705. 
Vice-President— —~- Richards. 
Seeretary—A. McMeekin, Sci., ’05. 
Treasurer—E.. McGougan, Arts, ’04. 
Committee—Max Fyshe, Science, 05; J. M. Forbes, 
J. EH. Featherston, Arts, ’05. 


Representatives :- Law HK. McDougall, 04; ATts 5 ee.) B 


Science, 


Ineau 
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McGill University Cricket Club. 


Hon. Presidents—Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal, 
Principal Peterson 
President—Prof. C E. Moyse. 
Vice-President—A. R. Oughtred, B.C.L. 
Secretary-Treasurer—W. C. Baber. 
Assist. Secretary—J. J. Lomax, 
Captain—W. W. Walker. 
Captain Necond Hleven—W. Robinson. 
Committee—H. C. Hill, F. W. Hibbard, F, L. Gunter, S. B. Thomas, 
W. Robinson, 


McGill Lawn Tennis Club. 


Hon. President—Mr. H. M. Jaquays. 
President—J. D. G. McCallum. 
Vece-President—T. M. F'yshe. 
Secretary—G. C. McDonald. 
T'reasurer—W. Molson. 
Committee :—Graduates—P. Molson,; Arts:—J. G. Dickenson; 
Science—G. M. Savage; Medicine—D. P. Hannington ; Law—HdH. S. 
Williams. 


McGill University Skating and Hockey Club. 


Hon. President—Prof. S. H. Capper. 
President—J. H. Maclaren, Sci., ’03. 
Vice-Presideiit—G. MicDonald, Arts, ’04. 
Secretary—L. S. Mackid, Med., ’04. 
Treasurer—K. Drinkwater, Sci., ’05. 
Committee:—Law—C. G. Mackinnon, ’03; W. P. Ogilvie, 704; S. Dale 
Harris, °05; Medicine—K. Blair, °03; H. O. Howitt, 704; C. Young, 705; 
KH. A. Lindsay, *°06; Arts—A. Dunlop, ’03; F. Gurd, ’04; R. O. Me- 
Murtry, ‘05; F. A. Patrick, ‘06; Science—G. G, Gale, °03; E. G. 
Gnaedinger, 04; R. A. Lockerby, ’05; F. G. Wickware, ’06. 








McGill Basket Ball Club. 


Hon. President—Dr. R. Tait McKenzie. 
President—A. E. Forman, Sci. 
Vice-President--—D. Ross, Arts. 

Secretary-Treasurer—A, McKergow, Sci. 
Captain—B. H. Higgins, Sci. 

Member of Eaecutive Committee:—G. M. Gibson, Med. 


R. V. C. Athletic Club- 


President—Catherine McKenzie. 
Vice-President—Ruth Lyman. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Ruth Holway. 
Manager of Basketball Club—Kathleen MecCally. 
Manager of Hockey Club—Helen Freeze. 


McGill Glee and Banjo Club. 


Hon. President—T. G. Roddick, M.D., LL.D. 
President—F. C. Douglas, Med., °’03. 
Vice-President—R. A. Chambers, Sci., ’04. 
Busimess Manager—W. H. Dickson, Meed., ’08. 
Secretary—F. B. Brown, Sci., ’03. 
Eaecutive Committee—A. B. Sileox, Arts, 06; Hal. White, Med., ’06; 
So 4 FOS, -$Se1.,' °04. 
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at Graduates’ Society of McGill University. 
? (Officers, 1901.) 

INCORPORATED 247TH Juny, 18920. 


President—Malcolm C. Baker, D.V.S. 


Vice-Presidents—Charles W. Wilson, M.D.; Miss Helen R. Y. Reid, 


B.A.; Archibald MacArthur, B.A. 


Secretary—J. Claud Hickson, B.A., B.C.%.. 
Treasurer—Francis Topp, B./ 3 Bae Is 


Resident Councillors—A. Rives Hall, B.A., B.C.L.; Frank D. Adams, 
M.A., Ph.D. ;: Homer M. Jaquays, M.A.Se.: E. Fabre Surveyor, B.A.., 


B.C.L.; Howard M. Church, M.D.; W. F. Angus, B.A.Sce. 
Non-Resident Councillors—The Presidents of the F 


Hon. W .W. Lynch, D.C.1.. Knowlton, Que. 


Alumnze Society of McGill University. 


President—K. Campbell, B.A. 


Vice-Presidents—S. E. Cameron, M.A.; G. Hunter. B.A.; Jane VY. 


Palmer, B.A.: Eleanor Tatley, B.A. 
Treasurer—M. Watson, B.A. 
Assist. l'reasurer—J. Eva Warriner, B.A. 
Rec. Secretary—Vivian FE. Clogg, B.A. 
Assist. Rec. Secretary—Annie W. Nolan, B.A. 
Cor. Secretary—E. A. Hammond, M.A. | 
Assist. Cor. Secretary—F. Armstrong, B.A. 


Ottawa Valley Graduates’ Society of McGill University. 


ORGANIZED 1890. 


Hon. President—The Right Hon. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, P.C., 
K.C.M:. Gy LiaD; 
President—H. M. Ami, L1.D. 


Vice-Presidents—G. H. Groves, M.D. (Carp.); G. C. Wright, B.A., 


B.C.L.; Rev. N. A. McLeod, B.A. 
Secretary—J. F. Argue, M.D. (127 Bank St.. Ottawa.) 
Treasurer—W. Gamble, B.A., B.C.T.. 


Council—S. P. Cook, M.D.; R. W. Ells, M.A., L.D.: D. B. Dowling, 


B.A.Sce.; A. W. Duclos, B.A., B.C.L.; J. A. Robert, B.A.Se. 


New York Graduates’ Society of McGill University. 


President—Wolfred Nelson, M.D., C.M., F.R.GS. 
Ist Vice-President—James Albert Meek, M.D., C.M. 
end Vice-President—Hiram N. Vineberg, M.D., C.M. 
3rd Vice-President—Harcourt Bull, B.A. 
Treasurer—M. Casewell Heine, B.A. 
Secretary—R. A. Gunn, B.A.Sc. 45-47 Wall St.. New York). 
Chaplain—Rev. J. J. Rowan Spong, M.A., B.C.I... LL.B. 
Haecutive- Committee—James Douglas, B.A.., LL.D.; J. B. Harvie. 
M.D., C.M., Troy, N.Y.: George H. Frost, C.E. : 
Non-Resident Councillors—Wm. Osler, M.D., C.M., F.R.C.P. (Lond.), 
F.R.S. (Baltimore, Md.); Prof. the Rev. J. C. Bracg, M.A., Vassar 
College, N.Y.: The Right Rev. J. D. Morrison, M.A., D.D., Bishop of 
Duluth; R. T. Irvine, M.D., C.M., Ossining,- N.Y.; James J. O’ Dea, 
M.D., C.M., Stapleton, Staten Island ; H. Holton Wood, B.A., Boston, 
Mass. : 


aoe 


sritish Columbia 
Graduates’ Society, the New England Graduates’ Society, the New 
York Graduates’ Society, the Maritime Graduates’ Society, and the 
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New England Society of McGill Graduates. 


President—Arthur E. Childs, M.Se. (Boston, Mass.). 
1st Vice-President—George A. Fagan, M.D. (North Adams, Mass.) 
Ond Vice-President—Ambrose Choquet, B.C.L. (Central Falls, R.1), 
3rd V ice-President—H. Hoiton Wood. B.A. (Bost« Nh, Mass.). 
Seeretary-Treasurer—Joseph Williams, M.D. (Boston, Mass.: 
. 45 Monument Square). 

Councillors—T. G. McGannon, M.D. (Lowell, Mass.); Miles Martin, 
M.D. (Boston, Mass.); W. W. Goodwin, M.D. Cast Boston, Mass.); 
R. T. Glendenning, M.D. (Manchester-by-the-Sea, Mass.); Joseph C. 
Pothier, M.D. (New Bedford, Mass.); J. G. Pfersick, D.V.S. (Shelburn 


Falls, Mass.). 


McGill Graduates’ Society of the District of Bedford. 
ORGANIZED 1898. 


Hon. President—Hon. W. W. Lynch, D.C.L. (Knowlton). 
President—R. 'T. Macdonald, M.D. (Sutton). 
Vice-Presidents—D.. Stevens, M.D. (Missisquoi); M. N. Harris, 
M.D. (Brome); Charles McBurney, B.A. (Shefford). 
Secretary-Treasurer— 


The British Columbia Society of Graduates of McGill 
University. 


President—D. H.. Harrison, M.D. (Vancouver). 
Vice-Presidents—G.. H. Manchester, M.D. (New Westminster); J. 
M. McGregor, B.A., B:A.Se. (SJecan City); A. R. Raymond, M.D. 
(Seattle, Wash.);Rosalind Watson, M.A. (Victoria) : Walter Hunter, 
B.A., B.C.L. (Nanaimo); J. 8. Gordon, B.A. (V ernon). 
Secretary—W. J. McGuigan, M.D., LL.B. (Vancouver). 
Treasurer—Simon J. Tunstall, B.A., M.D. (Vancouver). 
Keecutive Committee—W. A. Bennett, M.D. (Vancouver); R. W. 
Suter, B.A.; B.Sc. (Vancouver); J. B. Hart, D.V.S. (Vancouver); 
W. Boges, M.D. (New Westminster); A. D. Taylor, B:.A., B.C.L. 
(Vancouver); D. B. Holden, B.A., M.D. (Victoria). 


McGill University Alumni Association of Chicago. 
ORGANIZED 1900. 


President—H. ~J. cite dae ag SED: 
Ist Vice-President—Chester B. Reid, B. ive Se. 
Qnd Vice-Presideni—John Bee) M. 
Seeretary-Treasurer—Thomas A. Woodru ff. M.D. 
Councillors—Kenneth Mocdie, B.A.Se.; D. R. MacMa ‘tin, M.D.; 
J. Brown Loring, M.D. 


) 


McGill Graduates’ Society of Toronto. 
(Officers, 1902.) 
ORGANIZED 1896 


President—A. R. Lewis, K.C. 
1st Vice-President—Rev. Canon Sweeny, M.A., D.D. 
Qnd Vice-President—H. C. Burritt, M.D. 
Secretary-Treasurer—R. B. Henderson, B.A., 42 King Street, West.. 
Committee—Hamilton Cassels, B.A.; Willis Chipman, B.A.Sc.; P. 
BE. Ritchie, B.A. 
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Maritime Graduates’ Society of McGill University. 
(Officers, 1902.) 


Hon. President—John MeMillan, M.D. (Pictou, N.S.). 
President—Alex. McNeil, M.D. (Kensington, P.E.T.). 
Vice-Presidents—J. H. Scammell, M.D. (St. John, N.B.): Henry S. 
D. Johnson, M.D. (Charlottetown, P.H.1.): J. G. Macdougall, M.D. 
(Amherst, N.S.). 
Secretary-Treasurer—F. A. Corbett. M.D. (Parrsboro, N.S.). 
Hiaecutive Vommittee—Geo. Carruthers, M.D. ( hailottetown, P.E.1I.): 
Jas. A. Johnson, M.D. (Emerald, P.E.1.)> G. A. B. Addy, M.D. (St. 
John, N.B.); J. B. Travers; M.D. (St. John,’ N.B.); J: J. Doyle, M.D. 
(Halifax, N.S.); H. H. Mackay, M.D. (New Glasgow, N.S.). 
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Benefactors of 
McGill University, Adontreal. 


I. General Endowments and Subscriptions. 


1. Original Endowment, 1811. 


THE HONORABLE JAMES McGILL, who was born at Glasgow, 
6th Oct., 1744, and died at Montreal, 19th Dec., 1813, by his last 
will and testament, under date 8th of January, 1811, devised the 
estate of Burnside, situated near the city of Montreal, and con- 
taining forty-seven acres of land, with the Manor House and 
Buildings thereon erected, and also bequeathed the sum of ten 
thousand pounds in money unto the ‘‘Royal Institution for the 
Advancement of Learning,’’ a Corporation constituted in virtue 
of an Act of Parliament passed in the Forty-first Year of the 
Reign of His Majesty, King George the Third, to erect and estab- 
lish a University or College, for the purpose of Education and 
the advancement of learning, in the Province of Lower Canada, 
with a competent number of professors and teachers to render 
such Establishment effectual and beneficial for the purposes in- 
tended; requiring that one of the colleges to be comprised in 
the said University should be named and perpetually be known 
and distinguished by the appellation of ‘‘McGill College.” 

The value of the above mentioned property was estimated at the 
Gece 701 The bequest ats. 0.5 0a, cee eee $120,000 


2. University Buildings, Etc. 


THE WILLIAM Mouson HALL, being the west wing of McGill College 
Suildings, with the connecting Corridors and Class Rooms, was 
erected in 1861, through the munificent donation of the founder, 
whose name it bears. 

THE PETER REDPATH MuseEvum, the gift of the donor whose name it 


bears, was announced by him as a donation to the University in 


1880; and formally opened August, 1882. 

Lots for University buildings adjoining the College grounds con- 
fronting on McTavish St., presented by J. H. R. Molson, Esq.,— 
$42,500. 

THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY BUILDING, the gift of Peter Redpath, Esq., 
announced by him as a gift to the University in 1891, and for- 
mally opened October 3ist, 1893. Enlarged by Mrs. Peter Redpath 
in 1900. 

UNIVERSITY OFFICES, Rooms in Mast Wing, remodelled and furnished 
for offices of Principal and Secretary and for a Board Room, by 
Sir Wm. C. Macdonald, in 1895. 


3. Endowed Chairs, Etc. 


THE JOHN FROTHINGHAM PRINCIPAL FunpD, to be invested for ‘the 
endowment of the Principalship of the University; founded in 
1889 by the Rev. Frederick Frothingham and Mrs. J. H. R. Mol- 
son,—340,000. 

THE MACDONALD AUXILIARY Funp, founded in 1897 by Sir Wm. C. 
Macdonald, the interest to be used solely to maintain the income 
of certain of his endowments on a five per cent. per annum basis, 


—$361,250. 
4. Endowments and Donations of Medals and Prizes. 


1883, a Gold, a Silver and a Bronze Medal were given by R. J. Wick- 
steed, Esq., M.A., LL.D., for competition in “Physical Culture, 
by students in the Graduating Class and second year of any 
Faculty, who have attended the University Gymnasium. The 
Gold Medal was continued to 1889, and the Silver and Bronze 


have been continued to date. 
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Ottawa Valley Graduates’ Society’s Exhibition. 


For competition by 


Valley at the June matriculation 
examinations of any Faculty. 


Value, $50.00. Given annually, 


A Prize given by the British Columbia Society of Graduates of Mc- 
Gill University to be divided amongst the five Faculties. Annual 
value $50.00 Given annually, 1896 to 1898. 


S. Subscriptions to General Endowment. 


John Frothingham, Esq.. ..$2000 
John Torrance, Esq. .. .. .. 2000 
James B. Greenshields, Esq. 1200 
Wm. Busby Lambe, Esq.. .. 1200 
Sir George Simpson, Knight. 1000 
Henry Thomas, Esq. .. .. .. 1000 
John Redpath, Esq. .. .. .. 1000 
James McDougall, Esq. .. .. 1000 
James Torrance, Esq.. .. .. 1000 
Hon. James Ferrier .. .. .. 1000 
Harrison Stephens, Esq... .. 800 
Henry Chapman, Esq.. .. .. 600 
Hon. Peter McGill... .. .. .. 600 
John: James Day, Esq. .. .. 600 
Thos. Brown Anderson, Esq. 600 
Peter Redpath, Esq. .. .. .. 600 
Thomas M. Taylor, Esq... .. 600 
Joseph Mackay, Esq.. .. .. 600 
Donald Lorn McDougall, Esq. 600 
Hon. Sir John Rose .. .. .. 600 
Charles Alexander, Esq... .. 600 


Forward ..$19,200 


1871. 


John Frothingham, Esq.. ..$5150 
William Molson, Esq... .. .. 5000 
Sir William C. Macdonald... 5000 
Thomas Workman, Esq.. .. 5000 
wads tt. Molson, Bsq:......... 2000 
John McLennan, Esq. .. .. 1000 
BEE AEOIS! PURO cts deed de aero BOO 
Messrs. A. & W. Robertson. 600 





POrward. 20 fee. A «BZ E BBO 


Forward .. .. ..... ..$19,200 
Moses BE. David, Esq.. .. 600 
Wm. Carter, Bsq... os. ans, 600 
Thomas Patton, Esq.. .. .. 600 
Wm. Workman, Esq... .. .. 600 
Hion. Luther H. Holton... .. 600 
Henry Lyman, Esq. .. .. .. 600 
David Torrance, Esq.. .. .. 600 
Edwin Atwater, Esq... .. .. 600 
Theodore Hart, Esq. .. .. .. 600 
Wim. Forsyth Grant, Esq. .. 600 
robert Campbell, Esq. .. .. 600 
Alfred Savage, Esq. .. .. .. 600 
James Ferrier, jun., Esq. .. 600 
Wm. Stephen, Esq. .. .. .. 600 
N. S. Whitney, Esq. .. .. .. 600 
William Dow, Esq: .. .. .. -600 
William Watson, Esq. .. .. 600 
Kkdward and Alicia Major .. 600 
Hon: Sir A. Ty Galkt ..:... -.. .360 
John R. Esdaile, Msq.. .. .. 200 





ORDER hed ot Oda yet ee 


POrware ites ah Je $84 350 
Lo; Wer ktlcenie): 6G i) oat BOO 
Messrs. Sinclair, Jack & Co. 250 
John Reddy, M.D.. .. ..... 100 
Win. Sa ay 0S a 
Hon... EF. W. Torrance... .....% 60 
Wins. (tise, ed. Gee Ss oe 50 





ORB asi cing eae vans Re) (en SBOE 


1881-82. 


Hugh McLennan, Esq. . . $5000 
Hon. G. A. Drummond .. .. 4000 
George Hague, Esq. .. .. .. 3000 
M. H. Gault, Esq...... 2... 2000 
Andrew Robertson, Esq.. .. 1000 
Robertson Campbell, Esq... 1000 
Sir Jos. and Lady Hickson.. 1000 


Mrs, Andrew.Dow..'.. .. ». 1000 
Alexander Murray, Esq... .. 1000 
Miss Orkney.. .. 3. 2000 


Hector McKenzie, Esq. .. .. 1000 


Forward ..$21,000 


1883-84. 
Edward Mackay, Esq.......... $5,000. 


Forward sb? 9 > thn PELPOUU 
O. SS. Wood; . Misa... 5 ys e086 
di B. Greenshields, Esq. 
(Wionden} ek rs eee 
Warden King, Esq. .. .. .. 1000 
W. P. Cumming, Esq. .. .. 1000 
Mrs. Hew Ramsay .. .. .. 500 
R. A. Ramsay, Esq. ...2%.. 606 
BH. H. Wood, Bsa e235. ee 
James Burnett, Esq... .. .. 500 
Charles Gibb, Esq: .. .. .. 500 
J. S. McLachlan, Esq. ..'.: 200 
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6. Endowment 


co 


a4 
Ia 


‘ 
. 


Fund for General 


hA mie 
WiOISON, 





Purposes. 


Esq., $100,000. 


7. Subscription for Improvements to College I856 


Subscriptions for Current 


Expen 


rincipal Dawson he: " 

J. H. R. Molson 1000 per annun 
Lord Mountstephe ~ ¥ Prigee Boman £97 1) a 
Lord Stra ¢ Mount 

Royal. O00 
David Mo s : () 
Messrs, Gault Brothers & Co 200 
Messrs. S. H. & A. S. ¢ 200 
Hon. Robert Mack aAY SOO 
Jonathan Hodgson, Hs 1 
Geo M. Kinghorn, Esq.. 
David J. Greenshields, Esq 
Thomas Craig, Esq 100 
John Rankin, Esq 
John Duncan, Esq ria) “ae ) 
George Brush SC] $25 f0 five ars, being 
Robert Benny, Esq 
Miss Ic. A hamsay to 4g . yt ares 
Hugh Paton, Esq 0 for two years, being 
J. J. ougilas, Ese 
James Court, Esq 

rota] 
SS8T7-88 

John H. R. Molson, Esq.. .. 91000 


Sir Wm. C Macdonald 
Peter Redpath, Esq.. .. 
Lord Strathcona and 

| 


Roya 
Hon, James 
Joseph 
Hugh McLennan, Esq.. 
EK. B. Greenshields, Esq. 
George Hague, 
John Molson, 
Samuel Finley, 
Mrs. Mackay, $100 


Ferrier... 


Hickson 


iT I 


iesq.. 
Hisa.. ; 
A 
Esq.. ; 
annual 


Total 


9. Subscription by 


per annum 
L000 a 
; 1000 
Mount 
1000 

500 


500 
250 
250 . 
250 ie 
250 66 


So (250 
ly, 1889 to 1893.. 


Viembers of Board 


1898-99. — $191,000. 


.. 5200. 


ses, 1881-82. 


$1000 
5000 
5000 


1, 5 years, being... 


5000 


a 1000 

as 1000 
1000 

Fe 600 
5 500 
) ; 500 
300 

2 200 


200 
200 
125 
100 
100 
100 

D0 

50 





$22,025 


$3000 
3000 
3000 


, 


oe 
o 5 ears 


, being.. 
te te 


3000 
1500 
1500 
750 
7a0 
750 
750 


of Governors, in 








nile main Ore 


10. Subscriptions for a Building for the Carpenter Collection 


of Shells. 


~4 





LSS. 

Peter Redpath. Esq. .. .. ..$ 500 POPWOPS se 6 eb. le SHO 
William Molson; Esq... .. .. 500 Geo. H. Frothingham, Esq. 100 
Harrison Stephens, Esq... .. 16 W210. APO oy PUB: os oc 4) GO 
Robert J. Reekie, Esq. .. ... 100 Thomas’ Rimmer, Esq. .. .. 100 
John H. R. Molson, Esq. .. 100 Andrew Robertson, Esq.. .. 100 
sir Wm. E. Logan, F.R.S::. 100 DSA PROBA gn ek an wg B00 
Bonn Molson, Hsq... 3. .i0.. 200 Bbenaiah Gibb, Esq. .. .. .. 50 
Thos. Workman, Esq., M.P. 100 PION; PORT atOse., ok ns oS 50 

Barware £2 .0..30 1 Se TRAOEIUU. Vad ue oS eg oe 


ll. Subscriptions for the Erection of the Lodge and Gates. 


William Molson, Esq.. .. ..$ 100 POPOV. Sey ace hee > SEO 
John H. R. Molson, Esq.. .. 100 John Frothingham, Esq... .. 100 
William Workman, Esq.. .. 100 James A. Mathewson, Esq.. 100 
Joseph Tiffin, jun., Esq... .. 100 Peter Redpath, Esq. .. .. .. 100 
aos, J. Claxton, Esq... >.) 200 G. H. Frothingham, Esq. .. 100 
James Linton, Esq. .. .. .. 100 GS, De Perrier,” MSG.) ss) os e200 
William McDougall, Esq. .. 100 | etic PRPUAI CED, Satider sees ne ves, ee 
Charles J. Brydges, Esq.. .. 100 ‘harles Alexander, Esq.. .. 100 
Hon. George A. Drummond. 100 J. TEV a RON ose oi a he IO 
Thomas Rimmer, Esq. .. .. 100 Henry Lyman, Esq.-..... .. 50 


William Dow, Esq. .. .. .. 100 


=I 


GO 


10. 





stenpepestiets ECR BUG ate iva Jinks ka ee 
WOU WETS \oiviec ke ca ete 


I2. Library and Museum. 


Special Collections of Books Presented to the Library. 


. The Peter Redpath Collection of Historical Books, presented by 


Peter Redpath, Esq., of Montreal, 3,500 Volumes, vith subse- 
quent additions. 


. The Robson Collection of works in Archeology and General 


Literature, presented by Dr. John Robson, of Warrington, Eng- 
land, 3,486 Volumes. 


. The Charles Alexander Collection of Classical Works, presented 


by C. Alexander, Esq., of Montreal, 221 Volumes. 

Frederick Griffin, Esq., Q.C., Collection of Books, béing the whole 
of his Library, bequeathed by his will, 2,695 Volumes. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Mackay, Collection of Books, being the 
Whole of his Library, 2,007 Volumes. 

The “T. D. King Shakespeare Collection,’’ presented by Lord 
Strathcona and Mount Royal and Sir Wm. C. Macdonald. of 
Montreal, being 214 Volumes. 

The Ribbeck Library of Classical Literature, presented by Sir 
W. C. Macdonald, about 4,000 works. 

The ‘Mendelssohn Choir Memorial Collection,’’ presented by 
Joseph Gould, Esq., 200 Volumes. 


. The “John Horne” Collection of Canadian Portraits and Auto- 


graphs, 177 in all. 7 < 
The Sir J. W. “Dawson Collection of works in Geology and 
Paleontology, presented by the Board of Governors. 


Endowments or Library. 


Wm. Molson, Esq., for Endowment of a Library Fund (1871)..$ 4,000 
Hon. F. W. Torrance for Endowment of Mental, Moral and 


Mrs 


Political Philosophy Book Fund (1876) .. . 1,000 
Redpath, for the Endowment of the Wm. Ww ood | Redpath 


“Memorial” FONG Car)... -.. oie ee" Pe 1,000 


Se ole 


a ee 
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A Friend, by the Hon. F. w. Torrance, for Endowment of a 


Library Fund (1882)... .. .. .. ps a8 on eM Wier dibedlee aan ee 
Hugh S. McLennan. Library Endowment, a gift from Estate 
late Hugh S. McLennan to the Library of McGill College, 
the income to be applied to binding. 892) 2./<..... 2 eee 250 
OURS 5a el a ca sine Meee agi Sere ote ath Ga 
Subscriptions, Etc., to Library. 
John Thorburn, for purchase of Books. oo. eee oe we 
Andrew Drummond, do., for Applied Science .. ..... Re oe 25 
The Graduates in Arts and Applied Science of 1885 for purchase 
ONS oe ho ype Co oo «eit oret Coie: Sogo ec ae 31 
Ditto, ditto, of 1885 .. 0 (Lee “ehes he wh cieteh pial aaa een 28 
The late R. A. Ramsay, Esq., Bequest for purchase of books 
(1887).. eae a a eT Te eT Mg 
Andrew Drummond, Esq., to Library Fund of Faculty of 
Applied Science... .. .. .. .. oe wal sels veaip be a ae 25 
Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal, for purchase of books from 
the R. W. Boodle LADPATY 38 ES Se eee eee Se 200 | 
Ottawa Valley Graduates’ Society, for binding books in the 
University (Fi: 5 aan ee Rene ONE Bie bk etch net dial nesa Srkt oe pe an 25 
Peter Redpath, Esq., in aid of the new catalogue of the Library 
(1892).. ip a! 500 


Mrs. Peter Redpath, for maintenance of Library, 1894 to date.. 40,500 
Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal, donation for the purchase 

of books for :the Library, particularly in the French De- 

Dee rent: C1807) 06 a Tar eer ere er ek fats 250 
John H. R. Molson, donation for purchase of books for the 

Library (1897) Sem Sei Stet tS ae SM em re RN 
Hon. Treas. Redpath Memorial Fund, London, England: The 

balance remaining over of the above fund to be used for 

purchase of books for the LABTATY 3...400. 7 te eee eee 47 
Estate late Hugh McLennan, for support of Travelling Libraries 1,500 
Sir W. C. Macdonald. for purchase of books and for cataloguing 


195 


RPP Mekat et ee ee Pee key RAR i i nr 
H. H. Wood, for the purchase of: books... i. i422 ee, OAS 100 
PONSA si Sec bat eee ee oe dy oO Sees 


Special Collections Presented to the Museum. 


. The Holmes Herbarium, presented by the late Andrew F. Holmes, 
M.D 


. The Carpenter Collection of Shells, presented by the late P. P. 

Carpenter, Ph.D. 

. The Collection of Casts of Ivory Carvings, issued by the Arundel 

Society, presented by Henry Chapman, Hsq. 

- The McCulloch Collection of Birds and Mammals, collected by 

re late Dr. M. McCulloch, of Montreal, and presented by his 
eirs. 

d. The Logan Memorial Collections of Specimens in Geology and 
Natural History, presented by the heirs of the late Sir W. E. 
Logan, LL.D., F.R.S. 

6. The Dawson Collection in Geology and Paleontology, ‘being the 
Private Collections of Principal Dawson, presented by him to 
the Museum. 

7. The Bowles Collection of Lepidoptera, presented by Sir Wm. C. 
Macdonald and J. 8H. Burland, Esq. F 

8. R. Morton Middleton. Jr., London, Eng., Collection of Plants. 

9. Collection of Butterflies, presented by the Members of the Board 
of Governors of the University. 

10. Collection of Lepidoptera, presented by Sir ‘W. C. Macdonanld. 

(See also “List of Donations to the Museum,” printed in the An- 

nual Reports of the University.) 


m © b> be 


$400 











Sateen stil eed 


OAH 
J47 
Endowment for the Museum. 


Wm. Molson, Esq., for the Hndowment of a Museum Fund 
OS Nag She Rae Pea a nun pC SR aa eee ote Fete! ees epee ne 


Subscriptions, Etc., for the Museum. 


T. J. Claxton, Esq., for purchase of Specimens for Museum...$ 250 
Peter Redpath, Esq., for Museum expenses, $1,000 per annum 
from 1882 to 1893 , 





0 with: c:, beatae» Stata Mateines wigstale ic?) a nasyl thoes. . 12,000 
Mrs. Peter Redpath, for Museum expenses, 1594 to 1902.. ..... 13,000 

Mrs. H. G. Frothingham, for the arrangement of Dr. Carpen- 
ter’s Collection of Mazatlan shells.. .. .. ..... .... .. 233 
Peter Redpath, Esq., for improvements to Museum (1891).. .. 1,000 
A Lady, for Museum expenses from 1882 to 1894.. .. .. .. .. 7,000 
A. Friend, for the purchase of Specimens for the Museum .. .. 4,300 

John H, R. Molson, Hsq., for the purchase of books on “Butter- 
ilies of Hastern United States and TOS ORE ect eA Nx een 50 

Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal, for mounting skin and 
sxeieton of: Muaek OxX(55).55 3) 4a ip See Dil etey Sle 2 be Piet 150 
Mrs. J. H. R. Molson, for the purchase of specimens .. ..-.. 1,000 
Otel 205 5.6 Pe eo ce Se . . 998,983 


13. Miscellaneous. 


Chas. T. Blackman, Esq., of Montreal, the gift of a Telescope 
and Astronomical Instruments called after his name. 

J. J. Arnton, bequest to McGill University: (1896) 0663 ee US OD 

R. A. Ramsay, M.A., B.C.L., to defray the expenses of re- 
erecting the tomb of the late Hon. James McGill CSTE). oka 150 

Sir Wm. C. Macdonald, contribution to cover cost of illustrating 
calendar, (1899) $586.66, (1900) $433.20, (1902), $391.54.. .. .. 1,411.40 

Sir Wm. C. Macdonald, for granolithic Sidewalks (1902).. .. 2,800 


14. University Portraits and Busts. 


Portrait of the Founder, presented by the late Thomas Blackwood, 
Esq. 

Portrait of William Molson, Esq., presented to the University. 

Bust of William Molson, Esq., by Marshall Wood, presented by 
Graduates of the University. 

Portrait of Peter Redpath, Esq., painted by Sydney Hodges, pre- 
sented: by Citizens of Montreal. 

Portrait of Rev. Dr. Leach, by Wyatt Eaton, presented by Friends 
and Graduates of the University. 

Portrait of Sir William Dawson, by Wyatt Eaton, presented by 
Friends and Graduates of the University. 

Portrait of Hon. James. Ferrier, by Robert Harris, presented by 
Friends and Graduates of tthe University. 

Portrait of Peter McGill, presented (through Mr. A. T. Taylor), by 
Judge Parker, of Edinburgh. 

Portrait of Dr. William Robertson, founder of the\ Medical Faculty, 
presented in loving remembrance by his /family and descendants. 

Bust of Peter Redpath, Esq., by Reynolds Stephens, presented by 
Mr. Redpath’s personal friends in England. 

Portrait of Peter Redpath, Esq., by Robert (Harris, presented by 
Friends and Undergraduates of the University. 

Portrait of Mrs. Peter Redpath, by Robert Harris, presented by the 
Governors of the University. 

Portrait of John H. R. Molson, by, Robert Harris, presented by the 
Governors of the University. 

Portrait of Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal; by Alphonse Jongers, 

presented by the Governors of the University. 
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ll. Endowments and Subscriptions for the Faculty 
of Arts. 


1. Buildings, Chairs, Ete. 
Endowment Fund. i856. 


John Gordon McKenzie, Esq... .. ..$2,000 
eee ter OARS: FORE So i ee Re ee 2,300—Total, $4,300 


THE MOLSON CHAIR oF ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, in 1856, 
endcwed by the Honorable John Molson, Thomas Molson, Esq., 
and William Molson, Esq.—$20,000; and Supplemented in 1892 by 
John H. R. Molson. Esq., with a furzner sim of $20,000. Total, 
$40,000. 

THE PETER REDPATH CHAIR OF PURE MATHEMATICS (founded as 
Chair of Natural Philosophy), in 1871, endowed by Peter Red- 
path, Esq., $20,000. 

THE LOGAN CHAIR OF GEOLOGY, in 1871, endowed by Sir W. E. Logan, 
LL.D., F.R.S., and Hart Logan. Esq.—$20,600. 

THE JOHN FROTHINGHAM CHAIR OF PHILOSOPHY, 1873, endowed by 
Miss Louisa Frothingham,—$20,000: and supplemented in 1891 with 
a further sum of $20.000. Total, $40,000. 

fitz Masor Hiram Minis CHAIR OF CLASSICS, in 1882, endowed by 

_ the last will of the late Major Hiram Mills, of Montreal,—$42,000. 

THE Davip J. GREENSHIELDS ASSOCIATE PROFESSORSHIP OF ENG- 
LISH LITERATURE, endowed by the last will of the late David J. 
Greenshields, Esq., of Montreal. with the sum of $40,000. 

THE MaAcDONALD CHAIRS OF PHyYsiIcs, in the Faculties of Arts and 
Applied Science, endowed by Sir William C. Macdonald,—$120,000. 

THE MACDONALD CHAIRS OF CHEMISTRY, in the Faculties of Arts and 
Applied Science, endowed by Sir William C. Macdonald, in 1897 
and 1501,—$110,000. 

THE MacpoNaup CHAIR OF BOTANY. endowed by Sir William. C. Mac- 
donald, in 1901,—$50,000. 

THE WILLIAM Dow CHAIR oF POLITICAL Economy, 1901, endowed by 
the Misses Dow,—$60,000. 

THE MACDONALD CHAIR oF Moral PHILOsopHy, endowed by Sir 
William C. Macdonald in 1903. -$50,690. 

THE CHARLES GIBB BOTANICAL ENDOWMENT, subscriptions received 
to date:— 

AP TIGR Se. pho Cn eos . . $3,000 
Mrs. Catherine Hill.. .. .. .. ..  200—Total, $8,200 

THE MACDONALD Puystcs BUILDING AND’ EQUIPMENT, in the Faculties 
of Arts and Applied Science. The gift of Sir William C.- Mac- 
donald, announced by him as a sift to the University in 1890, 
and formally opened February, 1893. 

THE MAcpONALD PHysics BUILDING MAINTENANCE FuND in the Facul- 
ties of Arts and Applied Science. endowed by Sir ‘William C. 
Macdonald, in 1892 and 1896. $150,000. 

THE MACDONALD CHEMISTRY AND MINING “BUILDING AND WPBQuUIP- 
MENT, given to the University by Sir William C. Macdonald, in 
1896, $267,141.80. 

THE MACDONALD CHEMISTRY AND MINING BUILDING MAIN- 
TENANCE FUND, endowed by Sir William C. Macdonald, in 1897 
and 1899, $225,000. : 

THE MaAcDONALD CHEMISTRY ENDOWMENT FUND, endowed by Sir 
William C. Macdonald, in 1890, $135,000. 

THE KINGSFORD CHAIR oF History, endowed by Sir Wm. C. Mac- 
donald, in 1898, $50,000. 

THE DAWSON CHAIR OF GroLoGy, endowed by Sir Wm. C. Macdonald 
in 1899, $50,000. 

THE MACDONALD BUILDINGS REPAIR FUND, endowed in 1900 by Sir 
William C. Macdonald, $15,000. 
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2. Endowment for Pension Fund. 


This endowment was given in 1894 to be invested, and/the revenue 
used exclusively for providing Pensions or Retiring Allowances 
for members of the teaching staff of the Faculties of Arts and 
Applied Science: 

Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal..’..$50,000 
JOnn. HH: FR. :Moteon:.." ..eeee wie ie ees OIoUe 
Sir William C. Macdonald .. .. .. .. .. 50,000—Total, $150,000 


3. Exhibitlons and Scholarships, Etc. 


THE JANE REDPATH EXHIBITION, in the Faculty of, Arts,—founded in 
1868, by Mrs. Redpath, of Terrace Bank, Montreal, and endowed 
with the sum of $1,667. 

THE MACDONALD SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITONS, 10 in number, in 
the Faculty of Arts—founded in 1871, and endowed in 1882 with 
the sum of $25,009 by Sir William C. Macdonald. 

THE CHARLES ALEXANDER SCHOLARSHIP, for Classics—founded in 1871 


by Charles Alexander, Esq. Endowed in 1893 with the sum of 
$2,000. 

THE BARBARA Scott SCHOLARSHIP FOR CLASSICAL LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE—founded in 1884 by the last will of the late Miss 


» 


Barbara Scott, of Montreal, and endowed with the sum of $2,000. 

THE GrORGE HAGUE EXHIBITION—founded in 1881—Annual value, $125. 
Terminated in 1901. 

THe Mason HirAM Mitts MEDAL AND SCHOLARSHIP.—founded by the 
will cf the late Major Hiram Mills, of Montreal, and endowed 
with the sum of $1,500. 

T. M. THOMPSON, Esaq.—$250 for two Exhibitions in September, 1871; 
$200 for two Exhibitions in 1872,—$450. 

Rev. Coun C. Stuart—for the ‘“‘Stuart Prize in Hebrew’’—$60. 

Tub TAYLOR ScHoLARSHIP—founded in 1871, by T. M. Taylor, Esq.— 
Annual value $100—terminated in 1878. 

PROFESSOR ALEXANDER JOHNSON—for Scholarship for three Sessions, 
terminated 1886-87—$350. 

HER MaseEesty’s COMMISSION for the Hxhibition of 1851—Nomination 
Scholarships for 1891, 1895, 1895, 1897, 1899, 1901-and 1903—value £150 
annually, tenable for two years, 

THE PHILIP CARPENTER FELLOWSHIP—founded by Mrs. Philip Car- 
penter, for the Maintenance of a Post-Graduation Teaching Fel- 
lowship or Scholarship in Natural Science or some branch there- 
of in the Faculty of Arts in McGill College, endowed in 1892 
with the sum of $7,000. 

THE ALEXANDER MACKENZIE MEMORIAL FuNbD, founded by the 
friends of the late Hon. Alex. Mackenzie, for the maintenance 
of fellowships or scholarships in Political Science, $9,534.05. 

A Lapy, to provide for three tuitions in the Faculty of Arts for 
sessions 1892-93, 1893-94. 

THe New York GRADUATES’ Soctsty HXHIBITION—for an Exhibition 
in the Faculty of Arts to be associated with the name of Sir 
William Dawson—Annual value, $60—given in 1897, 1898, 1901, 1903. 

To provide Bursaries in the Faculty of Arts, subscriptions from 

W. W. Ogilvie .. ..1898 and 1899....$2,000 
Hugh McLennan.. ..1898 and 1899.... 240 
DD.’ Maecmaster (5.5. 388S. 2 Sa eee 


4. Edowments and Donations of Medals and’ Prizes. 


In 1856 Henry. Chapman, Esq., founded a gold medal, to be named 
the “Henry Chapman Gold Medal,” to be given annually in the 
eraduating class in Arts. This medal was endowed by Mr. 
Chapman in 1874 with the sum of $700. 

In 1860 the sum of £200, presented to the College by H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, was applied to the foundation of a Gold Medal, 
to be called the “Prince of Wales Gold Medal,” «which is given 
in the graduating class for Honour Studies in Mental and Moral 


Philosophy. 
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In 1864 the “Anne Molson Gold Medal” was founded and endowed 
by Mrs. John Molson; of Belmont Hall, Montreal, for an Honour 
Course in Mathematics and Physics. 

In the same year the “Shakespeare Gold Medal,” for an Honour 
Course, to comprise and include the works of Shakespeare and 
the Literature of England from his time to the time of Addi- 
son, both inclusive, and such other accessory subjects as the 
Corporation may from time to time appoint, was founded and 
endowed by citizens of Montreal. on occasion of the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of Shakespeare. 

In the same year the “Logan Gold Medal” for an Honour Course 
in Geology and Natural Science was founded and endowed by 
Sir William Logan, L.LD., F.R.S., F.G.S.,. ete. 

In 1874 a Gold and a Silver Medal were given by His Excellency the 
Earl of Dufferin. Governor-General of Canada, for competition 
in the Faculty of Arts, and continued till 1878. 

In 1875 the “Neil Stuart prize in Hebrew” was endowed by Neil 
Stuart, Esq., of Vankleek Hill, in the sum of $340, 

In 1880 & Gold and a Silver Medal were given by His Excellency the 
Marquis of Lorne, Governor-General of Canada, the former for 
competition in the Faculty of Arts, the latter for competition in 
the Faculty of Applied Science. Continued till 1883. 

In 1884 a Gold and a Silver Medal] were given by His Excellency the 
Marquis of Lansdowne. Governor-General of Canada, the former 
for competition in the Faculty of Arts, the latter for competition 
in the Faculty of Applied Science. Continued till 1888. 

In 1889 a Gold and a. Silver Medal were given by His Excellency 

' Lord Stanley, Governor-General] of Canada, the former for com- 
petition in the Faculty of Arts, the latter for competition in the 
Faculty of Applied Science. Continued till 1893. 

THE “CHALES G. CosteR MEMORIAL PRIZE” for general proficiency 
—siven annually by Colin H. Livingstone, Esq., B.A.; founded 
in 1889, 

In 1894 a Gold and a Silver Medal were given by His Excellency the 
Earl of Aberdeen, Governor-General of Canada, the former for 
competition in the Faculty of Arts, the latter for competition in 
the Faculty of Applied Science. Continued till 1898. 

In 1899 a Gold and a Silver Medal were given by His Excellency the 
(Rarl of Minto, Governor-General of Canada, the former for 
competition in the Faculty of Arts. the) latter for competition in 
the Faculty of Applied Science, Continued to date. , 


S. Subscriptions for the Support of the Chair of Botany. 


1883-84. 

ay Ye SDAWHON. 2 oo a $500 per annum, 5 years, being.. $2500 
Lord Strathcona and Mount 

ala. d Cae Ee ee AE 3 es Oe 
J. H. R. Molson, Esq. .. .. .. 100 . es oF dpe 
Mrs: J. H. R. Molson .. ....: 100 ‘6 és (ee 
Ste AGUS, HORN oss aS ee 100 - ote 
mere. meapath. 9.) oo oy 100 a ‘s ee 
Hugh McKay, TUL Gar ais lve) ui a S " . ti eee 
Robert Moat, Esq... .. ... .. 100 is = tS dy 
Sir Wm. C. Macdonald... .. 5 aoe My sd were se ee? 
Snares: Gibb; Esq. |... oe Ba fs s tf ena 
MABE OPENGY 32.5 65 a hey ach “ = $F a 
Robert Mackay, Ll: be e St oe 
Mrs, Wim. Molson.. ..°.. :. 50 “ ci {= ne 
Mrs. John Molson .. .. .. .. 50 re ef Sau ee 
John Stirling, Esq.... .. 2... 50 ‘f et 1 ae 


Warden King, “Bsq... .. .) .. ' 50 < " 3S Sos eee 
Pelee eee. ey eae Ee 50 a os) Se 








a — os. 
erin ~ > 
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Robert Angus, Esq.. <. .. .. $50 per.annum, 5 years, being $250 


Peds ee Watt, “sd, .... eter ee oe eat eee 
Hugh McLennan, Esq... .. .. 25 ms ¢ eat ee 
Sir Joseph Hickson.. .. .. .. 10 ia 3 dee 50 
Meee eR IS) eo ako eta VE 5S NI gh PA Se Eo ee a a a ES 20 





LOtal <5 7a esti pe ad eee Naess ee a Seles gtr $9,945 
6. Botanic Garden, Etc. 
Subscriptions, 1890-91. 


Hugh McLennan, Esq. .. ..$ 100 SOP WET oe i ee fee SOOO 
Gilman Cheney, Esq.. .. .. 100 _ Jonathan Hodgson, Esq.. .. 100 
James Johnston, Esq.. .. .. 100 | Robert Mackay, Esq... .. .. 100 
James Slessor, Esq. .. .. .. 100 Fis SRALG. FONE ly sak 50 
hs yt a mien J. 9.) MBMeerer, Wea 6 ci BO 
Hugh Graham, Esq. .. .. .. 100 Geo,. Sumner, Esq.. .. 2... 25 
wee. Gault, Heq. 2.5... 12. 7100 A. Ramsey ik CG 6 ie. S286 
We we Costican, Hea... .. .. 300 CAT CPN es ae es ec og 25 
Jonathan Brown, Esq. .. .. 100 





RG WarG so 4c. oe eee! TOUR batten! Ue AL SLATS 


To Erect Plant House in Botanic Garden. 


‘Lord Strathcona and Mount ROY. | 865 Sr OR A Rall er Coe BB ae 


Pee. Ei TPCOISON, | TOSG 65... vivid Ula ee eed oY cane 361.51 
per Waliam 3" Macdonald’.; 2° ..0 2.0 Ae pete a. ae 





Rotel 2) 05 Sy ee ee ane eerguiren 
For Support of Botanical Laboratory. 
wc. te Macdonald (1900).): 5 eo. Fo eee Mia 528" 00.00 
7. Subscriptions in Aid of the Chair of Hebrew. 


Warden King, Esq. ....in 1889 $50 per annum, 3 years, being..$ 150 


Sir William Dawson.. .. 50 150 
Hon. Hugh Mackay .. .. ‘“* 50 “44 te BS nde hc TR 
ao, eat, TORO. ie 0%. ee ye 25 i : TE Vie ee 
George Hague, Esq .. .. si 25 a WE ECR or TR 75 
asm, Dawes, isa... 3.0“ 25 i me nee ee 
oe on aa Oy As 25 A 7 OT at Oe 
Se mE PRE, PLES ha 5 aha “has SCRER aameegie be gla gla a veuiGre te Ste eras wacibig Be aC une Be cee 20 
Warden King, Esq... .. .. “ 50 per annum for 3 years...... 150 
A, F. Gault, Bisq... .:.°.. *e 50 hy ie lata ik V8 ty ¢ 150 
Robert Mackay, Esq.. .. ‘“ 50 aS i eee? See 
Hugh McLennan, Esq. .. “ 25 va *s. BARS ey 
George Hague, Esq.. .. ai 25 * * sid aca Se ee 
ah ws wes:  TOSQ. 680 5s + 25 ™ & shate-ckd OO 
Me ee Y, GUS. oso as as ms 5 gb Ys :8 Ree Wik Kalan’ o:4l whe Wie ROS een ean 
ey ETE TOS Siig) iy bere enter nak Bee A oe al aes Dia ear ae 25 





DOCAR 5 eit aie ee a ae eee elas oan 


8. Subscriptions to Provide Sessional Lecturers, Etc. 


Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal, sessions 1891-92 to 1898-99. .$42,000 

Mrs. John H. R. Molson, sessions 1891-92 to 1899-1900.......... 8,300 

Sir Wm. C. Macdonald, to provide for certain salaries in the 
Department of Physics, etc., sessions 1894-95 and 1895-96.. 2,627 


OTR oo een aa i 4d ike eet ae ee” oe) 
















































9. Endowments for Apparatus 


The Local Committee of the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science to found the British Association 
Apparatus Fund in the Faculties of Arts and Applied sci- 
ence, in com moration of the meeting of the Association 
Mai bbontreal in. 1884... ce ne Ve Gere ae 


10. Subscriptions, Etc., for Apparatus. 


Philoeso} hical Ann: ratus, 1867. +Orward. +. ele. Wet tee . 94,292 
William Molson, Esq... ..$ 500 sir Wm. C. Macdonald, fit- 
John H. R. Molson, Esqa.. D0 tines of Upper Chemical 
Peter Redpath, Esq. .. .. 500 Lavoratory ..8 2.20! 4a ee 
George Moffat, Esa. .. .. 2Et \. J. Lawson, a Dynamo 
Andrew Robertson, Esq... Lt Benjamin Dawson, 3 Micro- 


John Frothingham, Ksq.. 100 SCODES TS. ees eee 

David Torrance, Esq... .. 100 botanical Apparatus. 

PROS. 0. Barron, 7A... 1. 5 sir Wm. C. Macdonald .. 720 
J. H. R. Molson, Esgq., Dy- Hugh McLennan, Hsd. .. dil 

namo, Gas Engine and samuel Finley, Esq.- ..... if 

Ls fe aa MT fe 2), A. 5". Gault, Esq’ 3f-4,. ee 
Mrs. Redpath, Storage Bat- rir W. C.. Macdonald, Bio- 

See Ae Meta y al tw eas ba es eee et. SOO logical Equipment .. .. .. 1,750 





{i 9090 rT 


BWA TE. of ES scp, Dorset. oh cree ‘te Seely eae 


11. Miscellaneous. 


Hugh McLennan, Esq., subscription toward expense of table at 
the biological Station. Woods Holl, Mass., for MeGill Pro- 
fessor of Botany (1896 to 1899) Se seers ee eS we ep BOO 

A Friend, subscription toward above, 1900-1902 .. .. ..... .. .. 250 

sir W. C. Macdonald, donation towards Maintenance of Phy- 
pres. Building. oe ei a a ee eee 


lil. Royal Victoria College: 


|. The Donalda Endowment for the Higher Education of 
Women. 


This endowment, given by Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal 

of Montreal, is to provide for the sduecation of Women in 

the subjects of the Faculty of Arts, up to the standard of 

ine “examination for B.A., in 1884 «492 Bee Lee 
PeMNR AT LOBE eo NSS cg oS Se ee 





LOCAL: oe PLE aes a cote 


2. Miscellaneous Subscripticns. 


Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal, for musical instruction in 
sessions 1889-90 and 1880-9929, sna Bite a dca ew as $400 
Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal, for appliances in Zoology 
in the special interest of Donaida classes in 1895.......... 100 
Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal, for maintenance of Royal 
Victoria Ccoilege, 1899-1902. . Fae . . .5175,000 
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3. Endowments Held in Trust by the Board of Royal 
Institution. 


The “Hannah Willard Lyman Memorial Fund,” contributed by 
subscriptions of former pupils of Miss Lyman. and invested as a 
permanent endowment to furnish annually a Scholarship or Prizes 
in a “College for Women,” affiliated to the University, or in classes 
for the Higher Education of Women, approved by the University. 
The amount of the fund is at present $1,100. 

The ‘Annie McIntosh Prize,” contributed by pupils and friends 
of the late Miss Annie M. McIntosh, of Bute House, Montreal. The 
income to be given as a prize to women in the Faculty of Arts, $425. 





IV. Endowments and Subscriptions for the Faculty of 
Applied Science. 


1. Buildings, Chairs, Etc. 


THE WILLIAM Scotr CHAIR oF Crvit ENGINEERING, in 1884, endowed 
by the last will of the late Miss Barbara Scott, of Montreal,— 
$30,000 

THE THOMAS WoRKMAN DEPARTMENT OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
—founded in 1891 under the last will of the late Thomas Work- 
man, Esq., who bequeathed the sum of $117,000—$60,000 for the 
maintenance of a Chair of Mechanical Engineering, with ‘the 
assistance, shops, machinery and apparatus necessary thereto, 
$57,000 to be expehded in provision of necessary buildings, ma- 
chinery and apparatus. 

SiR WILLIAM C. MACDONALD, in 1890, towards erection of Thomas 
Workman Workshops, $20,000. 

THE MACDONALD ENGINEERING BUILDING AND EQUIPMENT—announced 
by Sir Wm. C. Macdonald as a gift to the University in 1890, and 
formally opened February, 1893. 

THD {MACDONALD PuHysics BUILDING AND EQUIPMENT in the Faculties 
of Arts and Applied Science, the gift of Sir William C. Mac- 
donald announced by him as a gift to the University in 1890, and 
formally opened February, 1893. 

tne MACDONALD CHAIRS OF Puysics, in the Faculties of Arts and 
Applied Science, endowed by Sir William C. Macdonald—$120,000. 

TRE MaAcpoONALD CHAIR OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING—endowed by 
Sir Wm. C. Macdonald, in 1891, with the sum of $40,000; in 1898, 
With the additional sum of $10,000. Total, $50,000. 

THE MACDONALD ENGINEERING BUILDING MAINTENANCE FUND, 
endowed by Sir Wm. C. Macdonald, in 1892 and 1896,—$85,000. 
THE MACDONALD PuHysics BUILDING MAINTENANCE FUND in the Fa- 
culties of Arts and Applied Science, endowed by Sir Wm. CG. 

Macdonald, in 1892 and 1896—$150,000. 

THE MACDONALD CHEMISTRY AND MINING BUILDING AND EQUIPMENT, 
given to the University by Sir William C. Macdonald, in 1896.— 
$267,141.80. . 

THE MACDONALD CHEMISTRY AND MINING BUILDING MAINTENANCE 
FUND, endowed by Sir William C. Macdonald, in 1897 and 1899— 
$225,000. : } 

THE MACDONALD CHAIR OF MINING ENGINEERING, endowed in 1896 
and 1903 by Sir William C. Macdonald, with the sum of $62,500. 

THD MACDONALD CHAIR OF ARCHITECTURE, endowed in 1896 by Sir 
William C. Macdonald, with the sum of $50,000. 

THD MACDONALD CHAIRS OF CHEMISTRY, in the Faculties of Arts and 
Applied Science, endowed by Sir William C. Macdonald, with the 
sum. of $110,000, : 
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THE MACDONALD ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMFNT MAINTENANCE 
FUND, endowed by Sir William C: Macdonald, in 1898.—$10,000. 
THE MACDONALD MINING AND METALLURGICAL DEPARTMENT EN- 
DOWMENT FUND, endowed by Sir Wm. C. Macdonald, in 1899,— 
$55,000. : 
THE MACDONALD CHEMICAL DEPARTMENT ENDOWMENT FUND, en- 
dowed by Sir Wm. C. Macdonald, in 1900.—$135,000. 
THE MACDONALD BUILDINGS REPAIR FUND, endowed in 1900 by Sir 
William C. Macdonald.—$15,000. 


2. Endowment for Pension Fund. 


This endowment was given in 1894 to be invested and the revenue 
used exclusively for providing Pensions or Retiring Allowances 
for members of the teaching staff of the Faculties of Arts and 
Applied Science. 

Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal..$50,000 
PORT - EE, Et. NOIGON eo eS ae ek ee 
Sir William C. Macdonald .. .. .. .. 50,000—Total, $150,000 


3. Exhibitions and Scholarships. 


THE Scott EXHIBITION.—Founded by the Caledonian Society of 
Montreal, in commemoration of the Centenary~of Sir Walter 
Scott, and endowed in 1872 with the sum of $1,100, subseribed by 
members of the Society, and other citizens of Montreal. The 
(Exhibition lis given annually in the Faculty of Applied Science-— 
Annual. value, $50. 

THE BURLAND SCHOLARSHIP, founded 1882 by J. H. Burland, B.A.Sc., 
$100 for a Scholarship in Applied Science for three years, being 
$300. 

HER MAJESTY’s COMMISSION for the Exhibition of 1851—Nomination 
Scholarships for 1891, 1893, 1895, 1897, 1899, 1901 and 1903; ‘value, 
£150 annually, each tenable for two years. 

THE Dr. T. STERRY HuNT ScHOLARSHIP,—Founded in 1894 by the will 
of the late Dr. T. Sterry Hunt, and endowed with the sum of 
$2,082, the income to be given and paid annually to a student or 
students of Chemistry. 

THE CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC Co. SCHOLARSHIPS, given in 1900- 
1903.—$1200. 


4. Medals and Prizes. 


¥n 1880 a Gold and a Silver Medal were given by His Excellency the 
Marquis of Lorne, Governor-General of Canada, the former for 
competition in the Faculty of Arts, the latter for competition in 
the Faculty of Applied Science. Continued till 1883. 

In 1884 a Gold and a Silver Medal were given by His Excellency the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, Governor-General of Canada, the former 
for competition in the Faculty of Arts, the latter for competition 
in the Faculty of Applied Science. Continued till 1888. 

In 1885 the British Association Gold Medal, for competition in the 
Graduating class in the Faculty of Applied Scienice, was founded 
by subscription of members of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, and by gift of the Council of the Asso- 
Sones in commemoration of its meeting in Montreal im the year 

In 1889 a Gold and a Silver Medal were given by His Excellency Lord 
Stanley, Governor-General of Canada, the former for competition 
in the Faculty of Arts, the latter for competition in the Faculty 
of Applied Science. Continued till 1898. 

In 1894 a Gold and a Silver Medal were given by His Excellency the 
‘Harl of Aberdeen, Governor-General of Canada, the former for 
competition in the Faculty of Arts, the latter for competition in 
the Faculty of*Applied Science. Continued till 1898, 
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In 1899 a Gold and a Silver Medal were Siven by His Excellency the 
‘Karl of Minto, Governor-General of Canada, the former for com- 
petition in the Faculty of Arts, the latter for competition in the 
Faculty of Applied Science. Continued to date. 





5. Endowment and Subscriptions for Maintenance of 
7 Faculty. 
i 
F Endowment Fund. Graduates’ Endowment Fund. 
; Daniel Torrance, Esq. .. . . $5,000 Graduates’ Endowment Fund— 
Charles J. Brydges, Esq. .. 1,000 Class 1890, $70 a year for 
R. J. Reekie, Hsq.. .. .. .. 100 5 years, $350; received to 
—_—— Gre ork a $85 
OTA 6th 1 Ve 8 ere 
Annual Subscriptions, 1871-1879. 
Hon. James Ferrier ($100 per annum for 10 FOATH) soe she vce GS OOO 
Peter Redpath, Esq. ($400 per annum for 10 years) csconee. 4006 
John H. R. Molson, Esq. ($400 per annum for 10 YOors) iis... 4000 
George H. Frothingham, Esq. ($400 per annum for 7 years).. 2,800 
T. James Claxton, iisq. ($100 per annum for 6 Were) ti aile ears ove 600 
Donald Ross, Esq. ($50 per annum for 5 Ea aS OS een eee 250 
: Miss Mary Frothingham ($400 per annum for 3 years)........ 1,200 
f H. McLennan, Esq. ($100 per annum for 5 years) ............., 500 
“ A. F. Gault, Esq. ($100 per annum for 5 FOR ead CON ote se cae 500 
Gilbert Scott, Esq. (S100 LOR LS WHat ee ee eG cece 200 
Joseph Hickson, Esq. (3100) for: 2 yeaah ee ris hoo i tiie Oe 200 
Sir William Dawson, ($800; For 2. FSAPB) ear ee oe 600 
His Excellency the Marquis of Lorne $i fale TRo le GaSe re Win eat w ent 500 
Mrs. Redpath (Terrace ESOTUEY 565 on PEO ee LM 100 
MOGRL 105 addy, Be aie ake uate ce .» «$16,450 
Subscriptions towards Maintenance of Engineering Department. 
Sir Wm. C. Macdonald, sessions 1891-92 to 1897-98... .. 2. 1... ..$56)341 
do for advertising 7.) Coe ke ae a 675 
do to cover certain Salaries, session 1894- 
95 and 1897-98 ......... pence e sce aera eee tt deere 
do to meet the expenses of the course of 
summer work for Mining Engi- 
neering Students ROMER La RSA © oa tah Ge Oe 825 
do Electric Light Re-installation in Engi- 
neering Building, 1899 .. .. .. ial yee ge 
do to cover salary of Assistant in Chemi- 
cal Department, session 1898-99 and 
session 1899-1900 .......... ovo ws Las) 2000 
do Electric Storage Batteries, Reinstalla- 
tion of Electric Lighting in Physics 
Building, etc., 1901.. .. .. .. es 6s ye @O00 
A Friend, towards maintenance of JBlectrica] Engineering 
Department, ‘1901 and 4902... 6. 2. 6. gee 800 





MMC eye ye eae eae rh a oe .- $97,561 
Subscriptions to Provide Lectures in Mechanical and Sanitary 
Engineering. 


E. B. Greenshields, Esq. ...$ 50 Forward ..... .. 11 1. ..$161 
J. EH. Bovey, Hsq .. .... .. 60] Jeffrey F, Burland, B.A.Sc., 
——— $100 for 2 years .. .. Sei elescne 


Professor H. T. Bovey - 61 | Smaller amounts .. .. .. 40 
DOUWOI od he ea US Ok 





ON ore See a ind cy eee 
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Subscriptions for Maintenance of Chair of Practical Chemistry, 1862. 
On [SC “anes MP: wa oe Re eae .. 91,200 


ir Wale: Dawsons er... ng ae oe eee 1,200 
EPLer FOG DatN, , TOS. ios 56 an + OP ee 226 





GOERS Fok retard” pn eh Ge aa . -$2,626 


For Maintenance of Chair of Mining Engineering and Metallurgy, 1891. 


R. B. Angus, Esq... ..$2,000 Forward .. .. ..$4,000 $6,200 | 
PATH AIOW 605. 8. ste 1,000 EK. K. Greene, Esq.. .. 750 . 
Hugh McLennan, Esq. 1,000 Dr.. T. Brainerd; 4) 2 e 
Miss Benny.. .. ..-.. 1,000 A. F. Gault, Esq: 2 9-750 
i. A.. Dawes, Esq. .. 750 Messrs. H. & A. Allan 750 
Heten Aver. .Fosg..: .. 9250 Hector Mackenzie, Esq. 750 
G. W. Reid, Esq.. .. 100 Peter Lyall Esq. .. .. 750 
Evans Bros.. .. .. .. 100 James Ross, Esq. .. .. 600 


———$ 6,200 A. Robertson, Esq.. .. 300 
John Duncan, Esq. .. 300 














Payable in Three Years. George Hague, Esq. .. 300 

Jonathan Hodgson, Esq. 300 

sir W. Dawson.. .. .. 1.000 James Moore, Esq. .. 200 

Alex, Stuart, Esq. Messrs. Ames & Holden 150 

(London, Eng.).. .. 1,500 James Cooper, Esq. .. 150 
R.0G. Reid, Esq: +. ..-1,500 10,800 
Forward .. .. ..$4,000 56,200 Loeted ia'4-Gaeaee . .$17,000 


Remodelling East Wing for Class Rooms for Faculty of Applied 
Science, 1888. 


John H. R. Molson, TUR SS eG aaa .. $3,000 
sir Wim. 'C:; Macdonald... -..! i. S. in Presa Pee 





ORS 6 as ee ey Ua Le ae . . $6,000 


6. Endowments for Apparatus. 


The Local Committee of the Gritish Association for the Ad- 
vaneement of Science, to found the British Association 
Apparatus Fund in the Faculties of Arts and Applied Se«- 
ence, in commemoration of the meeting of the Association 
Mi aMLomereal An TR84: on ene, 1 wal sig Cases opus Ne tiga ae 


7. Subscriptions, etc., for Apparatus. 


A lady, for the purchase of Mining ‘Models. vi a0"'No dee, . $1,000 
Thos. McDougall, Esq., for the same.. oS ohd. ae late ele Des: te ee 25 
J. Livesey, Esq., through Dr. Harrington, for the same.. .. .. 50 
Geo. Stephen, Esq., for the same.. .. BSE Te ek es SE een 50 
Chas. Gibb, Esq., donation for Apparatus in Applied Science.. 50 
The Local Committee for the reception (1881) of American 

Society of Civil Engineers for the purchase of Appliances 

for the department of Civil] Engineering in Faculty of 

Applied Science MT nee ee I, i 
Capt. Adams, Chemical APParalusess.cicap ia ee tty oe ee eon 10 
J. H. Burland, B.A.Se., Chemica] ADDSTat a ee eae 25 
Sir Wm. C. Macdonald— 





For Surveying and Geodetic ADDaratisa dy T8900 rr 1,500 
For new apparatus, etc., in the Mechanica] Department, 1900. 5,000 


LOCH Apia paw tae tye es WAY us ce oes ete . $8,185 








, 
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8. List of Subscribers and Donors to the Equipment of the 


New Engineering Buildings of McGill University 
to May, 1902. 


Mining Photographs 

American Locomotive Co........ 
Drawings 

American Bridge Co...Drawings 
American Steam Gauge Co. (Bos- 
Lt Rs ee ame Indicator 
H. Books 
Ashton Valve Co. (Boston) 
Sectional Valve 

Aurora Metal Co...... Specimens 
Bell Telephone Co... 2...60. 25 
Telephone Apparatus 
Bertram & Sons, J. (Dundas).... 
24 in. Planer 

Bethlehem Iron Co....Specimens 
Birch & Co., J. (England) 
Hydraulic Tubes 
wine bia 8 Paaerenciotey Cloek 
“pe eee Equipment 
...- Equipment 
The George F. 


210) 8 660 © oe b.a 6 2 2-6 


ORiw. 6.6.4 


.* @@ ewes 


Birks, Henry 
Bishop, George 
Blackwell, Kennet 
Blake Mnfg. Co., 


- Blue Prints of Pump 
Blake Pump Co., The Geo. (New 
York & ESURLONIS ie 8s Pump 
Bluenose Mining’ CoO oon ie Ore 
RY Be A iy $50 
Brockhaus, Herr F, A..... Books 
Brodie & PERE VES ON ee loo 2). $50 
Brunner, Mond & Ss RI Ore 
Peer, Cs a fay ee Boiler 
Cameron, General... Rotary Drill 
Campbell ‘Tile Co. (England), 
per Jordan & Locker........... 
Equipment 

Campbell, Kenneth . Winnie awa eeo 
Canada Switch Co... ...Castings 
Canadian General Electric Co. 
(Toronto), per F. Nicholls..... 
Equipment 

Canada General Electric Co..... 


Electric Drill, Edison yenera- 
tor, Dynamo, Motor 


Canada Rand Drill COC CCE 
Rock Drill 

Carnegie Steel Co..... Specimens 
Carsley, S. Weieey sled Pieae bee eles SOO 
Carus-Wilson, Prof. Ca aAae il y7 
Equipment 

Ry LAR ore ae ae Fae aces 
Photographs of Boilers 
Chadwick, F........ Truss Models 
Chanteloup, B. Ei Bee Sibel athe eeeO 
Claxton, T. J...Timber Beams of 
large Seantling for Testing 
Laboratory 


| 
| 
| 


oo A Equipment 
Cowen, Amos..Samples of Bricks 
BPN ER crc Vika os! y vg tale, 


Model of Steam Engine 

Craig, Messrs. J. & M. (Kilmar- 
nock, Scotland)—Sanitary Ssec- 
tions (full size) and models 
Crocker-Wheeler Electric Motor 
0. the (New York)....Motor 
Armature, Prints 

Crosby Steam Gauge and Valve 
Co., The (Boston)..Gauge and 
Valve, Indicator and Valves 
Cumberland Ry. & Coal Co..Ore 
Darling, Brown & Sharpe (Provi- 
Genoe, Pel dle: 6 in. Rule 
IR Os eee Equipment 
PERRO ONG Bee gee ek ee 
Books and Specimens 

Dolworth Mining Co...5 tons ore 
Dominion Coal Co..Miners’ Tools 
Dominion Wire Manfeg. Co., per 


W Mairmag sf o5 oo). Shaper 
Douglas, James ............__ Ore 
Drummond, Benn GA. Prism 
Drummond G. E.............. Ore 
ee jg ae Faia CO ns Tools 
SRV OORT WV Se oscil at Tools 
OA OEE ee : Ch eee Air Injector 


Edison Genera] Electric Co...,.. 
Two 450 light dynamos, Brake 
Shoe and Disc 

Egleston, Dr. (New York):....4 
Framed Photographs of the 
M9on, Books, Photos, ete. 
Welding Company (Bos- 
WOR) Oy id step en ake oes Equipment 
Engineering Magazine ” (New 
York City) Mining Illustrations 
and Photographs 
Tempered Copper Co.... 
Equipment 

Eustis Mining Co..... 12 tons ore 
Ewan, A. ...$100 


Electric 


Hureka 


= Ya 2 OO 2 OSS, 6 aad -& Ee 


Samples of Cable Wire, ete. 
POPSy Gh.) ER iat es Equipment 
Frothingham & Workman..Tools 
Furlong, G. W., B.A.S&c...... bikes 

Specimens of: Pine and Wood 
bored. by Teredos 


Gardner, & Son, R. W..... Gata etd 

16 in. Lathe 
Gardner. (Roy sayett Equipment 
Garth: & \Oo:) 0. Se eee $500 
warth,’ Fenny sete ee Equipment 
Girdlestone: (J piel. Plans 








3) 
vu 


Government of New South Wales 
Collection of Australian Timbers 
Government of Queensland, Aus- 
tralia..Collection of Queensland 
Tintbers 


WaT OSWV (discs 3 AVL 4 Ree IN ae bee 
Seay tS Fs ose oo 60 and Gs ee $100 
Spree Ce AS) ones ce ees Equipment 
Guggenheim Smelting Co......... 
Specimens 
Gurney & Co., E. & C........$604 
Hadfield, Messrs. (Sheffield)..... 
Equipment 
Hamilton Bridge Works Co...... 
A Model of the Stoney Creek 
Arch 
Hamilton Powder Co., Electrical 
Blasting Machine, and Appli- 
ances, etc., for blasting. 
Hearn & Harrison, per L. Har- 
TISOT 66 ses Barometer & Clock 
ROTO a BR a ies Sd oc wd FAR oe elem PAOD 
Hodgson, Jonathan .......... $200 
PEGA TI Aira i sa barnes Equipment 
Hosoki, Dr., of Tokio, Japan..... 
Collection of Japanese Wood 
Hoyt Metal Co........ Specimens 
Hughes & Stephenson. Equipment 
PCO WE dle e545 Equipment 
Illinois Steel Co..... Photos, etc. 
Ingersoll Rock ‘Drill Co: .....7°. 
Rock Drill 
Irwin & Hopper...... Equipment 
VOR A Ra os Stik es Se Cupola 
RCO” IEEE OC ie 18 vi 66'S ose bee V8 8% $50 
Jordan & Locker...... Equipment 
Kennedy, John ....... Equipment 
PrGnHCOY Wi a DONS. isc ices. 
American Turbine 
Kennedy, W. (Owen Sound)..... 
Pump 
Per ets Oe WW eae eae. MS Tools 
King & Son, Warden......... $534 
Laughlin-Hough Drawing Table 
COS eww ak kes Drawing Tables 
TZScaIRe INA DIGS-CoO.... 2A eh 
Electrical apparatus and power 
0 ee Char ae Lo aks eed | DW Ae ae ee 
Compound. Engine 
ase W RON, Aa ets eins Equipment 


Lehigh Zine & Iron Co..Franklin 
Furnace, N.J., Mining Speci- 
mens and Photographs. 

Lindsay & Co., C. F..Equipment 

Lovell & Son, John........ Books 

dsyster, As Gi. : Drawings and 
Sketches of London and Liver- 
pool Docks. 

UG Se Yen o)0 5 oe a a ee ae 

Mason, Dr. Equipment 

Maxwell & Co., E. J..Equipment 

McCarthy, D. & J. (Sorel)....$300 


“eee ee een ee 


Or 





8 


McDougall, Mrs. J..s2.2.s.0, $4000 
McLachlin Bros. (Arnprior)...... 

Timber 
McLaren, D. 3.42 oe $100 
McLaughlin Bros. ...... Timber 
McNally &: Go.; We 3.3.58320 $100 


McPherson Sand Box Co. (Troy, 
N. Y.)......Model of Sand Box 


Midvale Steel Co...... Specimens 
Miller Bros. & Sons..... Elevator 
Mitchell, P.....Equipment ($300) 
Mitchell & Co., R..... Equipment 
Naismith, P. da, BALSGae.aeeeee 

Specimens 


Nalder Bros. & Co. (England)... 
Standard Cell 

National Electric Mfg. Co....100 
Volt Transformer, Transformers 
National Lead Co.....Specimens 
Nicholson, Peter $100 
Norton A. O., Boston, Mass..Two 


“see ee ee we eee 


Norton Ball-bearing Lifting- 
Jacks. 
Norton Emery Wheel Co. (Wor- 
Coster, U2) 3 eae Equipment 
Notiman) Wiis jcc 2a Photographs 
Ubio- Brass: 'Ce,.oior es Fittings 
Ogilvie: “We |... oceans eee $500 
Ontario ‘Graphite-€Co. Vaan 


Graphite Rock 


Packard Elec. Co..Transformers 


Falmer, |, A.’: Joh dass oe Equipment 
Rarer ME. re ee Equipment 
ator, 4s actos aeen Equipment 
Peckham Motor Truck and 


Wheel Co. (Kingston, N.Y.).... 
Model of Motor Truck 


Pelton Water Wheel Co. (New 
YORK). 4257s en Two Motors 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co........ 


Working Drawings of Locomo- 
tives (32) 


Perrin. & Co. WiRek}.. ieee 
Press and force pump 
Phelps Engine Co., per A. R. 


Williams & Co....Dake Steam 
Engine, 4 Horse Power Engine 


Pillow, > a. ‘Anse eee $250 
Pittsburgh Reduction Co......... 

Specimens 
Pratt & Whitney (Hartford 
Conn.)..Epicycloidal Gear Model 
Prowse; (Ge. Risse valves Equipment 


Queensland Government, per Sir 
Thos. McIlwraith..Collection of 


Timbers. 
Radiator Co. (Toronto)...... $500 
Ramsay -&: Soni Ads vs sees $100 
Rathbunp el Wiles sta Samples of 
Fire-proof Construction ($112) 
Reddaway .& Co.,. FB... cc. ieee 


Belt (value $50) 
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mecanath, Boo Roof Equipment 
Sreenetn, Mrs. 53... 72,5, eee $100 
2 Le SS | ee Tt 0S $100 
Reford, R. oD ee a ue 1S 0 a gl 6 OO 
oS: See eee 2 Equipment 
meid, R. G. «-4lie' We 5:3e'sste' hole haan 
Renouf, EF. M...... (ish sean ds OOKs 


Rhode Island Locomotive Works 
Photos of Locomotives 

Rife’s Hydraulic Engine Mfg. Co. 
(Roanoke, Vida US A io ieee 
Hydraulic Ram 

Robb & Armstrong 
80 H.P. 


High Speed Mngine 


mOvertsOn, J. oo... cc: Equipment 
Rogers, Professor (Waterville, 
MMA: uc air Equipment 
Ross, Jas. F4-as o's +: sehaigly eretaa, BEOO 
modden, W. ...6....<, Equipment 
Royal Electric Co........ Motors, 
Dynamos, Transformers, Coils. 
Condensers 

Rutherford, W. . .....-Mquipment 
Sadler, G. (Robin & Sadler)..... 
Belting ($400) 

meriey, John :........, . Insulators 


Schaeffer & Budenbery (Brook- 


lyn, N.Y.)..,.Double Indicator 
Scholes, F. AVERETT ee 
Scovill Mfg. Co....... Equipment 
Sharp, Stewart & Co. (Manches- 

3 eo ie Ge Equipment 
Shearer, James......... shana CO 
Sheppard, Chas. ...... Eh a3 SBOO 


Siemens Bros. (London, Eng.)... 


Cable Samples 


RR Ee Sy EB ne oat 
Framed Photos of Bridges (2) 
Ek: 2 Ae eae ae Equipment 
Spence, J. P., C.E .Specifications 
and drawings, Showing con- 


Struction of Sault Ste. Marie 


Canal Locks. 


The above representin gz 


i 


Smith, R. Guilford....... . Books 
Stanley Elect. Co..... Wattmeter 
Steel Co, of Scotland, The......, 
Samples of Cable Wire, ete. 

St. George, P. W..........Models 
Stirling Co., The..Sectional Blue 
Prints of Boilers 

Sturtevant Co., The 5B. P..€Boes- 


Tc tiie (7th Ra a Seen Blowers 
Swan Lamp Mfg. Co...... Lamps 
RE ae BE isimeayarn COO 
OCR nee ID or ce 2) KM quipment 
Thomas, R. & Son..... Insulators 


(Boston). 
Incandescent Dvnamos 

PWLOTds Bs-Co ele ka. Equipment 
U.S. Navy Const. Dept ..is catact 
Drawings, ete. 

Vail, Stephen....... Piece of first 
Telegraph Wire Used 

Walker & Co.,: James.:>...! Tools 
Wankivn, io Ey: . : Equipment 
Ward, Hon. J. ER ee 
Warrington Wire COSTE Rieter Ok 
Cable Samples 
EMNeine Coj< 6 boo. 
Drawings, ete. 
Westinghouse Air Brake Gooi.- 
Drawings, 

Weston Elect. RNStKh Cos Be 
Ammeters, 

Wetherill Separating Co......... 
Ore Samples 

Machine Co, (Boston).. 
Electric Elevator 
Sons, John (New York) 


Waterous 


Whittier 
Wiley & 


Books 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. (Stam- 
ford, COMI Ors ot Equipment 
tates -@ Theat’) inne e a 


a total of about $80,000. 


9. Faculty of Applied Science Library Endowment, 1893. 


bo 


meee Paton. ioe ee one 5 
Sn! kee oe a 


PU APAPORGE oe Ok Oy A 50 


~) 


H. Garth.. pb oad See 100 
Hughes & Stephenson.. oe G0 
R. Mitchell.. a . 800 





Forward.. .. 5600 





ON WEPES | eM .. $690 
WY. RRO ery YO ae WS eA ed 25 
DE. Parmer ore he ag ge Oe 
Robin & Sadler... .. ae" Paeoe ns 
J. Robertson, Esq.. .. .. gate 
Mrs. John McDougall (1895).. 20 


Total... «5.0.3 
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V. Endowments and Subscrptions in Aid of the 
Faculty of Medicine. 


1. Leanchoil Endowment, 1884, 


Lord Strathcona 


and Mount Royal.. 


. -$50,000 


2. Campbell Memorial Endowment, 1884. 


Established to commemorate 


during 40 years by-the late 


Mrs. G. W. Campbell. 5 2000 
H. A. Allan, Esq. : 1500 
Lord Strathcona and Mount 
Royal... «. 1500 
Lord Mount Ste phen. 1000 
R. B. Angus, Esq. 1000 
Hon. Geo. A. Drummond 1000 
Alex. Murray, Esq. 1000 
Robert Moat, Esq. .. .. 1000 | 
Sir W. C. Macdonald.. .. 1000 
A Friend: +. Rearts aK 1000 
Dunean McIntyre, Be pice 1009 | 
A. F. Gault, Esq. 1000 | 
M. H. Gault, Esq. 1000 
G. W. Stephens, Esq.. 1000 | 
James Benning, Esq.. 1000 | 
R. P. Howard, M.D. 1000 
G. B. & J. H. Burland, Esqs. 1000 
Miss Elizabeth C. Benny 1000 
J. C. Wilson, Esq.. 1000 _ | 
Mrs. John Redpath 1000 
Hon. John Hamilton. 1000 
Miss Orkney .. .. .. 1000 
Hugh Mackay, Esq. 1000 
Hector Mackenzie, Esq. ‘1000 
Thomas Workman, Esq. 1000 
Hugh McLennan, Esq.. 1000 | 
O. S. Wood, Esq. 1000 | 
Frank Buller, M.D. 500 
James Burnett, Esq... 500 
Andrew Robertson, Esq.. 500 | 
Robert Mackay, Esq. 500 
John Hope, Esq 500 
Alex. Urquhart, ‘Esq... 500 
R. A. Smith, Esq.. 500 
George Hague, Esq.. 500 
J. K. Ward, Esq. 500 
Warden King, Esq. 500 
John Stirling, Esq. 500 
John Rankin, Esq. 500 
Robert Reford, Esq.. we 500 
Messrs. Cantlie, Ewan & Co. 500 
Messrs. J. & W. Ogilvie 500 
Randolph Hersey, Esq... 500 
John A. Pillow, Esq.. 500 
SeaCarsiey, T8d.) .5 ou... 500 
D. C. MacCallum, M.D... .. 500 
Messrs. 8. Greenshields, Son 
& Co.. ae 500 
Forward ..$39,000 | 


Dean, 








Messrs. H. Lyman, Sons & 
CO zs 

1 ae Shepherd, M.D.. 

Dunean McEachran, 
PEO Vee 

Benj. Dawson, 

RR Wohl, Bsa o's. 

James Stewart, M.D. 

A. T. Paterson, Esq... .. 

H. W. Thornton, M.D. "(New 
Richmond, Q.) .. . 

C.\ B. Harvey; MD: 
B.C:}. ; 

D. Cluness, M.D. (Nanaimo, 
5h oh Fee: Ae REF. Ny 

W. Kinlock, Esq. 3 i 

Hua, Richardson & Co. oy 

Mrs. Cuthbert (New Rich- 
MOTE GI aa. ae es 

J. M. Drake, M.D. 

Hugh Paton, Esq.. .. 

R. T. Godfrey, M.D... 

T. A. Rodger, M.D. 

W. A. Dyer, Esq... .. 

Geo. W. Wood, M.D. (Pari- 
bault, Minn.).. : : 

A. A. Browne, M. 5 eee 

Geo. Wilkins, M.D. 

R. L. MacDonnell, 


an 


Esq. 


(Yale, 


M.D. 


the service rendered to the Faculty 


George W. Campbell, M.D., LL.D. 
Forward of ee) oak eee 
Jonathan Hodgson, Esq. 500 
George Ross, M.D. 500 
T. G Roddick, Dia... 500 
Wm. Gardner, M.D. .. ..°.. 500 
Messrs. Cochrane, Cassils 
& Co. 500 
Sir Joseph Hickson or ne) Seale On 
Allan Gilmour, Esq., Ottawa 500 
R. W. Shepherd, Esq. 500 
G. E. Fenwick, M.D... 300 
Miles Williams, Esq. 300 
G. P. Girdwood, M.D. oy 250 
Charles F. Smithers, Esq.. 250 
Jonn Kerry, TORG.3c4.% 2 250 
A. Baumgarten, Esq.. 250 
R. W. Elmenhorst, Esq.. 250 
W., -B.: Lewis, Tsa? 2.5 250 
George Armstrong, Esq. 250 
J. M. Douglas, Esq... 250 


100 
100 
100 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


100 
100 
100 
100 


Forward .. 


- $48,400 


ee ee wl 

















a6 1 
DOT WAP ccna ee . $48,400 Forward so. Vaue on: .- $48,821 
Jos. Workman, M.D. (Tor- J. W. Oliver, M.D. (Clifton, 

EEA Rais Rane! Zsa: 6! aig) Fake tle cee 50 RE a ee ay 10 
Henry Lunam. B.A.,- M.D. i a. McDougall, M.D. (Ot- 

(Campbellton, I Bd oe ee 50 Pee Peas gle tet mee! oe 10 
Fion. Sir A. T. Galt .. Pant © 4 50 A. Poussette, M.D. (Sarnia, 

R. J. Alloway; M.D... ‘aie oe 30 ROEMEE Resa gD ced k uk od) yee, 10 
R. J. B. Howard, M.D.. a 25 A. Ruttan, M.D. (Napanee, 
Louis’ T. Marceau, M.D. SPURS UR Gil ta'd Oo ae peng 10 

Uvapierville, Q.) 5 >...) 4, 25 James Gunn, M.D. (Dunham, 
Griffith Evans, M.D. (Vet. 8 Ee A Oe eee Geer i, Mote Pe a 10 

eitas ASTI Fe, os ia 26 | J. McDiarmid, M.D. (Hen- 

J. J.. Farley, M.D. (Belle- | BAP roa genie, fot cack 5 

Ville).. thy Sree A ene 25a”, Se Derby, M.D. (Rock- 
Henry R. Gray, Msq.. Rs 25 Loy Ye FE Tt TR ell cae a td see [ae 5 
J. E. Brouse, M.D. (Pres- J. Gillies, M.D, (Teeswater, 

SA DR 9 See ae Et ot 0 20 PAE WEG oe Db ah hy bee, 5 
R. N. Rinfret (Quebec) ., 20 J. B. Benson, M.D. (Chat- 
Robert Howard, M.D. (St. NAIR DRS) si Es Ste ee D 

Johns) biel aun e cs ee ee 20 L. A. Fortier, .M.D. (St. 
Mts Sy & D. McIntosh OI C358 8 6S AS ee 5 

Vankleek Hill)... .. .. Rt 20 J. A. McArthur, M.D. (Fort 
J. H. McBean, M.D... .. i 15 ag Be 2 peut mony ac 5 
J.:C. Rattray, M.D. (Cob- John Campbell, M.D. (Sea- 

RES PS ae UL 10 forth, Ont.) Be eis > 
KX. H. Howard, M.D: Cia~ 

chine) ee ea san Shag 10 | — 

: — | OEM OP ck ene .. $48,906 
Porward 6635 Gis: ..948,821 
3. Endowed Chairs, Donations, Etc. 
LORD STRATHCONA AND Mount Royant CHAIR oF PATHOLOGY, 
endowed in 1893 by Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal 
with the sum of . .$50,000 


LORD STRATHCONA AND Mount Roya ENDOWMENT FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT OF HYGIENE, endowed in 1892 by Lord 
Strathcona and Mount Royal with ia sum 68. 0%.: 200" .. 50,000 

Mrs. Mary Dow BEQUEST—Bequest by the will of the late Mrs. 
Mary Dow for the Faculty of Medicine, 1893, $10,000 Jess 
Government Tax of 10 POL: CONT 6) Ge Up Stew ba tte ee ee 

JOHN H. R. Mouson DONATION—In 1893, $25,000 for the purchase 
of land, and $35,000 for additional] building and equipment. 60,000 

WALTER DRAKE, Esq@., for benefit of Chair of Physiology, an 


9,000 


annual donation of $500 given 1891 to 1897.. 3,500 
DR. ROBERT CRAIK Funp— 
Mrs. John McDougall, toward formation of above 
CEL TL negates eee Minha Bae ok ancl eins UN OR Ee: Eee 
Jane F. Learmont, bequest, do. do. (1894) .. .. 3,000 
d ——- 4,000 
JOSEPH MORLEY DRAKE CHAIR OF PHYSIOLOGY, endowed in 1898 
by Walter Drake, Esq., with the sum of... .. 60 45D settee or og OOO 
LADY STRATHCONA AND Mount RoyAL Donation for erection 
and equipment Additional Buildings (1389). chy oo es 50,000 
Hon. Mrs. Howarp Donation for erection and equipment Addi- 
tional Buildings (18989) oes 50,000 


D. Morrice, Ese., Donation for equipment of Pharmacology 

AIM IOL ECOL TOBE 0 he 5 5 SR es ee ee ee ae Jp eal dl? giao) an er 
3. Medals and Scholarships. 

In 1865 the ‘‘ Holmes Gold Medal” was founded by the Faculty of 
Medicine as a memorial of the late Andrew Holmes, Esq., M.D., 
LL.D., late Dean of the Faculty of Medicine, to be given to the 
best student in the graduating class in Medicine, who should 
undergo a svecial examination in all the branches whether 
Primary or Final. 
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In 1878 the ‘‘ Sutherland Gold Medal’’ was founded by Mrs. Suther- 
land of Montreal, in memory of her late husband, Prof. William 
Sutherland, M.D., for competition in the classes of Theoretical 
and Practical Chemistry in the Faculty of Medicine, together 
with creditable standing in the Primary Examinations. 

THE DAVID MoRRICE SCHOLARSHIP—in the subject of Institutes of 
Medicine, in the Faculty of Medicine—founded in 1881—value 
$100. (Terminated in 1883.) 

5. Library, Museum and Apparatus. 
For the Fittings of the Library and Museum of the Faculty of 
Medicine, 1872. 

G. W. Campbell, A.M., M.D.$1200 Forward <4: %ss.sse eee 

Ws aku COkt, M. D..:.2.0<.. 2: .200 Robert Craik, MLD... 3 

NYE VY Pigits MD es os) ss 200 Geo. E. Fenwick, M.D. .. .. 200 

Robert P. Howard, M.D... .. 200 Joseph M. Drake, M.D. .. .. 200 

Dunean CC. MacCallum, M.D. 200 George Ross, M.A., M.D. .. 50) 





POrward. 46.40, %e2%\s -$2,000 Total: <..:sc- ss Snow ae ee 
The Professors and Lecturers in ( Donation to Apparatus, Museum 
the Summer Sessions of the; Library, ete., of the Medical; $2,205 
Faculty of Medicine.......... Faculty, 1887, $1,182; 1888, $1,023. 
For Physiological Laboratory of Faculty of Medicine, 1879. 
SIR BES 220 3 iets 8 aaa er .$ 100 Forward..:. \<- 4s == ae 
ieee aT. Sas. gay ed as OO Dr. ROSS)... v.03 i 
ee ee) le sh ot) go See a TROO Dr. Roddick * ic.;.i740 she eee 


Dr. MacCain (xf ee MS od. S100 Dr. Buller’. .= | ss QS eee 
Dee ew a eet SO Dr. Gardner. So at Ne Beene 
borer wey oe Oo a 66 Dr. ‘Osler. 3: 2 ia eee 
Dr. MeEachran, F.R.C.V.S:. -100 


™ - = mn 


IOP RPC et on ON ee in Total 2734" pee eee 
Cameron Obstetric Collections. 


emer. AeLON 2. oes kOe uN ewe oe Ro 2 ee 


6. Miscellaneous. 


Anonymous Donor toward Expenses of Pathology for Session 
BOGIES eS ae) Ce ee ee le Ne ae be be ool Le ee 


Contributors Towards Salary of Research Fellow in the Departmeut 


ly 


of Pathology, 1900. 





James Ross, Esq. ATA he yy Sa eae as 
RB. Angus, Esato) i oS ee eS ee 
Total ic WA ee ee eee 


Vi. Endowments and Subscriptions for the Faculty 
of Law. 


(1. Endowed? Chairs, Etc. 


THE GALE CHAgqIR, in the Faculty of Law, endowed in 1884 by the late 
Mrs. Andrew Stuart (née Agnes Logan Gale), of Montreal, in 
memory of her father, the late Hon. Mr. Justice Gale,—$25.000. 

THE MACDONALD FACULTY OF LAW ENDOWMENT, founded by Sir Wm. 
C. Macdonald, in 1890—$150,000. Supplemented in 1897 by $50,000. 
Total $200,000. 

Sir Wm. C. MACDONALD, remodelling part of the East Wing in 1895 for 
Class Rooms, Lecture Rooms, ‘etec., for Law Faculty. 

Str Wn. CC. MacDdDONALD, Travelling Scholarships in Law, 1901—$3,600; 

1902,— $1,800. 
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2, Medals, 


In 1865 the “ Mlizabeth Torrance Gold Medal,” was founded and en- 
dowed by John Torrance, Esq.,.of St. Antoine Hall, Montreal, in 
memory of the late Mrs. John Torrance, for the best Student in 
the sraduating class in Law, and more especially for the highest 
proficiency in Roman Law. 


Vil. Graduates’ Funds. 


1, The Fund for the Endowment of the Library, 


The Graduates’ Society of the University, in 1876. passed the fol- 
lowing Resolution :— 

Resolved :—* That the members and sraduates be invited to sub- 
‘Scribe to a fund for the endowment of the Libraries of the UWniver- 
' Sity; said fund to be invested and the proceeds applied under the 
supervision of the Council of the Society in annual additions to the 
~ Libraries; an equitable division of said proceeds to be made by the 
“Council between the University Library and those of the Profes- 
“sinal Faculties.” 

In terms thereof subscriptions have been paid in to the Graduates’ 
society, amounting in all to 23,120; the interest on which is annually 
expended in the purchase of books for the several libraries. under 
the direction of a special committee appointed for that purpose. 


te 


2, The Dawson Fellowship Foundation, 


The Graduates’ society of the University, in 1880, and in com- 
memoration of the completion by Dr. Dawson of his twenty-fifth 
year as Principal, resolved to raise. with the assistance of their 
friends, a fund towards the Kndowment of the Fellowship under the 
above name. 

Details of the scheme can be had from the Treasurer. Krancis 
fopp, B.A., B.C.L. The following subscriptions have been announced 
to date, Jan. ist, 1902. They are payable in one sum, in instalments, 
without interest or with interest till payment of capital as subscribers 
have e'ected. 


A ‘phe leical, Y airai ged, 


ss iss fe SRG ° ae Cae ee 7) MOrwards So) te wae de eee 
Archibald, H., B.A.Sc.. .. 20 Lyman, H. H.; M.A. = .. 400 
Bethune, M. B., M.A.. Pel 4, 50 Lyman, A. Gi MA: BCT 50 
Carter, C.” B.. Sih kaes) sao} ROO McCormick, D., “B.C.2, i... 160 
Cruikshank, W. G., B.C.L.. 100 McGibbon, R. D., B.A.; B.C. L100 
Dawson, W. B., M.A., Ma.E. 50 | McGoun,. <A., jun, MA: 
Dougall J,. Ri; Mos... 2... 886 3 4 OR) STraoeh Beaten a Le NA, Ret ye te 50 
Seg. UA ase ae oe McLennan, J. S., B.A... .. 4100 
Hall, Rev; Wm., M.A. .: .. 100 MAY, Bee oe 
Hall, J. S., jun., B.A. B:C.L. 100° | spencer, J. W. B.A.Sc., Ph.D. 50 
Harrington, B. J.,B.A., Ph.D. 50 Stephen; C.. H., Bis. 22 Stee 
Mutchinson,° M.,) BC." <2 Stewart, D. -Ai,; BASSE 20 
BITSY 5° ix) Laks th Ae Ee ee. oO. | Stewart, Ai May oa 60 
Krans, Rev. E. H., M.A., Tatt, MoM, BG. ieee aaee 
MRE. ESAS A Via Sas heer eh Taylor, A. —-D., -BvA., B:-CAki. ~ 106 
Beet SP; eT Veoe es <tr ae Trenholme, N. -W.,; M.A. 
Lighthall, W.D., M.A.. B.C.L. 100 DIC cess es Bs tee eerie a 40 


Lies - 


Ramsay, R. A 


FOPWare,  .). .atay ey. ebekeo Total to date .. .. ..$3,110 
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Faculty of Law. 


THIRD YEAR (GRADUATING CLASS). 
HONOURS. 


(In order of merit. Students of equal standing are bracketed 
together.) 


GOSSELIN, Louris, B.A.—First Rank Honours, Elizabeth Torrance Gold 
Medal: and Prize of $50. 

CASGRAIN, A. CHASE, B.A.—Second Rank Honours and Prize of $25. 

MacKINNON, CEcIL G., B.A.—Second Rank Honours and Prize of $15. 





PASSED FOR THE DEGREE OF B.C.L. 
(In order of merit.) 


Gosselin, Louis, B.A. 
Casgrain, A. Chase, B.A. 


ie MacKinnon, Cecil G., B.A. 
ae tugg, Frederick §, 

Ne Vipond, Herbert §. 

a Madore, Louis, B.A. 

i Theberge, Albert. 

i, Blaylock, Harry W., B.A. 


Bergeron, Patrick John. 
Tansey, Thomas M. 
Orr, Henry Stanley, B.A. 

. Weinfie!d, Henry, B.A. 
tankin, Arthur G. b CHR SY = Be. a 


STANDING IN THE SEVERAL SUBJECTS 
(Subjects alphabetically arranged.) 


AGENCY, PARTNERSHIP AND CORPORATIONS. 


Theberge and Vipond and Madore, equal: Gosselin, Weinfield, 
Casgrain, Rugg, Bergeron, Rankin, Tansey; Blaylock and MacKin- 


non, equal; Orr. 
COMMERCIAL LAW. 


Casgrain, Rugg, Theberge, Blaylock, MacKinnon: Tansey and 
Gosselin, equal; Bergeron, Vipond, Madore, Orr, Weinfield, Rankin. 


CONSTITUTIONAL LAW. 

MacKinnon; Rugg and Vipond, equal; Weinfield, Blaylock, Ber- 

geron, Orr, Rankin; Theberge and Gosselin, equal; Madore, Cas- 
grain, Tansey. 
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CRIMINAL LAW. 


Casgrain; Madore and Tansey, equal; Rugg and Theberge, 
equal; Bergeron, MacKinnon, Gosselin; Blaylock and Orr, equal; 
Vipond, Rankin, Weinfield. 


INTERNATIONAL. LAW, 


Vipond, Tansey, Casgrain, Orr; Theberge and Gosselin, equal; 
MacKinnon, Madore, Weinfield, Rugg, Blaylock, Bergeron, Rankin. 


MARRIAGE COVENANTS, PRESCRIPTION, ETC 


Gosselin, Rugg, Bergeron, Blaylock, Theberge, Vipond, MacKin- 
non, Madore, Orr, Casgrain, Weinfield, Tansey, Rankin. 


OBLIGATIONS. 


Gosselin, Orr; Casgrain and Madore, equal; MacKinnon and 
Vipond, equal; Blaylock, Rugg; Rankin and Theberge, equal; Wein- 
field and Bergeron, equal: Tansey. 


PROCEDURE. 


Gosselin, MacKinnon, Rugg, Weinfield, Bergeron; Blaylock and 
Casgrain and Vipond and Rankin, equal; Tansey; Theberge and 
Madore, equal; Orr. 


REAL PROPERTY LAW. 


_ Theberge, Bergeron; MacKinnon and Vipond, equal; Madore, 
Casgrain; Gosselin and Tansey, equal; Orr; Blaylock and Rugg, 
equal; Weinfield, Rankin, 


ROMAN LAW. 


_ 


Gosselin and MacKinnon, equal; Madore and Casgrain, equal; 
Blaylock, Orr, Bergeron, Vipond; Rugg and Theberge, equal; Tan- 
sey, Rankin, Weinfield. 


SUCCESSIONS, GIFTS AND SUBSTITUTIONS. 


Casgrain and Vipond, equal; Orr; Blaylock aud Madore and 
Rugg, equal; Bergeron and Tansey and Rankin, equal; Gosselin, 
Theberge, MacKinnon, Weinfield. 


SECOND YEAR. 
HONOURS. 


Dickson, N.—First Rank General Standing and Prize of $50. 
WILLIAMS. H.S., B.A.—First Rank General Standing and Prize of $25. 
Corton, W. N., B.A.—First Rank General Standing. 

DROUIN, J.—First Rank General Standing. r 


~ 


PASSED THE SESSIONAL EXAMINATION, 
(In order of merit). 


Dickson, Williams, Cotton, Drouin, Brodie, Phelan, McDougall, 
DeWitt, Ogilvie, Pope, Vineberg, Mackie, Stephens. 
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5 
STANDING IN THE SEVERAL SUBJECTS. 
(Subjects alphabetically arranged. ) 
CIVIL PROCEDURE, 
Dickson; Phelan and Williams, equal; Brodie and Cotton. equal ; 


McDougall : Mackie and Stephens and Drouin, equal; Ogilvie and DeWitt 
equal; Pope and \ ineberg, equal. 


COMMERCIAL LAW. 


Dickson, Williams. Drouin, Phelan. Cotton, Brodie and MeDougall, 
equal; DeWitt, Vineberg; Mackie and Pope, equal; Ogilvie. 


CORPORATIONS, 


Cotton. Dick son, Williams, Drouin. Brodie, Phelan, McDougall, 
De Witt, Ogilvie; Pope and Vineberg, equal; Stephens, Mackie. 


CRIMINAL LAW. 


Cotton, Williams, Dickson. Pope; Brodie and Drouin, equal; Ogilvie 
Phelan, De Witt, McDougall, Stephens, Mackie, Vineberg. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


Drouin, Dickson, Cotton, McDougall, Williams, Brodie, De Witt. 
Ogilvie and Phelan, equal; Vineberg, Pope, Mackie and Stephens, equal. 


PRESCRIPTION, LEASE OR HIRE, MUNICIPAL LAW, 


Dickson, Drouin, Williams, De Witt, Brodie. McDougall, Cotton 
Mackie, Phelan, Vineberg, Stevens, Pope and Ogilvie. ; 


REAL PROPERTY LAW. 


Dickson, Williams, Drouin, Cotton. Brodie, Phelan, Ogilvie, Vineberg 
McDougall, Mackie, Pope, Stephens, De Witt. 


SUCCESSIONS. 


Brodie and Cotton, equal; Drouin; Dickson and Ogilvie, equal ; 
Williams, Pope, Vineberg, McDougall, Phelan, De Witt, Mackie, Stephens. 


FIRST YEAR. 
HONOURS. 


HARRIS, SPENCER Date, B.A.—First Rank General Standing and 
Scholarship of $100. 


PASSED THE SESSIONAL EXAMINATION. 


(In order of merit.) 


Harris, Spencer, Dale, BA.: Greenshields, Charles G.: Coulin, 
James E.; Wallace, Richard P.; Morin, S..R., B.A.; Duffy, Fabian J. 
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STANDING IN THE SEVERAL SUBJECTS. 
(Subjects alphabetically arranged.) 

CIVIL PROCEDURE. 

Harris, Greenshields, Coulin, Duffy, Wallace, Morin. 

CONSTITUTIONAL LAW. 

Harris, Wallace; Morin and Coulin, equal; Greenshields, Duffy. 
LEGAL HISTORY. 

Harris, Coulin, Greenshields, Wa!lace, Morin, Duffy. 


OBLIGATIONS, 


Harris and Greenshields, equal; Morin and Coulin, equal; 


lace and Duffy, equal. 
PERSONS, 
Greenshields, Coulin, Harris; Morin and Wallace, equal; Duffy. 
REAL RIGHTS. 
Harris; Morin and Greenshields, equal; Wallace, Duffy, Coulin. 


ROMAN LAW, 


Harris Coulin, Greenshields, Wallace, Morin, Duffy 





Wal- 





Faculty of Arts. 





PASSED FOR THE DEGREE OF B.A. 
IN HONOURS, 


(In Alphabetical Order.) 


First Rank. —BELYEA, MARION E. 
Bovey, F. H. Wixrrip. 
CouTURE, Gut. C. 
East, EpitH M. 
JOHNSON, WALTER S 
LOMER, GERHARD R. 
LUNDIE, E. HELEN 
PARKIN, MAUDE E. 
WALES, JULIA G. 

Second Rank.—FExE, Jas. E. 
LOCKHART, ARTHUR R. B 
WiIspoM, KATHERINE F, 


ORDINARY B.A. 


(In order of merit’ Students of equal standing are bracketed 
together), 


Class I.—Davidson, Mac. B. 
MecMorran, Thomas §, 
Class II.—Griffin, Gertrude 
Harris. Alan Dale 
Dutaud, Gustave 
f Lunny, Rosemary 
\ Parkins, Edgar R. 
f Cameron, Dakers 
\ Mackay, Eric B. 
Seaman, Jno. C, 
Holman, William L. 
Peoon George W. H. 
Class III.—Simister. Warren. 
Ascah, Robert G. 


SPECIAL EXAMINATION. 
Ireland, F. Charles 


Parker, Dan T. 


ORDINARY B. SC. 


Class JII.—Gass, Helen 
Class IIT.—McLeod, Euphemia G. 


eee t= 
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THE NEKIL STEWART PRIZE. 
Reid, Allan S., B.A. 
BACHELORS OF ARTS PROCEEDING TO THE DEGREE OF M.A. IN COURSE. 


Cooke, Hereward Lester. B.A. 
Craig, Williant Woodham, B.A. 
Johnson. John Guy Watts, B.A, 
McMillan, Cyrus J., B.A. 


BACHELOR OF ARTS PROCEEDING TO THE DEGREE OF M.SC. IN COURSE. 
Marcuse, Bella. B.A. 


MASTER OF ARTS PROCEEDING TO THE DEGREE OF D.SC. IN COURSE. 
Tory, Henry M. J.. M.A. 


ADMITTED TO THE DEGREE OF LL.D., HONORIS CAUSA. 


Mackenzie, Sir Alex: 515s Campbell, Mus.Doc., LL.D. (Glasgow). 
Moyse, Charles E., B.A. (London). 


Parkin, George R. , LL D. C.M.G. 


PASSED THE INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION. 


(1).—FQR COURSE LEADING TO B.A. 
(In order of merit. 


Class f.—King, Louis V. 
Idler, S. ee 
Michaels. Rosebud F. 
Macnab, Norman 

Class II.—Cus thing, R. Macaulay 
Sharp, Florence E. 

ar se at, Henri 

i ‘aber, M: arion M. D. 
Fraser, Geo. A. 

1 Smith, May 
E oe Sle Lyford P. 
McFee, M. C. Col] 

( thee Nora F. 
, Curtis, Walter E. 

4 Perr y, Kenneth M. 

( Roy, Philias R. 

Class IIT, —Halpe nny, Thomas A, 
Hitchcock. Mary A. 
Laverock, + Lily J. 

( Adams, Claude A. 

{ Hill, Julia M. 

{ McCuaig, Douglas R. 
McMurtry. Rennie QO, 

: Nicholson, John C, 
Moule, Frances S. 
Cameron, A. W. 

f Lyman, Ruth D. 

1 Wales. Osgood H, 
Gillean, A. Murie] 

{ Hyde, G. Gordon 
Stewart, William 
Stewart, Thomas S. 





t Vancouver College. 


s With supplemen: al examination in one subject. 


Students of equal standing are bracketed together. 





I 


— 





Bajus, William P. (s) ne 
Cotton, Thomas F. (s) 
Crane, C. W. (s) 

Cross, C. Ernest. (x) 
DeBeck, Edwin K. ag 2 
Hepburn. Flora E. (s), 
Howitt, Henry (s). 
Jenkins, Joseph (s). 
Locke, Ernest (s). 
McCoy, Isabel (s). 

Munn, Laura A, (s). 
Ower, John J. (s). 

Price, Thomas John (8): 
Rabinovitch Max (s). 
Robinson, Wiiliam W. (s). 
Smith, Ella (s). 
Tannenbaum, David (s). 


FOURTH YEAR (GRADUATING CLASS), 
HONOURS. 


In Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. 
Lunpir, E. HELEN—First Rank Honours and. Anne Molson Gold Medal 
In Classies. 

Bovey, F. H. Witrer—First Rank Honours and Chapman Gold Medal. 

In Mental and Moral Philosophy. 
East, Epira M.—First Rank Honours and Prince of Wales Gold Medal. 
LOMER, GERHARD R.—First Rank Honours and Medal Prize. 
LOCKHART, ARTHUR R. B.- Secoud Rank Honours. 
Fre, JAMEs E.—Second Rank Honours. 

In English Language and Literature. 


WALES, JULIA G.—First Rank Honours and Shakspere Gold Medal. 
BELYEA, MARIoN E.—First Rank Honours. 
JOHNSON, WALTER S.—First Rank Honours. 


In Modern Languages and History. 
WispoM, KATHERINE F.—Second Rank Honours. 
In History.* 
CouTuRE, Gui. C.— First Rank Honours and Medal Prize. 
PARKIN, MauprE E.—First Rank Honours. 
First Rank General Standing. 


DAvInson, Mac. B.—Special Certificate. 
McMorran, Tuomas §, Special Certificate, 


THIRD YEAR. 
HONOURS. 


SHELDON, ERNEST W.—-First Rank Honours and Prize in Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy. 
Rosr, HERBERT J. — First Rank Honours in Classics ; Prize in Latin ; 
Prize in Greek. 
ARCHIBALD JOHN G.—First Rank Honours in Classics: Prize in Latin. 
+ Vancouver College. 
s With supplemental examination in one subject. 
*No medal offeréd for this subject. 
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HINDLEY, J. GrEo.—First Rank Honours and Prize in History and 
Economics 
CAMPBELL, DONALD G.—First Rank Honours and Prize in History and 
Economics. 


HADRILL, MARGARET.—First Rank Honours in History and Economics ; 
Prize in Economics. 

SHANKS, GEO.—First Rank Honours in Mineralogy. 

Brown, Ws. G. -rize in Chemistry. 

LATHE, FRANK E.—First Rank Honours in Chemistry. 

McLrop, ANNI£.—-First Rank Honours in Chemistry. 

HART, E. MurrteL.—First Rank Honours in English Language and 
Literature. 

SIMPSON, EpirH B.—Second Rank Honours and Prize in Mathematics 
and Natural Philosphy. 

MACKEN Z1E, CATHERINE I.—Second Rank Honours in History and Econo- 
mics ; Prize in History. 

RusinowirTz. ISRAEL.— Second Rank Honours in History and Economics. 

GRIFFIN, GRACE L.— Second Rank Honours in History and Economics. 

FREEZE, HELEN L.—Second Rank Honours in Chemistry. 

GARDNER, H. Ivy L.—Second Rank Honours in English Language and 





Literature. 
Dickson, ApA.—Second Rank Honours in English Language and Liters 
ature, 


McKenzir, ANaus D. M.—Second Rank Honours in History and Economics. 
McGouGan, Ep.— Second Rank Honours in Philosophy. 

McCarty, M. V.—Second Rank Honours in Modern Languages. 

LOMER, Theo, O.—Prize in Modern Languages. 

STEWART, J. URE.—Prize in Hebrew. 


PASSED THE THIRD YEAR EXAMINATIONS. 
(Arranged in alphabetical order.) 


Archibald, Bell, Bouchard, Brown, Campbell, Craig, Dickenson, 
Dickson, Draper, Freeze, Gardner, Griffin, Hadrill, Hart, Harvie, Henry, 
Hindley, Lathe, Logan, McCally, McDonald, Mack arlane, McGougan, 
Mackenzie (C.1.), McKenzie (A.D.), MacLeod, Marshall, Mingie, Molson, 
Papineau, Robertson, Rose, Rubinowitz, Shanks. Sheldon, Simpson, 
Stewart (J.U.), Stewart (L.J.), Walker, Wickware. Wilson. 

Meationis in Arts, tagietated in Medical Faculty, who will be qualified 
to enter the fourth year Arts on completing their medical year: 

Chandler, Gray, Gurd, Lomer, McDiarmid. 


SECOND YEAR, 
HONOURS: 


Kine, Louis V. (Montreal High School)—First Rank Honours and Prize 
in Mathematics; First Rank Honours and Prize in Latin , First 
Rank General Standing. 

IpLER. S. May (Montreal High School)—First Rank Honours and Prize 
in Latin ; Second Rank Honours in Mathematics; First Rank 
General Standing; Prize in Philosophy ; Prize in German ; ; Annie 
McIntosh Prize. 

PERRY, Kenneth M. (Regina High School)— First Rank Honours and 
Prize in Mathematics. 

CusHinG, R. Mac. (Montreal High School) — First Rank Honours and 
Prize in Latin. 

Epwarps, L. P. (Central High School, Grand Rapids, Mich.)—Second Rank 
Honours in Latin. 

FRASER, Gro. A. (Montreal High School)—Second Rank Honours in Latin. 

SMITH, May (High Schbol, Montreal)—Second Rank Honours in Latin. 

Hitcucock, Mary KE. (Stanstead Wes. Coll.)— Second Rank Honours in 
Philosophy. 





oy 


oi 
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MIcHAELS, R. F. (High School. Montreal)—First Rank General Standing. 
MAcNAB, NoRMAN (Montreal High School)—First Rank General Standing. 
CHODAT, HxENkI (Montreal High Schoo!)—Prize in Modern Languages. 
HALPENNY. T. ANSON (Montreal High School)—Prize in Biology, 

SHARP, F. EVELYN (Private Tuition)—Prize in Logic. Prize in English. 
TABER, MARION, M.D. (Stanstead Wes. Coll.)—Prize in Botany. 

Roy, P. R.—Prize in Hebrew. 


PASSED THE SESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS. 
(1) FOR COURSE LEADING TO B.A. 


Class I,—King, Idler, Michaels, McNab. Be les 

Class JII.—Cushing, Chodat and Taber, equal; Fraser (G.A.) and 
Smith, May, equal; Edwards, McFee ; Bowman and Curtis 
and Perry and Roy, equal. 

Class IJT.—Halpenny, Hitchcock, Laverock t ; Adams and Hill and 
McCuaig, equal; McMurtry and Nicholson, equal ; Moule, 
Cameron; Lyman and Wales, equal; Gillean; Hyde and 
Stewart W., equal; Stewart. T. S., Bajus t(s), Cotton (s), 
Crane (s), Cross (s), DeBeck t (s), Hepburn (s), Howitt 
(s), Jenkins (s), Locke (s), Munn (s), Ower (s), Price = 
(s), Rabinovitch (s), Robinson, W. W. (s), Smith Ella (s), 
Tannenbaum (s), 


(2) FOR COURSE LEADING TO B.SC. 


Class II.—Sharp. 
Class III.—McCoy (s). 


FIRST YEAR. 
HONOURS. 


McLEop, Arex. R. (Prince of Wales College. Charlottown. P.E.I.)—-First 
Rank Honours in Latin; Second Rank Honours in Mathematics ; 
First Rank General Standing; Pr.ze in Latin ; Prize in Greek ; 
Coster Memorial Prize. 

CARR, Wm. L. (Huntingdon Academy)— First Rank Honours and Prize in 
Mathematics. 

Krrscu, Simon, (Montreal H gh School)—First Rank Honours in Mathe- 
matics ; Second Rank Honours in Latin. 

Rocers, Davip B.—First Rank Honours in Mathematics. 

Cousins, Gro. V. (Westmount Academy)— First Rank Honours in Latin. 

RORKE, MABLE—Second Rank Honours in Mathematics. 

NayLor, R. KENNETH (Shawville Academy)—Second Rank Honours in 


Latin. 
GiBB, Robertson W. (Westmount Academy)— Second Rank Honours in 
Latin. ‘ 
VINEBERG, SOLOMON (Sherbrooke Academy)—Second Rank Honours in 
Latin. 


f Lewis, Davin S. (Montreal High School)—First Rank General Standing. 

(\SHaw, Herpertr T. (Montreal High School) — First Rank General 
Standing ; Prize in English. . 

RYAN, EstTHER L. M. (Montreal High School)—Second Rank Honours in 
Latin ; Prize in French. 


t Vancouver College. 
(s) Supplemental in one subject. 
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PASSED THE SESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS. 
(In alphabetical order.) 
(1),—FOR. COURSE LEADING TO-B.A. 

McLeod ; Lewis and Shaw, equal; Kirsch, Holway; Naylor and Ryan, 
equal; Carr; Flanders+ and Freedman and McTaggart ¢ and Rorke, 
equal; Gibb; Clark and Cousins and Douglas. equal; Vineberg ; 
Scottand Smitht and Tully, equal; Griffin and Koss. equal; Lyman ; 
Fraser and Phelps + and Rogers, equal ; Payne, Mundie, Barclay and 
Henry, equal; Mowatt, Newman. srydone-Jack+ (s), Drew (s), 
Edwards f (s), Gillmor (s), Housser (s), Martin (s), McCallum (s), 


McQueen t (s), Massey (s), Shearer (s), Sutherland (s). 


(2).— FOR COURSE LEADING TO B.SC. 
Waugh (s). 


STANDING IN THE SEVERAL SUBJECTS. 


(Subjects alphabetically arranged.) 


FOURTH YEAR (GRADUATING CLASS). 

ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Class I.—Walker, Harris. Class II.—Couture. 
BOTANY. 

Class I.—Gass. Class II.—MeLeod. 

CHEMISTRY (ORGANIC). 
Class IJ1.—Fripp. 

CONSTITUTIONAL LAW. 


Class I.—McMorran. 


COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY. 


Class I.—Bovey. Class II.—Wisdom. Class IIl7.—Pearson (K.C.), 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


Class I.—Belyea. Johnson, Wales, Davidson. Class T7.—Lunpy, 
MeMorran, Griffin, Simister. Class IIJ.—Troop, Harris, Parkins, Hol- 
man, Cameron, Dutaud, McKay ; Seaman and Aseah, equal; Fripp. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE: POETS OF THE 19TH CENTURY. 


Class T.—Davidson, Wales. Belvea. Johnson. Class JI.—Dutaud, 
Holman, Troop, Parkins. Class III.—Simister. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE: PROSE FICTION. 


hans T'—-Ralven “Jona Wales, Davidson. Class IJ.—Simister, 
Parkins, Dutaud, Troop, Fripp. 


+ Stanstead College. 


+ Vancouver College. 
s) Supplemental in one subject. 
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ENGLISH: EI tHTEENTH CENTURY LITERA TURE. 


Class I.—Lunny. tlass III. —Ascah. 


ENGLISH: THE ELIZABETHAN DRAMATISTS. 


Class I.—Lunny. Class [IT.—Holman. Class [1I.—Ascah. 


FRENCH. 

Class I.—Dutaud, Wisdom.(lass /7.—Lunny. 
GERMAN, 

Class I.— Wisdom. Class I7.—Lunny, Griffin. 


GEOLOGY. 


Class I.—Davidson, Griffin. Class II.—Seaman, Mackay, Gass, Troop, 


Class III.—Parkins, Dutaud, McLeod. 
GREEK. 
Class I.—Bovey. Class I/.—Pearson (K.C.), B.A. 
HEBREW. 
Class I.— Mackay, Seaman. 


HISTORY OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 


Class I,—East, Lomer, Cameron. Olass I[IT.—Lockhart, Fee. 


HISTORY. 
Class I.—Harris. Class II/.—Simister. 

LATIN. 
Class I.—Bovey. 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Class I.—East, Lomer, Fee, Lockhart. Class IT.—Cameron, Troop, 


Mackay. 
METAPHYSICS, 
Class II.—Ascah, Seaman. 
PHYSICS. 
Class I.—Lundie, Harris. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


Class I.—Davidson, MecMorran. Class IT.—Griffin, Holman. 


I7I.—Cameron, Fripp. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY, 


Class II.—Parkins. Class II].—Ascah, Simister. 


| 
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ROMAN LAW. 


Class 1.—McMorran. 


ZOOLOGY. 


Class I.—Holman. Class J1J].—McDiarmid. 


THIRD YEAR. 


ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Class 11.—Draper. 
BOTANY. 
Class [].—MacFarlane. 


CHEMISTRY. 





Ulass I.—Shanks., Class 1/1.—Marshall, Walker. Class III.—Fripy. 


COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY.,. 


Class I.—Archibald, Rose. Class JJ.—Henry (A.E.E.) and Mc- 
Cally, equal. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


Class I.—Lomer; Logan and Bouchard and MacFarlane, equal. 
Class II.—Papinean: MeDiarmid and Stewart J. (U.) and Henry and 
Wickware, equal: Wilson, Dickson; Hart and Gardner and Dickenson, 
equal; Gray and McDonald, equal; Mingie; Draper and Robertson 
and Kimber, equal. Class J/].—Craig; Chandler and Molson, equal; 
Walker, Bell, Marshall, Stewart, Gurd, Harvie. 


ENGLISH: EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LITERATURE, 


Class I.—Lomer, Hart. Class IJ.—Gardner and Dickson, equal; 
Logan, Bouchard, Marshall. Class. JIJ.—Craig, Mingie. 


ENGLISH: THE ELIZABETHAN DRAMATISTS. 

Class I.—Walker, Draper, Lomer, Hart; Gardner and Papineau, 

equal: Dickson, McDonald. Class IJ.—Stewart, Henry. Class III.— 

Logan, Craig, Bouchard; Marshall and Molson, equal; Mingie, 
Kimber. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE: POETS OF THE 19TH CENTURY. 


Class I.—Walker, Stewart. Class IJ.—Draper, McDonald, Papi- 
neau, Henry. Class JI1I.—Molson, Fripp. 


FRENCH. 





Class I.—lLomer, Simpson. Class II.—McCally, Henry, Draper, 
Wilson. Class IJI].—Robertson, Craig. . 


GEOLOGY. 


Class I.—Freeze. Brown, Shanks. Class JIZ.—ULathe, Draper and 
Mackay, equal; Mingie, Walker. Class I7I.—Stewart. 
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GERMAN, 


Class {1.—Gardner and McCally, equal; Henry, Robertson. Class 
/11.—Dickson, Bell, Bouchard, Kimber. 


GREEK. 

Class I.—Rose (prize), Archibald. Class III.—Wilson. 

HEBREW. 
Class 1.—Stewart (prize). . 
HISTORY. 

Class 1.—Walker, Mackenzie, C, I. (prize), Campbell, McDonald; 
Griffin and Hadrill, equal; Papineau and Stewart, equal. Class [J.— 
Hindley, McKenzie (A. D.), Rubinowitz, MacFarlane, Molson, Ellison, 
Logan. Class JJ/].—Bell and Dickenson, equal. 

LATIN. 
Class I1.—Archibald (prize), and Rose (prize), equal; Hart. Class 


II.—Bouchard, Bell, Craig, and Wilson, equal; Robertson. OCOlass III. 
—McCally. 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Hi 
ip 


ah 
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Class [1.—Chandler; Gurd and Mingie, equal; Gray. Class III.— 
May, Ross. 


METAPHYSICS. 
Class II.—McGougan. Class II[I.—Logan, Stewart. 
MECHANICS AND HYDROSTATICS. 


Simpson, Stewart. 





Class I.—Sheldon. Class JI]. 
PHYSICS (EXPERIMENTAL. ) 


Class 1.—Lathe, Sheldon, Brown, Freeze, Simpson. Class IJ.— 
Marshall. Class IJ]].—MacLeod. 


Honours in Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. 





Sheldon, BE. W. (prize). 
Simpson, Edith P. (prize). 


First Rank: 
Second Rank: 





POLITICAL ECONOMY, 


Class I.—Hadrill (prize), Hindley, Griffin, McKenzie, A. D. 
Class II.—McDonald, Mackenzie, C. I., Campbell, Rubinowitz, Molson. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE, 
Class I1.—Hindley (prize). Class IT.—Campbell, McKenzie, Rubino- 
witz, Hadrill, Papineau, Griffin, Wickware, Mackenzie, Gurd, Chand- 
ler. Class IJIJ.—Walker, McGougan, Harvie, Dickenson. 
ZOOLOGY. 


Class I.—MacFarlane and Shanks, equal. 
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SECOND YEAR. 
. BIOLOGY (ELEMENTARY.) 


Class I.—Halpenny and Taber (Prizes), equal. Class II.— Fraser, 
Sharpe, McNab: Lyman and Ower, equal ; Locke ; Edwards and McCoy, 
equal ; Curtis, Howitt, Cross, Armstrong, Cotton, Nicholson, Tannenbaum. 


BIOLOGY (CONTINUATION COURSE.) 


Class I[I.—Wright. 
CHEMISTRY. 

Class I.—King, McNab. Class I7.—Curtis and Fraser and Perry, 
equal; Michaels and Sharpe, equal: Cameron and Cushing and McCoy 
and McFee, equal. Class [//].—Gillean and Hill and Fraser and 
Fetherstonhaugh and Locke and Wright, equal; Cross and Me- 
Murtry and Manley and Rabinovitch and Robinson and Ross and 
stewart, equal; Cotton and Dawson and Howitt and Lyman and 
Nicholson and Ower and Tannenbaum, equal; Hyde and Pearson. 
equal; Graham. 





ENGLISH. 


Class I.—Sharp (prize), Idler, King, Taber, McNabb, Laverock.t 
Class IJ.—Blanchard and Bowman and Cushing and Michaels, equal; 
Smith, (M.), Price,t Milne,t Curtis, Howitt. 3ajus,t McCuaig, Hitch- 
cock, Pearson, Edwards, Montgomery, Hill, Robinson (W.), Fraser 
(G.), Adams, Moule, McFee. Class III/.—Chodat. Halpenny, Gilmour, 
x0y, Cameron, Donaldson,t Robinson (F. G.), Wright, Ross, Graham, 
Fraser (A.), Nicholson, Tannenbaum, Stewart (T.), Jackson, DeBeck,t 
McMurtry, Stewart (T.), Manley, Mackay, Jenkins, Smith (KE. L.), 
Cotton, Dawson, Rabinovitch, Munn, Perry, McCoy, Locke, Foote, 
Lyman, Crane, Ower, Hepburn, Gillean, Fetherstonhaugh, Hyde, Morgan, 
Cousineau, Wales. 


FRENCH. 


Class I.—Chodat; Idler and Michaels. equal; King, Smith (M.), 
Sharpe. Class IJ.—Roy, Adams. Perry; Fraser and McFee, equal; 
Cushing, Prendergast, Bowman: Blanchard and Clogg, equal. Class 
III.—Dey and McMurtry, equal: Cameron and MecCuaig, equal; 
Healy; Hepburn and Munn, equal; Moule: Cotton and Hill, equal; 
Tannenbaum and Hitchcock, equal: Robinson and Stewart and 
Fraser, equal; Hyde, Jenkins, Bajust: Gillean and McCoy, equal ; 
De Beck}, Pearson, Wales ; Locke and Stewart, eyual ; Cousineau. 


GERMAN. 


Class I1.—Idler, Michaels. Class /7.—Binks, Chodat, Rabinovitch, 
Smith (J), Laverocgt. Class [1I.—Smith (M.), Sharpe. 


GREEK. 
Class I.—Smith (E.). Class IJ.—Nicholson and Taber and Mce- 
Cuaig and Edwards, equal; Hepburn. Class IIlI.—Cross, Halpenny, 
Crane, Wales. 
HEBREW. 


Class I.—Lancaster and Joliat, equal. Class II.—Ormiston, Ray- 
mond (B.A.), Roy (prize), Halpenny, Cross, Manley, Laverock.t 


t Vancouver College. 
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LATIN. 


Class I.—King, Idler, Cushing, Fraser, Michaels, Edwards and 
Smith, equal. Class JT. -Munn; Curtis and Rabinovitch. equal ; 
Smith, Wales, Blanchard, McNab. Taber, Perry, Price,t Hill, Roy ; 
Chodat and Hepburn and Hitchcock. equal; Laverock.t Class 
III.—Gillean, Adams, Hyde, Bowman; Manley and McFee, equal; 
Moule, McMurtry; Jenkins and Lyman, equal; Cameron and Bajus,t 
equal; DeBeck,t Donaldson,t Ower, Dawson; Crane and Healy and 
Stewart (W.), equal: Stewart CT}. 


LOGIC, 


Class I.—Idler and Sharpe, equal (prizes): Macnab, Cushing. 
Class IIT.—Hitchcock, McMurtry, Taber, Bowman: Howitt and Mont- 
gomery, equal: Crane. Class IIT.—Curtis and Lyman and Roy, 
equal; Hill; Moule and Smith. equal; Milne,t Smith: Edwards and 
Nicholson, equal: Laverock,t Fraser and Stewart (W.), equal: Hal- 
penny and Foote, equal; Munn, Cameron. Hyde; Graham and Pricet 


and Stewart, equal. 
MATHEMATICS. 


(1). Spherical Trigonometry and Algebra. 


Class I.—King, Wales, Mc¥Fee. Chodat, Bowman. Class IT.— 
Perry. Ross. Class III.—Hitcheock and Bajust and Donaldson,t+ equal ; 
Robinson, Price;t McCuaig and Smith, equal; DeBeck,t Healy, Moule, 
Gillean ; Milne and Jenkins, equal ; Munn. 

(2). Solid Geometry, Conic Sections. Dynamics. 

Class I.—King, Price,t Perry. Olass I1.—Robinson; DeBeckt and 
Milne,t equal; McFee, Chodat, McCuaig; Bowman and Smith (M.), 
equal; Adams. Class ITI.—Donaldson, Healy; Cushing and Braid- 
wood, equal ; Bajus.t Ross and Gillean. equal; Hitchcock, Moule, Tup- 
per ; Jenkins and Hepburn, equal ; Wales. 


(3). Advanced Section, 


First Rank Honours.—King, Perry. 
Second Rank Honours—lIdler. 


FIRST YEAR. 
ENGLISH. 


Class I.—Shaw (prize), Lewis, Gibb, McLeod, McCallum. Barclay, 
McTaggart,t Cousins, Robertson, Rorke, McQueen,t Flanders.+ 
Class [J.—Ryan, Payne; Tully and Douglas, equal; Kirsch, Vineburg, 
McPhalen,t Naylor, Thomson, Newman, Rogers, Clarke, Phelps,7 
Freedman, Housser, Ross, Blakemore. Class III.—Gillmor and Carr, 
equal; Anstie,t Crocker, Henry, Griffin, _ Fraser, Brydon-Jack,t 
Mowatt; Drew and ‘Trench, equal ; Fitz-Gibbon, Lyman, Mundie, 
Stafford, Holway, Healy; Martin and Marcuse, equal; Ellis,t Massee, 
Smith,t Kiely, Scott, Sutherland, ,Vassie, Cordner, Edwards,+ Peas, 


Patrick, Shearer, Stanton.} 


LITERATURE AND HISTORY. 


Class I.—Peterson. 
t Vancouver College. 
{ Stanstead College. 
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FRENCH. 


Class I.—Ryan; Douglas and Vineburg and Gibb, equal; Freed- 
man, Kirsch. Olass IJ.—Gillmor, Lewis; Robertson and Rorke, equal; 
Blakemore, Clark, Shaw; Smith and Cousins, equal; MeTaggart,t 
Phelps,i Carr; Fraser and Scott, equal; Flanders} and McQueen,t 
equal; Griffin, Lyman. Class J//].—Barclay and Henry and Naylor, 
equal; Stanton; (G.) and Williams, equal; Smith and Ross, equal; 
Langley and Waugh, equal; Mitchell, Mowatt; Haskell and Payne 
and Trench, equal; McCallum and Tully, equal; Sutherland, New- 
man; McPhalent and Garvin, equal ; Thomson, Mundie, Massey. 


GERMAN. 


Class I—Holway. Class IJ.—Ryan; Clark and Douglas, equal; 
Rorke, Stanton.; Class JJ/{/.—Fraser, Griffin. 


GERMAN (BEGINNERS.) 


Class I].—Kirsch. Class III. — Bowman, Armstrong, Lewis, 
Trench, Vineburg, Waugh. 


GREEK. 


Class I.—McLeod (prize), Naylor, Freedman, Gibb. Class IJ.— 
Shearer; Housser and McCann, equal. Class JII.—Drew, Rogers, 
Martin, Thomson, Edwards}. 


LATIN. 


Class I.—*McLeod (prize), Naylor, Cousins, Flanders ;+ Kirseh and 
Douglas, equal; Vineburg, Gibb; Holway and Housser and McTag- 
gart} and Rvan, equal. Class IJ.—Clark, Smith; Freedman and Me- 
Queen, equal; Lewis, Shaw, Shearer, Drew, Carr, Ross; Fraser and 
Lyman, equal; Edwards and McCallum and Scott, equal; Phelps. 
Class 111. —Henry, Tully, Brydon-Jack;t Langley and Rogers, equal; 
Rorke; Anstiet and Barclay and Braidwood, equal; Davidson and 
~antont and Stanton,+ equal; Mundie; McCann and Payne, equa 
Griffin and Martin, equal; Gillmor and Loat,{ equal; Massey ; Carter 
and Williams, equal; Mowatt and Newman, equal; Hendry. 


GEOMETRY AND ARITHMETIC. 


Class I.—Shaw. McLeod, Ellis, Loat.t Class IT.—Lewis; Kirsch 
and Crocker, equal; Holway and Healy, equal; Williams; Cousins 
and Rogers and Brydon-Jack,{ equal; Waugh; Carr and Howe and 
Griffin, equal; Pease, Ross; Housser and Sutherland and Patrick and 
Clark and Rorke, equal; Naylor; Tully and Smith,t equal. Class J//J.— 
Sileox; Scott and Ryan, equal; Flanders ;}+ Gibb and Stanton,} equal; 
Hendry and Kiely, equal; Freedman and Mundie and McCallum, 
equal; Shearer; Drew and Lyman, equal; Phillips and McQueeni and 
Davidson, equal; McTaggart,t Barclay; Henry and Douglas, equal; 
Marcuse and Stafford and Gale and Payne and Chapman, equal; 
Hutchinson and Vineburg and Stackhouse and Thomson and Fraser, 
equal; Garvin; Newman and Massey and Phelps,t equal; Copeland, 
Edwards,j Gillmor, Mowatt, Anstiet. 


* Mark of Distinction. 


+ Stanstead College. 
t Vancouver College. 
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TRIGONOMETRY AND ALGEBRA. 


Class I.—Lewis, Rorke. Olass IT.—Shaw, Ryan, Carr: Naylor and 
Crocker, equal; Holway; Scott and Flanders,f equal; Clark: Freed- 
man and Douglas. equal: Ellis and Loat,t equal ; Griffin; McLeod and 
Phelps, j equal ; Garvin and Healy and Mowatt, equal; Gibb. Class ITT, 
—Mundie and Silcox, equal; Davidson, Mather; Gale and Fraser and 
Smitht, equal; Kirsch and Gillmor, equal; Tully and Langley, equal: 
Drew and Rogers, equal; Lyman; Hendry and Waugh and Payne, 
equal; Shearer; Brydon-Jacki and McTaggartt and Hutchinson and 
Marcuse and Ross and Vassie and Williams, equal; Kiely; Stafford 
and Howe, equal; Barclay and Pease and Sutherland, equal ; 
Stanton; and Anstie,t equal; Chapman, Henry, Cousins, Newman. 


ADVANGED SECTION, MATHEMATICS. 


Lirst Rank Honowrs.—Carr, Kirsch, Rogers. 
Second Rank Honours.—Rorke, McLeod. 


PHYSICS, 


Class I.—Carr; Lewis and Shaw, equal; Kirsch; McTaggartt and 
McQueen,t equal; Cox, McLeod, Rogers, Healy, Holway. Class IJ.— 
Crocker and Kiely, equal ; Brydon-Jack t Smith * Ryan; Housser and 
Lyman and McCallum, equal; Barrett and Douglas and Flanders, + 
and Freedman and Tully, equal; Naylor, Rorke. Class ITIl.—Lang- 
ley{; Griffin and Payne, equal; Ross and Scott, equal; Clark and Sil- 
cox, equal; Cousins and Pease, equal; Hutchinson and Shearer, equal: 
Mundie and Vineburg and Waugh, equal; Blakemore and Gibb and 
Sutherland, equal; Hendry; Henry and Marcuse and Stackhouse, 
equal; Johnston and Stanton,t equal; Kennedy and Martin, equal; 
Gale; Fraser and Newman and Phelps,? equal; Garvin, Stanton,+ 
McCann, Barclay, Edwards}; Chapman and Trench, equal; Massey 
and Stafford, equal; Mowatt. 





t Vancouver College. 
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Faculty of Applied Science. 


FOURTH YEAR (GRADUATING CLASS). 
HONOURS. 
(In alphabetical order.) 


BoRIGHT, SHERMAN HENRY.—Honours in Mining Laboratory Work. 

Brown, FREDERICK BAyutis.—Honours in Designing, Mechanical En- 
gineering, Thermodynamics and Hydraulics. 

CoLE, G. Peroy.—Honours in Electrical Designing and Electrical Engi- 
neering Laboratory Work. 

CONKLIN, Roscor Yro, B.A.—Prize for Summer Thesis. 

EDWARDS, WILLIAM Muir, M.Sc.—British Association Medal and Prize; 
Honours in Designing, Geodesy, Graphical Statics, Hydraulics, Rail- 
way Engineering and Theory of Structures. 

EGLison, JAMES ERNEST AIKEN.—British Association Medal and Prize ; 
Honours in Mineralogy, and in Mineral and Physical Chemistry. 

FOREMAN, ALVAH ERNEST.—British Association Exhibition; British 
Association Medal and Prize; Prize for Summer Thesis ; Honours in 
Alternating Currents and Alternating Current Machinery, Electric 
Power and Distribution, Electric Traction, Electrical Designing, 
Electrical Laboratory Work and Hydraulics. 

HALL, OLIVER.—British Association Prize; Allis-Chalmers Scholarship; 
Second Carlyle Prize; Prize for Summer Thesis ; Honours in Mining 
Laboratory Work and Mining Designing. 

JONES, HAROLD, WILLIAM.— Honours in Railway Engineering. 

KEITH, FRASER SANDERSON.—Can. Soc. Civil Eng. Prize; Prize for 
Summer Thesis; Honours in Electrical Designing and Electrical 
Engineering Laboratory Work. 

McCaskiLu. KENNETH.—Honours in Electric Traction, Electrical Design, 
Electrical Engineering Laboratory Work. 

McDOonaALD, JAMEs Fintay.—Honours in Electric Traction. 

MoKAyY, FREDERICK ALEXANDER.—Can. Soc. Civil Engineers Prize ; 
Prize for Summer Thesis ; Honours in Designing. 

McKeErGow, CHARLES MrLLeR.—Honours in Designing. 

MusGRAVE, RoperRT.—Honours in Mining Laboratory Work. 

ROBERTS, ARTHUR REGINALD.—British Association Medal and Prize ; 
Honours in Designing, Hydraulics, Dynamics of Machines, Machine 
Design, Mechanical Engineering and Thermodynamics. 

ROBERTSON, JOHN FERGUSON.—British Association Medal and Prize ; 
Dawson Fellowship in Mining; First Carlyle Prize ; Honours in 
Mining Laboratory Work, Metallurgy, Ore-dressing, Designing and 
Hydraulics. 

Row ey, LoRNE Epon, M.A.—Honours in Mining Laboratory Work. 

SAVAGE GEoRGE Munro.—Honours in Organic Chemistry. 





PASSED FOR THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF SCIENCE. 


(In order of merit). 
CHEMISTRY. 


Egleson, James Ernest Aiken, Ottawa, Ont. 

Savage, George Munro, Montreal, Que. 

Musgrave, William Newcome, Duncans, Vancouver Island, B.C. 
Crawford, Stuart, Montreal, Que. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING, 


Edwards, William Muir, M. Sc., Montreal, Que. 
Jones, Harold William. Ottawa, Ont. 

Beck, Alfred Edward, Penetanguishene, Ont. 
Cohen, Harris, Montreal. Que. 

Landry, Pierre Alfred, Dorchester, N.B, 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 


Foreman, Alvah Ernest. Vancou ver, B.C, 
McCaskill, Kenneth, Vankleek Hill. Ont. 

Conklin, Roscoe Yeo, B.A., Winnipeg, Man, 

Cole, George Percy, Montreal, Que. 

McDonald, James Finlay, Westville, N.S. 

Keith, Fraser Sanderson, Smith’s Falls, Ont. 
Thorpe, William Horseman, Montreal, Que. 
Stokes, Charles William, W oodstock, N.B. 

James, Bertram. Heart’s Content, Newfoundland. 
Trimingham, Charles Loch, Barbados, West Indies. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 


Roberts, Arthur Reginald, Montreal, Que. 
Brown, Frederick Baylis, Montreal, Que. 
McKay, Frederick Alexander, Montreal, Que. 
McKergow, Charles Millar, Westmount, Que. 
Edgar, John Hamilton, Montreal, Que. 


MINING ENGINEERING. 


Robertson, John Ferguson, Charlottetown, P.E.I. 
Hall, Oliver, Washington, Ont. 

Tilt, Edwin Bingham, Goderich, Ont. 

Boright, Sherman Henry, Sutton, Que. 

Lucas, Alan Stanley Bruce, B.A., Hamilton. Ont. 
Rowley, Lorne Eldon, M.A., Marysville, N.B. 
Pemberton, William Parnell Despard, Gonzales, B.C. 
Rowlands, Charles, Albany, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Musgrave, Robert, Duncans, Vancouver Island, B.C. 
Gale, George Gordon, Quebec, Que. 

Stovel, Joseph Hodder, Toronto, Ont. 

Langley, Albert Godwin, Victoria, B.C. 

Reynolds, Leo Bowlby, Waterford, Ont. 

Ross, James Gordon, Embro, Ont. 

Maclaren, Francis Harold, Huntingdon, Que. 
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ADMITTED TO THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF SCIENCE. 


(In Course). 


Cameron, Kenneth MacKenzie, B.Sc., London, Ont., Can. Soc. C.E. Prize. 
Corless, Charles Vandyke, B.Sc., New Durham, Ont. 

DePencier, Henry Percy, B.Sc., Vancouver, B.C., Can., Mining Jnst. Prize. 
Frechette, Howells, B.Sc., Ottawa, Ont. 

Newton, Samuel Robert, B.Se., Drummondville, Que. 

Paterson, Charles Stiven, B.Sc., Montreal, Que. 

Smith, Gerald Meredith, B.Sc., St. Johns, Que. 

Sterns, Frank Ernest, Morrell, P.E.I. 


ADMITTED TO THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF SCIENCE. 
(In Course.) 


Owens, Robert Bowie, M.A., E.E. (Columbia, Johns Hopkins), M Se. 
(McGill.) 


THIRD YEAR. 


PRIZES. 
(In alphabetical order.) 


BLUMENTHAL, SAMUEL.—Prizes for Structural Engineering, Graphictl 
Statics and Geology. 
CHAMBERS, ROBERT A.—Prize for Summer Thesis. 
CHAPLIN, CHARLES J.—Third Mathematical Prize; Prizes for Theory 
of Structures, Machine Design and Mechanical Drawing. 
CoLEe, GEORGE H.—Can. Gen. Elect. Scholarship; Second Mathemati- 
cal Prize; Prizes for Dynamics of Machines, Calculus and 
Electrical Measurements. 

DuTCHER, HowarRp K.—Can. Gen. Elect. Scholarship; Third Math- 
ematical Prize; Prize for Theory of Structures. 

GRICE, JAMES H.—Prizes for Mechanics and Graphical Statics. 

JOHNSON, FREDERICK M. G.—Prizes for Determinative Mineralogy, 
and Organic Chemistry. 

LAWRENCE, WILLIAM D.—First Mathematical Prize; Second McCar- 
thy Prize for Fieldwork. 

LEMAISTRE, FREDERICK J.—Hunt Scholarship. 

McCLoskEY, FREDERICK W.—Can. Gen. Elect. Scholarship; Prizes 
for Mechanics and Calculus, 

McDouGALL, GEORGE K.—Can. Gen. Elect. Scholarship. 

McDouGALL, CLARENCE H.—Prize for Theory of Structures. 

McPuHer, JAMES McD —Pr’zes for Quantitative Analysis, Ore Dressing 
Machine Design and Metallurgy. 

PARLEE, NORMAN W.—Second McCarthy Prize for Fieldwork. 





PASSED THE SESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS. 


(In order of merit.) 
CIVIL ENGINEERING. 
Blumenthal, Samuel, Montreal, Que. 


Lawrence, William D., Maitland, N.S. 
Harvey, John B., Lyndhurst, Ont. 
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*Lambart, Howard F., New Edinburgh, Ont. 
*Healy, Frederick F., Picton, Ont. 

*Kent, George M., Truro. N.&. 

*Dawe, Robert G., Bay Roberts, Nfid. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 


*McDougall, George K.. Montreal, Que. 
bad George H., Ottawa, Ont. 
McCloskey, Frederick W., Boiestown, N.B. 
Dutcher, Howard K.. Charlottetown, P.E.I. 
Cardew, John H., South Beach, Young’s Point, Ont. 
(*Marrotte, Louis H.. Westmount, Que. 
\*Wenger, John A., Avrton. Ont. 
scott, George W., Montreal, Que. 
*Wurtele, John S, H., Acton. Que. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 


Chaplin, Charles J., Westmount, Que. 
Drysdale, William F., Montreal, Que. 
Kemp, Robert A. Seaforth, Ont. 

Wilkes, Frederick C. D., Brantford, Ont. 
*Greey, John W. G., Toronto, Ont. 


MINING ENGINEERING. 


McPhee. James McD.. Lobh Katrine. N.S. 

Grice, James H., Bootle, Cumberland, England. 
Parlee, Norman W., Rossland, B.C. 
*Chambers, Robert A., Truro, N.S. 

McDougall, Clarence H., South Maitland, N.S. 
“Ells, Sydney, B.A., Ottawa, Ont. 

*Carlyle, Ernest J., Woodstock, Ont. 
*Gnaedinger, Ernest G., Montreal, Que. 

Taylor, Reginald F . Gananoque, Ont. 

*Davis, Patrick, Windsor, Ont. 

McMurtry, Gordon O., Montreal, Que. 
*Atkinson, Marshall B., Montreal, Que. 
*Webster, George B., Brockville, Ont. 

*Deyell, Harold J., Port Hope, Ont. 

*Campbell, Colin St. G., Aldershott, Ont. 


PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 


LeMaistre, Frederick J., Westmount,, Que. 
§ Johnson, Frederick W. G., Montreal. 
{| Spencer, Arthur G., Truro, N.S. 





*McNaughton, William G., Huntingdon, Que. 


SECOND YEAR. 
PRIZES. 


(In alphabetical order.) 


Blanchet, Guy H.—Second Scott Prize: Can. Soc. Civil Eng. Prize. 

Boyle, Robert W.—First Scott Prize; Prizes for Calculus, Chemistry, 
Experimental Physics, Kinematics of Machines, and Descrip- 
tive Geometry. : 





*To pass Supplemental Examination. 
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Churchill, Cecil A.—Prize for Mapping. 

Cropper, William C.—Prize for Analytic Geometry. 

Fyshe, Thomas M.—Scott Exhibition. 

Jewett, F. Coburn.—Prize for Surveying. 

MacDermot, Sidney G. F.—Prize for Physical Laboratory Work. 
MacMillen, Henry H.—Prize for Mechanics. 

-attison, Albert M.—Prize for Freehand Drawing. 

Sutherland, Charles H.—Prize for Mechanical Drawing. 


PASSED THE SESSIONAL EXAMINATION. 
(In order of merit.) 
ARCHITECTURE. 
Pattison, Albert M., Clarenceville, Que. 
CIVIL ENGINEERING. 


Jewett, F. Coburn, Sheffield, N.B. 
Fyshe, Thomas M., Montreal, Que. 


Kydd, George, Montreal, Que. 
*Jost, Edward B., Guysboro, N.S. 
Macnab, John J., Elsinore, Bruce Co., Ont. ; 


*Idsardi, Harold, St. Thomas, Ont. 
*tHamilton, Wilfrid, Montreal, Que. 
“McIntosh, Robert, Newcastle, Ont. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, 


Boyle, Robert W., Carbonear, Nfld. 

Cropper, William C. McD., Kingston, St. Vincent, W.I. 
eee Sidney G. F., Gordon Town. Jamaica, W.I. 
Willard, Charlie, Morrisburg, Ont. 

scouler, Gavin T., New Westminster. B.C. 

Redpath, William, Montreal, Que. 

McLeish, Ian, Montreal, Que. 

Bowness, E. W., Kensington, P.E.T. 

Cunha, Staton H. S., Kingston, Jamaica, W.I. 
Wheaton, Hazen A., Elgin. Albert Co., N.B. 
Findlay, Delmer C., Danville, Que. 

f Archibald, Hiram H., Harbour Grace, Nfid. 
| Glasseo. Gordon B., Hamilton, Ont. 
Campbell, John A., Cheltenham. Ont. 
Johnstone, George .A., Rednersville, Ont. 
Drinkwater, Kenneth E.. Montreal, Que. 
Weagant, Rov A., Derby Line. Vt.. U.S A. 
Mundy, Oswald A., Hamilton, Ont. 
*Burpee, Lockwood, Gibson. N.B. 

Piché, Ernest A., Montreal, Que. 

*McLean, Donald, B.A.. Campbellton, N.B. 
Wright, Clifton H., Barbados, W.T. 
Harris, Alan Dale, Ottawa. Ont. 
*Joseph, A. Pinto, Quebec, Que. 
“Eaton, E. Courtlandt. Montreal, Que. 
Price, Herbert L.. Montmorency, Que. 
*Ross, Walter G., Port Perry, Ont. 
*Dickson, George I... Truro, N.S. 


eo. ieee 


a 
*To pass Supplemental Examination. 
+Conditioned in First Year Subjeet. 
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MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 


MacMillan, Henry H., Alberry Plains, P.E.I. 
Cockshutt, Harvey W., Brantford, Ont. 
sutherland, Charles H., New Glasgow, N.S. 
*Mooney, Chester A., Ausable Chasm, N.VY. 
*Fraser, Donald M., Montreal, Que. 
Turnbull, Harvard, Montreal, Que. 


MINING ENGINEERING, 


Blanchet, Guy H., Ottawa, Ont. 
Churchill, Cecil A., Hantsport, N.S. 
Livingston, Douglas C., Corfield, B.C. 
Sharpe, George P., Agassiz, B.C. 
Martin, Edward N., York. Ont. 


PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 


Robertson,, Arthur F., Montreal, Que. 
*“Baker, Charles C. Stanley, Hampstead. London, England, 


FIRST YEAR. 


PRIZES. 
(In alphabetical order.) 


Bell, George E.—Prizes for Mathematics, English and Lettering. 
Brennan, George E.—Prize for Freehand Drawing, 

Cattanach, F. W. C.—Prize for Physics. 

Durland, Royden K.—First Fleet Workshop Prize. 

Forbes, John McN.—Prize for Mathematics. 

Harvie, Robert.—Second Fleet Worksh Ip Prize. 

Lea, William S.—Prize for Descriptive Geometry. 

McLachlan, D. William.—Prize for Mathematics . , 
Presner, Joseph.—Prize for Lettering. 


PASSED THE SESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS. 


(In order of merit. Students of equal standing are bracketed 
together.) 


Bell, George E., St. Thomas, Ont. 
(Durland, Royden K., Yarmouth. N.S. 

| McLachlan, D. William, Lochaber Bay, Que. 
Lea, William S., Victoria, P.E.I. 

Brennan, George E., Ottawa, Ont. 

Forbes, John McN.—Bonavista, Nfld. 

Jones, Andrew U., St. John, N.B. 

Sharp, Lester A., Summerside, P.E.I. 
Jackson, Maunsell B., Toronto, Ont. 

Walker, Cecil W., Kensington, P.B.T. 
Pedley, Norman F., Montreal, Que. 
Anderson, Frederic W.. Ottawa, Ont. 
Cattanach, Frederick W. C., Newport, Vt. 
Blackader, Gordon H., Montreal, Que. 
Macdonald, Peter J.—Winnipeg, Man. 
Kirkpatrick, Everett C., Montreal] West, Que. 
Winter, Elliott E., Georgetown. Brit. Guiana. 


_~_-——_., 


*To pass Supplemcntal Examination. 
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Ewens, W. Sydney, Owen Sound, Ont, 
7Wilson, Starr R. 'L., Lunenburg, N.S. 

Roger, Alec, Billing’s Bridge, Ont. 

McMeekin, Albert, Bright, Ont. 
tLoudon, Andrew C.; Ottawa, Out. 

Hadley, Harry, Montreal, Que. 
*Turley, Edward J., Frankford, Ont. 
(*Benedict, Bimore M., Brantford, Ont. 
| Harding, Winthrop K., Derby Line, Vt. 
(McCuaig, G. Eric, Montreal, Que. 
\Presner, Joseph, Montreal, Que. 
**Burnett, Archibald, Montreal, Que. 
**Cole, L. Heber, Montreal, Que. 

{ Boyd, Alfred M. S., Westmount, Que. 
| Howell, Edgar N., Westmount, Que. 
*Davidson, Thomas R., Montreal, Que. 

Steedman, William F., ‘Montreal, Que. 
*“Tupper, Frederick McD., Truro, N.S. 
*Gurd, A. Douglas, Montreal, Que. 
*Brady, James C., Victoria, B.C. 
*Leonard, Albert P., Westmount, Que. 

Pickard, Herbert G., Exeter, Ont. 
(*Conway, Edmund J., Chemainus, B.C. 
| Hibbard, Melville L., Farnham, Que. 

scott, W. Gordon, Valleyfield, Que. 

**Macdonald, R. Ross, Hamilton, Ont. 

Landry, A. Raymond, Dorchester, N.B. | 
*Black, Douglas E., Montreal, Que. 


*McDonald, Harold F., Fort Qu’Appelle, Assa. | 

*Taylor, Allan H., Ottawa, Ont. 

*Corrigan, Thomas L., Brockville, Ont. 

*“Harvie, James, Westmount, Que. 

*;Slater, Nicholas J., Ottawa, Ont. 

*“Mudge, Reginald, Montreal, Que. 

*Norton, Thomas J., Montreal, Que. 

*Newton, Stephen G., Drummondville, Que. 

*Greenshields, John G., Montreal, Que. 

*Grier, Arthur H., Montreal, Que. 

**McKinnon, Hugh D., Finch, Ont. 

**Smith, Kenneth H.. London. Ont. 

*Baylis, Harold A., Montreal, Que. 

*Frith, George H., Cummings’ Bridge, Ont. 

STANDING IN THE SEVERAL SUBJECTS. 
(Subjects alphabetically arranged.) 

ALTERNATING CURRENT AND ALTERNATING CURRENT MACHINERY. 

FourRTH YEAR.—Class ].—Foreman. Class IT.—McCaskill, McDonald, ‘ 
Stokes, Conklin, Thorpe. Class IJIJ.—Trimingham, Cole, Keith; 


Baker and James, equal. 
ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING AND DESIGN. 


SEconD YEAR.—Class IIT.—Pattison. 


i 


*To pass Supplemental Examination. 
+¥Matriculation conditioned. 
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ARCHITECTURE (ELEMENTS OF), 
SECOND YEAR.—Class IIT.—Pattison. 
ARCHITECTURE (HISTORY OF). 
SECOND YEAR.—Class II.—Pattison. 
ASTRONOMY, 


THIRD YEAR.—Class I.—Grice, Harvey; Lawrence and McPhee, equal. 
Class IT.—Parlee, Blumenthal; Dawe and Taylor, equal. Class 
IIT.—Carlyle, Healy, McMurtry, Sullivan. McDougall (C. H.), 
Lambart, Wilson; Ells and Hogan and Reynolds, equal: Cham- 
bers and Davis, equal: Deyell, Webster; Campbell and Cameron 
and Gnaedinger, equal. 


CHEMISTRY (THEORETICAL). 


SECOND YEAR—Class I.—Bovle. IFyshe. Class IJ.— Willard, MacDer- 
mot, Wheaten, Jewett: Campbell and Cunha and Kydd and 
McLean, equal: Blanchet, Robertson; Cropper and Macnab, 
equal. Class IIT.—Bowness, Johnstone. Findlay, Livingston, 
Archibald, Redpath; Bray and Churchill, equal; Sutherland 
(C. H.), Scouler; Ritchie and Ryan, equal; Baker and Dickson 
(G. L.), equal; Cockshutt and Wright, equal; Piche, Ross: 
Fraser (D. M.) and Glassco and Mooney and Sharpe, equal: 
Drinkwater and Idsardi and Martin. equal; Burpee and Mundy, 
equal; Small, Pinch: Jost and Turnbull, equal; McIntosh and 
Young, equal. 

CHEMISTRY (PRACTICAL), 


SECOND YEAR.—(Civil, Electrical and Mechanical Engineering Courses.)— 
Class I.—Boyle and Willard, equal; Campbell and Jost and Mac- 
Vermot and Wheaton, equal; Fyshe and Jewett and Kidd, 
equal; Cropper and Idsardi, equal; Glassco, Gillespie. Class II. 
—Barclay and Macnab and Scouler, equal; Bowness and Dick- 
Son (G. L.) and Findlay and Ross, equal; Bray and Burpee and 
Fraser (D. M.) and McIntosh. equal; Cockshutt, Cunha; Haton 
and Higgins and Smith, equal: Johnstone and Sutherland (C.), 
equal; Archibald and Gibbs and Redpath and Wright, equal. 
Class IIJ].—McLean, Pinch, Drinkwater, We: gant; Batchelder 
and Ryan, equal; Miner and Mooney, equal; Eadie; Anderson 
and Bain and Blackadar and Rheaume and Shaughnessy and 
Small and Turnbull, equal. (Mining Engineering Course.)—Class TI. 
—Hodgson, Churchill, Livingston, Blanchet, Ritchie. (Class IT. 
—Young, Sharpe. Class IJ][.—Belanger; Hamilton (A. M.) and 
Martin, equal. (Practical Chemistry Course.)—Class I.—Robertson. 


CHEMISTRY—ORGANIC (PRACTICAL). 


THIRD YEAR.—Class J.-—-LeMaistre and Robinson (K."S.,) equal; 
Johnson and Spencer, equal. 


CHEMISTRY—ORGANIC (THEORETICAL). 


THIRD YEAR.—Class I.—Johnson. Class IIT.—Robinson (K. S.), Spen- 
eer. Class IJIJ.—LeMaistre. : 


CHEMISTRY—PHYSICAL (PRACTICAL). 


FourRtTH YEAR.—Olass I[.—Egleson. Class I7.—Crawford. Olass IIT.— 
Musgrave (W. N.) and Savage, equal; McNaughton. 
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CHEMISTRY—PHYSICAL (THEOR ETICAL). 


FouRTH YEAR.—Class I.—Eegleson. Class [I.—Musgrave (W. N.), 
Crawford. Class IJI.—Savage, MacNaughton. 


CHEMISTRY (INDUSTRIAL). 





THIRD YEAR.—Class J.—Spencer, Johnson, -LeMaistre. Olass II.— 
robinson (K. S.). 


CONTINUOUS CURRENT AND COMMUTATING MACHINERY. 


THIRD YEAR.—Class I.—McDougall (G. K.). Class IIT.—Wenger, Mc- 
Closkey. Class I/I.—Drysdale, Cole. Chaplin, Dutcher, Scott, 
Marrotte, Cardew, Kemp, Wurtele, Wilkes. 


DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. 


THIRD YEAR.—Class J.—Blumenthal. Class IT.—Lawrence, Healy, 
Harvey. Class III.—Kent, Dawe. 


SECOND YEAR.—Olass I.—Jost, Boyle: Cropper and McLeish and Piché, 
equal; Fyshe, Redpath, Johnstone; Archibald and Willard, 
equal. Class IJ.—Findlay, Churchill, Burpee, Blanchet, Kydd; 
Drinkwater and Sharpe, equal; Macnab; Harris and Jewett and 
Scouler, equal; Bowness and Idsardi and MacMillen, equal; Liv- 
ingston and Wheaton, equal. Class [IT.—Sutherland (Co Fi 
Pattison, McLean, Moody, MacDermot, Eadie; Cockshutt and 
Hamilton (A. M.), equal; Glasseco and Hamilton (W.) and 
Weagant, equal; McIntosh; Miner: Campbell and Cunha and 
Eaton and Fraser (D. M.) and Martin and Turnbull and Wright, 
ecual, 

FIRST YEAR.—Class J.—Lea, Durland, McLachlan (D. W.), Bell, 
Walker; Brennan and Wilson, equal: Sharp, Blackader, Forbes,. 
Cattenach, Jackson; Black and Kirkpatrick and Roger, equal; 
Ewens and Jones, equal; Gurd. Class JJ.—Burnett and “Wick- 
ware, equal; Cole, Turley, Anderson; Conway and Loudon, 
equal; Davidson; Boyd and Tupper, equal; Newton, Benedict; 
Macdonald (R, R.) and Pedley, equal: Hadley; Macdonald (P. J.) 
and Skelton, equal; Harding, Leonard, Presner, Winter, 
Wheaton, Harvie (J.). Class ITT.—MecCuaig: Hibbard and Me- 
Donald (H. F.), equal; Baylis, Small. Corrigan; Howell and 
McMeekin and MacKay (G. W.), equal;'Grier and Slater, equal; 
McKinnon. Hewe and Sertt (W.G.) and Steedman = equal; 
3rady, Norton; Daly and Shorey, equal ; Carlyle and 
Mudge, equal; Frith, Landry; Greenshields and MacKay (R. M.) 
and Pickard and Slavin and Smith and Taylor, equal. 


DESIGNING. 


FOURTH YEAR —(Civil Engineering Course.)—Class T.—Edwards, Beck, 
Jones. Class II.—Cohen, lUandry. (Electrical Engineering 
Course.)—Class I.—Cole and Foreman, equal: Keith, McCaskill. 
Class IJ.—Conklin, McDonald, Thorpe; Baker and Stokes, equal. 
Class III.—James, Blatch, Rodger. (Mechanical Enaineerwmg 
Course.)—Class I.—Roberts; Brown and McKay and McKergow, 
equal. Class IT.—None. Class ITT.—Millar, Edgar. (Mining 
Engineering Course.)—Class I.—Hall, Robertson, Boright. Class 
IT.—Kendall and Rowlands and Tilt, equal; Reynolds: Porcheron 
and Ross and Rowley, eaual; Langley and Lucas and Mus- 
grave (R), equal. Class ITT.— Pemberton, Gale; Maclaren and 
Stovel, equal. 
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DYNAMICS OF MACHINES. 


FOURTH YEAR.—Olass !.—Roberts, Brown, McKay. Class II.—McKer- 
gow, Edgar. 

THIRD YEAR.—Class I.—Cole. - Class /1.—Chaplin, Scott, Fraser (D. 
M.); Drysdale and McDougall (G. K.), equal; ‘McCloskey, Wen- 
ger. Class 1J].—Cardew and Dutcher, equal; Wurtele, Wilkes, 
Greey; Kemp and Marrotte ,equal;: Devlin, Roffey. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING AND POWER DISTRIBUTION. 


FOURTH YEAR.—(lass I.—Foreman, Class IT.—McCaskill, Cole, Mc- 
Donald, James. Class [{I.—Keith; Baker and Conklin, equal; 
Stokes, Rodger; Thorpe and Trimingham, equal. 


ELECTRICAL MEASUREMENTS. 


THIRD YEAR.—Class I.—Cole and McDougall (G. K.), equal. Class IT. 
—Cardew and McCloskey and Marrotte, equal; Dutcher and 
Scott and Wenger and Wurtele, equal; Devlin and ‘Price, equal. 
Class I1I.—Roffey. 


ELECTRO-METALLURGY. 


FouRTH YEAR.—Class J/.- ‘Robertson, Rowlands; Rowley and Stovel, 
equal. Class IJ.—Hall and ‘Lucas, equal; Boright and Gale, 
equal; Langley and Pemberton, equal; Musgrave (R.). 


ELECTRIC TRACTION. 


FOURTH YEAR.—Olass {.—Foreman, McCaskill, McDonald. Class II. — 
Baker, Conklin, Cole. (Class /IIl.—Keith, Thorpe, James, Stokes, 
Blatch; Rodger and Trimingham, equal. 


ELECTRO -CHEMISTRY, 


FOURTH YEAR.—Olass I.—Conklin; Keith and McDonald, equal. Class 
II.—Cole; Baker and McCaskill, equal; Blatch. Class I/J.— 
Thorpe. 


ENGLISH. 


First Yrar.—Class I.—Bell, Steedman, Durland; Brady and Jackson, 
equal; Tupper. Olass II.—Cole and Conway and Forbes, equal; 
Loudon and McDonald (H. F.), equal; Hadley, McMeekin. Win- 
ter, McLachlan; McCuaig and Muc ge and Scott, equal; Pedley, 
Ewens, Brennan, Black, Taylor; Hodge and MacKinnon, equal; 
Anderson and Corrigan, equal; Blackader and Jardine and Mac- 
donald (P. J.) and Pickard, equal. Class IITI.—Boyd and Kirk- 
patrick and Presner and Shorey, equal; Howell and Mackay (G. 
W.), equal; Jones; 'Cattanach and Leonard and Sharp, equal; 
Baylis and Greenshields, equal; Daly and Harmer, equal: David- 
son and Dickson and Harding and Lea and Turley, equal; Gurd 
and Harvie (J.) and Slavin, equal; Brown and Frith, equal; 
Mackay (R. M.) and Wilson, equal; Burnett and Newton and 
Smith, equal; Macdonald (R. R.); Howe and Prevost, equal; 
Grier, Wheaton; Benedict and Small, equal; Carlyle: Bellasis 
and Lemoine and Pillow, equal; Cowen and Slater, equal. 


== 
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ENGLISH SUMMER READING. 


SECIND YEAR.—Class I.—Jewett; Boyle and Cropper, equal: Camp- 


bell and Fyshe and Wheaton, equal. Class IJ.—Bowness, Me- 
Leish;. Blanchet and Kydd, equal; Small, MacDermot, Redpath, 
Livingston, Ross. Class IJ].—Wright; Greenshields and Scouler, 
equal; McIntosh; Glassco and Ritchie, equal; Roger: Burpee 
and Findlay and MacMillen, equal; Cockshutt and Willard, 
equal; Eaton, Robertson, Sutherland (D. H.), Churchill, Jost; 
Idsardi and Pinch, equal; Belanger and Blackader and Cunha 
and Drinkwater and Mooney and Ryan and Young, equal. 


FIRE ASSAYING. 


THIRD YEAR.—Class I.—None. Class II.—Parlee, McPhee; Carlyle 


and Chambers, equal; Campbell and McDougall (C. H.) and 
McMurtry, equal; Atkinson and Baker, equal. Olass III.— 
Cameron and Grice, equal; Davis and Deyell and Spencer and 
Taylor and Wilson, equal; Ells, Webster; Gnaedinger and Sulli- 
van, equal; LeMaistre. 


FREEHAND DRAWING. 


First YEAR.—Class J.—Brennan: Durland and Harding and Loudon, 





equal; Bell and Cattanach and Leonard, equal; Shorey; Mac- 
donald (R. R.) and Presner, equal; Anderson and Blackader and 
Cole and Ewens and Mudge and Tupper, equal; Dickson and 
Forbes and McCuaig and McLachlan (D. W.) and Smith and 
Wright, equal. Class IJ.—Baylis and Hadley and Harvie (J.) 
and Hassberger and Hodge and Jardine and Prevost, equal; 
Grier and Howe and Jones and Roger, equal; Boyd and Burnett 
and Gurd and Howell and Kirkpatrick and Newton and Sharp, 
equal; Black and Cowen and Davidson and Landry and Norton 
and Ryan and Walker and -Wickware, equal; Hibbard and 
Jackson, equal; Daly and Haskell and Pickard and Skel- 
ton and Steedman, equal; Benedict and Carlyle and 
McDonald (H. F.) and McMeekin and Wheaton, equal; 
Dickenson and Johnson and Lea and Small and Wilson and 
Winter, equal. Class IJ].—MacKay (R. M.) and Slater and 
Slavin and Turley, equal; Brady and Conway and Macdonald 
(P. J.) and Scott, equal; Corrigan; Brown and Lynch and Pou- 
pore, equal;‘Pedley; Frith and Gaunt, equal; Bellasis and Pil- 
low and Taylor, equal. 


SECOND YEAR.—Class I.—Pattison. 


GAS ANALYSIS. 


FourrH Ypar.—Class I.—Egleson. Class II.—Savage, Crawford, 


Musgrave (W. N.). 


GEODESY. 


FoulitH YEAR.—Class J.—Edwards. Class IJ.—Jones and Landry, 


equal. Class III.—Cohen, Beck. 


GEOLOGY AND ORE DEPOSITS. 


FourrH YEAR.—Olass I.—Robertson. Olass I7T.—Hall, Rowlands, Tilt; 


Gale and Lacas. equal: Rowley; Boright and Musgrave (R.), 
equal; Stovel. Olass IJI.—Revnolds, Langley: Maclaren and 
Pemberton, equal; Ross, Kendall. 
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GEOLOGY AND MUSEUM WORK. 


THIRD YEAR.—Class I.—Blumenthal. Class II,—Spencer, McPhee; 
Grice and Parlee, equal: Johnson; Gnaedinger and Harvey, 
equal; Campbell and Carlyle, equal. Class I1lI.—LeMaistre, 
Lawrence, Chambers, McDougall (C. H.), Cameron, Taylor; 
Kent and McMurtry, equal; Webster, Deyell, Healy ; Atkinson, 
and Lambart and Sullivan, equal. 


GRAPHICAL STATICS. 


FouRTH YHAR.—Class /.—Edwards, Jones. Class II.—Beck and 
Cohen, equa;. Olass ITI.—Landry. 

THIRD YEAR.—Class I.—Blumenthal and Grice, equal; Chaplin; Greey 
and Lawrence and Scott, equal; Dutcher, Chambers: Carlyle 
and Drysdale and McDougall (G. K.), equal; Wilkes: Cardew 
and Cole and Gnaedinger and Kemp and Marrotte, equal. 
Wenger, equal; Dawe and Lambart and Parlee, equal; Ells; 
Class iIl.—Healy and Harvey, equal; Davis and Deyell and 
McDougall (C. H.) and Wurtele, equal; McMurtry; Hogan and 
Webster, equal; McPhee and Wilson, equal; McCloskey. 
Class II/.—Atkinson: Cameron and Taylor, equal; Campbell 
and Kent, equal; Roffey. 


HYDRAULICS. 


FourtH YEAR.—(Full Course.)—Class I.—Brown, Foreman, Edwards, 
Roberts. Class II,—Tilt, MckKergow. Class I[Il.—Edgar, Stokes; 
Cohen and McKay, equal: Landry and Reynolds, equal; Beck 
and Maclaren and Ross, equal; Jones, James; Kendall and 
Millar and Porcheron and Rodger, equal;  Trimingham. 
(Partial Course.)\—Class I.—Robertson, Rowley, Hall. Olass II.— 
Conklin and Lucas, equal; Boright and Cummings and McDon- 
ald, equal; Gale and Pemberton, equal; Stovel, Musgrave (R.); 
Keith and Rowlands, equal; McCaskill, Baker, Thorpe, Cole; 
Blatch and Langley, equal. 





HYDRAULIC MACHINERY. 


FourtH YEAR.—Olass I,—Roberts; Conklin and Foreman and Robert- 
son, equal; Brown and Edwards, equal: McCaskill, Cole. 
Class IJ.—Hall: Baker and Edgar and Langley and McKay, 
equal; McKergow and Pemberton and Rowley, equal; McDon- 
ald, Tilt; Boright and Rowlands, equal: Thorpe; Beck and 
Kendall and Lucas, equal. Class III.—Jones and Keith and 
Musgrave (R.) and Stokes, equal; Blatch and Gale, equal; 
Maclaren, Millar: Cohen and Reynolds and Stovel, equal; 
Landry; James and Ross, equal; Porcheron. Aegrotat:—Trim- 
ingham., 


KINEMATICS OF MACHINES. 


SECOND YEAR.—Class I.—Boyle. Glassco: Class IJ.—MclUeish; Crop- 
per and Cunha, equal; Burpee and Harris and Price, equal; 
Archibald and Mundy, equal: Scouler; Campbell and Drink- 
water, equal; McDermot and Willard, equal; Piché, McMillen; 
Mooney and Wright, equal: Wheaton; Bowness and Cockshutt 
and Findlay, equal: Sutherland and Turnbull and Weagant, 
equal. Olass III.—Redpath, Johnstone, Eaton: Gillespie and 
Joseph, equal; Dickson (G. L.), Ross: Gibbs and Higgins, 
equal; Barclay; Batchelder and Pinch, equal: Bain. 
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LABORATORIES. 


FouRTH YEAR.—(Chemical Laboratory.)—(Mining Engineering Cowrse.) 
—Olass I.—Robertson. Class IJ,—Lucas, Pemberton, Tilt; Row- 
ley and Langley, equal; Rowlands, Gale, Musgrave (R.). 
Class III.—Stovel; Porcheron and Reynolds, equal; Boright, 
Hall, Ross, Maclaren. (Chemistry Course.)—Class I.—Eglieson. 
Savage. Class IJ.—Musgrave (W. N.), Crawford. 

THIRD YEAR.—(Chemical Laboratory.)—(Wining Engineering Course.)— 
Class I.—McPhee; Atkinson and Chambers and Parlee, equal; 
Campbell and Carlyle, equal. Class II.—Deyell, Grice, McDou- 
gali (C. H.); McMurtry and Taylor, equal; Ells; Cameron and 
Gnaedinger and Wilson, equal; Davis. Class JII.—Irving, 
Webster. (Chemistry Course,)—Class J.—lLeMaistre, Spencer, 
Johnson, Class IIJ.—*McNaughton. 

FOURTH YEAR.—(Hlectrical Engineering Laboratories.)—Class I.—Cole 
Foreman and Keith and McCaskill, equal. Class IJ.—Conklin 
and McDonald, equal; Baker and James, equal; Thorpe. Class 
IiI.—Blatch and Stokes and '‘lrimmingham, equal; Kodger. 

THIRD Year.—(Llectrical Engineering Laboratories.)—(Llectrical En- 
gineering Course,)—Class I.—McDougall (G.H,) MeCloskey 
Robinson (H G.), Robinson (K. §S.). Class II],—Cardew, Mar- 
rotte, Dutcher, Wenger, Scott. Class I[/I.—Cole, Devlin, Wur- 
tele, Roffev. (Mechanical Wngineering Course).—Class I. Chaplin, 
Kemp. Class IJ.—Drysdale. Class IJI.—Wilkes, Greey. 

FOURTH YEAR.—(Geodetic Laboratory.) — Class I—Beck and _ Jones, 
equal. Class 1I].—Edwards, Landry, Cohen. 

FourRTH YEAR.—(Hydraulic Laboratory.)—Class I.—Brown and Roberts, 
equal; Conklin and Foreman and McKay and McKergow, 
equal; McCaskill and Rowlands, equal; Hall and McDonald and 
Rowley and Tilt and Thorpe, equal; Gale and Musgrave (R.), 
equal. Class JI.—Cole and Keith and Robertson and Stokes, 
equal; Baker and Boright and Jones and Stovel, equal; Cum- 
ming and James and Kendall and Landry and Lucas and 
Maclaren and Rodger and Millar, equal; Blatch and Cohen 
and Langley and Pemberton and Ross and Trimingham, equal; 
‘Beck. Class IJI.—Jennings and “Reynolds, equal; Porcheron. 

FOURTH YEAR.—(WVechanical Engineering Laboratory.)—(EBlectrical Engi 
neering Course)—Class I1.—Baker and Conklin, equal; Foreman 
and Keith, equal. Class II.—McCaskill and McDonald, equal; 
Cole and Trimingham, equal; Thorpe, Stokes. Class III.— 
Blatch and James, equal; Rodger. 

FourRTH YEAR.—(Mwuming and Metallurgical Laboratory.)—Olass I.—Hall, 
Robertson, Rowley, Musgrave, (R); Boright. and Stovel, equal, 
Kendall; Lucas and Tilt, equal. Olass II.—Porcheron, Row- 
lands; Langley and Ross, equal; Pemberton; Gale and Mac- 
laren, equal; Reynolds. 

SECOND YEAR.—( Physical Laboratory.) —(Civil, Mechanical, Mining and 
Chemistry Courses.) Class I.—Belanger and Blanchet and Fyshe 
and Gillepsie and Idsardi and Jewett and Jost and Kidd and Living- 
ston and MacMillen and Macnab and Pattison and Spencer, equal ; 
McIntosh, Young; Churchill and Pinch and Ryan and Turnbull, 
equal ; Cockshutt ; Gibbs and Ritchie, equal. Class J7.—Miner, 
Sutherland (C. H.); Eadie and Movuney, equal; Sharpe, Gillies, 
Shaughnessy. Class III. Robertson. (Electrical Engineering 
Course.) Class J.—MacDermot; Boyle and Scouler, equal ; Burpee; 
McLean and Redpath and Willard, equal ; Cunha, Glassco; Drink- 
water and McLeish, equal; Cropper, Harris, Findlay, Bowness ; 
Archibald and Small and Weagant, equal; Wheaton, Johnstone; 
Campbell and Piché, equal. Class JZJ.—Bain and Eaton and Joseph, 
equal; Wright, Ross, Dickson (C.L.), +Bray, Higgins, +Batchelder. 
Class II J.—Anderson. 

*Supplemental in Iron and Steel Analysis. 


+ Supplemental in Paper. 
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FIrst YEAR.—( Physical Laboratory. ) ~(Alphabetical Order) Anderson, 
Baylis, Beaudry, Bell, Bellasis. Benedict, Black, Blackader, Brady, 
Brennan, Brown, Burnett, Carlyle, Cattanach, Cole, Conway, Cor- 
rigan, Cowen, Daly, Davidson. Dickenson, Dickson, Durland, Ewens, 
Forbes, Frith, Gaunt. Graham (W.S ). Grier, Gurd, Hadley, Harding, 
Harmer, Harvie (J.), Harvie (R.), Hibbard, Hodge, Howe. Howell, 
Jackson, Jardine, Jones, Kirkpatrick, Landry, Lemoine, Lea, 
leonard, Loudon, Lynch, Mather, Macdonald (P.J.), Maedonald 
(R.R.), Mackay (C. W.), Mackay (R.M.), McCuaig, McDonald (H.F.), 
MeKinnon, McLachlan (D. W.) MeMeekin. Mudge, Newton, Norton, 
Pedley, Pickard, Pillow, Poupore, Presner. Prevost. Ryan (F'.G.), 
Scott (W.G.), Sharp, Shorey, Simard. Skelton, Slater, Slavin, Small, 
Smith, Steedman. Taylor, Tupper, Turley, Walker, Wilson, Wick- 
ware, Winter, W heaton. 

FourtH YEAR.—( Testing Laboratory.) Class I.—Edwards. Class Ti. ~ 
Beck and Cohen and Jones, equal. Class I1T.—Uanary. 

THIRD YEAR.—(Testing Laboratory.) (Full Course.) Class !.—McDougall, 
(G. K.), Drysdale. Wilkes ; Chaplin and Greey, equal : Marrotte ; 
Cole and McCloskey, equal ; Dutcher and Cardew, equal. Class 
l7.—Kemp, Irving, Wenger, Wurtele; Devlin and Scott, equal. 
(Partial Course.) Class I.— Harvey, McPhee. Blumenthal. Class 
II.—MeDougall (CG. H.), Parlee, Lawrence - Deyell and Taylor, 
equal; Dawe and Chambers and Lambart. equal ; Campbell, Kent : 
Atkinson and Webster, equal; Carlyle. Olass LIT.—Eils, Wilson ; 
Healy and McMurtry, equal ; Davis; Grice and Sullivan, equal ; 
Cameron and Hogan, equal : Gnaedinger, Roffey, Martin. 

Fourtu YEAR.—(Thermodynamic Laboratory.) Class [T.—Roberts, 
McKay ; Brown and McKergow, equal. Class [1I.—Edgar, Millar. 


LETTERING, 


First YEAR.—Class /.—Bell and Presner, equal: Cole and Lea and 
McKinnon, equal; Durland and Kirk patrick and’ Mudge and Prevost 
and Tupper, equal ; Harding, Brady and Brennan and Conway and 
Loudon, equal: Black and Blackader and Dickenson and Leonard, 
equal; Beaudry and Hadley and McCnaig and Norton, equal: Hib. 
bard and Hodge and Howell. equal; Harvie (J.) and McLachlin (D.), 
equal; Forbes and Gurd and Shorey, equal. Class ZT.—Cattanach 
and Macdonald (R. R.) and Roger, equal: Daly and Grier and Hass- 
berger and Sharp and Walker. equal; Baylis and Burnett and 
Pickard and Winter, equal; Anderson and Davidson and Jardine 
and Landry and Skelton, equal; Haskell and Macdonald (P, J.) and 
MecMeekin and Newton and Pedley and Wilson, equal: Ewens and 
Robb and Smith, equal; Benedict and Jackson, equal; Boyd and 
Jones and Small, equal: Carlyle and Howe and Pillow and Taylor 
and Wheaton, equal: Bellasis and Brown and Cowen and Rolland, 
equal. Class I77.—Frith and MacKay (R. M.) and Richards and Scott 
and Steedman, equal; Corrigan and McDonald (H. F.). equal ; 


Harmer and Slavin, equal ; Simard, Tu rley, Slater,Ryan, Wickware. 


MACHINE DESTa@N, 
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Fourtrna YEAR.—[ Electrical Engineering Course.]—Class I.—Foreman. 
Class IT,—Conklin, McCaskill. Class IIT.—Baker, Thorpe, Cole ; 
McDonald and Stokes, equal: Blateh and James and Keith, equal ; 
Trimingham. Mechanica] Engineering Course.— Class /.—Robherts. 
Class II.—Brown. Class LTI.—McKay, McKergow, Millar. Edgar 

THIRD YEAR.—Class I.—Chaplin, McPhee, Cole ; Grice and McCloskey, 
equal ; MeDougall [G. K. |}and Wenger, equal. Class 1T.—Chambers 
and Fraser [D. M.] and Webster, equal; Kemp, Cardew and Greey 
and Parlee, equal; Dutcher. Class [TTl.—Drysdale and Marrotte 
and McDougall [C. H.] and Scott. equal ; Davis and Ells, equal ; 
Atkinson and Wurtele, equal ; Campbell and Price and Wilkes, 
equal ; Deyell ; Gnaedinger and MeMurtry, equal : Taylor. 





SECOND YEAR—[Civil Engineering Course|—Class I. 
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MAPPING. 


THIRD YEAR—Class IJ.—Harvey, Blumenthal. Class IJ. — Lambart, 


Dawe, Hogan, Lawrence, Healy, Kent. 

Jost. Class II.— 
Jewett, Fyshe, McIntosh, Lockerby, Idsardi. Class IIJ.—Kydd, 
Macnab. [Mining EngineeringCourse.|—Class I.—Churchill. Class 
II.—Livingston, Blanchet. Class III.—Young, Sharpe, Belanger, 
Ritchie. 





MATHEMATICS. 


THIRD YEAR.—(Calculus, etc.) Class T.—Cole, McCloskey, Dutcher, Law- 


rence, McPhee, Drysdale. Class J].—McMurtry; Cardew and Wenger, 
equal; Blumenthal and Davis, equal; McDougall (C. H.), Carlyle, 
Grice, Harvey, Chaplin. Class III.—Chambers, Taylor, Parlee ; 
Kemp and Wilkes, equal; Wiirtele; Devlin and *Roffey and Sulli- 
van, equal; Gnaedinger and Lambart, equal; Greey, Campbell ; 
*Ells and *Kent, equal; Atkinson. 

(Mechanics.)—Class J.—Grice and McCloskey, equal; Blumenthal ; 
Drysdale and Lawrence, equal; Cole (G. H.) and Davis, equal. 
Class II.—Marrotte and McDougall (G. K.) and McPhee, equal ; 
Dutcher ; Chaplin and Parlee, equal. Class JJI.—Chambers ; Carlyle 
and Seott, equal ; Lambart and Roffey, equal; Cardew and Harvey 
and Kent and McDougall (C. H.), equal; Dawe and McMurtry, 
equal; Taylor; Atkinson and Ells and Kemp and Wilkes, equal. 
(Special Examination in Calculus, etc.) Class I11.—Deyell. 





SECOND YEAR.—(Analytic Geometry.)—Class I.—Cropper, Boyle, McMil- 


len; Jost and McLeish, equal; Cunha and Jewett, equal; Fyshe; 
Blanchet and Scouler, equal; MacDermot. Class II.—Archibald, 
Drinkwater ; Miner and Willard, equal; McLean; Bowness and 
Mundy, equal; Churchill, Baker, Wheaton, Harris; Johnstone and 
Kydd and Livingston and Sutherland (C.) and Weagant, equal ; 
Glassco. Class JIJ.—Cockshutt and Findlay and Pattison and 
Ryan, equal; Rray; Macnab and Price and Ross, equal; Campbell 
(J. A.) and Robertson, equal; Redpath; Eadie and Higgins aud 
Martin and Wright, equal; Piché, Mooney ; Batchelder and Burpee 
and Fraser (D. M.) and Mackintosh, equal ; Turnbull, Hamilton (W.), 
Eaton; Barclay and Sharpe, equal; Dickson (G. L.) aud Gibbs, equal. 

Caleulus.—Class I.—Boyle, MacDermot, Fyshe, McLeish, 
Blanchet. Class II.—MacMillen, McLean, Willard,| Cropper, 
Livingston; Glassco and Sharp, equal; Drinkwater, Findlay. 
Class III.—Redpath: Archibald and Cockshutt and Jewett, 
equal; Cunha and Harris and Sutherland (C.) and Weagant, 
equal; Pattison, Miner; Johnstone and Mundy and Scouler, 
equal; Campbell and Churchill and Joseph and Wright, equal; 
Hamilton (W.) and Turnbull, equal; Price; Baker and Martin, 
equal; Kydd, Robertson; Eaton and Piché, equal; Fraser (D. 
M.) and Macnab, equal; Mooney, Bowness; Bray and Eaton and 
Wheaton, equal. , 

Mechanics.—Class I.—MacMillen, Kydd, Jost, Willard, Boyle, 
McLeish; Blanchet and McLean, equal; Cropper, Bowness. 
Class IJ.—Glassco, Scouler; Mundy and Redpath and Weagant, 
equal; Cunha and Johnstone, equal: Churchill; Archibald and 
Livingston, equal; Sharpe; Cockshutt and Fyshe and MacDer- 
mot, equal; Jewett; Drinkwater and Macnab, equal; Piché and 
Sutherland (C. H.), equal; Burpee, Harris, Bain, Findlay. Class 
IT/].—Pattison, Price, Campbell; Harvie (R.) and Robertson, 
equal; Wheaton, Eaton, Dickson (G. L.); Hamilton (A. M.) and 
Hamilton (W.) and Miner, equal; Eadie, Joseph; Batchelder 
and Idsardi and Ross, equal; Turnbull; Martin and Wright, 
equal. 


*Supplemental in Analytic Geometry 
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Frrst YEAR. (Algebra).—Class f.—Bell; Lea and McLachlan (D.W.), 
equal; Durland ; McMeekin and Walker, equal ; Wilson, Brennan. 
Jones ; Howell and Tupper, equal ; Pedley and Sharp, equal ; Ewens 

and MacDonald (P.J.), equal; Anderson. Class IJ. —~Turley and 

Winter, equal ; Forbes, Jackson ; Gurd and McCuaig and Presner, 

equal ; Landry ; Roger and Taylor, equal ; Blackader and McDonald, 

(H.F.), equal; Boyd and Scott. equal; Benedict and Cattanach. 

equal; Davidson and MacDonald (R.R.). equal; Cole, Class JJJ.~— 

Slavin; Brady and Hibbard, equal; Frith and Harding, equal ; 

Newton, Norton, Pickard : Hadley and Slater, equal : Cowen ; 

Burnett and Kirkpatrick and MacKinnon, equal ; Hodgson: Black 

and Corrigan, equal; Loudon and Smith, equal; Leonard; Grier 

and Mudge and Steedman, equal ; Mackay, (R.M.); Conway and 
toHNand, equal ; Harmer, Small. 


Dynamics.—Class I.—Forbes and McLachlan (D.W.). equal; Lea, 
Tupper, Bell, Durland, Brennan ; Burnett and Jones. equal; Pedley ; 
Kirkpatrick and Turley, equal ; Benedict and Steedman, equal. Class 
IT.—Cattanach, Loudon, Sharp ; Roger and Walker, equal : W inter, 
Jackson, Hadley, Davidson ; Anderson and Brady, equal ; Blackader ; 
Pickard aud Slater, equal ; Macdonald (R.R.) : Ewens and Wilson. 
equal. Class III.—Harvie (J.), Corrigan ; MacKinnon and 
Presner, equal; Conway, Leonard ; Greenshields and Macdonald 
(P.J.) and Mudge, equal; Landry and Smith, equal ; Cole, Lemoine, 
Black, McCuaig and McDonald )H. F.) and McMeekin and Norton, 
equal; Boyd and Scott, equal; Gurd and Harding and Newton, 
equal ; Cowen and Taylor, equal ; Hibbard and Howell, equal. 

Geometry—Class I.—Bell, McLachlan (D. W.), Lea, Jones, 
Durland, Walker, Brennan, Boyd. Olass I7.—Jackson and Ped- 
ley, equal: Macdonald (P. J.); Anderson and Sharp, equal; 
Newton; McCuaig and McLachlin (D.), equal; McMeekin, 
Forbes, Cattanach, Loudon. Ewens, Kirkpatrick. Olass. TiT.— 
Hibbard and Howell and Landry, equal; Blackader and Wil- 
son, equal; Roger, Leonard: Harding and Winter, equal: Dick- 
son, Grier; Greenshields and Scott, equal; *Benedict and Brown, 
equal; Presner, Conway; *Burnett and Davidson and *MacKay 
(R. M.) and Pickard, equal; Corrigan and *Gurd and Steedman, 
equal; Frith and Robb and Taylor, equal; Baylis and Harvie 
(J.), equal; Hadley and Macdonald (R. R.), equal. 

Trigonometry.—Class I.—Bell, McLachlan (D. W.), Lea, Dur- 
land. Class II,—Anderson, Macdonald (P. J.), Forbes, Jones, 
Walker, Sharp, McMeekin: Brennan and Pedley, equal: Bene- 
dict. Class J]].—Harding:; Hibbard and Turley, equal; Jackson, 
Cole; Landry and Wilson, equal; Blackader and Brady and 
Macdonald (R. R.), equal: Boyd and Steedman, equal; Ewens 
and Roger and Tupper, equal; (Burnett and Kirkpatrick and 
Presner, equal; Greenshields and Hadley and Norton and Pick- 
ard, equal; Cattanach and Grier and McDonald (H. F.) and 
Taylor and Winter, equal: McCuaig and Scott, equal: Howell, 
Loudon; Mudge and Slater, equal. 


MECHANICAL DRAWING. 


THIRD YERAR.—Class I.—Chambers, Chaplin, Gillies; Cole and McPhee: 
equal; Kemp and Marrotte and Scott, equal. Class J1.—Gnaedinger 
and Wurtele, equal; McCloskey and McDougall (C.H.) and Parlee, 
equal; Hamilton (A.M.); Dutcher and Piche, equal; McDougall 
(G.K.), Mundy, Price, Fraser (D.M.) and Wilkes, equal ; Drysdale 
and Ells and Rheaume, equal: Wenger, Cardew, Davis, Greey. 
Class IIIT.—Campbell, Devlin, Deyell; Atkinson and Roffey, equal ; 
Taylor, McMurtry, Martin, Wilson, Sullivan; Carlyle and Grice, 


equal, | 


* Supplemental in Plane Geometry. | 
+ Supplemental in Solid and Contes. 
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SECOND YEAR.—Olass J.—Sutherland (C.). Cropper, Archibald, Burpee, 
Class II.—Jost, Mooney, Gillespie, Johnson; MacDermot and Wil- 
lard, equal; Boyle and Eaton and Fyshe, equal; Turnbull ; Bianchet 
and Macnab, equal; Churchill and Wheaton, equal: Eadie and 
Higgins and McMillen, equal; Bowness and Pinch. equal ; Cockshutt 
and Scouler, equal: Cunha and GJassco and Gibbs and Redpath, 
equal. Class I/I.—Sharpe; McLean and Ross, equal ; Batchelder 
and Joseph, equal; Barclay and McLeish and Wright and Young, 
equal; Livingston ; Dickson (G.L.) and Drinkwater, equal; Camp- 
bell; Findlay and Weagant, equal ; Miner: Bray and Harris, equal; 
Ho ‘gson, Irving, Bain, Ritchie, Belanger. 


<1 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 


FourtH YEAR.—(Civil, Electrical and Mining Engineering Courses.) 
Class 1.—Foreman and Robertson. equal ; Boright and Gale, equal. 
Class II.—Cumming and Ross, equal; Conklin, Rowlands; Kendall 
and Lucas, equal ; McCaskill ; Hall and Stovel equal ; McDonald 
and Pemberton, equal. Class /] /.—Langley, Maclaren ; Cole and 
Rowley and Stokes aud Thorpe, equal; Baker and Jones, equal ; 
Cohen and Jennings and Keith and Porcheron, equal; Beck; Blatch 
and James and Landry and Musgrave (R.), and Reynolds and Rodger 
and Tilt and Trimingham, equal. (Mechanical Engineering Course.) 
Class I.Roberts, Brown. Class IT.—Edgar, McKay, McKergow. 
Class ITI.—Millar. 


METALLURGY, 


THIRD YEAR.—Class I.—McPhee ; Grice and Spencer, equal ; LeMaistre. 
Class IT.—MacNaughton ; Atkinson and McDougall (C.H.), equal ; 
Parlee. Class ITI.—Carlyle and Gnaedinger and McMurtry and 
Taylor, equal ; Webster, Sullivan ; Ells and Johnson, equal ; Cam- 
pbell and Davis, equal; Devell. 


METALLURGY (ADVANCED). 


FourtH Y&4R.—Class I.—Robertson. Class IT.—Tilt : Hall and Row- 
lands, equal ; Pemberton, Kendall. 


METALLURGY (IRON, STEEL AND COPPER). 


FourtH YEAR.—Class I.—Robertson, Tilt; Hall and Rowlands, equal, 
Class IIT.—Borigcht, Stovel, Lucas; McLaren and Gale, equal; 
Langley. Class IIIT.—Kendall and Pemberton and Ross, equal ; 
Cumming and Porcheron and Reynolds, equal ; Rowley, Musgrave 
(R.) 


METALLURGY (SILVER, GOLD AND LEAD). 
FourRTR YEAR.—Class I.—Rowlands, Tilt. Class f1.—Boright and Hall 
and Reynolds and Robertson and Rowley, equal ; Lucas, Pemberton 


and Stovel, equal ; Gale and MacLaren and Musgrave (R.), equal ; 
Porcheron, Langley. Olass I]T.— Kendall, Ross. 


MINERALOGY. 


THIRD YEAR.—Class I.—LeMaistre, Grice. McPhee. Class IT.—John- 
son, Spencer, Parlee, McDougall (C, H.), Ells. Taylor, Chambers. 
Class ITIT.—Gnaedinger: Carlyle and Devell. equal: Webster; 
Davis and McMurtry, equal; Campbell, Sullivan, Wilson, At- 
kinson. 
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MINERALOGY (ADVANCED), 


FourtTH YEAR.—OClass /.—Egleson and Robertson, equal. Class J[.— 
Lucas and Rowlands, equal: Musgrave (W. N.): Langley and 
Rowley, equal: Hall: Gale and Pemberton and Stovel and Tilt, 
equal; Savage, Crawford. Class ITI.—Maclaren, Musgrave (R.), 
Boright, Porcheron, Ross, Kendall, Reynolds, 


MINERALOGY (DETERMINATIV E). 


THIRD YEAR.—Class !.—Johnson. Deyell, LeMaistre: Carlyle and 
McPhee, equal; Chambers. Class II.—Parlee: Spencer and 
Sullivan, equal: Gnaedinger and Webster, equal: McMurtry; 
Grice and McDougall (C. H.), equal; Wilson. Olass III.—E\ls, 
Davis; Cameron and Campbell, equal; Atkinson and Taylor, 
equal, 


MINING. 


FourRtTH YEAR.—Olass I.—Robertson. Class IT.—Tiit, Boright, Pem- 
berton, Reynolds, Hall. Stevel, Lucas: Gale and Kendall and 
Musgrave (R.) and Rowlands, equal. Class {II1.—Maclaren, 
Ross, Rowley, Porcheron. Langley. 


MINING MACHINERY. ALLOYS AND PROBLEMS. 


FourRtTH YrAR.—Olass I.—Hall, Robertson. Boright. Class IT.— 
Stovel, Reynolds. Rowlands. Class ITI.—Rowley; Lucas and 
Tilt, equal: Langley; Musgrave (R.) and Ross, equal; Maclaren 
and Pemberton. equal; Gals, Porcheron, Kendall, 


MUNICIPAL ENGI? YEERING. 


FourRTH YrRir —Olss /—Non2. Class II.—Edwards, Jones. Olass 
ITI.—Cohen, Landry, 


THIRD YEAR.—Class !.—Hogan; Bluvrenthal and Lawrence, equal: 
Class f1.—Harvey, Healy. Class L1I.—Dawe, Kent, Lambart. 





ORE DRESSING. 


FourtH Yrar.—Class /.—Robertson. (lass /7.—Hall, Boright, Tilt. 
Class I1I].—Lucas and Musgrave (R.) and Pemberton, equal: 
Porcheron; Gale and Rowley,-. equal: Maclaren and Reynolds, 
equal; Kendall and Rowlands, equal; toss; Langley and Stovel, 
equal, 

THIRD YEAR —Class I.—McPhee. Class IT.—Parlee: Chambers and 
Atkinson and Taylor, equal; Grice, Gnaedinger, Carlyle, McMur- 
try. Ells. Webster, Campbell; McDougall (C. H.) and Wilson, 
equal; Davis, Sullivan. Class IIJ.—Cameron and Deyell, equal. 





PETROGRAPHY., 





FouRTH YEAR —Class I.—None. Clase /T.—Robertson, Hall. Rowley. 
Class I1T.—Boright and Gale and Musgrave (R.) and Rowlands, 
equal; Langley and Lucas and Pemberton, equal; Stovel, Tilt, 
Maclaren, Ross; Kendall and Reynolds, equal. 


PHYSIOGRAPHY. 


FourRTH YEaR —Class ].—None. (Class IT.—Rowley, Ross, Reynolds. 
Class IJ1J.—Boright; Lucas and Stovel, equal; Musgrave (R.): 
Gale and Maclaren, equal; Langley, 


| 
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PHYSICS. 


SECOND YEAR.—(Electricity and Magnetism.)—Class I.—Boyle, Fyshe 
Harris, Redpath, Scouler; Findlay and MacDermot, equal. 
Class IJ.—Johnstone and McLeish and Weagant, equal; Crop- 
per, Kydd, Willard, Archibald, Blanchet; Burpee and Piché, 
equal; McLean, Mundy; Bain and Jewett and Small, equal; 
Cunha and Joseph, equal; Drinkwater and Macnab, equal; Spen- 
cer and Sutherland (C.'H.), equal; Bowness and Eaton and 
Jost, equal; MacMillen and Robertson, equal; Campbell and 
Hamilton (W.), equal; Glassco. Class [J7.—Churchill, Wheaton, 
Bray; Gibbs and Ross and Wright, equal; Baker and Dickson 
(G. L.), equal; Turnbull, Livingstone, Pattison, Sharpe; Batch- 
elder and Idsardi, equal; Belanger and Cockshutt and Eadie and 
Gillespie and Higgins and Mooney, equal. 


FIRsT YEAR.—(Sound, Heat and Light.)—Class I.—Cattanach; Jones 
and McLachlan (D. W.), equal; Bell, Jackson, Durland, Turley; 
Landry and Walker, equal; Hibbard and Winter, equal; David- 
Son and Pedley, equal; Sharp. Class IJ.—Macdonald (P. J.) and 
Tupper, equal; Brennan; Presner and Wickware, equal; Black- 
ader and Boyd and Corrigan and Forbes and Lea, equal; Gurd 
and Kirkpatrick, equal; Black and Hadley and Leonard, equal; 
Cowen; Brady and Burnett, equal; Anderson and Cole and Pick- 
ard, equal; Roger, Steedman; Dickenson and Harding and Mc- 
Meekin and Taylor, equal; Dickson and Greenshields and Har- 
vie (R.), equal. Class III.—McDonald (H. F.) and Norton, 
equal; Frith and Slater, equal; Benedict and Ewens and Hodge, 
equal; Harvie (J.); Baylis and Wilson, equal; Howell and Scott, 
equal; Newton; Conway and Loudon and McCuaig, equal; 
Shorey, Howe; Brown (W. G. B.) and McKinnon and Smith, 
equal; MacKay (G. W.) and MacKay (R. M.), equal. 


RAILWAY ENGINEERING. 


FouRTH YEAR.—Class I.—Jones, Edwards. Class IJ.—Landry. Class 
[IIT.—Cohen, Beck. 

THIRD YBAR.—Class I.—Blumenthal. Olass I7.—Hogan. Class IIJ.— 
Harvey, Lawrence; Dawe and Healy, equal; 


SHOPWORK. 





FourtH YEAR.—Class I].—McKergow; Brown and McKay and Ro- 
berts, equal. Class IJ.— Edgar. 

THIRD YEAR.—Class I.—Cole and McCloskey, eaual; Chaplin, Wenger, 
Drysdale, Scott; Cardew and Dutcher and Marrotte and Wilkes 
and Wurtele, equal. Class I].—Kemp. McDougall (G. K.); 
Devlin end Roffey, equal; Greey and Piché, equal 

SECOND YEAR.—Class I.—Jost: Barclay and Fraser (D. M.) and Wea- 
gant, equal; Burpee and Jewett and Johnstone and Wheaton, 
equal; Macnab’and Pattison and Sharpe, equal; Belanger and 
Mooney, equal; Gibbs and Gillis and McLean. equal; Fyshe 
and Kydd and Idsardi and Livingston and McIntosh and Skel- 
ton, equal. Class I].—Higgins and Redpath and Willard, equal; 
Archibald and Findlay and Wright and Young, equal; Harris 
and Ross and Turnbull, equal: Bain and Bowness and Churchill 
and MacDermot, equal; Dickson and Gillespie and Pinch and 
Sutherland (C. H.), equal; Bovle and Campbel! and Cropper and 
McMillen and Scouler, equa!; Cockshutt and Roger and Shaugh- 
nessy, equal; Blanchet and Cunha and Drinkwater and Eadie 
and Joseph and Small and Smith, equal: Bray and Glassco and 
Miner, equal. Class IJI.—Ryan; Ritchie and Rolland, equal; 
Eaton. 
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First YEAR.—Class I.—Harvie (J.); Conway and Harvie (R.) and 
Sharp and Tupper, equal; Dickenson and Durland and Jackson, 
equal; Forbes; Black and Dickson and Kirkpatrick, equal; 
Class II.—Davidson and Greenshields and Hassberger and 
Hodge and Small and Winter, equal; Blackader and Boyd and 
Brennan and Brown (W G. B.) and Carlyle and Howe and 
Jardine and Johnson and Jones and Leonard and Loudon and 
Macdonald (P. J.) and MeMeekin and Newton and Presner 
and Richards and Walker and Wilson and Wickware and 
Wheaton, equal; Benedict and Brady and Cattanach and Cole 
and Corrigan and Prevost and Turley. equal: Anderson and 
Bell and Hadley and Hard'ne and McCuaig and McKinnon 
and Pickard and Shorey and Taylor. equal: Daly and Ewens 
and Frith and Gurd and Hibbord and Howell and Mather and 
Macdonald (R. R.) and Norton and Pedley and Poupore and 
Slater and Slavin, equal; Beaudry and Cowen and Gaunt and 
Haskell and Landry and Lea and Lynch and McDonald (H. F.) 
and McLachlan (D. W.) and Rvan and Scott CW. G.) and 
Smith. equal; Baylis and Grier and McKay (R.M.) and Phillips 
and Wright, equal. COlass I77.—Harmer and Simard and Steed- 
man, equal; Burnett, Roy, Robb. 


STRUCTURAL DESIGNING. 


FourRTH YEAR —Class IT.—None. Class IT.—Jones, Beck, Wdwards. 
Class III.—Cohen and Landry, equal. 


THIRD YEAR. —Class I.—“Lambart, Blumenthal. Harvey, Lawrence. 
Class II.—Irving, Dawe, Kent. Class ITIl.—UHealy, Hogan. 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEERING. 


FouRTH YRAR —Class I.—None. Olass I7.—None. Class [TIT.—Cohen; 
Beck and Edwards, equal; Jones, Landry. 


THIRD YEAR —Class J.—Blumenthal, Lawrence. Class IT.—Harvey, 
Kent, Hogan. Class IJJ.—Dawe, Healy, Lambart. 


SUMMER WORK (ESSAYS). 


FourtTH YBAR.—Class J.—Conklin and Foreman and Keith and Mc- 
Kay, equal; Brown and Cole and McCaskill and Roberts and 
Hall, equal; Egleson and Musgrave (R.) and Robertson. equal; 
Savage. Class I7.—Boright and Jones and McKergow and Row- 
lands and Rowley, equal; Baker and Kendall and Tuicas and 
Musgrave (W. N.) and Ross and Tilt, equal: Beck and Gale and 
James and Stokes, equal; Langley and Cohen and Crawford. 
equal. Class I1J].—McDonald and Reynolds and Thorpe and 
Trimingham, equal; Edgar and lWTandry and Maclaren and 
Porcheron, equal; Pemberton, Stovel. 


THIRD YEAR.—COlass ].—Chambers and Scott, equal: Carlyle and Mc- 
Dougall (G. K.), equal; Cardew and Drysdale and Harvey and 
Lambart, equal. Class T].—Chaplin and Dutcher and Greev and 
Kemp and Pinvvy. equal; Blumenthal and Ells and Gnaedinger 
and Marrotte and Parlee, equal: Kent and McCloskey, equal; 
Davis and McPhee and Wenger and Wilkes, equal. Olass IJT.— 
Cole; Gillies and Lawrence and McDougall (C. H.), equal; 
Dawe; Atkinson and Johnson and LeMaistre, equal. 


* Supvlemental in Field work only. 
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SURVEYING. 


THIRD YEAR.—Class I.—MecPhee, Lawrence. Class I1.—MeMurtry; 
Blumenthal and Grice, equal; Kent. Gnaedinger, Healy, Atkin- 


son, Class III.—Chambers, Davis. Taylor, Webster,| Harvey, 
Ells, Carlyle, Mel ougall (C. H.), Parlee; Hogan and Wilson, 
equal; *Deyell, 





SECOND YEAR.—Class I.—Jewett, Kydd: Fyshe and Jost, equal; 
Churchill. Class IT.—Livingston, Blanchet, Martin. Olass fits 
Sharpe; Hamilton (A. M.) and Idsardi, equal; Macnab, McIn- 
tosh, Lockerby, Hamilton (W.), Ritchie, 


SURVEYING FIELDWORK. 


SECOND YEAR.—Clase /.—Jewett; Blanchet, Jost. Cinss. ITT.— 
Churchill, Livingston, McIntosh. Idsardi, Sharpe, Kydd; Belan- 


ser and Young, equal; Bowness. Ritchie. Class ITI.—Miner, 
Shaughnessy, Rolland. 


THEORY Or STRUCTURES. 


FOURTH YBaR.—Class I.—Edwards. Olass IT.- Cohen, Jones, Landry, 
Beck. 


THIRD YEAR.—Class I. —Dutcher, MeDougall (Cc. H.), Chaplin, Grice; 
Cardew ard Lawrence and McDougall (G K,), equal. Class 
Il.—Cole: Parlee and Taylor, equal; Ells and Lambart, equal; 
Greey and Harvey, equal; Drysdals, McCloskey, Davis. Mar- 
rotte; Carlyle and Kent, equal; Healy, Blumenthal. Class ITlT.~ 
Chambers and McPhe2 and Wilson, equal: Wenger, Wilkes, 
Gnaedinger, Scott. Deyell, Kemp: Roffey and Wurtele, equal; 


Campbell and Webster, equal: McMurtry, Devlin, Atkinson, 
Dawe. 


THERMODYNAMICS. 


FOURTH YRBAR.—O]7188 I.—Roberts, Brown. Class 
Class IIIT.—Edgar, McKay. 


THIRD YEAR.—Class [.—Kempn Class IT.—Drysdale: Chaplin and 
Greey and Robinson (H. G.). equal. Crass /11.—Wilkes. 


IT.—McKergow. 


TRANSPORTATION, 


THIRD YEAR.—Class I.—Grice, McPhee: Davis and McDougall (C. H.), 


equal; Chambers and Sullivan, equal; Webster. Class II.— 
Taylor, Martin: Ells and Gnaedinger, equal; Wilson. Class 
ITI.—Campbell; Atkinson and Parlee, equal; Cameron and 
Deyell, equal; Carlyle, McMurtry. 
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Faculty of Medicine. 


FINAL YEAR. 
PRIZE LIST. 


MEDAL, for highest aggregate 


EK. M. McLAUGHLIN, Winona, Minn. 


FE. oS. 


regate in the Fourth Year Subjects, 
PATCH, B.A,, Montreal, Que. 


FOURTH YEAR. 
SIONOURS IN AGGREGATE OF ALL SUBJECTS, 


Paceh, Fh. Ss. B.A. 
Perris, IN: DD. 
Nelson, W. E. 
McLaughlin, E. M. 
Turner, G. H., B.A. 


10, 


McCulloch, J. M. 
King; “BR: “B.A. 
Elder, R., B.A. 
Burns, A. 8: BA. 
Bishop; .L. C. 


SURGERY—HONOURS. 


Patch, F. S., B.A. 
Parris, N. D. 
McLaughlin, E. M. 
McCulloch, J. M. 
Burns, A. S.A 
Cowperthwaite, H.. Hi, 
McLaren, D. D. 
Turner, G. H., BA. 
Ebbett, P. L. B. 
Bishop, L: C; 
English, J. M. 
Nelson, W. BF. 
Townsley, RF... Hi 
Thomas, S. B. 
McKechnie D. W. 


le, 
17. 


19. 


20. 


nN 
iS 


Douglas, F. Cc. 
Macdonald, R. St. J., B.A: 
Rehfuss, W. N., B.A. 
Ells, R. H. 

Kissane, J.W. 

Elder R., B.A. 

Lynch: “AY T, 

Slack, M. R. 
Montgomery, C. H. 
King, R., B.A. 
Anderson, C. W., B.A. 
‘Lamb, W. VY. 

Magee, C. F. 

Forbes, R. D. 
Secord, W. H. 


MEDICINE AND CLINICAL MEDICINE. 


HONOURS. 


McCulloch, J. M. 
Turner, G. H., B.A. 
McLaughlin, EF. M. 
Patch, M6. BA, 
Thomas, S. B. 
Strong, N. W., B.A. 
Macdonald, R. St. J. 
King, R., B.A. 
Parris, N. D. 


16. 
1h. 


Forbes, R. D. 

Bishop, L. Cc. 

Nelson, W. E. 
Anderson, C. W., B.A. 
Laurie, E., B.A, 
Munro, J. H. 

Burns, A. S., B.A. 
Elder, R., B.A. 
McEachern, I. W. T. 


in all subjects 
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CLINICAL 
McLaughlin, E. M. 
Nelson, W. E. 
Parris, N. D. 
Turner, G. H., B.A. 
Thomas, S. B. 
Patch, FS. B.A. 
Rehfuss, W. N., B.A. 


OPHTHALMOLOGY 


Parris, N. D. 
Patent) S., 
Churen; (F.C. 
Montgomery, C. H. 
Donnelly, W. H. 


B.A. 
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SURGERY—HONOURS. 


8. Burns, A. S. 
Forbes, R. D. 

10. Magee, C. F. 

11. Freeze, E, H. 
Macdonald, R. St. J., B.A. 
Townsley, R. H. 


AND OTOLOGY—HONOURS. 
6. Nelson, W. E. 
S: Taggart, E.. A. 
8. Maby, W. J. 
9, McEwen, J. R., B.A. 


SPECIAL PATHOLOGY—HONOURS. 


mane, tt BUA. 
Strong, N. W., 
Elder, R., B.A. 
Lamb, W. V. 

Morris, S.. C. 

McLaren, D. D. 
Ebbett, P. L. B. 
McEwen, J. R.. 


B.A. 


B.A. 


9. McCulloch, J. M. 
Patch, F. 8S., B.A. 
11. O’Neill, J. M. 
12: Parris, N: ®. 


13. Truax, W. 
14. Allan, R. 
Ells, -R. H.; B.A. 


GYNAECOLOGY—HONOURS 


Turner, G. H., B.A. 9, Elder, R., B.A. 
Nelson, W. E. 10. Anderson, C. W., B.A. 
Parris, N. D. Freeze, E. H. 
English, J. M. 12. Townsley, R. H. 
Paich, EF: Si-B.A: Te. Fortin, C. E. F., B.A. 
Bishop, L. C. 14. Slack, :‘M. R. 
King, R., B:%. a5. Ells; Ri. B.A. 
Warren, J. G. 

OBSTETRICS—HONOURS. 
Bishop; Li. -G; 6. Munro, J. H. 
Campbell, W. G. 7. McCulloch, J. M. 
Church, H.C. 8. Patch, -F. S.,. B.A. 
Cumming, W. G., B.A Peterson, G. R. 


Nelson, W. E. 


Ee ee 








PASS “Lisa. 


FINAL SUBJECTS. 


The following gentlemen, 100 in number, have fulfilled all the 
requirements to entitle them to the degree of M.D., C.M., from the 
University. In addition to the primary subjects they have passed a 
Satisfactory examination, both written and oral, in the following 
subjects:—Principles and Practice of Surgery, Theory and Practice 
of Medicine, Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and Children, Phar- 
macology and Therapeutics, Medical Jurisprudence, Practical and 
General Pathology, Bacteriology and Hygiene; and also clinical 
examinations in Medicine, Surgery, Obstetrics, Gynecology and 
Ophthalmology conducted at the bedside in the hospital :— 


RUM US oa ay Sie! (Se etude Sen 


Allum, A. W.. 


Anderson, C. W., B.A.. 


Andrews, J. J.. 
Bishop, G. A.. 
Bishop, L. C.. 
eee a RSS LSS ey. bis 
Boulter, J. -H., Bid. 
Boyd, O.. &. 

Boyd, R. M... Be 
HrOOKS. J... Fu. BAL. 
Burns, A. S., B.A.. 
Campbell, W. G.. 
Chamterlain, H. B.. .. 
Chandler, E. C.. 
Chaplin, H:.L. §.. 
Caren. 24, Cr, 


Cowperthwaite, H. H... 


Croft, “En cV., BA. 


Cumming, W. G., B.A.. 


Dickson, A. J., B.A.. 
Donnelly, W. H.. 
Douglas, F. C.. 
Doyle, F. H.. 

ee00GtG: ©. da Bt: 
Elder, R., B.A.. 

mls, es, £2. SAGs. 


. Renfrew. 
‘ Halifax, NS; 
. St. Lambert, Que. 
. Kinburn, Ont. 
.. Marbleton, Que. 
. Chicoutimi, Que. 
. Picton, Ont. 
- Russell, Ont. 
- Belleville, Ont. 
.. Eastport, Maine. 
.- Boston, Mass. 
.. Brantford, Ont. 
.- Montreal, Que, 
..Montreal, Que. 
--St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
. Chelsea, Que. 
..St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
. Middleville, Ont. 
.. Montreal, Que. 
. Goderich, Ont. 
. Ogdensburgh, NY. 
.. Montreal, Que. 
.. Natick, Mass. 
. Gagetown, N.B. 
.. Trout River, Que. 
. Ottawa,’ Ont. 








English, J. M.. 
Ferguson, W. H.. 
Forbes, R. D.. 


Lortiny ©". B.-BvA. 


Freeze, E. H.. 
LOS, A. Co, 
Gale, W. P... 
Gilmour, C. R.. 


Hansen, N. C., M.A.. 


Hardisty, R. H. M., 


Oorsiall, Ff. i... B.A... 


Hynes, W. T.. 
Kenny, R. W.. 
King, Ro; BA... 
Kissane, J. W.. 
Lamb, W. V.. 


Laurie, Ernest, B.A.. 


Lundie, J. A., B.A.. 


Lyman, W. §S., Ph.B.. 


RV RON. (ASE: 


Macdonald, R. St. J.. 


Mackenzie, W. A.. 
MacKinnon, I. W. 
McCulloch, J. M.. 
McDiarmid, C. A.. 


B.A.. 


McDonald, P. A., B.A... 


McDonald, S. H., B. 


McEachern, I. W. 


McEwen, J. R., B.A. 


McGrath, F. C.. 
McGuigan, J. D.. 
MecKechnie, D. W.. 
McIntosh, H. H.. 
McIntosh, J. A... 
McLaren, D. D.. 


McLaughlin, E. M.. 


A.. 


McPherson, Thos., B.A.. 


Maby, W. J.. 
Magee, C. F.. 
Meindl, A, G.. 


Mitchell, I. E., B.A.. 
Montgomery, Cc. H.. 


Morris, S. C.. 


Munroe, H. B., B.A.. 


Munroe, H. E.. 


se 
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. New Westminster, B.C. 
. St. Thomas, Ont. 


. Stratford, Ont. 


. Winnipeg, Man. 

. Penobsquish, N.B. 
- Montreal, Que. 

- Quebec, Que. 

- Brockville, Ont, 


Portland, Maine. 


- Montreal, Que, 
- Montreal, Que. 
- Darnley, P.E.I. 
-Ottawa, Ont. 


-- Sackville, N.B. 
--Chataguay, N.Y. 


-St. Andrews, N.B. 
. Montreal, Que. 
- Montreal, Que. 
. Knoxville, Tenn., U.S.A. 
- Ottawa, Ont, 


- Bailey’s Brook, N.S. 


‘Wood Islands, P.E.I. 
‘harlottetown, P.E.I. 
‘Durham, Ont. 
‘Kemptville, Ont. 


' Dundee Centre, Que. 


“St... John; NB. 
‘Rockland, Ont. 
‘Dewittville, Que. 


‘: Norway, P.EL.I. 
-- Kelly’s Cross, P.B.1. 


‘Dundas, Ont. 
‘Montreal, Que. 


-- Vankleek Hill, Ont. 


‘Russell, Ont. 
‘Winona, Minn. 
‘Stratford, Ont. 
-Cchoes, N.Y. 

- North Gower, Ont. 
* Mattawa, Ont. 
‘Sherbrooke, Que. 


St. John, N.B. 


‘Wallace, N.S. 


-- Almonte, Ont. 
. St. Elmo, Ont. 


onal 





aes hg 


Munro, J. H.. 

Murray, S Pate ~ ee 
Nelson, J. S.. |. 
Nelson, W. E.. 


Brien, C.°'W., -B.A.. 


O’Neill, J. M.. 
Parris, N; D..  .. 
wercn,. DS.) BA... 
Pavey, H. L.. 
Peterson, G. R.. 
Puddington, B. A.. 


xehfuss, W. N., B.A... 


Saunders, W. E.. 
Scott, W.. Pat 
Secord, W. H.. 
pnaw, D; Le B.. 
Slack, M. R.. 
Steeves, E. O.. 
Stowell, F. E.. 


Strong, N. W., B.A.. 


Taggart, E. A.. 
Thomas, S. B.. 
Townsley R. H.. 
Truax, W.. 


Turner, G. H., B.A.. 


Warren, J. G.. 
White, S. G.. 
Wilson, A.. 


4b 
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. Maxville, Ont. 
.St. John, N:B. 
.Ottawe, Ont. 
- Montreal, Que. 
.. Montreal, Que. 
. Massera, N.Y. 
. Highlands, Barbadoes, W.I. 
- Montreal, Que. 
- Londor, Ont. 
- Toys Hill, Ont. 
. St. John, N.B. 


Ssridgewater, N.S. 


. Woodstock, N.B. 

. Montreal, Que. 

. Brantford, Ont. 

. Portland, Me. 
..Parnham, Que. 

. Upper Sackville, N.B. 
.. Worcester, Mass. 

. Cambria, Que. 
.. Ottawa, Ont. 

. Barbadoes, B.W.T1. 

. Montreal, Que. 
..Farnhan, Que, 

. Baie Verte, N.B. 

. Montreal, Que. 

. Ottawa, Ont. 

. Russell, Ont. 
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LHIRD YEAR. 
PIZE LIST. 


THIRD YEAR PRIZEMAN, 


J. L. ROBINSON, of St. Marys, Ont. 


SUTHERLAND MEDALLIST, 
J. GRAHAM WILLMoRE, of Montreal, Que. 


McGILL MEDICAL SOCIE.Y SENIOR PRIZES: 
D. W. McKEcHNIE, First Prize. 
W. G. CAMPBELL, Second Prize. 


HONOURS IN AGGREGATE OF ALL SUBJECTS. 


Robinson, J. L. 6. Atkinson, H. S. 
Nutter, J. A. ‘B.A. | Yorston, F. P., M.A. 
Fyshe, J. C., A.B. 8, sellery, A. C. 
Willmore, J. G. ws Chipman, W. W. 


Charman, FEF. D. 


HONOURS IN CLINICAL CHEMISTRY. 
Miller, V. L., B.A. 20. Ainiey, W. E. 
Sellery, A. C. Charman, F. D. 
Wood, W. H. Folkins, C. G. 


Douglas, E., B.A. 
Fisher, E. M. 

Greenwood, W. T. 
McLachlan, D. C., 


Yorston, F. P., M.A. 


Stewart, J. A. 
Lincoln, W. A. 
Robinson, J. L. 


Fraser, S. 

Graham, R. W. 
Hogan, F. J. 
Keys, M. J. 
MacKid, L. S. 
Nutter, oJ. 2A. BAS 
styles, W. A. L. 


Winfrey, W. C., BL. 


Arnold, D. R,, B.A. Wright, G. A. 
Black, J. C. 32. Chipman, W. W. 


Lauchiand, L. C., B.A. 


McLeod, W. A. 
Nelles, T. R. B. 
Richardson, C. A. 
Rogers, J. T., B.A. 
Wood, H. G. 


Coffin, J. W. 
Eyshe, J. C., A.B. 
Hotchkiss, E. A. 
Lippiatt, H. T. 
McKenty, F. 


Richardson, C. A. C., B.A. 


White, P. G. 
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HONOURS IN 


Chipman, W. W. 
Willmore, J. G. 
Nutter, J. A., B.A. 
Robinson, J. L. 
McIntosh, L. de C. 
wWorston. KF’. P.; M.A. 
Lincoln, W. A, 
mippiatt;. 1. T. 
McKenty, F. 
Stewart, J. A. 


HONOURS IN GENERAL 


rysue, J; C., A.B. 
Nutter, J. A., B.A. 
Robinson, J. 
Willmore, J. 
Charman, F. 
Faulkner, J. 
Coflin, J. W. 
Yorston, F. P., M.A. 
Crowell, B. C., B.A. 


POOP 


HONOURS 


Murphy,. H. H., B.A. 
Atkinson, H. 8S. 
Coffin, J. W. 
Robinson, J. L. 
Sellery, A. C. 
Stewart, J. A. 
Charman, F. D. 
Crowell, B. C., B.A. 
Gibson, G. M. 
Gillis, J. E. 

Fraser, S. 

Fyene; dC. AB: 
Alford, J. H. 
Dillon, W. P. 
Hotchkiss, E. A. 
Rankin, A. C. 
Ainley, W. E., B.A. 
Chipman, W. W. 
Keys, M. J. 
Lippiatt, HB. T. 
McIntosh, L. de C. 
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11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


16. 


18. 
19. 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 


28. 


34. 


37. 


44, 


HYGIEN}®. 


Miller, V. L., B.A. 
Chisholm, H. A. 
Dillon, W. P. 
Cook, W. J. 
McLachlan, D. C. 
Charman, F. D. 
Rankin, A. C. 
Howitt, H. O. 
Markson, 8S. M. 


PATHOLOGY. 


Berry... Ef. 

Grant, N. P. 
Chipman, W. W. 
Alford, J. H. 
Martin, J. C. 
Meakins, J. C. 
Murphy, H. H., B.A. 
Howitt, H. O. 
Sellery, A. C. 


IN OBSTETRICS. 


Faulkner, J. A., B.A. 
Fisher, E. M. 

Gibson, R. 

Harrison, L. L., B.A. 


Johnson, J. G. W., M.A. 


White, P. G. 
Grant,. Nae. 
Price, Jos. 
Yorston, F. P., M.A. 
Cook, W. J. 
Greenwood, W. T. 
Kerr, FAs: 
Nutter, J. A., B.A. 
Preston, C. E. 
Rogers, J. T., B.A. 
Wilson, O. M. 
Douglas, E., B.A. 
Bonin, R. P. 
Howitt, H. O. 


Richardson, C. A. C., B.A. 


Smith, W. A., B.A. 
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HONOURS IN OBSTETRICS. 


McKenty, F. 
wecLachlan, D. C., 
Martin, J. C. 
Gilroy, J. R. 
Losier, A. J. 
Warwick, W. 


49. 


Dunn, J. F. 
Gormely, J. Cc, 
Willmore, J. G. 
Wood, W. H. 
Wright, G. A. 


HONOURS IN CLINICAL SURGERY. 


Willmore, J. G. 
McKenty, F. 
Yorston, F. P., M.A. 
Dillon, W. P. 

Eaton, C. E. 
Faulkner, J. A., B.A. 
Mord, Hs. 

Fyshe, J. C., A.B. 
Losier, A. J. 
Wilson, T, R.,: BwA. 
Charman, F. D. 
Crowell, B. C., B.A. 
Douglas, E., B.A. 
Fraser, S, 

Harrison, 15-L. BA. 
Keys, M. J. 

Lincoln, W. A. 
MackKid, L. S. 
Miller; V. L., B.A. 
Nutter, J. A., B.A. 
Reford, L. L.,. B.A. 
Robinson, J. .L 
Wright, G. A, 


24. 


Crack, «1. ti sick 

Dunn, J. F, 

Gibson, R. 

Gillis, J. E. 

Gormely, J. C, 

Lippiatt, H. T. 

Martin, J. C. 

Meakins, J. C. . 
Miller, C. 

Murphy, H. H., B.A. 

Rogers; J/°T., “Bi A. : 
stewart, J. A. 

Wood, H. G. 

Wood, W. H. 


HONOURS IN CLINICAL MEDICINE. 


2obinson, J. L, 
Atkinson, H. §. 
White, P. G. 
Yorston, F. P., M.A. 
Ainley, L. T., B.A. 
Nutter, J. A., B.A. 
Reford, L. L., B.A, 
Wood, H. G. 
Charman, F. D. 
Coffin, J. W. 
Rankin, A. C, 
Kegers, J. ‘T; B.A; 
Sellery, A. C, 
Chipman, W. W. 


15, 


17, 


Grant, N. P. 
Richardson, C. A. 
Gibson, G. M. 
Gillis, J. E. 
Graham, R. W. 
Harrison, . ‘L.; B.A, 
Meakins, J. C, 
Howitt, H. oO. 
Stewart, J. A. 
Cook, W. J. 
Crack, I. E. B.A. 
Fraser, S. 
McKenty, F. 
Preston, C. BE. 
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HONOURS IN BACTERIOLOGY: 


11. 
Myshe, J. C., A.B. 
Lippiatt, H. T. 13. 
Nutter, J. A., B.A. 
Alford, J. H. 
Sellery, A. C. 16. 
Robinson, J. L. 17. 
Coffin, J. W. 
McIntosh, L. de C. 19. 


Atkinson, H. S. 
Miller, V. L., B.A. 


Dillon, W. P. 
Rogers, J. T., B.A. 
Faulkner, J. A., B.A. 
McKenty, F. 
Yorston, F.. P., M.A. 
Wood W. H. 
Lincoln, W. A. 
Stewart, J. A. 
Harrison,-L. L., B.A. 
Reford, L. L., B.A. 


HONOURS IN PHARMACOLOGY. 


Robinson, J. L. 10. 
Fyshe, J. C., A.B. 
Atkinson, H. S. 12. 
Nutter, J. A., B.A. 13. 
Miller, V. L., B.A. 14. 
Charman, F. D. ib. 
Ernandez, J. A. 
Lincoln, W. A. 17. 
McKenty, F. 18. 
HONOURS IN MEDICAL 
Nutter, JF. A, BoA. 10. 


Atkinson, H. 38. 
Willmore, J. G. 
Fyshe, J. C., A.B. 
Rankin, A; C. 
Chipman, W. W. 
Gillis, J. E. 
ippiatt,be Ts 


Robinson, J. L. 


McKenzie, R. P. 
White, P. G. 
Chipman, W. W. 
Richardson, C. A. 
Cook; -Wi 
Fraser, S. 

Grant, N. P. 
Rankin, A. C, 
Stewart, J. A. 


JURISPRUDENCE 
Charman, F. D. 
Coffin, J. W. 
Faulkner, J. A., B.A. 
Gibson, G. M. 
Elarrisea, LL. 4s., BoA. 
Markson, S. M. 
Miller, V. L., B.A. 
Murphy, H. H., B.A. 
Rogers; J. T.,; Bea. 
Sellery, A. C. 











THIRD YEAR PASS LIST 


All Subjects. 


The following students, 106 in number, have passed in all the sub- 


Ainley, L. T., B.A. 
Ainley, W. E., B.A. 
Alford, J. H. 
Allum, A. W. 
Atkinson, H. SBS. 
3ailey, G. W. 
entley, J. S., B.A. 
Biaek,’ de. 
Blair, A. K. 
Blakeman, F. W. 
Bonin, R. P. 
Boyd, O. 

3oulter, J H.,- B.A. 
Briggs, J. A. 
Brooks, J. E., B.A. 
Carnochan, W. L. 
Chamberlain, H. B. 
Chandler, A. C. 
Chaplin, H. L. 8. 
Charman, F. D. 
Chipman, W. W. 
Church, H.- C. 
Corn? J..°- Ws 
Cook, W.. J. 
Crack, I. E., B.A. 
Cram, W. J. 
Crowell, B. C., B.A. 
Cumming, W. G. 
Davidson, H. D. J. 
Dickson, W. H. 
Dillon, W. P. 
Douglas, E., B.A. 
Eaton, C. E. 


Faulkner, J. A., B.A. 


Fisher, BE. M. 
Folkins, C. G. 
Ford, H. S&S. 


jects of the Third Year, viz.:—Pathology, Pharmacology and Thera- 
peutics, Hygiene and Bacteriology, Medical Jurisprudence, Medicine, 
Suree:y, Clinical Chemistry and Obstetrics. 


Fraser, 8S. 

Kerr, 2s. 

Keys, M. J. 
Lauchland, L. C., B.A. 
Lincoln, W. A. 
Lippiatt; fy a: 
Losier, A. J. 
Macdonald, R. St. J., B.A. 
MacKenzie, A. B. 
MacKenzie, W. A. 
McDiarmid, C. A. 
McDonald, 8S. H. 
McEachern, I. W. T. 
McGuigan, J. D. 
McIntosh, L. de C. 
McKeuty, F. 
McKenzie, R. P. 
McLachlan, D. C. 
Martin, J. C. 
Meakins, J. C. 

Miller, C. 

Miller, V. L., B.A. 
Munro, J. H. 

Murphy, H. H., B.A. 
Murray, J. S. 

Nagle, S. M. 

Nelson, J. S. 

Ness, W. 

Nutter, J. A., B.A. 
Park, A. W. 

Preston, C. E. 

Quain,. B: P. 

Rankin, A. C. 
Reford, L. L., B.A. 
Richardson, C. A. 
Richardson, C. A. C., B.A. 
Robinson, J. L. 











Fyshe, J C., A.B. 
Gibson, G. M. 
Gibson, R. 

Gillis, J. EB. 
Gilmour, @. R. 
Gilroy, x: R. 
Gormeley, J. C. 
Gow, R. J. 

IN SP: 


Greenwood, W. T. 


Grant, 


Harrison, li. L., B.A. 


Howitt, H. oO. 
Hutchinson, J. W. 


Johnson, J. G. W.., 


Judson, A. H. 


Kenny, R. W. 


In addition to those whose names appear ou the above list, 
having passed in all the Subjects of the Third Year, the following 


have passed in:— 


Arnold, D. R., B: A. 
Dunn, J. F. 
Ernandez, J. A. 
Gillis, J. H. 


Arnold, D. R., B.A. 
Crosby, P. C. 
Dunn, J. F. 
Gillis, J. H. 
Graham, R. W. 
Hogan, F. J. 


Chisholm, H. A. 
Crosby, P. C. 
Graham, R. W. 
Hogan, F. J. 
Hotchkiss, E. A. 


Rogers, 
Scott, Walter. 
Sellery, A, C. 
Smith, C. 
Stewart, J. A. 
Steeves, E. O. 
Stowell, 
Warren, J: G. 
Warwick, 
White, P. G. 
Willmore, J. G. 
Wilson, A. 


Wood, H. G. 


M.A. Wood, W. H. 
Wright, G. A. 


Yorston, F. P., M.A. 


PHARMACOLOGY. 
Hogan, FY J. 
Hotchkiss, E. A. 
Markson, S. M. 
Price, Jos. 


PATHOLOGY. 
Hotchkiss, E, A. 
Inksetter, F. S. 
MackKid, L. S. 
Markson, S. M. 
Price, Jos. 
Rilance, C. D, 


HYGIENE. 


McLeod, W. A. 
Markson, S. M. 
Rilance, C. D. 


Sims, Hs. As 
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Smith, W. A., B.A. 
Wigle, ©. A. 

Wilson, T. R., B.A. 
Winfrey, W. C., B.L. 


Sims, H. A. 
Smith, W. A., 
Wigle, C. A. 
Wilson, O. M. 
Wilson, T. R., B.A. 


B.A, 


Smith, W. A., B.A. 
Wigle, C. A. 
Wilson, CO. M. 
Wilson, T. R.. B.A 








¢ 
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MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE, 


Arnold, D. R., B.A. McDonaid, J. C. Smith, W. A., B. A. 
Dunn, J. F. MacKid, Il. S. Waterman, C., 
Ernandez, J. A. McLeod, W. A. Wigle, ©. A. 
aly ES TB: Markson, S. M. Wilson, O. M. : 
Hogan, F. J. Price, Jos. Wilson, T. R., B.A. ; 
Hotchkiss, E. A. Rilance, C. D. Winder, J. A, B.A. . 
Inksetter, F. 8. Sims, H. A. Winfrey, W. C., B.L. 
CLINICAL MEDICINE. . 
Arnold, D. R., B.A. Hotchkiss, E. A. Sims, H. A. 4 
Crosby; FP. °C. MackKid, L. S. Shillington, R. N. W. 
Peiy. as: BS Price, Jos. Wilson, O. M. 
Ernandez, J. A. Rilanece, C. D. Winfrey, W. C., B.L. 


Graham, R. W. 


CLINICAL SURGERY. 





Arnold; DD: R:j BA. MackKid, L. 8S. Smith, W. A., B.A. 
Crosoy;) Ps c. Mcleod, W. A. Wigle, C. A. 

Dunn, J. F. Markson, S. M. Wilson, O. M. 
Ernandez, J. A. Price, Jos. Wilson, T. R., B.A. 
Graham, R. W. tilance, C. D. Winder, J. B., B.A. 
Hogan, F. J. Shillington, R. N. W. Winfrey, W. C., B.L. 


CLINICAL CHEMISTRY. 





Arnold, D. R., B.A. McDonald, J. C. Sweeney, J. L., B.A. 
Chisholm, H. A. MackKid, L. S. Styles, W. A. L. 
Hunn, J. FE. McLeod, W. A. Waterman, C. 
Ernandez, J. A. Markson, S. M. Wigle, C. A. 
Gil, F. D. B. Nelles, T. R. B: Wilson, O. M. 
Gourley, H. B., B.A... Price, - Jos. Wilson, T. R., B.A. 
Graham, R. W. Rilance, C. D. Winder, J. B., B.A. 
Hogan, F, J. Sims, HA: Winfrey, W. C., B.L. 
Hotchkiss, FE. A. Smith, W. A., B.A. 

OBSTETRICS. , 
Arnold, D. R., B.A. Inksetter, F. S. Smith, W. A., B.A. 
Crosby, P. C. MackKid, L. S. Wigle, C. A. 
Dunn, J. F. McLeod, W. A. Wilson, O. M. y 
Ernandez, J. A. Markson, S. M. Wilson, T. R., B.A. 4 
Graham, R. W. Price, Jos. Winder, J. B., B.A. 2 
Hogan, F. J. Rilance, C. D. Winfrey, W. C., B.L. 
Hotchkiss, E. A. Sims, i. A. 





Dunn, J. F. 
Ernandez, J. A. 
Graham, R. W. 
Hogan, F. J. 
Hotchkiss, E. A. 
MacKid, L. S. 
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BACTERIOLOGY. 


McLeod, W. A. 
Markson, S. M. 
Price, Jos. 
tilance, C. D. 
Sims, H. A. 
Smith, W. 


A., B.A. 


Sweeney, J. L., B.A. 


Styles, W. A. 
Wilson, O. M. 
Wilson, T. R., 
Winder, J. B., 


Winfrey, W. C 


Lu, 


B.A. 
B.A, 


F 


Bb. 
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SECOND YEAR. 


PRIZES AND HONOURS. 
SECOND YEAR PRIZEMAN, 


H. C. MERSEREAU, Doaktown,. N.B. 


SENIOR ANATOMY PRIZE, 
H. C. MBERSEREAU, Doaktown, N.B. 


McGILL MEDICAL SOCIETY IUNIOR PRIZES: 
D. L. S. Likpuy, B.A., First Prize. 
L. DE C. McINtosu, Second Prize. 


HONOURS IN AGGREGATE OF ALL SUBJECTS. 


Mersereau, H. C. 8. Nelles; ‘T.. RB. 
MacDermot, J. H. 9, Henderson, E. H., B.A, 
Tees, F. J., B.A. 10. Burgess, H. C. 
Scrimger, F.. A, C., B.A. 11. S0agdy, dB Bess 
Leslie, H. A. 12. Likely, D. S., B.A. 
Moffatt, C. F., B.A. 3. Robertson, B. W. 


Dykes, J. W. 


PHYSIOLOG Y—HONOURS. 


Mersereau, H. C. Li Leslie, H, A. 

Tees, FE. J., B.A. 8. Burgess, H. C. 
MacDermot, J. H. 9. Cumming, A., B.A. 
Moffatt, C. F., B.A. Dykes, J. W. 
Nelles, T. R. B. Hanington, J. W. B. 


scrimeger, EF. A. C., B.A. 


PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY—HONOURS. 


MacDermot, J. H. 14, McMeekin, R. J., M.D. 
sour CA Robertson, A. R. 
Leslie, H. A. 16. Moffatt, C. F., B.A. 
Munro, J. A. a Wy §= Dowler, W. H. 
Sullivan, J. A. Keddy, O. B. 

Tees F. J., B.A. 19. Burgess H. C. 

Dougan, B. H. 20. Scrimger, F. A. C., B.A. 
Lindsay, E. A. 21. Waterman, C. 

Mason, J. H. 22. Raiph, “Asi, apse. 
Wilkinson, W. M. 28. Mersereau, H. C, 
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PRACTICAL 


Cumming, A., B.A. 24, 


Henderson, E. H., B.A. 
Weldon, R. C., Jr. 


28. 


HEMISTRY—HONOURS. 


Dykes, J. W. 
Hanington, J. W. B. 
Miller, A. P. 
Pruyn, W. G., B.A. 
Mulligan, J. W. 


HISTOLOGY—HONOURS. 


Tees, F. J., B.A. 14. 


MacDermot, J. H. 
Cumming, A., B.A. 
Brown, G. T. 
Alguire, A. R. 

Leslie, H. A. 
MeMeekin, R. J., M.D. 
Hanington, J. W. B. 
Mersereau, H. C. 


Moffatt, C. F., B.A. ya 


Scrimger, F. A. C., B.A. 
McLean, J. D. 
Tull, J. A. C. 


Brown, F. F. 

Dougan, B. H. 

Dykes, J. W. 
Hanington, D. P. 
Henderson, E. H., B.A. 
Nelles, T. R. B. 
Robertson, B. W. 
Sullivan, J. A. 
Turnbull, E. G. 

Likely, D. S., B.A. 
Miller, A. P. 

Mohr, F. W. C. 
Muckleston, H. S., M.A, 
Petersky, S. 

Robertson, A. R. 
Ryan, F.. McD., B.A. 
Soady, J. H., B.A. 


ORGANIC CHEMISTRY—HONOURS. 


Likely, D. S., B.A. 23. 
Pruyn, W. G., B.A. 24, 


Mersereau, H. C. 


Moffatt, C..F.,. B.A. 26. 


MacDermot, J. H. 
Shaw, R. M. 
Viner, N., B.A. 


Dykes, J. W. 30. 


Paterson, W. J., B-A. 
Tees, F. J., B.A. 
Leslie, H. 
Soady, J. H.,. B.A. 
Hanington, J. W. B. 


McNaughton, W. B. 26. 


Walxker,. Jj -J., B.A: 


Brown, G. T. 36. 


Cumming, A., B.A. 


A, 30. 


McMurtry; S. O., B.A. 
Dudderidge, C. R., B.A. 
Wood, G. O. * 
Finigan, J. F. 
Henderson, E. H., B.A. 
Robertson, B. W. 
Sullivan, J. A. 

Scott, W. J., B.A. 
Tierney, J. E. 

Weldon, R. C. 
Chandler, H. B. 
Mabee, O. R., Ph.B. 
Muckleston, H. S., M.A 
Ralph, A. J., Ph.B. 
Sinclair, E. C. 

Valin, R. E. 

Young, CGC. A. 
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ORGANIC CHEMISTRY—HONOURS. 


Scrimger, F. A. C., B.A. 
Loggie, W. S. 

Burgess, H. C. 

Mercer, T. C, 

Pale S.A. ©: 


INORGANIC 


MacDermot, J. H. 
Leslie, H. A, 
Scrimger. F. A. © , B.A. 
Likely, D. S., B.A. 
McDonald, J. A., B.A. 
Pruyn, W. G., B.A. 
Mersereau, H. C. 
Dudderidge, C. R., B.A. 
Robertson, B. W. 
Sullivan, J. A. 

urn bull; 3... G. 

Tees, F. J., B.A. 


ANATOMY— 


Mersereau, H. C. 
MacDermot, J. H. 
Burgess H. C. 
McMeekin, R. J., M.D. 
Scrimger, F. A. C., B.A. 


40. Hume, G. M. 
Miller, A. P. 

2. McDonald, J. A., B.A, 
Ryan, F. McD., B.A. 


ee 


CHEMISTRY—HONOURS. 


13 soady, Jd. H., BA 
14. McNaughton, W. B. 
15 Henderson, E. H., B.A. 
Valin, R. E. 
af. Muckleston, H. S., M.A. 
18. Dykes, J. W. 
19. Moffatt, C. F., B.A. 
20. Hanington, J. W. B. 
McMurtry, 8S. O., B.A. 
22. Mercer, T. C. 
Ryan, F. MeD. 


HONOURS. 
6. Tull: iy Aste. 


¥; Henderson, E. H., B.A. 
8. Dykes, J. W. 

9. Tees, F, J., B.A: 

10. Muckleston, H. S., M.A. 


PHARMACOLOGY—HONOURS., 


Moffatt, C. F., B.A. 
Dykes, J. W. 

Soady, J. H., B.A: 
Nelles, T. R. B. 
Robertson, B. W. 
Tees, F. J., B.A. 
Alguire, A. R. 
Henderson, EF. H., B.A. 


Siesta. He KS 


Mersereau, H. C. 
Tull; “ae. 
Mercer, T. C. 
Viner, N. 

Young, C. A, 
Richards, H. T. F. 


16. McMeekin, R. J., M.D. 
17; Burgess, H. C. 
Likely, D. S. 
Mackay, M. E. 
Scrimger, F. A. C., B.A, 

21. Dudderidge, C. R., B.A. 
Hume, G. M. 
MacDermot, J. H. 
Margolese, O. 

Ryan, F. McD. 

26. Covernton, C. F. 
Hanington D. P. 
Mason, J. H. 

Scott, W. J. 
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SECOND YEAR PASS LIST. 


All Subjects, 


The following gentlemen, 82 in number, have completed their Se- 


cond Year Examinations, which comprise the following subjects:~- 


Anatomy, Practical Anatomy, Chemistry, Practical Chemistry, Phy- 


Siology, Practical Physiology, Histology and Materia Medica. 


Alford, J. H. 
Alguire, A. R. 
Brown, F., F. 
Burgess, H. C. 
Carnochan, W.. iL: C. 
Chisholm,.H..A., B.A. 
Connor, E.  L. 


Costello, J. W. W. B.A. 


Crosby, P. C, 
Cumining, A., B.A. 
Davidson, H. D. 
Dougen, B. H. 
Dowier, W. H. 


Dudderidge, C. R., B.A. 


Dykes, W. 
Ferguson, W. H. 
Finigan, J. F. 
Portin: C.F. R.. BuAL 
Gibson, G. M, 
Gibson, R. 

Gilioy, J. R. 
Graham, R. W. 
Grimmer, R. D. 
Hanington, D. P. 
Harrison, L. L., B.A. 
Heagerty, J. J. 
Henderson, E. H., B.A. 
Hogan, F. J. 
Horsfall, F. L., B.A. 
Hume, G. M. 
Hynes, W. T. 
Judson, A. H. 
Leslie, H. A. 
Likely, D. S., B.A. 
Lundie, J. A. 
MacDermet, J. H. 


McNaughton, W. B. 
Markson, S. M. 
Margoiese, O. 

Mason, J. H. 

Mercer, T. C. 
Mersereau, H. C. 

Miller, A. P. 

Mohr, F. W. C. 
Moffatt,-C. F., B.A: 
Mueckleston, H. S., M.A. 
Mulligan, J. W. 

Munro, J. A, 

Nagle, S. M. 

Nelles, T. R. B. 
Prendergast, A. R.,: B.A. 
Price, J: 0. 

Pruyn, W. G., B.A. 
Richards, E. T. F. 
Richardson, C. A. C., B.A. 
Robertson, A. R. 
Robertson, B. W. 

Ryan, F. McD., B.A. 
Scott, W. J., B.A. 
Scrimger, F, A. C., B.A. 
Sims, H. A. 

Sinclair, E. E. 

Soady, J.-H, B.A: 
Styles, W. A. L. 
Sullivan, J. A. 

Tees, F. J., B.A. 
Tierney, J. E. 

Lh iblls. JAA; Co 

Turnbull, E. G. 

Valin, R. E. 

Viner, N., B.A. 
Warwick, W. 











McDonald, J. Az, 


McIntosh, G. J. 


MeMeekin, R. J., 
McMurtry, S. O., 
McMurtry, W. C., 


Wilson, O. M. 


In addition to those whose names appear on the above list, as 


having passed in all the subjects of the Second Year, the following 


have passed in:— 


Bonelli, J. V., B.A. 
Brown, G. T. 
Cameron, A. B. 
Covernton, C. F. 
Duggan, R. G. 
Gaudet, E. A., B. A. 


Hanington, J. W. B. 


Henry, E. G., B.A. 


Covernton, C. F, 
Ewart, D. 
Frolkins,’ CC: G. 


Hanington, J. W. B. 


Henry, BE. G., B.A. 


Auld, J. W. 

Bonelli, J.. V., B.A. 
Brown, G. T. 
Covernton, C. F. 
Duggan, R. G. 
Gaudet, E. A., B.A. 
Gill, F. D. 
Hanington, J. W. B. 


Auld, J. W. 
Brown, G. T. 
Cameron, A. B. 
Ewart, D. 
Fairie, J. A. 


Phi 
») 
~~ 


B.A. Wilson, T. R., B.A. 

Winder, J. Bi BA 
M.D. Winfrey; W. C., B.L. 
B.A. Wood, H. G. 


Younes, Co 


PHARMACY. 
TLE Witt; TS J. 
King, J. L. 
Kine, «8. 8s. 
Loggie, W. S. 
MacDonald, J. P 
MacKay M. RE. 
MacLean, J. D. 


SMeMicking, A. E. T. 


PHARMACOLOGY. 


King, S. S. 


McMicking, A. EB. T. 


Rilance, C. D. 


HISTCLOGY. 
Henry, E. G., B.A. 
Joughins, J. L. 

i 4G bok OS EEN BP 

King, S. S. 
Loggie, W. S. 
MacDenald, J. P. 
MacKay, M. E. 
MacLean, J. D. 


ANATOMY. 
King S. S. 
Loggie W. S. 
MacDonald, J. P. 
MacLean, J. D. 


Petersky, S. 
Raftery, C. R. 
Rommel, E. 
Sawyer, A. R. 
Somerville, H. A. 
Wilkinson, W. M. 
Wood, G. O, 
Wotherspoon, H. C. 


Rommel, E. 
sawyer, A. R. 
Somerville, H. A, 
Wilkinson, W. M. 
Wood, G. O. 


McLeod W. A. 
McMicking, A. E. T. 
Petersky, S. 
Rommel, E. 
Sawyer, A. R. 
Somerville, H. A. 
Wilkinson, W. M. 
Wood, G. O. 


McDonald, J. C. 
McMicking, A. E. T. 
Petersky, S. 

Wood, G. O. 
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Auld, J. W: 

Brown, G. T. 
Covernton, C. F. 
Ewart, D. 
Hanington, J. W. B. 
Henry, E. G., B.A. 
Hewitt, T. J. 

King, 8S. 8S. 


INORGANIC 


Ewart, D. 
Hanington, J. W. B. 
Henry, E. G., B.A. 
Loggie, W. S. 
MacKay, M. E. 


PRACTICAL 


Auld, J. W. 

Brown, G. F. 

Ewart, D. 

Folkins, C. G. 
Garcelon, W. S., B.A. 
Hanington, J. W. B. 
Hewitt, T. J. 

Keddy, O. B. 
Lindsay, E. A. 


Bonelli, J. V., B.A. 
Brown, G. T. 
Budyk, J. S. 


Cameron, A. B. 
Chandler, A. B. 


Dalton; J. T. 
Duggan, R. G. 
Hwart, D. 

Fairie, J. A. 
Gaudet, E. A., B.A. 
Greene, H. B. 
Hanington, J. W. B. 
Henry, .E G., B.A. 
Hewitt, T. J. 
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PHYSIOLOGY. 


Leggie W. S. 
MacDonald, J. P. 
Mackay, M. E. 
MacKid, L. S. 
MacLean, J. D. 
McDonald, J. C. 
McLeod, W. A. 


MacLean, J. D. 
Paterson, W. J., B.A. 
Petersky, S. 

Ralph, A. J., Ph.B. 
Rommel, E. 


MacDonald, J. P 
Mackay, M. E. 
MacLean, J. D. 
McDonald, J. C. 
McLeod, W. A. 
MeMicking, A. E. T. 
Raftery, Cy 


Ralph, As: ds PRE. 


ORGANIC 


Keddy, O. B. 

King, 5 ks 

King, S. 8S. 
Lindsay, A. E. 
Loggie, W. 5S. 
MacDonald, J. P 
MacKay, M. E. 
MacLean, J. D. 
McDonald, J. C. 
McLeod, W. A. 
McMicking, A. E. T. 
Mabee, O. R., Ph.B. 
Paterson, W. J., B.A. 
Fetersky, S. 


Petersky, S. 
Rommel, E. 
Sawyer, A. R. 
somerville, H. A. 
Sweeney, J. L., B.A. 
Wilkinson, W. M. 
Wood, G. O. 


CHEMISTRY. 


Somerville, H. A. 
Waterman, C. 
Wilkinson, W. M. 
Wood, G. O. 


CHEMISTRY. 


ftommel, E. 
Ship, A. P. 
Smith, W. A. 
Somerville, H. A. 
Waterman, C. 
Weldon, R. C. 
Wigle, C. A. 
Wilkinson, W. M. 


CHEMISTRY. 


talph, A. J., Ph.B. 
Ritchie, C. A. 
Rothwell, O. FE. 
tommel, EB. 

Shaw R. M. 
Somerville, H. A, 
Sweeney, J. L., B.A. 
Walker, J. J., BA. 
Waterman, C. 
Wilkinson, W. M. 
Weldon, C. R. 
Wood, G. O. 
Wotherspoon, H. C. 
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PAIRS TY RAR. 


PRIZES AND HONOURS. 


FIRST YEAR PRIZEMAN, 


C. S. Wiiigams, of Tyne Valley, P.E.TI. 


JUNIOR ANATOMY PRIZE, 


robes MACDONALD, Alma., N.B. 


HONOURS IN AGGREGATE 0O 


Williams, C. §S. 8. 
Donnelly, J. H. 9, 
Crowe, H.S., B.A. 10, 
MacDonald, P. A. 41. 
Hunter, A. W. 12. 
Fraser, D. R. 13, 
McArthur, R. IL. 14. 


mpm 
i 


Hillman, O. S. 
Mair, W. L. 
Sheahan, J. J. 
Sims, H. L. 
Allen: Fi 3G. na 
Flegg, R. F. 
Turnbull, J. W. 


PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY—HONOURS. 


Fraser, R. D. 20. 
Patterson, W. J., B.A. 21. 


Crowe, H.S., B.A. 2 
Michaud, N. 2 
Williams, C. S. 
Groves, O. M. 


Donnelly, J. H. 26. 


Elliott, M. H. 


McNaughton, G. K. 28. 


Allen, H. C. B. 


McLeod, J. M. 30. 


MacDonald, P. A. 


McMillan, J. A. 32. 


Hillman, O. S. 
Hunter, T. Vv. 
Greene, T. B., B.A. 
Hunter, A. W. 
Payne, G. A. L. 
White, J. H. 


Sheahan, J. J. 
Malcolm, D. C. 
Turnbull, J. W. 
Dearborn, H. F. 
Flege, R. F. 
Mair, W. L. 
Kinloch, C. A. 
Wilson, A. A. 
Clarke, F. C. 
Henderson, S. 
McNaughton, A. 
Sims, H. L. 
Hollbrook, R. E. 
Kelly, A. E, 
Wolff, E. K. 


oT facia! * Cadel . 
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BACTERIOLOGY—HONOURS. 


MacArthur, R. S. 


pudaykK J. .S. es 


Lomer, T, A. 


MacDonald, P. A. 9. 


Williams, C, §S. 


Hillman, O. S. 
Sims, dé... Ts. 
Thomson, G. D. 
Crowe, H. S. B.A. 
Lindsay, E. A. 


BIOLOGY--HONOURS. 


MacDonald, P. A. y 6 
Crowe, H. S., B.A. 8. 
Williams, C. S. 9. 


Clarke, F. C. 
Hillman, O. §S. 
McMeekin, J. R., M.D. 


Lindsay, E. A. 
Turnbull, J. W. 
MacArthur, R. S. 
Sheahan, J. J. 
Sims, H. L. 


PHYSTOLOGY—HONOURS. 


MacArthur, R. S. ait. 


Donnelly, J. H. 
Sims, H. L. 13 
Williams, C. S. 


Weldon, R. C., Jr. 16. 


Fraser, D. R. 
MacDonald, P. A. 
McDiarmid, J. S. 
Clarke, F. C. 
Lomer, T. A. 


Crowe, H. S., B.A. 
Shaw, R. MclL.,B.A. 
Christie, H. H. 
Greene, T. B.; B.A. 
Allen, H. C. B. 
Gurd, F. B. 
Hunter, A. W. 
Hunter, T. V. 
Walker, J. J., B.A. 


HISTOLOG Y—HONOURS. 


Allen, H. C..B, 


MacDonald, P. A. 20. 


McMillan, J. A. 
Payne, G. A. L. 


Lomer, T. A, 23. 


McArthur, C. O. 
Gurd, F. B. 


Hillman, O. S. 26. 


Weldon, R. C., Jr. 
Sims, H. §S. 

Hunter, A. W. 
Kerfoot, H. W. 
Lindsay, BE. A., B.A. 
Patterson, W. J., B.A. 
Thomson, G. D. 
Williams, C. 8. 
Greene, T. B., B.A. 
Munro, A. R. 


reat, Go ES 


Clarke, F. C. 
Hammond, J. F. 


Mair, W. L. 
MacArthur, R. S. 
Malcolm, D. C. 
Shaw, R. Mcl., BA. 
Baird, W. S. 

Budyk, J. S. 
Holibrook, R. E. 
Johnson, B. F. 
Kinloch, C. A, 
Mabee, O. R., Ph.B. 
Rothwell, O. E., B.A. 
Sheahan, J. J. 
Wilson, A. A, 
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PRACTICAL ANATOMY-- 


MacDonald, P. A. 
Williams, C. S. 
Allen, H. C. B. 
Baird, W. S. 

Mair, W. L. 
Lomer, T. A. 
Sheahan, J. J. 
Donnelly, J. H. 
Shaw, R. McL., B.A. 
Rothwell, O. E., 
Wilson, A. A. 
Clarke, F. C. 


B.A. 
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16, 





-HONOURS., 


Gourley, H. B., Ph. B. 


Hunter, A. W. 
Keddy, O. B., B.A. 
Christie; H. H. 
Hunter, T. V. 
MacArthur, R. S. 
Gillies, G. E. 
Hoilbrook, R. E. 
Lindsay, E. A., B.A. 
Malcolm, D. C. 


Ralph, A. J., Ph. B. 


PHYSICS—HONOURS. 


Hunter, A. W. 
Crowe, H. S., B. A. 
Donnelly, J. H. 
Tilley, A. R. 
Weldon, R. C., Jr. 
Williams, Cc. S. 
Sheahan, J. J. 
Greene, T. B., B.A. 
Sims, H. L. 
Turnbull, J. W. 
Walker, J. J., B.A. 
Fraser, D. R. 
Hillman, O. S. 
Christie, H:. H. 
MacArthur, R. §., 
Wilson, A. A, 
Flege, R. F. 
Kelly, A. E. 


Munroe, F. D. 
Kerfoot, H. W. 
Wolff, E. K. 
Thomson, G. D. 
Holden, C. P. 
Kinloch, C, A. 
Payne, G. A. L. 
Howlett, G. P. 
MacDonald, P. A. 
Mair, W. L. 
McNaughton, G. K. 
Gillies, G. E, 
Ryan, E. J. 
McPhee, J. T. 
White, J. H. 
Clarke, F. C. 
Hunter, T. V. 
Monahan, R. J. 
Johnson, B. F. 


INORGANIC CHEMISTRY—HONOURS. 


Donnelly, J. H. 
Fraser, D. R. 
Mlege, R. F. 


Shaw, R. MclL., B.A. 


Crowe, H. S., B.A. 
Williams, C. S, 
Christie, H. H. 
Hunter, A. W. 
Mair, W. L. 
Weldon, R. C., Jr. 
Walker, J. J., B.A. 


Patterson, W. J., B.A. 


13. 
14, 
15, 


17. 
18. 
19. 


20. 


21. 


23. 


Tilley, A. R. 
Keddy, O. B., B.A. 
Munroe, F. D. 
Turnbull, J. W. 
Mabee, O. R., Ph.B. 
Gillies, G. E. 
Allen, H. C. B. 
Field, B. R. 
Hillman, O. S. 
Sheahan, J, J. 
MacDonald, P. A. 
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FIRST YEAR PASS LIST. 


All Subjects. 


The following students, 87 in number. nave passed the examina- 
tion in all the subjects of the First Year, viz.:—Anatomy, Chemistry 


and Physics, Physiology, Histology 


and Bacteriology. 


Allen, H. C. B. 
Auld, J. W. 
Bayley, A. H. 
Bonelli, V. 
Budyk, J. §S. 
Chandler, A. B. 
Clarke, F. C. 
Cole, W. H. 
Crowe, H.S., B.A. 
Dearborn, H. F. 
Donnelly, J. H. 
Duggan, R. G. 
Field, B. R. 
Flegg, R. F. 
Fraser, D, R. 
Fraser, T. B. 
Fripp, G. D. 
Gaudet, E. A., B.A. 
Gillies, G. E. 
Gourley, H. B., Ph.B. 
Green, T. B., B.A. 
Grimmer, R. D. 
Groves, Osler M. 
Gurd, F. B. 
Gunn, A. K. 
Hammond, J. F. 
Hewitt, T. J. 
Hillman, O. 5. 
Hollbrook, R. E. 
Holden, C. P. 
Howlett, G. P. 
Hunter, A. W. 
Hunter, T. V. 
Huycke, A. H. 
Johnson, B. F. 
Joughins, J. L. 
Keddy, O. B. 
Kerfoot, H. W. 


, Biology, Practical Chemistry 


King, S. §S. 
Kinloch, C. A. 
Lindsay, E. A. 
Lomer, T. A. 
MacArthur, R. L. 
MacDonald, P. A. 
McArthur, C. O. 
McCormick, A. 8. 
McDiarmid, J. S. 
McDougall, W. L. 
McIntosh, G. J. 
McLeod, J. M. 
MeMillan, J. A. 
McNaughton, G. K, 
McPhee, J. T. 
Mackid, L. S. 
Mabee, O. R., Ph.B, 
Mair, W. L. 
Malcolm, D. C. 
Michaud, N. 
Monahan, R. J. 
Muir, W. L., B.A. 
Munroe, A. R. 
Munroe, F, D. 
Parsons, W. H. 
Patterson, W. J. 
Payne, G. A. L. 
Peat, G. B. 
Raftery; C€.. R. 
Ralph, A. J., Ph.B. 
Rilance, C. D. 
Robertson, A. R. 
Bothwell, O. F., B.A. 
Sawyer, A. R. 
Scott, W. J., B.A. 
Scott, W. H. 
Shaw, R. McL. 








Sheahan, J. J. 
Sims, H. L. 


somerville, H. A. 


Thomson, G. D. 
Tierney, J. EB. 
Tilley, A. R. 
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Turnbull,' J. W. 
Walker, J. J., B.A. 
Wallace, C. T. 
Weldon, R. C. 
White, J. H. 
Williams, C. §, 


FIRST YEAR. 


In addition to those whose names appear on the above list, as 
having passed in all subjects of the First Year, the following have 


passed in:— 


Baird, W. S. 
Burke, G. H. 

Clarke, F. C. 
Connor, E. L. 
Elliot, M. H. 


Baird, W. S. 
Burke, G. H. 
Christie, H. H., 


Garcelon, W. S. B. A. 


Green, H. B. 
Gross, C. J. 


Baird, W. S. 
Burke, G. H. 
Cameron, A. B. 
Christie, H. H. 
Elliot, M. H. 


Baird, W. S. 
Burke, G. H. 
Cameron, A. B. 
Christie, H. H. 
Conoor, E. L. 
Elliot, M. H. 
Gabie, W. G. 
Gray, E. H. 
Gross, C. J. 


HISTOLOGY. 
Gray, E. H. 
Henderson, FE. 
Kelly, A. -E, 
Lyon, G. R. D. 
Muir, D. H., Jr. 


ANATOMY. 
Henderson, E. 
Hills; HO. 
Kelly, A. B. 
Kelsea, W. H. 
Lyon, G. R. D. 
MacNaughton, A. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 
Gray, E. H. 
Henderson, FE. 
Kelly, A. E. 
Lyon, G. R. D. 


PHYSICS: 
Henderson, E. 


Fils, ‘HH: ©. 
Kelly, A. E. 
Kelsea, W. H. 
Lahey, J. J. 
Lyon, G. R. D. 
MacNaughton, A. 
McDonald, J. N. 


Ritchie, C. A., B.A. 
Shipley, CE. 
Smith, A. B. 
Wilson, A. A. 
Volff, E. K. 


McDonald, J. N. 
Muir, Dr-H,, ‘SF; 
Ritchie, C. A., B.A. 
Wilson, A. A. 
Wolff, EB. K. 


McDonald, J. N. 
Ritchie, C. A., B.A. 
Wilson, A. A. 
Wolff, E. K. 


Morrison, J. C. 


Muir;. DD. 8s Ir 
Ritchie, C. -A., B.A. 
Ryan, E. J. 
Shipley, Cc. E. 
Smith, A. B. 
Wilson, A. A. 
Wolff, E. K. 
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PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 


Baird, W. S. Henderson, E. Ritchie, C. A., B.A. 
Burke, G. H. Kelly, A. E. Ryan, E.. J. 
Christie. H. H. Lahey, J. J. Shipley, C. E. 
Elliot, M. H. Lyon, G. R. D. Smith, A. B. 

Gray, E. H. MacNaughton, A. Wilson, A. A. 
Gross, C. J. McDonald, J. N. Wolff, B. K. 


INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 


Burke, G. H. Gray, E. H. McDonald, J. N. 
Christie, H. H, Henderson, E. Wilson, A. A, 
Elliot, M. H. Kelly, A. E. 

BOTANY. 
Baird, W. S. Bis, FES ch Ritchie, C. A., B.A. 
Bonness, E. J. Kelly, A. BE. Rodrigues, E. T. 
Burke, G. H. Kelsea, W. H. Ryan, E. J. 
Christie, H. H. Lyon, GG. R. D: Shipley, C. E, 
Elliot, M. H. MacNaughton, A. Smith, A. B. 
Gabie, W. G. McDonald, J. N. Wilson, A. A. 
Gray, E. H. McMeekin, R. J.. M.D. Wolff, E. K. 
Gross, C. J. Muir, D. H., Jr. Wright, R. P. 


Henderson, E. 


ZOOLOGY. 
Baird, W. S. Gray, E. H. McDonald, N. J. 
Bornness, E. J. Gross, C. J. McGarvey, O. 
Burke, G. H. Henderson, E. McMeekin, R. J., M.D 
Christie, H. H. Hille, 1, \O. Ritchie, C. A., B.A. 
Connor, E. L. Kelly, A. E. Ryan, BE. J. 
Elliot, M. H. Lyon, G. R. D. Wilson, A. A. 
Gabie, W. G. Muir, BD. Bi a Wright, R. P. 
Gill, F. D. MacNaughton, A. 

BACTERIOLOGY, 

Bonness, E. J. Grose, GC: J, Ryan, E. J. 
Christie, H. H. Hils, H. O. Smith, A. B. 
Elliot. M. H. Lyon, G. R. D. Wallace, C. T. 
Garcelon, W.S., B.A. Muir; D,. oH. JP. Wolff, E. K. 


Gray, E. H. Ritchie, C. A., B.A. 
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MATRIGULATION EXAMINATIONS. 


ENGLISH DICTATION. 
FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER I2TH:+-AFTERNOON, 2 TO 2.30. 


Pass by the other parts and look at the manner in 
which the people of New England have of late carried 
on the whale fishery. Whilst we follow them among 
the trembling mountains of ice, and behold them pene- 
trating into the deepest frozen recesses of Hudson’s 
Bay of Davis’s Straits, whilst we are looking for them 
beneath the arctic circle, we hear that they have pierced 
into the opposite region of polar cold, that they are at 
the antipodes, and engaged under the frozen serpent of 
the South. Falkland Island, which seemed too remote 
and romantic an object for the grasp of national am- 
bition, is but a stage and resting-place in the progress 
of their victorious industry. Nor is the equinoctial 
heat more discouraging to them than the accumulated 
winter of both the poles. We know that whilst some 
of them draw the line and strike the harpoon on the 
coast of Africa, others run the longitude and pursue 
their gigantic game along the coast of Brazil. No sea 
but what is vexed by their fisheries. No climate that is 
not witness to their toils. Neither the perseverance of 
Holland, nor the activity of France, nor the dexterous 
and firm sagacity of English enterprise, ever carried 
this most perilous mode of hard industry to the extent 
to which it has been pushed by this recent people; a 
people who are still, as it were, but in the gristle, and 
not yet hardened into the bone of manhood. 


» {Note for the Presiding Examiner—The Presiding 
Examiner will read the extract three times, the candi- 
dates. writing, it out during the second reading. The 
first-and third readings are respectively intended ‘to give 
the candidates a general idea of the character of the ‘pas- 
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sage, and to guide them in punctuating. As tt 1s of 
great importance that candidates should not be left in @ state 
of uncertainty, the Deputy Exanuner will repeat, on request, 
any word or phrase. He will also inform the candidates 
that obvious attempts to make letters do double duty (é.g., to 
make a letter serve for e or 1) will be regarded as mistakes. 
Full stops and semi-colons are to be indicated by the Pre- 
siding Examiner. | 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 12TH :—MORNING, 9 TO 10.30. 


(Questions 1 and 2 are obligatory). 
~ S = 


‘1. Parse: I told him who had seen the meat that the 


dog stole. 


2. Analyse the sentence given in question I. 


32. Write the abstract nouns which correspond to the 
following adjectives: red, distant, near, able, merry. 
Compare these adjectives and give rules applying to 
them. 


4. Write the possessive plural of deer, man servant, 
church, potato, German. Write (a) a complex sentence 
in which the possessive plural of deer forms part of a 
noun clause; (b) a complex sentence in which the pos- 
sessive plural of potato forms part of an adjective clause; 
(c) a complex sentence in which the possessive plural of 
German forms part of an adverbial clause. 


s. (a) Illustrate the following terms: cognate ob- 
jective, complement of the predicate, objective genitive, 
apposition, gerundial infinitive. 

(b) Write in the passive form: I read the book. 
They occupied the hill that the soldiers were climbing. 


Occupy the town. 


6. Give two examples of each of the following: dis- 
tributive pronoun; the second person singular of the 
past indefinite tense (indicative mood) of a weak verb; 
indefinite pronoun; irregular comparison Of adverbs ; 
feminine suffix of foreign origin; prefix of Teutonic 


(English) origin. 


rate 
vi 
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ENGLISH HISTORY. 

FRIDAY, SEPT. 12TH :—MORNING, 10.30 TO 12.30. 

Answer the last two questions and any four of the others. 
Describe the conquest of Britain by the Angles, 
otis and Jutes, and give some account of their settle- 
ment. 

2. Sketch the reign of Henry III. 

3. Outline the relations of England and France during 
the fifteenth century 

4. What are the mide landmarks of the Reformation 
in England? 

5. Sketch the character and career of Oliver Crom- 
well. 

6. (a) W hat were the leading events of the Seven 
Years’ War 

(b). “ie the chief results of that contest. 

7. Make brief notes on the followi ing subjects: The 
New Forest; the Foreign Possessions of " Henty II. ; the 
Black Death; the Execution of Sir Walter Raleigh ; the 
Dutch in the Medway; the Fall of W alpole; the Battle 
of St. Vincent; the Irish Rebellion of 1 708: the Wal- 
igs Exped ition ; the Abolition of Slievansh 

Assign events to the following dates: 1154; 1264; 
aS 1485; 1640; 1688; 1704; 1775; 1812; 1832, 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 
Prrpay, SEPTEMBER 12TH :—AFTERNOON, 4.30 TO 5.30. 


Write an essay of not less than two pages on any one 
of the following subjects :— 


(a) A Deed of Daring. 
(b) A Summer Holiday. 
(c) A Recent Invention. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
FrIpAy, SEPTEMBER 12TH :—AFTERNOON, 2.30 TO 4.30. 
Candidates will answer groups A or Band C. Ontario 
candidates may substitute D for either A or B or C. 
The answers to each section must be written in separate 
| books. ee 
A—SELECTIONS FROM TENNYSON, PART I. 


1. Write on the characteristics of Tennyson the poet, 
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illustrating each point by definite reference to some poem 
or poems. 

2. Quote any twélve consecutive lines of one of the 
poems studied, and add a short criticism on the same, or 
outline the story of The Revenge, and comment upon it. 


3° Give the context of each of the following, and 

name the poem in which it is found :— 
(a) The black earth yawns: the mortal disappears. 
(b) Life, anguish, death, immortal love, ceasing 
not, mingled, unrepress’d. 
(c) And a wave like the wave that is raised by an 
earthquake grew. 
(d) Lo! ever thus thou growest beautiful 
In silence. 
(ec) The gods. are hard to reconcile. 
(f) Some work of noble note, may yet be done. 
(¢) May God forgive me!—I have been to blame. 
B.—THE LADY OF THE LAKE, 

1. Give, from this poem, examples of Scott’s accuracy 
in observing natural phenomena of the following 
characters :-— 

(a) Colour. 
(b) Animals and their habits. 
(c) Mountain scenery. 

2. Write an outline account of The Chase, or The 

Combat (Canto I., or Canto V.). 


3. Explain:—shallop, snood, scaur, Taghairm, upon 
her eyry nods the erne, let each the buxom chorus bear, 
and merry morrice-dancers come, a stag of ten. 


4. Make notes on the metre used by Scott in this poem 
for descriptive and narrative purposes. Quote and scan 
eight consecutive and characteristic verses. 


C.— SHAKES PEARE—RICHARD IL. 


I- Quote from the play five instances of the use of 
similes or metaphors, and five of playing upon words. 


2. What appears to you the most striking defect of 
Richard’s. character? [Illustrate by references OF 
quotations. 

3. Explain the following passages, and state by whom, 
to whom, and on what occasion they are spoken :— 


MATRICULATION EXAMINATIONS. 7 


(a) My lord, wise men ne’er sit and wail their 
woes 
But Hopped prevent the ways to wail. 
(b) And daily new exactions are devised, 
As blanks, benevolences and I wot not what. 
(c) Thou, old Adam’s likeness, set to dress this 
garden, 
How dares thy harsh rude tongue sound this 
unpleasing news ? 
(d) The hoy yeless w ord of “never to return” 
Breathe against thee, upon pain of life. 
D.—SCOTT: LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. 
Write on the characteristics of Scott as a poet, 
dwelling particularly on those shown in The Lay of the 
Last Minstrel. 


. Quote any twelve lines of the poem which seem to 
you etic: irly striking, and comment on the same. 


3. Make notes on the following :—Gramarye, Gerald- 
ine, grim Odin, Runic column, slogan, heriot, Michael 
Scott, 1 yke-wake, drie, the art that none may name. 


4. Write a cia criticism on the songs which are 
introduced into the poem, and show how they bear on 
its main theme. 


5. Discuss the supernatural element in the poem. 


ALGEBRA AND ARITHMETIC. 
TuurspAy, SEPTEMBER IITH:—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 5. 
A.—ALGEBRA. 

I. Reduce to its lowest terms 


x? — 3a°x + 20° 
2x3 + ax? + a®x — 4a 
2. Solve the following equatic: ; 
*¥—4 G— 5 %— 7 *—& 


BY it ie = 


%— 5 x — 6 r—& x—C 








(3) Va + 14-4 4/4 — 14 14 
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a+ y BEY 
(c) ———-_+ 4 = 15, ——_ + y= 06 
3 = 


3. If the numerator of a certain fraction be increased 
| by one, and the denominator be diminished by one, the 
ag value will be one; if the numerator be increased by the 
| denominator, and the denominator diminished by the 
numerator, the value will be four: find the fraction. 


4. Solve the following: 


2 Ca er - 
(a) ——- + ——— = 2. 
xr+F 2 ak 
9 9 
x" vy" x y 
(b) — + —— — SF T 
az = Fy a 


5. Simplify 
2V47 57 32 — 7 108 


Rationalize the denominator of 


N 
oe) 
Cn 

NO 


~ ’ 
oS 





No 


yt tas ri it Byes 
3X V4 X V648 


a VS 
Find the value of 

B.—ARITHMETIC. : 
6. A lake whose area is 45 acres is covered with ice 
3 in. thick. Find the weight of the ice in tons if a cubic 
foot of ice weigh 920 oz. 


7.1n how many years will $320 double itself at 7% per 
cent. simple interest. 


c. A watch set accuratelv at 12 o’clock indicates 10 
r nutes to 5 at 5 o’clocl. What is the exact time when 
the watch indicates 5 o’clock? 
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GEOMETRY. 
‘THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER TITH :—MORNING, Q TO 12, 

I. Any two sides of a triangle are together greater 
than the third side. 

(a) Ihe difference of any two sides of a triangle is 
less than the third side. 
Pra e | 

2. The complements of the parallelograms \about the 
diagonal of any parallelogram are equal to one another. 

3. Bisect a triangle by a straight line drawn from a 
given point in one of its sides. 

4. Describe a square equal to a given rectilineal figure. 

5. The sum of the squares on the sides of a parallelc- 
gram is equal to the sum of the squares on the diagonals. 

6. If a straight line be divided into any two parts, the 

7 S , 
sum of the squares on the whole line and on one of the 
parts is equal to twice the rectangle contained by the 
whole line and that part together with the square on the 
other part. : 

7. Draw a tangent to a circle from a given point with- 
out the circle. 

(a) Shew that two such tangents may be drawn 
from the same point. 

8. If a straight line touch a circle and from the point 
of contact a chord be drawn, the angles which this chord 
makes with the tangent shall be equal to the angles in 
the alternate segments. 

9. Describe a. circle which shall pass through three 
given points not in the same straight line. 


MATHEMATICS, PART II. 
Turspay, Sept. 16TH :—MORNING, 9 TO 12.30. 


GEOMETRY. 


I. (1) Describe an isosceles triangle having each of 
the base angeles double of the vertical angle. 
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(2) What are the relations connecting the vertical 
angle and the equal base angles in the other isosceles 
triangles of the figure? 

(3) If the two circles of the figure intersect in D 
and /, and A is the centre of the larger one, show that 
ADE is another isosceles triangle having each of the 
base angles double of the vertical angle. 

2. (1) If, of three straight lines, the rectangle con- 
tained by the extremes be equal to the square on the 
mean, the three straight lines will be proportionals. 

(2) Show that the base of one of the isosceles 
triangles in the figure of question I is a mean propor- 
tional between those of the other two. 

3. Parallelograms which are equiangular to one 
another, have to one another the ratio which is com- 
pounded of the ratios of their sides. 

ALGEBRA, 
( a $7 ae 
ae 14 iy =f = -, show that 2+ @+7 
Vb-c Vc-a Va-b 

O. 

5. How many numbers of four figures, in each of 
which the figures are all different, contain of 

How many do not contain 0? 

6. Insert three geometric means, two arithmetic 
means, and one harmonic mean, between 2 and 18. 


tes .; 
7, Expand (1 + 2%) ”* to four terms by the Br 


nomial ‘Theorem. 

8. (1) Prove that the sum of the logarithms of two 

numbers is equal to the logarithm of their product. 
(2). Find the value of log y2 + % log (4—3)— 
log (*—9)* when x = 8. 

9. The circular (radian) measure of an angle at the 
centre of a circle is equal to the ratio of the subtending 
arc to the radius. | 

10. Express sin A, cos-A, etc., in terms of cosec A. 

Ir. Given tan A = 1, what is the least positive value 
of A? What is the second least positive value of A? 
Answer the same questions, gven sec A = V/2 





 ) 
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12, Express the ratios of go°—A, and those of 





270°—A in terms of those of J. 
13. Prove that 
(1) cot? A — cos? A = cos! A cosec? A, 
(2) sin? A + cost A = cos? A + sin! A, 


(3) sin (4 + B) = sin A cos B+ cos A'sin 6 ee 
(4) cos 4 + cos B— 2 cos 4 (4+ 8B) cos 4(A — B), 


,. I+sin A eae 
(5) + —~ I (7 = fan 4 A )*, 
I-- cos 4 ‘ee paths 
14. Solve the equation 
8 sin *4 6sin*f#+1t—>o 


for positive values of 4 less than 360°. 


GREEK AUTHORS. 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 17TH :—MORNING, 10 TO 12. 
(Candidates should write either on A or on B.) 
A. XENOPHON, ANABASIS I. 


Translate, parsing in full, and explaining construc- 
tions of words underlined :— 


(1) 0 d€ Kipos di8acw atte els TeTPAaklayirLous Kal && 
pnvev picGov, Kat deitar adTod pr» mpdobev Katardoat 
TpOS TOS AVTLOTATLMOTAS Tplv av .avT@ cup Bovrevonrtar. 
oUTm dé av TO ev Octraria édXdvOavev aUT@ Tpebdmevov 
otpatevpa.- IIpofevov S€ tdv Bowwtiov Eévoy gvra éxé- 
Aevce AaBovta avdpas Ott wreElaTovs Tapayevec Oat, ws 


eis Tlioddas BovXopevos oTpatevec Oat, ws Tpayhara 
it eS agi Shean yt yaad 
mapeydvrav tav Iicidav TH EA4UTOD Ywpa, 

(2) Kupos 6€ évrel elonracev és THY TONY, WETETE- 
prreto Tov Xvévverty pos éavtov' 6 8 obre T POTEpov 
ovdevi Tw KPE(TTOVL EaAUVTOD <€tS xeipas €XOeiv Edy ovTE TOTE 
Kup cévat 70ere, rpiv 4 yuri adbtoy érece al rioters 
éxaPe. peta O€ TadTa érel TvUVEYEVOVTO aAXHXOLS, 
Lvévveris pev edmxe Kip ypiuata morra els thy 
otpatiav, Kupos dé éxeivm ddpa & vowiverar mapa 
Baciret tiwia, tirmov Vv pug oyaNivov Kal OTPETTOV XV pU- 
govv Kab Wéedla Kat akivaKny xpuvoody Kab oTONNY 
Ilepoixny, kal THY yopav unKeére SiapravecOarr ta Se 
npTacpeva avdpatoda, nv Tov évtuyydvwciy, amoXau- 
Bavev. 


a 
~ 








~ 


—- - wi - - Li 
- ele. = - ~ > 
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(3) arr.” oO by ue TAaAUTa Mev pruc 1ptas elvat’ OOKEL b¢ 
pLot avopas eXGovras Tpos Kopov olTLW-¢ ETL TNOELOL ou 
Kreapy@ Epotav EK ELVOV rl Bovherac 7 [LV xpie Cau Kab 
cav pev 9» Tpakis 7 Tapan Wha ie olamep Kal ™ poo Vey 
é€yphro tots Edvous, ErecOat wah NUAS Kal pa A Kak ious Elval 
'TaQyy m poo Vev TOUT@ cuvavaBavTor €av dé Meiov 4 ” mpakis 
Ths pda bev paivnrat Kal érimoveTtépa Kal em uctvOuvorépa, 





5 rn i 3) 
aélovv 4 TeicavTa nuas wyew'} Tweobevtu mpos didiav 
es ‘ ‘ c / x ; os atae 
agvevat OVUT® yap Kal eTromev.t av dirot ad’t@ kal 
' L 





16, Sa rf ey | Fad } T a4 Ge , ) ot Fa : f 
ah aa: vol emroimela Kal aTrLOYTES acpares av AT? LOLLEV 


5 3\ 
0,7. © av pos TadTa éyy jrrapyeie detpo* nmas & 


AKOVOAVTGS TPCS TAUTA ou Never Gat, 


(4) EK (TAUT ns Ob oTPa LT LO TQ! nyopa Cov TA emer noela, 
oxEdlais dvaBaivovtes Oe, ouplepas as elxov oTeydo mara 


baiamaau xo! OTOUV KOU< Dov, eLTa cuvhyov cal TUVETT OD, 
WS py antes Gat Tips Kappys TO vdwp ETL TOUT@V dre Batvov 
\ ; AN 5 } ’ A / , 
Kab éXdp Savoy TA eTLTHOELA, OLVOY TE EK THS PBaddvov 
\ la / rn 
TETTOLN MEVOY TS aTO TOU. PolWiKos Kal ciTOV JMEALVYNS* TOUTO 
yap hv év TN Yopa TrELATOY, 


_ 


(0) ovtos Kup@ eirev, el adT@ Soin inméas VUNLOUS, OTL 
TOUS TPOKATAKGOVTAS iTTEaAs I) KaTAKAaVOL AY preppetags i) 








CavtTas ToAXovs avToav av EXot Kal KwAVCELE TOD KdeELY 
émlovTaS, KaL TrOLnocLEY WaTE pHTOTE SUVacbaL avTOLS 
idovtas TO Kupou otpatevpa Bacthet diayyetrat. 

(6) mavtes 0 otto Kata EOvn év TraLTL@ TANpEL avdp- 
wTav éExagTov TO €Ovos éropevero. 7 po O€ avT@V apyata 
dtareiTrovtTa cuXvOV avr AXAnK@V Ta 7) Operavn dopa 
Karovpeva’? elyov O€ Ta OpeTrava éx TOV agovev Els 
T Nayiov UTOTET A WEVA Kal vUTo TOUS didpous eis ynv BreE- 
TOVTA, WS OLAKOTIELV OT@ urbe AVOLED. n O€ YyYvOLN HY ws 


elS TAS TAEELS TOV “EXAnV@V éovta Kab dvaxdwrorTa, 





B. XENOPHON, ANABASIS II, 


Translate, parsing in full, and explaining construc- 
tion of words underlined :-— 

(1) awa éé Tn HES cuvendovres ot orpaTnyo eOav- 
walov 6tt Kipos ote AXXOV TWéTroL onmavovvTa 0,Tt YPN 
mouiv ote avTos aivorto. éedoFev ov avrois ovo Kea 
oapevors a elyov Kat éEordcapmévors tpoiévai eis TO TPO 
oOev €os Kvpw cuppiEear. 
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> \ \ 5 5 we 
(2) KAeapyos dé éxi peév tods roreulous od NYEV" 7,0€t 
‘ / \ / ” 
yap Kal amelpnKotas Tovs oTPATLWTAS Kal aolTOUS 6YTAs: 
Non O€ Kal Owe Hv ob pwévrot Ovdé amTréxruve, duXaTTOMEVOS 
\ ‘“ f > - 9 ? A ” oA . - / 
Bn OoKoln hevyerv, arr ev0vwpov aY@V aAua TO HLM 
7 \ / \ / »y 
dvoper@ eis Tas éyyuTdT@ Kosmas Tods TPWTOUS EYWV KaTeE- 
. a a“ 4 
oxnvocerv, €€ dv Sinptacto tid Tod BaciduKod oTPaTEv- 
\ an > a 4 
MaTos Kal a’Ta Ta ato TOV oiKLov EdXa. 
“9. / “wy > ‘4 , , + 
(9) wopevopuevoe Sé adixovto eis Kbmas bbev amrédevEav 
e ¢ ra , \ 3 CN A \ a 
Ou nyEMoves KauBavev Ta emit dea. eviy O€ citos TroAdS 
‘ +. Ter ey € \ > 4 ae Ponte ? \ 
kat otvos howvicwv Kat dEos élyntov dd tav abtov. avrat 
e . , “ / (/ \ la q 
dé ai Baddavo. tov powikav olas péev ev toils “EAAnowv 
v In A A be 4 > Fu) Va c - 
EOTL LOEW TOLS OLKETaIS aTréKELYTO, ab dé ToiS decmrdeTais 
> t 5 > , / a 
aToKEel eval Hoav aTroreKToL, Gavpadoat Tod KdXXOVs Ka) 
t e Sy ee Sy A PR. Sar 
peyelous, » Se Wis AréKTpov oddéev Ovépepe Tas b€ Tivas 
/ , ; 9 
Enpaivovres tpayyuata ametiOecav. Ka) nv Kal Tapa 
/ c \ , \ / 
MOTOV 10U pév, Kehadaryes dé, 








17 r a > ; ; cf : \ ¢ oR 
(4) Ti pévopev; 4 ovdk emroTamela Ort Bactheds pas 
Y , 2 ‘ Sil , 7a a ” 
aTONETaL AVY Tepl TavTos TOLNTALTO, LVa Kab TOS AaAXOLS 
cf ae v y f , 
EAAnoe pdBos ein ert Bactréa Heyav otpatevev; Kal 
‘a! \ ‘ a ¢ r 7 \ \ / ’ ‘an 
VUV MeV NaS UTdyera, pévety dia TO dvecrrapbar aUT@ TO 
, $185 \ , € 67 CRI ce f ? 
oTpaTeuwa* emny € Tadd adricOh aUT@ 1 OTPATLA, OK 
t 7 / CAR al / 
eat Oras ov eriOnaerat Huiv. Lows dé Tov ) aTooKaTrrel 
elt 2 A weh’s e a v € Bey 
TL) aTroTEyiCeL, @S dropos él’ 1) Odds. 
ad a \ \ \ ‘4 3 nm rc an od 
(5) mpator perv yap kal péyiotov of bebv NAS OPKOL 
7 4 s / id / 
K@AvovoL Toheulovs eivat aAAHXOS* Gots d8 TovT@Y 





, rt “ f a \ > 5 
Tuvoldey avT@ TapnmeAnKos, TodTOY €y@ ovtor av 





’ r \ Swans mn , ’ 5 Ti Gh 

evOatmovicaimt. tov yap Oe@v TorEenov ode olda oir ar 0 
3 > 7 r 3 

Tolov av tayous devywv Tis aTopuyot ovr’ eis troiov av 
ef x > 5 \ / 

TKOTOS atrodpain ovO’ brrws dv eis eXUPOV Ywpiov atTrogTain. 





\ ~ \ fal / la > 3 7 

(6) nal Trois wév tov moreplov KTHLITW OvK éTreBov- 

Aeve’ vaderrov yap qeTo elvat Ta TOP purXaTTo“Eevav 

AapBavew ra Se tov pirwv wdvos wero eidévat pac Tov ov 
‘ > , / 

abvrAakta NauBdvev. Kat bcous Kev atoOavoiro éridp- 

f Db AGA Mis aN X 

Kovs Kal adixous ws ed wT\cpevoUS ehoPetto, trois be 
, A ‘ > 7 + eR 

ociois nab adiOeav aoKxotow ods dvdvSpos er elpaTo 


xXpijo Gat, 
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GREEK GRAMMAR AND PROSE 
COMPOSITION. ~ 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 17TH :—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 5. 
A. 1. Give acc. sing. and dat. plur. of vods,.vads, déor, 
TOS, TaTpis, TOUS, Hdvs (all genders), woXvs (all genders), 
MeiCwv (all genders), 

2. Give the Greek for twenty-one thousand three 

hundred and forty-cight, the eighth, the twentieth. 
3. Give Ist plur. aor. ind. act. ; ; 2nd sing. imp. ind, 
mid,; 3rd. sing. pres. subj. act. ere inf. -act.; 2nd, 
plur. aor. imper. mid.; 3rd plur. pres. opt. act.; dat. 


plur. fut. part. act. (all genders) ; of eke: adlKeo, 
abicTnut, KataXauBavo, aroKteiva. 
Translate into Greek :— 
1. These ships are more beautiful than those of old. 
2. He killed those who were captured in the same 
3- He gave all the citizens his own money. 
4. The river itself is a hundred feet broad. 


5. He led his army for many days through a vast 
plain. 


- , 4 * . . * 
6. The general, being wise, ordered his soldiers to 
attack the enemy at once. 
ey . 
heir allies having arrived, they defeated and 
pursued the barbarians. 


8. It is in my power to do good to many of my friends, 





GREEK, TRANSLATION AT SIGHT 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 17TH :—MORNING, 9 TO IO. 
Translate into English :-— 


Agynoidaas pev On év tobTas Av.- of Be Aanedacponor 
eTEL Tahas no Govro Ta TE Ypnuata éAnrVOdTa els THY 
‘EdAdba~ kal tas peryloras TONES guverrnivias eTrL 
TONE pep T pos eavTovs, EV KLVOUV® TE THY Tov evo pray 
Kal oTparevery avayKaiov YTAVTO elvat. Kal avTol per 
TavTa TapecKevalovto, evdus dé Kal éml © Tov “Aynaothaov 
TELTOUVCL “Exrucudidav. 0 0 érei adixeto. td re adda 


ounyetiro OS eXOl Kal OTL h Tod emioTerXOL aut@ Bonbeiv 
OS TAaYLTTA TH TAaTpiot. 


; 
P al 

Hiei 2) : 
MUAH Ate s | 
Mid ab . 
| 





MATRICULATION EXAMINATIONS. 
LATIN. 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER IOTH -—MORNING, 9 TO 12 


Il. CAESAR AND VIRGIL. 
I. Translate: 





(a) At barbari consilio Romanorum cognito, prae- 
Misso equitatu et essedariis, quo plerumque genere in 
proeliis uti consuerunt, reliquis copiis subsecuti nostros 
navibus egredi prohibebant, Erat ob has causas summa 
difficultas, quod naves propter magnitudinem nisi in 
alto constitui non poterant, militibus autem ignotis locis, 
impeditis manibus magno et gravi onere armorum Op- 
pressis, simul et. de navibus desiliendum et in fluctibus 
consistendum et cum hostibus erat pugnandum, cum illi 
aut ex arido aut paulum in aquam progressi, omnibus 
membris expeditis, notissimis locis audacter tela con- 
icerent et equos insuefactos incitarent. 

Toto hoc in genere pugnae sub oculis omnium ac pro 
castris dimicaretur, intellectum est nostros propter 
gravitatem armorum, quod neque insequi cedentes 
possent neque ab signis discedere auderent, minus aptos 
esse ad huius generis hostem,equites autem magno cum 
periculo proelio dimicare, propterea quod illi etiam con- 
sulto plerumque cederent, et cum paulum ab legionibus 
nostros removissent, ex essedis desilirent et pedibus 
dispari proelio contenderent. Equestris autem proelii 
ratio et cedentibus et insequentibus par atque idem 
periculum inferebat. Accedebat huc ut numquam con- 
ferti sed rari magnisque intervallis proeliarentur, 
stationesque dispositas haberent, atque alios alii deinceps 
exciperent integrique et recentes defatigatis succederent. 


2: Translate and explain the construction of italicized 
words and phrases: 

(a) Dum in his locis Caesar navium parandarum 
causa moratur, ex magna parte Morinorum ad eum 
legati venerunt, qui se de superioris temporis consilio 
excusarent, 

(b) Qui cum propter siccitates paludum quo se 
reciperent non haberent, .quo, perfugio. superiore anno 
erant usi, omnes fere in potestatem Labieni pervenerunt, 

_(d) Induciomarus veritus’ne ab omnibus desereretur 
J-~-to5° ad Caesarem mittit: sese id circo ‘ab suis 
discedere atque ad eum venire noluisse, quo facilius 
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civitatem in officio contineret, ne omnis _ nobilitatis 
discessu plebs propter imprudentiam laberetur. 


(Change into direct narration from sese 1d curco). 


Translate :-— 


Ultro flens ipse videbar 
Compellare virum, et maestas expromere voces: 
© lux Dardaniae, spes o fidissima Teucrum, 
Quae tantae tenuere morae? quibus Hector ab oris 
Exspectate venis? ut te post multa tuorum 
Funera, post varios hominumque urbisque labores 
Defessi aspicimus! quae causa indigna serenos 
Foedavit vultus? aut cur haec vulnera cerno ?” 
Ille nihil; nec me quaerentem vana moratur: 
ped graviter gemitus imo de pectore ducens, 
“Het! fuge, nate dea, teque his,” ait, ‘eripe flammis. 
Hostis habet muros; ruit alto a culmine Troia. 
Sat patriae Priamoque datum. 5i Pergama dextra, 
Defendi possent, etiam hac defensa fuissent. 


4. (a) Scan the last two lines. (b) To whom does 
ipse refer? (c) Write brief notes on Hector, Priam and 
Pergama. 


II. TRANSLATION AT SIGHT. 


Exercitum cum militari more ad pugnam cohortaretur, 
Caesar imprimis commemoravit testibus se militibus tti 
posse, quanto studio pacem petisset: neque se umquar 
abuti (spill) militum sanguine neque rem publicam alter- 
utro exercitu privare voluisse Hac habita oratione expos- 
centibus militibus et studio pugnae ardentibus tuba 
signum dedit. 


Frat Crastinus evocatus (volunteer veteran) in exer- 
citu Caesaris, qui superiore anno apud eum primum 
pilum in legione decima duxerat, vir singulari virtute. 
Hic signo dato; “sequimini me,” inquit, “manipulares mei 
qui fuistis, et vestro imperatori quam constituistis oper- 
am date.: Untim hoc proelium stperest; quo confecto 
et ille suam dignitatem et nos nostram libertatem re» 
cuperabimus.” Simul respiciens Caesarem, “‘Faciam,” 
inquit, “hodie, imperator, ut vivo mihi aut mottuo gratias 


agas.’ 


MATRICULATION EXAMINATIONS. 17 
4 LATIN. 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER IOTH :-—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 
I. LATIN GRAMMAR. 


I. Decline locus, princeps, cornu. Decline orbis with 
the adjective totus in the proper gender; caput with 
magnus. 


5. 


2. What is the genitive plural of senex and dies; the 
dative plural of wir and vis; the nominative plural of 
genus; and the vocative of deus. 

3. Decline quis and unus. 


4. Give the future, second person singular, of possum, 
vento, eo, vereor; the present subjunctive first person 
singular of proficiscor, conor, prosum,; the perfect sub- 
junctive, active, third person plural, of surgo, facio, habeo. 

5. Give the principal parts of alo, pario, pareo, vincio, 
vinco, incendo, cedo, miseret, and cado, caedo, compounded 
with ad. 


6. Give the comparative and superlative of muser, 
bonus, fortis; form and compare adverbs from these 
three adjectives. 

7- Write down examples of the following construc- 
tions: (a) the indirect object of a transitive verb; (bd) 
place towards which: (c) dative of possessor; (d) 
partitive genitive; (¢) complementary infinitive. 

Il. LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 

I. Both I and you raised (tollo) our hands. 

2. He said he would never do this. 

3. Your good faith and dutifulness (pietas) are to be 
praised. 

4. He returned home from his friends at Corinth. 


5. Caesar found that the Germans were withdrawing 
from the Rhine into the territory of the Condrusi. 

6. And now Caesar put all his legions into winter 
quarters, and sent letters about his victories to the 
senate at Rome. 

7. If the auxiliaries hac come up, the city would now 
have been taken. | 


&. All must die. Some desire one thing, others an- 
other, 2 








. 
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FRENCH. 
MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 15:—MORNING, 9 TO 11.30, 


N. B.—Candidates are requested to write the answers to 
questions in Groups A and B in separate books. 
A. 


I. L/omnibus s’arréte. Deux personnes s’y hissent 
avec quelque peine, un homme et une femme. Comme 
on repart aussitdt, ils gagnent en chancelant le fond de 
la voiture et’ s’y asseyent, l’un' a cété de Vautre. On 
descend toujours la rue, rudement cahoté, avec un grand 
fremissement de vitres. L’homme.et la femme sont ha- 
billes de noir. Ce sont de pauvres gens, endimanchés 
pour un jour, jour malheureux, puisque la pluie a gaté 
justement leur plus belle toilette. Sur son chapeau, le 
mari avait mis un mouchoir dont les bouts égouttaient; 
avec leur seul parapluie il avait mieux aimé abriter la 
robe de sa femme. Sit6t assis il retira le mouchoir, le 
tordit entre ses genoux écartés et le remit dans sa poche 
apyes Ta voir pli é. - S ait un homme de petite condition, 


“de petite vie, mieux qu'un ouvrier cependant; peut- etre 


garcon de bureau quel que part. 5a téte, toute petite, 
au bout d’un long cou, était ridée et chétive. Les yeux 
sans cils, avec des paupiéres rouges, étaient constam- 
ment baissés, regardant on ne sait quoi d’invisible qui 
semblait le contrarier. La barbe grise, coupée trés ras, 
faisait des ravins dans le creux de chaque ride et’ suivait 
les lignes de sa maigre machoire. Il avait un chapeau 
tres lustiré et trop large, car sl lui descendait presque 
sur les yeux et n etait arrete, de chaque cété, que par 
les oreilles, qui en étaient toutes rabattues. 

Il. Grammatical questions. 

I. Give the past participle, the whole of the present 
indicative and the third person singular of the imperfect 


subjunctive of: repart, chancelant, remit, tordit, sais, 
Suivait, rabattues. 


. Give the rules about, dont and translate: 

(a) The man in whose house I lived has just died. 

(b) Whose house is this? 

(c) The general, whose victory was unexpected, has 
covered himself with glory. 


(d) The king, whose palace the enemies have de- 
stroved, is now a beggar. ~~ 


(Make use of dont whenever possible). 


et 


Jo Se 
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3. Distinguish between cely; and celwi-ci; give ex- 
amples. 


4. Give the rules of the subjunctive, and translate: 
I want you to speak to him. I wish he were here. I 


fear he is unable to come. [| aim astonished that you 
Should be so ignorant, 


+. 
(To be written in a separate book.) 
I. Translate into French : 


There were one evening several travellers in a hotel. 
One of them, who was to start very early next morning, 
wished to retire before the others and asked for his 
foom; but he was answered that the rooms were al] 
occupied and that he would have to share the bed of a 
negro. To this the traveller consented. During the 
night the other travellers had a grotesque idea. ‘They 
took a pot of paint and a brush, went up to the sleeper’s 
room and blackened his face. 

The following morning the friends entered the bed- 
room again, and the traveller was awakened; he got up 
in haste, dressed and placed himself before the looking 
glass to fasten his tie. At the sight of his black face 
he uttered a cry of surprise. “The fools,” he said, “J 
told them to wake me up, and they came and awoke the 
negro. 

Then he undressed. got into bed again, and fell asleep. 


2. Story to be reproduced in French : 


STORY TO BE REPRODUCED IN FRENCH. 
Monpay, SEPTEMBER I5TH :—MORNING, II.30 TO I2, 


N.B. At the beginning of the last half hour of the ex- 
amination, the presiding examiner will read distinctly 
the following story to the candidates twice. It is not 
to be placed in their hands, and no notes of any kind are 


allowed to be taken durin g the reading :— 


After the unfortunate attempt of King James, ‘to 
recover the Crown of England, the English nobles: who 
had embraced his cause were sentenced to death: Lord 
Nithisdale was to suffer the same punishment, but he 





~ 
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escaped through the love and the ingenuity of his wite. 
The wives were allowed. to see their husbands on the 
eve of execution to bid them a last farewell. Lady 
Nithisdale entered the tower leaning upon two waiting 
women, a handkerchief to her eyes, bowed down as if 
broken-hearted. When inside the prison, she induced 
her lord, who was of the same height as herself, to ex- 
change clothing, and to pass out in the same attidude as 
she had on entering ; her coach would take him to the 
banks of the Thames, where he would find a vessel ready 
to sail for France. 

The plan was carried out. Lord Nithisdale vanished 
and arrived at three o’clock in the morning at Calais, 
On setting foot on land, he leapt for joy and cried: 
“God be praised! I am saved!’ ‘This excitement be- 
trayed him, but he was no longer in the power of his 
enemies. Next morning the priest, sent to prepare the 
prisoner for his death, was surprised to find a woman 
instead of a man. ‘The Governor of the Tower con- 
sulted the Court to learn what he should do with Lady 
Nithisdale. He received orders to set her free, and she 
went to join her husband in France. 


GERMAN. 
MONDAY, SEPTEMBER I5TH:—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 4. 
Translate into English :— 

(a) Mm andern Morgen aber lief es tie ein Feuer durd) das 
Dorf, dab der Trawumjorge twiederqefommen fei und fich eime 
Krau mitgebracht habe. “Das wird auch was recht Ge- 
fcheidtes jein,’’ fagten dic Leute. Bch habe fie heut frih febon 
qefehen,” fiel einer Der Bauern in’s Wort,’ als id) in dew 
Wald ging. Sie jtand mit ihm vor der Thitre. Cs ift midis 
Befonderes, eine qanz qewobhnliche Perjon, flein und jdmachtig. 
Zientlic) armlich war fie auch angezogen. Wo foll’s Denn am 
Sunde arch Periomtnyen Gr hat nichts, da wird fie wohl ane} 
nichts haben !’ 

(6) Bald darauf hatte der Rronenwirth auch wieder einmal 
feine bejte Stunde, teil er namlich rund herum fatt war, und 
jab, Die Tabaksdofe auf dem Sebhoof, im Lehnjtuhl und 
jchlicf.-QUs er gar nicht wieder aufivadte, mwollten fie ibn twee 
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den; da tvar er tot-maujetot. Da war nun Der Junge Hand 


wert bursche wirflich Kronenwirth. wie er eS 1m Scherze gefagt, 
und jonjt traf alles ein, wie er e8 unter der Bruehe getraumt. 
Denn fehr bald hatte er anch avei Kinder, und mwabhricdeintich 
nam er auch) einmal das eine von ihtien auf den Shoop 
uD filtterte es und blies dabei ant den Vofel, und 
jicher Fuhr gleichzeitig der andere Knabe mit der Mtoorrithe im 
Simmer umber, obwobh! der, vom dem id) Dieje Gejchidhte 
wep, mir es nicht gejagt bat, und id) es felbjt vergefien 
babe, ihn erprep danad zu Fragen. 

2. Translate into German :— 

It is false whatever they may say. Whoever has 
money has friends. I give you the best I have. All 
my money is lost. I assure you that it would have 
given me great pleasure. He was soon to die. He has 
had to work all day. He ought not to have said this. 
She will not be able to go this evening. This book is 
said to have cost two hundred marks. I was told he 
would not go out for several wee <s. It was to be ex- 
pected. 

3. Grammar :— 

(a) Give German sentences, illustrating the various 
meanings of kennen, kinnen and wissen. 

(b) Show that the sentence, “the enemy was. beaten 
at 6 o'clock” has two different meanings. How would 
these meanings be rendered in German. 

(c) Give the rules of the order of the words in a 

erman sentence. 

_ (d) Give the prepositions that may govern either da- 
live or accusative, and illustrate by German sentences, 

4. Translate (at sight) :-— 

Cinem Bauer war ein BFerd gejtoblen worden. Da am nam- 
liden Taq ein Byerdemartt ganz in Der Nahe abgehalten tourde, 
}O ging der Bauer hin, um entiveder din Dich gu entdecfen oder 
ein anderes Bferd su fanfer. Wirflich jah er anc. dag qejtoh- 
lene Pferd. Er wandte fid) an den Mann, der dabei ftand 
und jagte: “Das PBferd qehort nicht euch, fondern mir 
“Shr irrt euch’’ erwiderte der Wndere, ‘ich befibe eg jchon jeit 
Drei Sahren./’ Das begiveifle ich jebr,‘’ fagte der Bauer, 
“aber wir werden febon jeben, tver Der redhtinapige Cigen- 
thiimer ijt.’ Seynell deckte er dem Perd mit beiden Sanden 








~~ 
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Die Wrgen zu und fragte: ‘WAuf welchem Wiuge ijt es blind?” 
‘Muf dent finfen, ‘‘ war die Wnttvort. Da Der Bauer aber 
lachelte, fetzte Der Dieh hingu: ‘Mein, ich irre mich. Wuf dom 
recdjten.‘’  ‘‘ Muy feinem, ‘’ rief Der Baner hocherfrent iiber den 
qlitcflichen Crfolq feiner Lift. 

5. Lranslate :— 


A king of Persia had a physician whom he sent to one 
of the Caliphs. When he arrived at the court the first 
question he asked was this: ‘What is your way of living 
here?” ‘To which they replied: “We eat when we are 
hungry and we drink when we are thirsty, and we never 
completely satisfy our appetite.” On hearing this ans- 
wer the physician withdrew, for he saw that there was no 
work for him there. 


PHYSIOGRAPHY. 
Turespay, SEPT. 16TH :—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 3.30. 
I. In what direction does the earth revolve on its axis? 
In what time? Give the earth’s diameter and circumfer- 


ence, and calculate the speed of a place on the equator 
due to this revolution. 


2. Explain why the days are long in summer and 
short in winter. 

3- What are the chief constituents of the atmosphere? 
Flow is it affected by (1) animals, (2) fires, (3) plants, 
(4) bodies of water? 

4. Describe and account for the Trade Winds. 


5. Explain the formation of (a) Hail, (b) Dew. 
Where would you expect to find heavy rainfalls and 
why? 

6. Contrast the climates of Vancouver and Montreal, 
and explain the difference. 


7. Describe, and indicate on a rough map, the principal 
mountain systems of North America. 


8. Name and locate an instance of each of the follow-- 
ing :—Stalactite Caves; River Deltas; Geysers; Mor- 
aines. 

Describe and explain the formation of any two. 
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9. Why are there so few animals in the Arctic Circle 
compared with the numbers and varieties in the Tropics ? 
Can you think of any reason why the bears, foxes and 
other Arctic animals should be white? 





BOTANY. 
Pte: fe B. ~ : , ——_ = * Sgt om 
TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER I6TH :— AFTERNOON, 2 TO 5. 


1. Describe the principal forms of subterranean shoots 
and explain their special purpose in the economy of 
plant life. 


2. Define an inflorescence. Distinguish carefully be- 


tween determinate and indeterminate types, and give 
examples of each. 


3. Exolain fully the application of the terms Hy- 
pogynous, Epigynous and Perigynous, and the cause of 
the relations which they indicate. 


4. Describe as fully as you can the relation of wind 
and insects to cross-pollination, and show what differ- 
ences exist between the flowers acted upon by them. 

5. Describe the structure of a typical ovule, and show 
What this organ becomes at maturity. 

6. Give an account of a simple experiment to prove the 
respiration of growing plants. 

7- What is meant by transpiration in plants? State 
what organs are chiefly concerned in this function, and 


What results it produces in the plant. 


8. Give an account of the way in which plants take up 
water and food from the soil; and how it is distributed 
In the plant. 


9. Give a careful analysis of each of the three plants 
given, and state what classes and sub-classes they repre- 
sent. 


CHEMISTRY. 
fT. e / 
luEsSDAY, SEPTEMBER I6TH -—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 3.30 
(Answer eight questions only ) 


I. State what you know with regard to the atmos- 
phere and the parts played by the different constituents. 
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2. How many cubic centimeters of Carbon Dioxide, 
at normal temperature and pressure, can be obtained 
from 15 grams of Calcium Carbonate ? (Ca=4o0; J 
litre COi==1 97 veram). 


3. Explain any four of the following terms :—Com- 
bining Proportior, Atomic Weight, Neutralization, Salt, 
Water of Crystall:zation. 


4. How many grams of Caustic Soda would be re- 
“a Ali to ex: ctl ‘neutralize 20 grams of Nitric Acid ? 
(Na=23) 

o ee Chlorine, Bromine and Iodine as to their 
propetties. 





6. How does Sulphur occur in Nature? How is it 
purified? What gas is produced when is it burned? What 
are the properties of the gas ? 

Explain the luminosity of ordinary flames. 


8. What takes place (a) when Potassium Chlorate is 
heated, (b) when Zinc is dissolved in dilute Sulphuric 
Acid, (c) when Ammonium Nitrate is heated ? 


9. Write formulas for any four of the following com- 
pounds :—Sal Ammoniac, Marsh Gas. Sulphuretted Hy- 
drogen, Acid Sod:um Sulphate, Orthophosphoric Acid. 


PHYSICS. 
yee) On 10te > hte G. 





. Describe a Spring Balance. On what property of 
be spring does its working depend? Give instances of 


I7iscosity. 
Describe the Common Pump, and explain its action. 


A solid weighs 8.4 oz. in air, and 6. 3 oz. in water. 
Wi hat is its specific gravity ? 


4. A conjuror keeps three balls in the air. How 
hich must he threw them so as to have half a second 
bstween catching each ball and the next? 


5. What force must be employed to give a train of 160 
tons a speed of 15 miles an hour in half a minute? 

6. What is Convection of Heat? Explain how it is 
used in hot-water systems of heating houses. 
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7. How would you test the accuracy of the freezing 
and boiling points of a mercury thermometer? 

Convert 64 C. to Fahrenheit. 

8. What is meant by Latent Heat? 

One pound of ice at 0° C. is dropped into one pound 
of boiling water. What will be the temperature when 
the ice is all melted? 
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LATIN AUTHORS. 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER IOTH :—9Q TO 12 A.M, 
I. CAISAR, B.G..IV:, V.-ViRGIbs AEN: II. 
HORACE, ODES I. or CICERO, CATILINE, in 
IV. 
1. Translate: 


(a) Dum ea geruntur, legione ex consuetudine una 
trumentatum missa, quae appellabatur septima, neque 
ulla ad id tempus belli suspicione interposita, cum pars 
hominum in agris remaneret, pars etiam in castra venti- 
taret, 11 qui pro portis castrorum in statione erant Cae- 
sari nuntiaverunt pulverem maiorem quam consuetudo 
ferret in ea parte videri, quam in partem legio iter 
fecisset. Caesar id quod erat suspicatus, aliquid novi a 
barbaris initum consilii, cohortes quae in stationibus 
erant secum in eam partem proficisci, ex reliquis duas in 
stationem cohortes succedere, reliquas armari et confes- 
tim sese subsequi iussit. 

(b) Ex his omnibus longe sunt humanissimi qui 
Cantium incolunt, quae regio est maritima omnis, neque 
multum a Gallica differunt consuetudine. Interiores 
plerique frumenta non serunt, sed lacte et carne vivunt, 
pellibusque sunt vestiti. Omnes vero se Britanni vitro 
inficiunt, quod caeruleum efficit colorem, atque hoc hor- 
tidiores sunt in pugna adspectu: capilloque sunt. pro- 
Mmisso atque omni parte corporis rasa praeter caput et 
labrum superius. 

(c) Turrim, in praecipiti stantem summisque sub astra 
Eductam tectis, unde omnis Troia videri 
Et Danaum solitae naves et Achaia castra, 

Ageressi ferro circum, quo summa labantes 
Iuncturas tabulata dabant, convellimus altis 
Sedibus, impulimusque: ea lapsa repente ruinam 
Cum sonitu trahit, et Danaum super agmina late 
Incidit. Ast alii subeunt; nec saxa, nec ullum 
Telorum interea cessat genus. 


2. (a) Explain the construction of italicised words 
in the above extracts. (b) Scan the first two lines of 


mh (c). 
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3. Translate either (a) or (b), with brief notes on 
words in italics: 
(a) 
Leucer Salamina patremque 
Cum fugeret, tamen uda Lyaeo 
Tempora populea fertur vinxisse corona, 
Sic tristes adfatus amicos: 
Quo nos cumque feret melior fortuna parente, 
Ibimus, 0 socii comitesque! 
F'rui paratis et valido mihi, 
Latoe, dones ac precor integra 
Cum mente, nec turpem senectam 
Degere nec cithara carentem. 


(6) Ac ne longum sit, Quirites, tabellas proferri 
ilussimus, quae a quoque dicebantur datae. Primum 
ostendimus Cethego. signum: cognovit. Nos incidimus: 
legimus. Erat  scriptum ipsius manu Allobrogum 
senatui et populo, sese quae eorum legatis confirmasset 
facturum esse; orare ut item illi facerent quae sibi 
eorum legatum recepissent. 

Qua re mihi cum perditis civibus aeternum bellum 
susceptum esse video. Id ego  vestro bonorumque 
omnium auxilio, memoriaque tantorum periculorum,— 
quae non modo in hoc populo, qui servatus est, sed an 
omnium gentium sermonibus ac mentibus semper 
haerebit,—a me et a meio facile propulsari posse confido. 
Neque ulla profectio tanta vis reperietur, quae coniunc- 
tionem vestram equitumque Romanorum, et tantam 


conspirationem bonorum omnium, confringere et: 
labefactare possit. 


4- Answer any four.of the following questions :— 


(a) Nihilo tanien setius principibus ‘Trevirorum ad se 
convocatis, hos singillatim Cingetorigi conciliavit. 
What peculiarity of expression do you notice here? Can 
you account for the violation of the rule? 


(6) Explain the following terms: sarcinae, turma, 
vinede, Sagum, tessera. 
(¢ ) Iam summas arces Tritonia, respice, Pallas 


Insedit, nimbo effulgens et Gorgone saeva. 
What is the explanation of nimbo and Gorgone 


saeva ? Another reading in limbo—W hat would be the 
meaning ? 
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(d) Write, for each of the following verses, the 
scheme of metre of which it is an example :— 

Nil desperandum ‘Teucro duce et auspice ‘Teucro 
Volcanus ardens urit officinas. 

Vite bibentem 


(¢) Write a brief note on the following words and 
phrases :— 
(7) clientelis hospitiisque. 
(7) sella curulis. 
(7) pulvinaria 
(iv) tribuni aerarii 


Il. TRANSLATION AT SIGHT. 


Tempore ruricolae patiens fit taurus aratri, 
Praebet et incurvo colla premenda iugo. 
Tempore paret equus lentis animosus habenis, 
Et placido duros accipit ore lupos. 
Tempore Poenorum compescitur ira leonum, 
Nec feritas animo, quae fuit ante, manet. 
Quaeque sui monitis obtemperat Inda magistri 
Bellua, servitium tempore victa subit. 
Tempus ut extentis tumeat facit uva racemis, 
Vixque merum capiant grana, quod intus habent, 
Tempus et in canas semen producit aristas, 
Fit ne sint tristi poma sapore facit. 
Hoc tenuat dentem terras renovantis aratri, 
Hoc rigidas silices, hoc adamanta terit. 
Floc etiam saevas paulatim mitigat iras 
Hoc minuit luctus, maestaque corda levyat. 
Cuncta potest igitur tacito pede lapsa vetustas 
Praeterquam curas attenuare meas. 
Fortior in fulva novus est luctator harena, 
Quam cui sunt tarda bracchia fessa mora: 
Integer est melior nitidis gladiator in armis, 
Quam cui tela suo sanguine tincta rubent: 
Fert bene praecipites navis modo facta procellas ; 
Quamlibet exiguo solvitur imbre vetus, 
(os quoque, quae ferimus, tulimus patientius ante, 
_ Et mala sunt longo multiplicata die. 
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| LATIN GRAMMAR AND LATIN PROSE 
its - . COMPOSITION. 
| | WEDNESDAY, SEPT. IOTH :—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 4.30. 
| ee I. LATIN GRAMMAR. 


~ 


I. Show in tabular form the classification of the 
consonants. 

2. Mark the quantity of the vowels in the following 
words: imitans, mater, amant, agri, volucris. Mark, 
underneath each syllable, the syllabic quantity of the 
Saine words. 


3. “Account for the o in copia, the penultimate w in 
saeculum, the p in scripsi, and the form eicio., 
y/ | 4. Give the gen. sing. of Vergilius, the gender of 
| humus, acc. sing. of securis, dat. pl. of bos, the gen. sing. 
and gend. of caro, loc. of domus, and two forms of the 
dat. sing. of fructus. 


5. Decline plus. Compare egens, and humilis. 

6. Form and compare an adverb from levis. 

7. Write down the infin. pass. of amo, the sec. per. 
sing. pres. and imperf. subj. pass. of moneo, the gerund 
of eo, the imperative (in full) of nolo. 

8. Give the prin. parts of sono, oblino, obliviscor, veto, 
rado. 

9. Explain the following constructions: (a) Corinthi, 
urbe praeclara; (b) galeam induitur: (c) illud glorior ; 
| (d) mihi persuadetur; (e) quid sibi vult? 

10. Illustrate, by examples, the following construc- 
tions in Latin: (a) dative of agency; (b) objective 
gen.; (c) genitive with impersonal verbs: (d) ablative 
of manner; (e) epistolary imperfect. 


Il. LATIN -PROSE, COMPOSITION. 


1. The conspiracy was formed in the reign of 
Tarquin. 


2. He hopes to come to Rome. 


3. It is clear that if Nero had lived, they would have 
made war on Rome. 


! 4. We must spare our enemies. 
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5. When Caesar had come to the enemy's camp, the 
Germans were so alarmed at his sudden arrival, that the 
throng of women and children took to flight in every 
direction before time was given to hold a council ot 
ascertain whether the cavalry or Caesar himself with all 
his forces had arrived. 

6. On the previous day the enemy, when repulsed, had 
escaped danger by their quickness of flight, yet Caesar 
decided that the best thing to be done was to draw up 
his legions before the camp and give battle. 


— 


7. (Indirect narration) “There are no fields vacant in 
Gaul,” replied Caesar, “which I can give to those with 
whom I have no friendship, and especially to those who 
do not protect their own fields. But you may, if you 
wish, settle in the territories of the Uhbii.” 


HIGHER COMPOSITION AND TRANSLATION 
AT SIGHT. 
WEDNESDAY, SEPT. IOTH:—AFTERNOON, 4.30 TO 5.30. 
I. 
Put in indirect discourse after Crassus dicit : 


At the break of day he drew up all his forces and 
marshalled them in a double line. The auxiliaries he 
Stationed in the centre, and waited to see what plan the 
enemy would adopt. Although they supposed they 
might fight safely, yet they thought it safer to gain the 
victory without a wound by cutting off the provisions. 
If the Romans should begin to retreat, they intended to 
attack them, since they would be encumbered in their 
march. ‘They approved of this plan, and although the 
leaders led forth the Romans, yet they kept themselves 
in the camp. When Crassus observed this, he marched 
to the camp of the enemy, to the great satisfaction of 
all his soldiers. | 
IT. 

De origine Curtii Rufi, quem gladiatore genitum 
quidam prodidere, neque falsa prompserim et. vera ex- 
sequi ptidet. Postquam adolevit, sectator -quaestotis cui 
Africa obtigerat, dum in oppido Adrumeto; vacuis per 
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medium diei porticibus secretus agitat, oblata ei species 
mulhebris ultra modum humanum, et audita est vox: 
“Tu es, Rufe, qui in hance provinciam pro consule venies.” 
Tali omine in spem sublatus degressusque in Urbem, 
largitione amicorum, simul acri ingenio, quaesturam et 
mox nobiles inter candidatos praeturam  principis 
suffragio assequitur: cum hisce verbis Tiberius dedecus 
natalium eius velavisset, “Curtius Rufus videtur mihi ex 
se natus.” Longa post haec senecta, et adversus superiores 
tristi adulatione, arrogans minoribus, inter pares difficilis, 
consulare imperium, triumphi insignia, ac postremo 
Africam obtinuit: atque ibi defunctus, fatale praesagium 
implevit. 


LATIN. 
TRANSLATION AT SIGHT. 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER IOTH :—MORNING, 9 TO 12. 


Note-—This paper is intended for those only who do 
not offer the prescribed books. 

(a) Phocion Atheniensis etsi saepe exercitibus praefuit 
summosque magistratus cepit, tamen multo eius notior 
integritas vitae quam rei militaris labor. Itaque huius 
memoria est nulla, illius autem magna fama, ex quo 
cognomine Bonus est appellatus. . Fuit enim perpetuo 
pauper, cum divitissimus esse posset propter frequentes 
delatos honores potestatesque summas, quae ei a populo 
dabantur. Hic cum'a rege Philippo munera magnae 
pecuniae repudiaret, legatique hortarentur accipere 
simulque admonerent, si ipse iis facile careret, liberis 
tamen stlis prospiceret, quibus difficile esset in summa 
paupertate tantam paternam tueri gloriam, his ille “si 
mei simies erunt, idem hic” inquit “agellus illos alet, qui 
me ad hanc dignitatem perduxit: sin dissimiles sunt 
futuri, nolo meis impensis illorum ali augerique 
luxuriam.”’ 


Idem cum prope ad annum octogesimum prospera 
pervenisset fortuna, extremis temporibus magnum in 
odium pervenit suorum civium, primo, quod cum 
Demade de urbe tradenda Antipatro consenserat eitisque 
consilio Demosthenes cum ceteris, qui bene de fe 
publica meriti existimabantur, :populi scito in exsilium 
erant expulsi. Neque in eo solum offenderat, quod 
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patriae male consuluerat, sed etiam, quod amicitiae fidem 
non praestiterat. Namque auctus adiutusque a Demos- 
thene eum, quem tenebat, ascenderat gradum, cum ad- 
versus Charetem eum subornaret: ab eodem in iudiciis, 
cum capitis causam diceret, defensus aliquotiens, liber- 
atus discesserat. Hunc non solum in periculis non 
defendit, sed etiam prodidit. Concidit autem maxime 
uno crimine, quod, cum apud eum summum esset im- 
perium populi, et Nicanorem, Cassandri  praefectum, 
insidiari_ Piraeo Atheniensium a Dercylo moneretur 
idemque postularet ut provideret, ne commeatibus civitas 
privaretur, huic audiente populo Phocion negavit esse 
periculum seque ejus rei obsidem fore pollicitus est. 
Neque ita multo post Nicanor Piraeo est potitus. Aid 
quem reciperandum cum populus armatus concurrisset, 
ille non modo neminem ad arma vocavit, sed ne armatis 
auidem praeesse voluit. Sine quo Athenae omnino esse 
non nossunt. 

(b) Atque illi, ut vacuo patuerunt aequore campi, 
procursu rapido, coniectis eminus hastis, 
invadunt Martem clipeis atque aere sonoro. 
Dat gemitum tellus; tum crebros ensibus ictus 
congeminant; fors et virtus miscentur in unum. 
Ac velut ingenti Sila summove ‘Taburno 
cum duo conversis inimica in proelia tauri 
frontibus incurrunt; pavidi cessere magistri; 
stat pecus omne metu mutum mussantque iuvencae, 
quis nemori inperitet, quem tota armenta sequantur ; 
illi inter sese multa vi volnera miscent 
cornuaque obnixi infigunt et sanguine largo ) 
colla armosque lavant : gemitu nemus omne remugit: 
non aliter Tros Aeneas et Daunius heros 
concurrunt clipeis; ingens fragor aethera conplet. 
Tuppiter ipse duas aequato examine lances 
sustinet et fata inponit diversa duorum, ' 
quem damnet labor et quo vergat pondere letum. 
Emicat hic, inpune putans, et corpore toto 
alte sublatum consurgit Turnus in ensem, 
et ferit. Exclamant Troes trepidique Latini, 
atrectaeque amborum acies. At perfidus ensis 
frangitur in medioque ardentem deserit ictu, 
ni fugr subsidio subeat. Fugit ocior Euro, 
ut capulum ignotum dextramque aspexit inetmem. 
Fama est, praecipitem, cum prima in proelia iunctos 
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conscendebat equos, patrio mucrone relicto, 

dum trepidat, ierrum aurigae rapuisse Metisci; 
idque diu, dum terga dabant palantia Teucri, 
suffecit; postquam arma dei ad Volcania ventum est, 
mortalis mucro, glacies ceu futilis, ictu 

dissiluit; fulva, resplendent fragmina harena. 


GREEK AUTHORS. 





WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER’ 17TH :—MORNING, IO TO 12, 


Candidates should write on A (1) or A (2), 
and B, 
and C (1) or C (2) or 'G Gy, 
Translate, with notes on words and phrases under- 
lined :— 
A (1) XENOPHON, ANABAsIS LI. 
La \ \ = f 7 e Ul 
(a) els d€ 52) ele mpocmolovuevos omevdey WS TAYLOTA 
mopeverOat eis THY ‘EXAdSa otpatynyovs mer EheoOat 
aXNOvS WS TAyYLoTA, EL [M) Bovrerau KA€apxos aT ayel" 
Ta © émitnoe ayopaver Pai—7) S° ayopa ny €v tw Bap- 
Bapix@ oTpatevpati— kal ove Kevated Pat’ érOdvras be 
Kipov aiteiv troic, ws ator éoler* Eav b€ pr 610@ TadTa, 
, a rer ec Ete a } ~ , 
nyepmova aitety Kipov datis bia didias THS Yopas aTrake. 
7. ‘ \ e , A / 4 WHA PEA or. 
€av O€ unde nyeudva did@, cvvtdttecOat THY What Asch. 
wéuwrat O€ Kal 7 poKaTarnrrowevous TA AkKpa, OTOS ra 
dbacwot mynTe K boos pnte ot Kiduxes xatadaBovtes, ov 





TOAAOUS Kal TOAAA ypHnuaTa EvomeY AYNPTAKOTES. 


(b) ro 8€ cvutrav Shros Hy Stpas Qs omevo@yv macaV 





TV OOOV Kal ov duaTpiBov O7rov [7 eT LaLTLG HOw evexa 7} 
TLVOS ANXOV avaryKealou exabeCer 0, voulf@v, 0o@ mev OaTTOV 
EXOoL, ToTovTw aTrapacKkevotépw Bactrel paveiabat, 0c@ 


d€ TXOAAaLTEPIY, TOTOUTM TWréorY cuvayelpertar Pacire 
oTpaTevma,. Kal ouvideiy O WV Te 7 pooeXovT TOV VOOV ” 
Bacihéws apyn mA GEL ED yopas Kal avOparrar t ioxupa 
ovaa, Tois O€ pNKETL TOV OdaV Kal To SveoTracba Tas 





Sunidjeeis acberrs, €i Tus dia TAYEWY TOV TOEMOV TrOLOLTO. 


A (2). XENoPHON, ANABASIS II. 


(a) érrel’ € Kopos TéEOun Ken, oute Baciret avrimovoupela 
THS apyns our éotiw OTov vena Bovroipeba av TV 














Baciiéws yopav Kaas troveiv, oS’ avrov amroKTelval av 
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bd] / é / > X v S a : ; ¢ qn \ 
eGeRoipen, Tmopevorpeba 6 av oi Cae, ts 1.5 MGS pM 
AvTroin’ adicodrvta pévrot Tepacopeta. civ Ttois Oeois 








> / =" nw 9 a 

apuvacOat éav pévtor Tis Huds Kad ed Tota uUTapyYn, Kat 
7 y / 5) > a 

TOUTOU Els ye OUVamLY OvY ATTHOOMEOA ED TrOLOD)TES. 





(6) mavtaraot 5é ardépwv éotl Kal aunyavav. Kal év 





> , \ ‘ ~ - 
avaykKn €xouevwv, Kal TovTeY TOVNP@Y, olTLVEes eOEXOVEL 
> 3 / s \ ‘\ > \ , 
Ou’ émvopKias Te Tpos Oeods Kalb amiatias Tpos avOperrous 
/ ¢ a 
TOATTELV TL, OVX OVTWS AMES, @ Kr€apye, ove aAdyLo TOL 
x” > / / > > \ / .\ c “ > \ > / , 
ovTe nALOLo’ eopev. AdXrAA TH On umas éEdv amroréoast ovK 
Sicie® rn 5 » er c 6 aS s ; 
emt TOUTO NAOGOuer ; ev toOe Ste 6 euds Epws TovToU aitios 
‘ ca Ae in! > \ \ i / @ he a rr > 4 
70 TOS EXAnow eve mictov yeveoOa, Kal & Kipos avéBn 
Eevix@ Ota puicOodocias Tictevor TOUT@ Eue KaTAaBAvat bu’ 
> , 
evepyerias tayupoy. 
B. Homer, Opyssey, XVII. 
(a) ai yap, Zed te mTatep Kat A@nvain kat” A7roAXor, 
TOLOS EwV, Olos ToT evKTIMEVn év) Aéo Bo 
€€ epidos Pirounrcldn érddaicev avacTas, 
ry / \ ; , 
Kad & Bare Kpatepas, Kexdpovro dé mavtes "Ay ztol, 
. A ~ Cc - / / 
TOLOS EW@V pYHTTHpoLY OmAncEeYv ’Odvacers: 
TAVTES K” WKUMOPOL TE yEevoiaTo Tikpoyaol Te. 
TavtTa 0’, & w eipwras Kal Aicceat, otk dv eya ve 
yy ‘ ” . / > > > / 
ara Tape& eitrorms Tapaxrddy, oS arraticw: 
> ‘ \ ; bla ; ce , 
aral Ta pev mot EevTre yépwv &dx0¢5 UN MEPTNS, 
a ns > \ f » > > / 
T@V OvdEV TUL eyw KpU Ww érros Ov érixetoa. 
A - 7 / a. 
Pf piv Oy’ €v vnow idee Kpatép’ adye éyovTa 
i , ‘ ? 2A / ti 
VULDNS EV MEYAPOLOL Ka Auwroos, 7) MLV avayKn 
ioyer d 8’ ov Svvatat Hv Tatpisa yaiav ixéo Pat. 





, yy > 4 \ b] \ ? > f e , 
(6) &O F rot pev eym KeAOUNY Epinpas ETaipous 
aUTOU Tap ViETot méeVvELY Kal LHaS épuo Oat, 
lal \ \ TA , 
omThpas 6€ KaTa OKOTLAS WTpPUVA VéEecbat: 
ot O° UBper elEavres, émicTdmevor pevel cha, 
> Fore: fi: 2 / > a oe om > \ 
aia war “AiyuTriiwy avépar TEeplKaAXrEaS AYpoUsS 
‘ A ‘ , 
mopOeov, éx S€ yuvaixas dyov Kat vymia Téxva 
2 DS GRR a Mee, ¢ ; 5° ; ; A x 5 , 
QUTOUS T EKTELVOVY' TAYA O ES TOA iKET AUTH, 
\ \ a > *¢ S. 9 Rid / 
ot dé Bons alovtes dw’ nor patvoperndyy 
MrGov: rrAHTO b€ wav Tediov TweCav Te Kal lrTreD 
a ~ > ~ \ , 

NXarKov Te atepoTns. ev d€ Levs TEPTLK EPAUVOS 
pulav €mois éraporot Kaxnv Barev, oddé Tis erry 
nm 2 | \ \ \ / vv 
oTHvat evavriSiov' Teplt yap KaKa tavtobev etn. 
Scan the last forr lines. 
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a) ¢ 
C:-(1) Euripipes, HECUBA (SIDGWICK’S SCENES), 


(a) EK. @ pirrar’, apa Kab ‘ éemurpagat Trade 
doxotv “Ayavois nrGes ; ws pir’ av heyous. 





OTEVSW LEV, EYKOV@MEV, HOD poi, ryépov. 
t 7 j \ . ane a c ’ , 
Ae oe TA. ony raida Kcat0avovcay as Garrns, yvrat, 
\ , / f Ne 
KM LETATTELYWU TE TEMTOVTLW O€ ME 
rR Ad . WAS ee 
OigoOl T ATpetoat Kat NEWS Axatixos, 
KK / / bb sate b Da PR: fa) / 
WIN. OFwol, TL AEEELS 5 OUK AP WS CavousEvous 
peTHAGES HUaS, AAAA ONMAVOV KAKA; 





OAXwAaS, @ Tal, NT POS apt aaGeio’ aro’ 
TELS & atexvolt TovTl o* ® Tada eyo. 
mas kai vv eEerpaeat ; a2 aidovpevot 
ry . A 4 xv , > e 5 / / 
i) Tpos TO decvov NAGE’, ws eyOpar, yépor, 
J ’ ; f 5 / 

KTELVOVTES 5 ELTre, KalTrEep OV AcE@Y dira. 

- 5 oy 5 i 5 } lal / 

(b) xXPHY o, evTEP noba TOUS Ax avotou prros, 
TOV Xpucov Ov dys ov aov, AXA TOVO EXELD, 
dovvat pepo ra TEVOMEVOLS TE KAL YPOVOV 





TOkW TaTpaas yas amr e&ev@ Levols” 


ov 0 ovdé VI Te Ons aTadXAaEaL YeEpos 





oApmas, Ex@v O€ KapTeEpels ET ev bOmo 
TONERS x4 € Gap Shae: € pies MOUs. 
Kal pnv TPEpwV ev WS aE TAld eyphy Tpéhew 
/ > t 2 § 3 
owoas TE TOV Emov , Elyes AV KAXOV KAEOS" 
EV TOS KAKOIS yap ayabot cahéoraror 
pi rou Ta xpnera 8 av exact eel pidous. 
el O éomaviles XEN HAT OD 6 8” NUTUXEL, 
Oncavpos av co. Tais tThpy ovmos meyas’ 


C. (2) Homer, Ixiap I, 
‘ “~ 3 ; ~ a 5 7 

(a) kai viv év Aavaoict Geompotréwy ayopevers, 

c \ A Od &@ ‘ : f / 7 , 

@s On TODS Evexa od ExnBoros ArYEa TEvYEL, 

Py Sikes ‘ ag a 1a > yo) oe 

ovveK EYw KOUPHS NpvVENOOS aya’ a7 oLVa 

OUK eVedov deEacGai,—enei TOAV BovrAomat avTHV 

olkot Evel. Kal yap ne KAvtarprijotpys m™poPePRovaa, 


KoupLoins aNdGyou, errel od EOEv eat Xeperon, 





ov d€uas ovde dur, oT’ ap ppévas ovTE Ti épya. 
2 \ Va b) / / / > ? > 
arra Kal ws EGérXo@ Sdpevar TAXALY, Ef TO ry GpmeELVOY" 
/ 5 3 \ N ; , v 
Bovhou ey Aaov ooov empeval H atroréo Gat. 
| avTap enol yépas auTix” eTOLMaT aT’, ddpa pn ojos 
; Apyetov aryepacros eo, €Trel Oude EOLKED" 
| AEVTOETE YAP TO ye TaVTES, 6 [MOL yépas epyeTat andy: 






(6) 


(a) 


(0) 
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rt > > 7 
TOLoW O iKpeEvoY Odpor Let exaepyos "Amd\Xov, 
¢ 5’ e ms / , > f re / \ 7 
0l 0 ltoTOY oTnoarT’, ava @ iotia AevKAa TéTacCaL’ 
>] "4 A / e ~ rt 
év 0’ ave“os mphaev wécov tarlov, aupi dé kdua 
4 /- BT 4 4 
oteipn Topdvpeoy eyanr’ LaXYe VNHOS Lovans* 
’ / a / 
9 0 €Oeev Kata xiua Siarpnocovea Kérevbov. 
> \ >) / ; ‘7 \ nw 
QUTaP ETE p’ LKOVTO KATA OTpAaTOV evpuv ’Ayaror, 
nw \ ‘J / 
VHA MEV Ob ye “éXAaLVaY é7’ NTEeipnLo Epvaaay 
€ rat ee 1Q. GEN > 7 \ ; 
vou eri Waudbors, vo § epHaTa pmaxpa Tavucaayr, 
> \ 3 
avtol 0’ éoxidvayto Kata Krduolas Te véas TE, 
C (3) Homer, Inrap VI. 


> 5 , . nn , 
et € TIS APavdt@r ye KaT’ ovpavov etArjAOVOas, 
3 +a a ; 
ouK av éyw ye Geotaw €Toupaviolst waxotuny. 





>, \ \ 5 \ , e\ ‘ 7 

ovodé yap ovdé Aptavtos vids Kkpatepos AuKoopyos 

Onv jv, Os pa Ocotow éroupavioiw eEpucev, 

OS TroTE paLvom“éevovo Atwvicoto TLOnVAS 

geve KaT nyaGeov Nucor ai & dua wacat 

Ovo Oa yayal Karéyevar, br’ avopopdvo.o Avxotpyou 
Qn / \ \ 

Oewopuevat BouTrAHye: ~Aovucos &é poBnbeis 

dvoe®? ados Kata Kipa, Oris & uTedeEaTo KOATMO 

dedidTa* Kpatepos yap éxe Tpdpos avOpos OMoKAH. 





Os: eitrwv ob tradds opeEato daidipos "Extop’ 
ay & o mds mpds KoArrov évSmvoto TLOHYns 
ExrivOn tayov, Tatpos pidov dvruw atuy Geis, 
tapBynoas yadxKdv Te (dé Adhov lamoyalryy, 

evov an’ axpoTaTns Kopu0os vevovTa vonaas. 
ex 0 éyéXacoe TaTNp Te HirOS Kal TeTMA LnTHP 
auTiK amo Kpatos Kopul eideTo haldipos “Extop, 
Kal THY wev KaTeOnKer él yOovi Taupavowaay, 
avtap 6 dv hidov viov érrel Kioe THAE TE yepaiv 
eimrev érmrevEdwevos Aui 7 ddXowwiv Te Oeoicty’ 
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GREEK, TRANSLATION AT SIGHT 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 17TH :—MOoRNING, 9 TO Io, 


Translate into English :— 


a 


(a) Evel de exeice acdbiKero, TP@TOV pev Ticcagepyns 
méurpas 7peTo aUTOV rivos d€0 LEVOS Hou, 0 0° eizrev avto- 
VO LOUs kal Tas é€v 77'Acia Toes eivat, @oT Ep Kat TAS &v 
TH Tap 1uiv “EAA AL. 7 pos TatT €i7reV O Liccadepyns, 
Ee roivuv Geree omdcacGar &ws av eyo 7 pos Baciréa 
Téua, olwat av oe TadtTa Cram pa dmevov aromhein, et 
Bovroww. ~'AXXA Bovroiunv av, pn, et 7 olcl uny ve VITO 
cov efatrataa Oat. arr’ éfeoTLy, Epn, ToL TOUT@Y TicT 

‘Aa Betv 7 7 env ad0AWS cod 7 PATTOVTOS TAUTA Las pnoev 
THS ons apYns aOLKNOELV ev Tals oTovoais, 


GREEK GRAMMAR, COMPOSITION, HIGHER 
COMPOSITION AND_ HIGHER § “SIGHT 
TRANSLATION. 

WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 17TH :—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 5. 

A. 1. Give acc. plur., dat. plur. and gender of vais 
xapls, TATPIS, TONS, Yepov, HYEMwV, TOUS, Outs, YyuDYT 
yaXa, [LapTus. 

2. Give dat. sing. and gen. plur., in all genders, of 

TAS, TOAVS, NOUS, OUTS, OaTLS, AV@V. 

3. Give Ist plur. aor. ind. act.; 2nd, sing. imp. ind. 

mid.; 3rd, sing. pres. subj. act.; perf. inf. act.; 2nd, 


plur. aor. imper. mic.; Ist, plur. pres. opt. act.; 3rd, 
plur. aor. opt. pass.; dat. plur. fut. part. act. (all 


genders) of 7A&ka, xpuro, Kabiorn mt, ckalaipéw, “Evo, 
giving only the forms in actual use in Attic prose. 


4. With what cases are the following prepositions 


‘ . A ew, f 
used, and with what differences of meaning: emi, KaTa, 
MeTa, Tpos ? 
B. Translate into Greek :— 
I. F’c sent away all the ships out of the harbour. 
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2. The men of old, who won noble victories, are 
worthy of honour. 


3. Having come to ine. & city, he put to death 
those who had injured him. 


4. Having marched all day, they came to a river 
234 feet broad. 


The general, ordered his infantry to attack those 
who were encamped on the plain, 


. They gave ple dges that they would not invade 
the enemies country. 
C. Translate into Greek :— 

When the allies had arrived, the general decided to 
attack the enemies’ camp at once. So he posted his 
cavalry on his right, and himself'ed the way, command- 
ing the infantry in the centre. When they came near, 
the enemy saw them and were greatly alarmed; for they 
had not thought he would attack, while he had fewer 
men than themselves. For the Lacedaemonians, as men 
thought, were not skilful at attacking fortified places. 
As soon as the battle began, an eagle flew towards the 
camp, and the barbarians, considering this to be an omen, 
and fearing that the gods, being hostile, would bring 
defeat and death upon them if they remained, fled, leav- 
ing their camp to the attackers. 


D. Translate into English :— 

"Ezrel & FAGOovr els Aakedaipova OL EXTEN TOKOTES “Podtor 
UTO TOD Srpov, edidacKorv WS OvK dEucv eln Tmepudeiy * A@n- 
vatovs ‘Podov KaTaoTpeyape vous Kal TOT AUTH Suva pe 
ovvGeuéevous. yvovtes obv oi AaxBarporio. ws El bev 0 
Ojos Kparnoo. "A@nvaiwv éotar‘Pddos admraca. ei Se ok 
TAOVOLMTEPOL. EaUTo@V. ETANPWaCY avTOIS vVads OKTO, 
vavapyxov d€ “Exdixov éméornoap. ouvetemenrray &” émri 
TOUT@V TOV veo Kal Avdpioav éxé€Aevoav © avTov dta- 
Bavra eis tHV “Aatav Tas TE 01 Speva vmobeEamevas 
TO AEIS dvacatery, Kal oTPaTEUMA TO TrEptawOeV avaraBovra 
kat Gro, ei woGev Svvaito, cvAAEaYTA TrodEMELY TOS 
Yrpovbar. 
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GREEK COMPOSITION AND SIGHT 
TRANSLATION. 

(For those who do not offer prescribed books). 

WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 17TH -—-MORNING; 10 TO 12, 


A. Translate into Greek: 





1, When the ships entered the harbour, those in the 
city fled. 
2. Though they were more numerous than the 
enemy, they feared to attack. | 
He held a review of all the cavalry who were 
present. 


tn 


4. Why did we not put to death those who betrayed 
their own country? 


The soldiers on the walls saw that their allies 
were conquering. 


tn 


6. Having marched five parasangs, he built a large 
bridge. 
7--Shall we send messengers bearing gifts to the 
king? 
S. It is better to obey than to be put to death by 
those more powerful. 

B. Translate into English -— 

“Ore & airy, payn éyévero, Ticcadéprys év Sapdeow 
eTUYEY WV’ waTE HTLOVTO of Tlépaoar mpodeddabat br’ 
avTov. yvors d€ Kai adtos 6 TI epoav Bacirels Ticcadé- 
pynyv attiov eivat tod KaKkas péperPat Ta avtod, TiOpav- 
THY KataTéurpas atrotéuver adtod THY KEharnHVY. TOUTO 
6€ moinoas 6 TiOpatverns wréuret mpos Tov >Ayraldaov 
mpéaBes Réyorras, *O ‘Aynothae, 0 ev aitios Tov 
Tpayuatwv Kal buiv Kal nutv ever THY dSixnv: Bactreds dé 
a&tot cé wey tromnely oikade, Tas 8 ép ™ Aola Toes 
aUTOLOMOUS vvaasS TOV apyaiov Sacpov ata aTropeE pely. 


GEOMETRY. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER IITH :—MORNING, g TO 12. 





I. Any two sides of a triangle are together greater 
than the third side. 
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s . Pra : . ae . _ . . 
(a) The difference of any two sides of a triangle is 
less than the third side. 
; 3 
2. The complements of the parallelograms about the 
diagonal of any parallelogram are equal to one another. 
3. Bisect a triangle by a straight line drawn from a 
given point in one of its sides. 
4. Describe a square equal to a given rectilineal figure. 
, . . 
5. [he sum of the squares on the sides of a parallelo- 
gram is equal to the sum of the squares on the dia- 
conals. 


6. If a straight line be divided into any two parts, the 
sum of the squares on the whole line and on one of the 


parts is equal to twice the rectangle contained by the 


whole line and that part together with the square on the 
other part. 

7. Draw a tangent to a circle from a given point with- 
out the circle. 

(a) Shew that two square tangents may be drawn 
from the same point. 

8. If a straight line touch a circle and from the point 
of contact a chord be drawn, the angles which this chord 
makes with the tangent shall be equal to the angles in 
the alternate segment. 

9. Describe a circle which shall pass through three 
given points not in the same straight line. 


ALGEBRA. 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER IITH:—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 5. 
A.—ALGEBRA. 
1. Reduce to its lowest terms 


a3 — 3a°x% + 2a° 





243 + ax? + a®x — 4a® 


2. Solve the following equatious :— 








x—4 *—S x—7 x—& 
rm 8 r — 6 t — & x— 
ae 4 ye eae 
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+4 == 15, ——~ + y =6 


3 5 


3. If the numerator of a certain fraction be increased 
by one, and the denominator be diminished by one, the 
value will be one; if the numerator be increased by the 
denominator, and the denominator diminished by the 
numerator, the value will be four: find the fraction. 


4. Solve the following: 





2 A -+-\ 2 
ap eee yp ey 
Y+2 2.1 
4-2 ye" 4° V 
(b) ‘i lst aks So pS SS 
a? b2 a b 
S Simplify 
2 {4 5 1” 32 — fr’ 108 


2V3+372 
Ceuta 
3V¥3> 25 


Find the value of 


3X4 X ¥648 
MATHEMATICS, PART IT. 
Tuespay, SEpr. 16TH :—MORNING, 9 TO 12.30. 
GEOMETRY. 


I. (1) Describe an isosceles triangle having each of 
the base angles double of the vertical angle, 


(2) What are the relations connecting the vertical 





v 
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angle and the equal base angles in the other isosceles 
triangles of the figure ? 


(3) If the two circles of the figure intersect in D 
and £, and A is the centre of the larger one, show that 
ADE is another isosceles triangle having each of the 
base angles double of the vertical angle. 


; Married 5 * s she " 
- bate a. to MS > 
rae pete eene ry 


2. (1) If, of three straight lines, the rectangle con- 


tained by the extremes be equal to the square on the 
mean, the three straight lines will be proportionals. 


(2) Show that the base of one of the isosceles 
triangles in the figure of question 1 is a mean propor- 
tional between those of the other two. 


ear cae 
aie 
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ie ana ek So 
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ee a TSE 
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a het 
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Shox. 


3. Parallelograms which are equiangular to one 
another, have to one another the ratio which is com- 
pounded of the ratios of their sides. 


ALGEBRA. 


rr /_ so) oy 
eh ee 
3 


ee eg a 


eae ee 
Vb-c Vc-a Va-b 





4. , show that p? + q? +r? 





= 3 


— O. 
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. i] 
ij 
<g 
>» f 
« "a 
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4 
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5. How many numbers of four figures, in each of 
which the figures are all different, contain 0? 


How many do not contain 0? 


6. Insert three geometric means, two arithmetic 
means, and one harmonic mean, between 2 and 18. 


os 


ery a = 
7. Expand (1 + 2%)” to four terms by the Bi- 
nomial Theorem. 


8. (1) Prove that the sum of the logarithms of two 
numbers is equal to the logarithm of their product. 
(2). Find the value of log y3 + ¥% log (4—3)— 
log (x—9)2 when x = 8. 
TRIGONOMETRY. 
9. The circular (radian) measure of an angle at the 


centre of a circle is equal to the ratio of the subtending 
arc to the radius. | 


10. Express sin A,,cos A, etc., in. terms of cosec A, 


II. Given tan A = 1, what is the least positive value 
of A? What is the second least positive value of A? 


Answer the same questions, gven sec A == \V/2 
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12. Express the ratios of go°—A, and those of 
270°—A in terms of those of A. 
13. Prove that 


(1) cot? A — cos? A — cos! A cosec? A, 
(2) sin? A + cost A = cos? 4 + sin* A, 
(3) sin (4 + B) = sin A cos B + cos A sin B. 
(4) cos d+ cos B= 2c0s4(4A +B) cos (A —B), 
(5) oi wea 1 (1 + tan 4 A). 
r+ cos A < Fen ire 


14. Solve the equation 
8 sin *0 6 sin “9 FG 
for positive values of @ less than 360°. 





ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 12TH:—MORNING, 9 TO 12.30. 


(Candidates will answer the whole of the paper set for 
matriculation, and also the following questions). 


1. Classify and illustrate the vowel sounds used in 
standard English. 


2. Supply the ellipses in: 

(a) The city rose as one man againsti the tyrant. 
(b) He was as busy as possible. 
(c) He works for the same wages as before. 
(d) He has built a larger house than his brother. 
(e) He has built a larger house than his brother's. 
(f) What wax so frozen but dissolves with 

tempering. 


3. Indicate the chief marks of the three leading Early 
English dialects. 


4. Write etymological notes on island, kirk, alchemy, 
busk, «woman, drake, bridegroom, gander, heifer, madam- 


5. What light does older English throw on the use, 
form or inflection of the following words:—mine, self, 
who, one, twain, pound (noun), easy to do, why, jum, 
seldom ? 





% 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
MILTON :—SHORTER POEMS 


4 
w/e 





FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER I2TH: AFTERNOON, 4.30 TO 5.30. 
(To be taken with matriculation paper. The answers must 
be written m a separate book). 


I. Make a short parallel analysis of the two poems, 
L’Allegro and Il Penseroso. 


2. Explain clearly each of the following, and refer the 
lines to their contexts :— 
(a) Their martyred blood and ashes sow. 
(b) Nor yet where Deva spreads her wizard stream. 
(c) And on the neck of crowned Fortune proud, 
Hast reared God’s trophies. 
(d) Then lies him down the lubber fiend. 
(e) Met in the milder shades of purgatory. 
(f) Comes the blind Fury with the abhorred shears. 


3. State the facts which underlie the story of Lycidas, 
and show how Milton elaborated these. 


MACAULAY’S ESSAYS. 
TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 16TH :—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 4. 


I. “We often hear it said that the world is constantly 
becoming more and more enlightened, and that this en- 
lightening must be favourable to Protestantism and un- 
favourable to Catholicism. But we see great reason 
to doubt whether this be a well-founded expectation.” 
Develop Macaulay’s argument in full. 


2. What, in detail, was “the fourth great peril of the 
Church of Rome”? 


3. Make notes on: Frederick II.; Spain in the Age of 
Luther; the Theatines; Edinburgh and Florence; 
Sir Thomas More. 


4. Sketch the War of the Austrian Succession, 


5. What do you know of Frederic the Great as a 
man of letters ? 


6. Make notes on: Frederic’s Commercial policy ; 
the Campaign of 1757; Pope Clement XIII; Mau- 
pertuis ; the condition of Prussia in 1763. 
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ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 
TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER I6TH:—AFTERNOON, 4 TO 5.30. 


Write an essay of not less than three pages on any 
one of the following subjects. 
(a) The Moral Lesson of Comus. 
(b) Macaulay on Ignatius Loyola. 
(c) The Personal Character of Frederick the Great. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Mortey’s First SKETCH, CHAPS. VII AND VIII. 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER I8TH :—MORNING, 9 TO II. 


1. Make a list of the most important Elizabethan 
translations with the names of their authors. 


2. State what you know of the first English comedy 
and the first E, nglish tragedy- 


3. Give the names of the chief dramatists of the period, 
atranging them in three lists as predecessors, contem- 
poraries, or successors of Shakespeare. 


4. Mention the most important works of the following 
authors :—Roger Ascham, Walter Raleigh, Richard 
Hooker, Joseph Hall, Thomas Browne, W illiam Selden, 
Richard Hakluyt. 


5. Summarize the argument of one of Milton’s prose 
works. 


FRENCH. 
MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 15TH: —MORNING, 9 TO 12. 
Translate into French: 


A man had a very lazy son, whom he wished to in- 
duce to get up earlier. With this object, he told him 
that some one, by getting up very early, had found a 
purse full of gold. “That may be,” replied the slothful 
fellow, “but the man who lost it had got up earlier.” 
“That is not proved,” returned the father ; “Tt is much 
more likely that the purse had lain there since the pre- 
vious evening, and that it had been lost by a_ belated 
traveler, who did not start early enough.” 
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2. Translate into English: 


Je voyais un hétre monter 4 une prodigieuse hauteur, 
Du sommet presque jusqu’au bas, il étalait d’énormes 
branches, qui couvraient la terre alentour, de sorte 
quelle était nue; il n'y avait pas un seul brin d’herbe. 
Du pied du géant partait un chéne qui, apres s’étre élevé 
de quelques pieds, se courbait, se tordait, puis s’étendait 
horizontalement, puis se relevait encore et se tordait de 
nouveau; et enfin, on l’apercevait allongeant sa téte 
maigre et dépouillée sous les branches vigoureuses du 
hétre, pour chercher un peu d’air et un peu de lumiére. 

Et je pensai en moi-méme: voila comment les petits 
croissent 4 l’ombre des grands.—I.AMENNAIS. 


3. Give the primitive tenses of the following verbs :— 
naitre, conquérir, mourir, voir, asseoir. 


4. What are the orthographical changes in the con- 
jugation of the verbs ending in ger, eler, eter? 


5. When is the pronoun soi used? 


6. State five different cases where the subjunctive 
mood is used in French, and illustrate by examples. 


7. Translate into English: 


Mais au fait! pensai-je, si jétais a une lieue d'ici, 
entre deux brigands, il ne serait pas trop malaisé de les 
Sagner de vitesse. Le danger doublerait mes forces, 
il n’en faut point douter. Celui qui court le mieux est 
celui quia le plus grand intérét A courir. 

Pourquoi le liévre est-il le plus vite de tous les ani- 
maux parce qu’il est le plus menacé?. 

Jacceptai l’offre du Roi, et, séance tenante, il placa 
deux gardes du corps auprés de ma personne. II ne 
leur fit pas de recommandations minutieuses. Il leur 
dit simplement : 

“C’est un milord de quinze mille francs; si vous le 
laissez perdre, il faudra le payer ou le remplacer.”— 

7 ABOUT. 


8. Write in French a resume of Melle dela S eigliere. 
9. Give the English equivalents of the following ex- 


pressions taken from that play: (1) Vous nous la don- 
nez belle. (2) Je né me soucie pas mal du siécle. (3) 
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ll s’agit de courir un-cerf.~ (4) Chanson que tout cela, 
(<) Vous me poussez a bout. (6) Vous saurez a quoi 
vous en tenir. (7) Il sera tenu de déguerpir. (8) 
Vous voila dans une -jolie passe. -(9). Je-n’en, reviens 
nas! (10) Une fée qui m’en veut a traverse toutes. mes 
démarches. 


PRA 


GERMAN. 


Monpay, SEPTEMBER 15TH :—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 5. 





1. Translate: 
(a). 3n Konigsberg, wobin er fic) getwandt hatte, qedadhte er 
i Die Gerechtigfeit, die ihm und feinem Hanfe bislang bverjagt 
worden war, mit fithner Selbjtanflage 3u evgivingen. Unter 
Diefen Beriihrungen mit der Wnfenwwelt, die in feltjamer Weije 
erfaltend ind ernitchternd auf ibn wirften, began die fieber- 
hafte Gereiatheit feines Wefens allqemach yu fehwinden. Cr fal 
fich Griinden nnd nicht mehr Pliichen, Worten und nicht mele 
Kniitteln qeqeniiber. Das that ihm wohl wand berubhigte ibn. 
Er entivarf Plane und bereitete mit Umjicht vor, was Die Sir 
funft bon ifm forderte. 

(5) Wer wird gleich fo gotteslajterliche Reden fiihren! Jd) 
bin dic Obrigfeit und darf fo was nicht gehirt haben. Wher 
was fann dem Borne tvehren, wenn er itberfehwillt und fic im 
Verwitnfehungen Luft macht? Und fo witnfee ich, unfer allel 
Feind und Verderber mochte dieje Nacht in feinem Bette fterben 
oder er mochte verichiwinden auf Ninmmertviederjehen. Wher das 
wird ja nicht Der Fall fein. Morgen wird er angeritten fom 
men und wird meinen Feliz zur Scdhlachthank jehleppen, und die, 
welche im Gliede qemurrt haben, wird er auch angeben. 

(c) Shr forntet ench entichlieben, Hier zu leben, 

Sn meinent Baterlande mein 2 fein ? 

S Bertha, all mein Sehnen in das Weite, 
Was war es, alsecin Streben mur nad) end ? 
Such jucht ich cinziq anf dem Weg des Maubhnres; 
Und all mein Chraetz war nur meine Yiebe. 
Konnt iby mit mir euch in dies ftille Thal 
Sinjehliepen und der Erde Glang entjaqen— 


O, Dann ijt meines Strebens Heil qefunden.. 


Ss ee 


ee 
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Pann mag der Strom der wildbervegten Welt 
W's fichre Ufer diefer Berge jalagen— 

Rein thidtiges Berlangen hab’ ic) mehr 
Hinausziujenden in des Lebens Weiten— 
Dann mogen dieje Feljen um uns ber 

Die undurchdringlich fejte Mauer breiten, 

Und dies verfchlofine fel’ qe Thal allein 

Sum Himmel offen und gelichtet fein ! 


2. Translate (unseen) : — 


(a) Sn wenigen Tagen waren die Legionen marfcdhbereit, und 
man brac) auf. Der Weg fihrte die Lippe hinanf itber Wlifo 3u 
dem Tentoburger Walde Hin. In einigen Tagen fon war man in 
jener Gegend. Uber das gute Wetter, welches bisher den Ptarfch 
begitnitigt hatte, lies nach; drohende Wolfen jagten vom Winde 
getrieben am Himmel dabhin, und die Luft war mit Rebeln angefiillt. 
Schon bewegte fic) das Heer durd die engen Waldfdluchten, als 
Der Regen in Strimen Herabzuflicben begaun. Nur mit Nithe 
fam man boriwdrts; denn der Boden wurde teicher und teicher, 
jo Dap Die fchiwer bewaffneten Soldaten bis an die Kniee einfanfen. 
Am meijten Mtithe aber hatte der Trop. Stets mufte cine Menge 
Der Soldaten dazu berwendet werden, die Wagen mit dem Gepad, 
mit den Weibern und Kindern vorwarts zu bringen. C8 war erft 
gegen zwei Ubr nachmittags, und doch begann e8 bereits 3u dunfeln ; 
auch erhob jich ein heftiqer Wind, der den mithjam vorwartsitreben- 
Den SGoldaten den Regen gerade ins Gejicht trieb- Wlles fehnte 
fic) nach Mube. Die frdhlice Stimmuamneg, welche bisher das Seer 
bejeelt hatte, wich einer qropen Miedergefdlagenheit.  Tiberdies 
jah man Haufiqg da und dort durch das Waldesdunfel verdachtige 
Sejtalten hujehen, und fernerhin war trog der Verabrednng von 
Dem Heerbann Hermanus nec) nidjts zu fehen. 


(4) Durch weijes Verfahren bracdhte es Bismard dabhin, dap 
endlid) im Dezember 1870 der Konig Ludwig von Bayern den 
Konig von- Preufen cinlud, den Vitel eines deutfchen Kaifers 
anginehmen und damit die alte Servlicdhfeit von ,Kaifer und Reich” 
Wieder anfleben zu faffen. Die Crfiillung diefes Wunjfehes wurde 
demt Konig Wilhelm 1. nicht leicht. Was er als Romig? von 
Preufpen war, das swupte cr gewib; Dev Kaifer follte erjt werden. 
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Der tree Rat Bismares half ihn itber jedes. Bedenfen Hintweg. 
M8 am 18. Januar (1871) im Spiegelfaal des Berfailler Sahlojfes 
Die RKaijerproflamation ftattfand, und Bismard, nun nidjt mehr 
Bundesfangler, jondern Meichstangler, mit Lauter Stimme die 
Proflamation des Kaifers ari das deutfce Wolf verlas, al& dann 
Der Gropherzog von Baden das erjte Hoch auf den neuen deut}den 
Kaijfer ausbrachte, und der Kronpring als des Kaijers erjter Unter. 
than §uldigend jeinem Water mabte—da jtand Bismaré mit 
tiefbetvegtem, glitclidem Serzen am Biel einer Langen, jdtveren 
Lebensarbeit. E8 war eine grobe, weltgejdichtliche Stunde, eine 
Stunde Gottes. 
3. Grammar :— 


(a) Translate into German, using exclusively the 
passive voice :— 
He has been promised help. 
There was dancing and singing the whole night, 
He was often thought of. 
He was frequently laughed at. 


(b) Distinguish between :— 


er sagte mir and er sagte zu mir. 
er gehért mir and er gehort zu mir. 
(c) Which of the following conjunctions are co-ordi- 
native, which are adverbial, and which subordinative? 
State what influence each class has on the arrangement 


of words in a sentence: weil; denn; da; als; ob; 
sowohl; als auch; obwohl; gleichwohl; sondern; doch; 
also;. obgleich. | 

(d) State under what circumstances the direct orde 
of a principal clause must be inverted. Give. examples. 


4. Translate :— 


Once at Carthage there was a slave named Androcles, 
who.was so badly treated by his master that he resolved 
to run away from him. He therefore secretly left his 
master’s house, and hid hitnself in a forest, some mules 
distant from the city. After wandering about for some 
time, he came to a large cavern, and, overcome by hunget 
and. fatigue, he lay down.in it; and soon fell fast asleep. 
He was suddenly awakened by the roar of a wild beast; 
and running to the mouth of the cavern, he was met by 
a great lion, which stood right in his way, and made tt 
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impossible for him to escape. Androcles expected to be 
«t once torn to pieces; but, to his great surprise, the lion 
came gently towards him, without showing any signs of 
Tage. He gave forth at the same time a low and mourn- 
ful sound, as if he were begging his assistance. 

GE = 

Um andern Morgen lief e8 wie Kener durd da8 Dory, dap 
der Traumjirge wieder gefommen fei und fic) eine Brau mitge- 
bradt habe. ‘’Das wird auch was recht Gefcheidtes fein,’’ 
jagten die Leute. ‘’ Sch habe jie heute frith jchon gejehen,’’ fiel 
einer bon den Bauern in’s Wort, ‘als ich in den Wald qing, 
Sie ftand mit ihm vor der Thire. Es iit nichts Befonderes. 
eile ganz gewobhnlice Berfon, flein und {hmachtig.  iemlid 
armlic) war fie auch angezogen. Wo foll’s denn am Ende 
aud) berfommen! Cr hat nichts, da wird jie twobhl auch nichts 
haben!” 

“‘Bergip rit, dab ic) grofe Anjpritche mache. Wenn mir 
eine ‘Bringefjin gefallen foll, mith fie Flug und fchon fein! Und 
Dann ijt noch cin Punft, auf den id ganz befonderes Gewidt 
lege ; Du weift wie gern ich Pfeffernitffe effe. In meinem gan- 
gen Ieiche ift fein einziger Menfch, der fie au bacen berjteht, 
Iwenigitens ridtig 3u bacen, nicht zu bart und nicht 31 tweich, 
Sondern gerade fnufprig : fie mns durchans Pfefferniifje backen 
fonnen.” QWUls der Mtinifter dies hdrte befam er einen heftigen 
Sehrec. Doch fammelte er fich vajeh wieder und entgeqnete : 
“Cin Konig, wie Ew. Majeftit, werden ohne Stweifel aud) eine 
Pringeffin finden, die Pfeffernitffe gu backen verjteht-” 
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SECOND YEAR EXHIBITIONS. 


GREEK AUTHORS. 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER I7TH :—MORNING, 9 TO 12. 


A.—LUCIAN: CHARON AND SOMNIUM. 


Translate with notes on words and phrases under- 
lined :— 

(1). EPM. @appe acharas en Grravta. petatiOer Thy 
Oitnv: émixvrvdeicOm 6 Ilapvacds. idod 5: émraverme 
avis: ev Exe: TavTA Opa avaBaive Hdyn Kal ov, 

XAP. dpeEov, 6 ‘Epyn, 77 ipa: ov yap é7rt j 

) . opefov, & “Epui, thy xeipa yap €7l puKpav 

, > 
pe TavTNVY unyavnv avaBi Balas. 

EPM. e& ye Kal tdciv é0érXes, © Xapwv, arava. ovK« 
éu 6€ aud, cal dodarh kal diroOedmova eivat. adr 
éyou pou THs de&tas Kal peldov mi Kata TOV ddALcOnpod 

A Oy vib a 48s ex \ , \ 5) / / 
TATE. EV ye, aveAnAVOAS Kal ovr Kal ETELTFED duxdpup Bos 
0 Ilapvacds éot1, pwiav éxatepos dxpay amoraSopeva 

y \ / TAN > ’ moe’, > 
KabeCopucba: ov dé por dn €v KUKAM TEpLBrér@V émtC- 
KOTTEL ATTAaVTa. 


: ; / \ ld 
(2). EPM. érmiédes,@ Xapov, cal Seiuata kal ayvovat 
\ \ 
Kal nOoval Kat dirapyupiar Kal dpyal kal pion Kal Ta 
fal bd / 
TolavTa. TovTwy dé 7 ayvola MeV KATO cvVAVAMeMLKTAL 
> a f s / : \ \ A 
avTols Kal cuuTrontevetal, Kai vn» Ala Kal Td picos Kal 7 
y \ \ / \ > / \ > / \ 
opyn Kal CnroTtuTria Kal apaia Kal atropia cal didapyv- 
f ¢ / \ \ e ’ / e r / c \ 
pla: o ddBos 5é kai at é€Arrides UTEpavw TeTOMEVOL O fev 
> \ © rn ‘ 
eumrimtay éexrrnTTe éviote Kal UToTTHCCTELV TOE, al & 
; / Crns a y s eee. t ” J 
énrrides Urrép KeharHs alwpovpevat, o7oTav pwddoTta olntal 
na U 4 wae 
Tis é€mrtAnerOar avT@V, AvaTTTapeval OlYoVTAaL KEXYnVOTAS 
~ ¢ \ \ ; ; 
avTovs amoNTrovaa, OTrep Kal Tov TayTaroy Katw wdacx- 
ovTa opas UTrd TOU VoaToS. 
\ c w~ / c lal } an , 7 ‘ 
(3). al o viv révns 0 TOU deivos, 0 BovAevodpevos Trepi 
> an ro »] ? / \ 
ayevvovs ovTw Téyvns, meT OrLyov amact EnrAwTds Kal 
3 U \ e r 
éemipOovos &on, TLu@mEVOS Kal éTTaLvovpEVvOS Kal él Tos 
. a \ a / \ , 
uplatos evdoKi “ay Kal UTO TOV Yyéver Kal TOUT Tpovye- 
vrov atroPBrerropuevos, €cOnTa bev TOLaUTHY auTreyomEevos,— 
5 / \ € a Puy Ses de \ 7p se ; n Ss 
e(Eaca THY éavTHs: Travu o€. Aaumpav éepdpe.—apy7s dé 
\ / a > a LE RS 
cal mpoedpias aEtovpevos: Kav tov amodnuns ovd ert Tis 
5 a \ » weg / 
arrodarhs ayvas kai adavys eon ToravTa cor TepiOnow 
a c , v4 4 
Ta yvwpiouata, doTe THY Opwvtwy ExaoToS Tov ANC lov 
/ f on } , fats = > a >> / 
kiwnoas deiEes o€ TH SaKTUAW “ OUTOS Exeivos”” Aéyor. 
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B.—EuRIPIDES; MEDEA. 






‘i (1). xairot toxados dépypa reaiv7s 
































an ef 
| aTOTaUpOLTaL OmwalY, OTAY TIS 
; ; aA / / e a 
LvOov Trpodépwv Trédas opunGn. 
ih \ / Gee \ 
| | gKaLous O€ Aéywv KOvdEY TL TOpouUS 
Kk \ > x id / 
il | Tous 7peacle'Bporous ovK av apapTols, 
; } 7 ‘ \ \ 
oiTives Dpvous emt pwev Gariats 
. \ 
évl-T ethativas Kal trapa deizvals 
nupovto, Biov Tepmrvas aKoas. 
/ ‘ A > \ ; 
otuylous d€ Bpotay ovdels AUTFAS 
e/ / \ 
NUPETO “ovoH Kal TrOAVYdpdOLS 
5 lo /  ] Se / 
@oais Travev, €& av Odvarot 


devvai Te TUYaL opaddXovar Sdpous. 


(2). Al. ti dys; capes uct ca; hpacov dvabupias. 
MH. adice? pw’ “lacawy ovdev &€& éuod radar. 
Al. ti ypipa dpacas; dpafe wor cadéorepor. 
MH. yuvaix’ édp’ npuiv decrotw dopov exe. 
Al. 9 mov teroApnK’ Epyov alaoyioTov TOOE ; 
MH. caq@’ ic@: dtipor & éopev of po Tod dirot 
Al. sotepov épacbels 7) cov eyOaipwv réyxos ; 
MH. péyav x’ épata—muiortos ove épu bidois s— 
Al. itm vuv: eitrep ws Aéyers eoTiv KaKdS,— 
MH. avépav tupavver nidos npacbn raBeiv. 


(3). @ywge 0 evOds. cal trepimtvEas déuas 
KUVEL TpOTavoay Toad: @ dvoTnVE Trai, 
Tis o @0 atipws Samover aTrodecer ; 

TiS TOV Yyépovta TUuBov ophavov oébev 
TiOnow ; :olpor,.EvvOavoiul cor, TéKvov. 
érrel O€ Opnvev kal your érravcaTo, 
xpnlwov yepaov eEavactiaoa déuas, 
Tpoceivel’, wate Kicads Epveciy Sadyys, 
AeTTTOICL TémAOLS, Serva 8 Hv tradaicpata 
0 méev yap ner’ cEavacticas yoru, | 
9 0 avterdbur’: ef Sé.apos Biav ayou, | 





— an 
capKkas yepatas é€otrdpaco’ am’ doTéwy. © | 
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C.—DoOMOSTHENES; OLYNTHIACS, I AND Il. 


‘ > > % / / > e \ \ A A 
(1). GAN olwar rapopowoy eotiv OTrEp Kal TEpL TIS TOV 


YnMaTav KTHTEws? Av wev yap, Oa av TIS AaBy, Kal coon, 
weydrny eye. TH TUXN THY Kap, av 8 avadwoas AaOn, 
cuvavnrwce Kal TO peuvnoOar THY KapW. Kal Tepl TOV 
Tpayuatwv oUT@s ai wi) Xpnoapevos Tos Kaipois opAas, 
ov’ ef cuvéBn Tt Tapa Tov Veo YpHoTOY pwYnMoVvEvOVOL 
mpos yap TO TeXevtatov éxBav ExaoTov THY TpovTrapEavT@v 
Kplverat. 

(2). TOY aToTw@TaTwY péVTay Ein, EL & vov avotay 0dXLo- 
kdvev buws éxrarei, tadta Suvndeis pwn mpage. ara 
pny ria y éotl Ta Suadop’ évOdd 4 *Ket Trorepetv, ovdE 
Adyou mpocdeiv yoda. ef yap mas denoeey aVTOUS 
tpudkovd’ huepas &&w yevéc Oar, Kal 60° avayny oTpaToTreéd@ 
vpwuevous TaV ex THS Yopas Kau Pavey, pndevos OvTos év 
avtTn Todguov Aeyw, TAeiov’ av oipar tnurwOnvar Tos 
yewpyodvtas iuav, i) bo’ els Gmavta Tov Tpd TOD ‘V povov 
dedatravnabe. 

(3). dprov & bru tab7’ early adnOiy Kat yap ods év0dvde 
advtes amndavvov, WS TOAD TOY FavpaToTOL@Y aced-yeEo- 
tépous dvtas, Kaddlav éxetvov Tov Onpociov Kal TOLOVTOUS 
avOparrous, pwiwous yedolwy Kal TonTas aicxp@v donaTwr, 
bv els Tovs cuvdvtas Trowovow elvexa Tov yedAacOjvat, Tov- 
Tous ayara Kal rept avrov éxel. KaltoL TavTa, Kal €b 
puKpd Tis Hryeitar, weyar’ & avopes ’AOPnvaior delypata THS 
éxelvou yvauns Kal Kaxodaovlas eat Tois ev Ppovovowy. 





GREEK TRANSLATION AT SIGHT. 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 17TH :—MORNING, 9g TO IO. 
‘Translate into English :— | | 
wera ev tolvuy todro of mev KopivOcor Kai ’* pryétos 

TOUS vexpors UToaTdvdoUsS ATYOVTO. Ol b€ TUMMayYoL THA 
AaxeSatpoviwy éBonbovv. * émes 5€ HOpoic@ncav, éyve 
Ipaéitas mpa@tov pev tav rercyav Kabedeiv Wate Siodov 
oTpaToTéom ikavnv eivar, eweita 0 avadkaBwy TO oTpa- 
Teupa Hye THY et Méyapa, Kal aipet tpocBarwv rpw@Ttov 
wev Xidodovta, érerta 5€ Kpoppyveva. kat €v tovtois Tots 
Telyeol KaTacTHoas poupovs TovmTadW éTopeEvETO’ Kal 
Teiyicas “Emecciav, iva..ppovpiov ein mpo.tis-pirtas Tois 
ouppayos, oltw SiabhKe TO oTpaTEvpa. Kal avTOS THY 
él Aaxedaipova amrexwpel, 
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AIRY? 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 17TH :—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 5, 
A, 
Translate into Greek :— 
Tne Greeks used to think that it was a good man’s 


duty to help his friends and injure his enemies. Ac- 
corcingly Socrates, who considered that to be punished 
was a beneficial thing, driving out, as it were, an evil 
disease from the soul, taught that one ought to bring 
one’s friends to justice, that they might be benefited 
thersby and get rid of the evil in them. If, on the 
Other hand, one’s enemy did wrong, a good man (he 
said\, should aid him to escape the penalty in every 
way, that he might in nowise be benefited by the laws 


and become better, and thus receive good from an ere- 
my instead of harm. 


B. 
I. Give Ist plur. aor. opt. act.; 2nd sing. fut. ind. 
mid.; dat. plur. masc. aor. part. act. of telvw, amoddupt 
KaTaapBavo, adiornm, yuyvocka, euvploxa, paiva. 
2. State the various ways of expressing purpose in 
Greek, and compare them with the Latin usages. 
3. Classify the uses of the Greek dative. 


CG. 


I. What were the constitutional changes due _ to 
Cleisthenes ? 


2. Write an account of the Ionic revolt, and indicate 
its bearings on the later history of Greece. 


3: With what events are the following connected :— 


C2noohyta, Eurymedon, Sybota, Naxos, Mycalé? 
Give dates. 


4. What do you know of :—Ephialtes, Cylon, Hiero, 
Polycrates, Draco ? 


GREEK COMPOSITION, GRAMMAR AND HIs- 
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LATIN. 
AUTHORS AND UNSEEN TRANSLATION. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER IOTH :—MORNING, g TC 12, 
I. Translate :— 
(a)O Tite, si quid ego adiuero curamve levasso 
quae nunc te coquit et versat in pectore fixa 
ecquid erit praemi? 

Licet enim mihi versibus eisdem adfari te, Attice, qui- 

bus adfatur Flamininum. 
ille vir haud magna cum re sed plenus fidei, 
Quamquam certo scio non, ut Flamininum, 
sollicitari te, Tite, sic noctesque diesque, 
novi enim moderationem animi tui et aequitatem te- 
que non cognomen solum Athenis deportasse sed huma- 
nitatem et prudentiam intellego. 

To whom is this addressed ? 

What do you observe irregular in the line ‘ille vir, 
ete: F 

Explain cognomen Athenis deportare. 

(6) At minus habeo virium quam vestrum utervis. Ne 
vos quidem T. Pontii centurionis vires habetis: num id- 
circo est ille praestantior? Moderatio modo virium adsit 
et tantum quantum potest quisque nitatur, ne ille non 
magno desiderio tenebitur virium. 

A note on the force of ‘at’ and the second ‘ne’. What 
limitations are there to the use of the latter ? 


2. Translate and comment upon the following :— 

(a) Manent ingenia senibus. The use of the plucal. 

(b) Addiscunt aliquid. The force of ‘ad’. 

(c) Habent aliquid excusationis non illius quidem ins- 
tae sed quae probari posse videatur. 

A note on illius quidem. 

(d) At est eo meliore condicione quam adolescens :um 
id, quod ille sperat, hic consecutus est. 


2. ‘Tearislate -— 
Adduxere sitim tempora, Virgili; 
sed pressum Calibus ducere Liberum 
si gestis, iuvenum nobilium cliens, 
nardo vina mereberis. _, 
Nardi parvus onyx eliciet cadum., 
qui nunc Sulpiciis. adcubat horreis, 
spes donare novas largus amaraque 
curarum eluere efficax. 
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Ad quae si properas gaudia cum tua 
velox merce veni: non ego te meis 
immunem meditor tingere poculis 
plena dives ut in domo. 
Verum pone moras et studium lucri 
nigrorumque memor, dum licet, ignium 
misce stultitiam consiliis brevem: 
dulce est decipere in loco. 

What is the metre of the above? Give a scheme of the 
Alcaic and Sapphic metres. 

4. lTranslate :— 

(a) Nam Ciceronem cuicumque eorum fortiter oppo- 
suerim. Nec ignoro quantam mihi concitem pugnam, 
cum praesertim non sit id propositi ut eum Demosthent 
comnarem hoc tempore; neque enim attinet cum Demos- 
thenem in primis legendum vel ediscendum potius putem. 
Quorum ego virtutes plerasque arbitror similes, consilium 
ordinem, divyidendi, praeparandi, probandi rationem, om- 
nia denique quae sunt inventionis. In eloquendo est ali- 
qua diversitas: densior ille hic copiosior, ille concludit 
astrictius hic latius, pugnat ille acumine semper hic fre- 
quenter et pondere, illi nihil detrahi potest huic nihil 
adici curae plus in illo in hoc naturae. Salibus certe et 
commiseratione, qui duo plurimum affectus valent, 
vincimus., 

(b) A philosophorum vero lectione ut essent multa 
nobis petenda vitio factum est oratorum qui quidem illis 
optima sui operis parte cesserunt. 


5. What does Quintilian say of Aeschylus, Menander 
Theocritus, Tibullus, Caesar. Livy? Ouote his words 
where you can. 


FOR UNSEEN: TRANSLATION. 


8: Si tibi occurrerit vetustis arboribus et solitam altitu- 
dinem eoressis frequens lucus et conspectum caeli ramo- 
rum aliorum alios protegentium umbra submovens: illa 
proceritas silvae et secretum loci et admiratio umbrae in 
anerto tam densae atque continuae fidem tibi numinis 
facit, et sil Quis specuis saxis penitus exesis montem sts- 
penderit non manu factus sed. naturalibus causis in 
tantam laxitatem excavatus, animum tuum quadam reli 
gionis suspicione percutiet. —Magnorum fluminum capita 
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veneramur, subita ex abdito vasti amnis eruptio aras ha- 
bet, coluntur aquarum colentium fontes et stagna quaedam 
vel opacitas vel immensa altitudo sacravit: si hominem 
videris interritum periculis, intactum cupiditatibus, inter 
adversa felicem, in mediis tempestatibus placidum, ex 
Superiore loco homines videntem, ex aequo deos; non 
subibit te eius veneratio? non dices; ista res maior est 
altiorque quam ut credi similis huic in quo est corpusculo 
possit. Seneca, Epist. Mor. IV., 12. 


LATIN PROSE AND GRAMMAR AND ROMAN 
HISTORY. 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER IOTH :—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 5 
1. For Latin Prose. 
I know not whether much of this is not to be imputed 
to ourselves. We trust the rudder of a vessel where a 


? 


few sailors and some goods alone are in jeopardy, to 


none but skilful pilots: but the state, wherein the safety 


of so many thousands is concerned, we put into any 
practice his art; a prince need only be born. Yet gov- 
hands. A charioteer must learn, reflect upon, and 
ernment, as it is the most honorable, is also the most 
difficult of all sciences. We choose the master of a 
ship; and shall we not choose one who is to: have the 
care of many cities and so many souls? But the usage 
is too long established for us to subvert it. Do we 
not see that noble cities are erected by the people; that 
they are destroyed by princes? That the community 
grows rich by the industry of its citizens, is plundered 
by ,the rapacity of its princes—that good laws are 
enacted by popular magistrates, are violated by these 
princes-*that the people love peace but princes excite 
war? 


2. Indicate. by a translation the difference between 


the English and Latin idioms in the following :— 


(a) Tu illud dixisti bene Latine parum plane. 
(b) In manibus alicuius mori. 

(c) Scriptores primae classis. 

(d) Tamquam alter idem. 

(f) Opinionis error. 

(ec) Bene emere. 

(g) Bellum Helvetiortm. 
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(i) Gener meus et Piso gener. 
(1) Pomponiam meis verbis saluta. 
(k) Luctus et squalor. 

(1) Multae et magnae contentiones. 


2. What errors do you notice in the Latinity of the 


following :— 


(a) Multitudo copiarum. 

(6) Audeo te sapientem esse dicere. 
(c) Abi, respondit, ad patrem. 

(d) Ut iam supra diximus. 

(e) Epistolae ad diversos. 

(f) Fratri meo magna est comitas. 
(g) Vulfius, vir immortalis. 

(h) In Plutarcho legimus. 

(t) Ab eo inde tempore 


(7) Caesar et Pompeius et infiniti ‘alii, 


4. Comment on the Grammar or Latinity of the 


following :— 


(a) Coeptum est fieri. Bell. Afr, 

(b) Cogito Romam. Cic. 

(c) Coniuravere urbem incendere. Sallust. What is 
the classical construction ? 

(d) Quod demiror. Cic. 

(e) Dignus tuae virtutis. Balbus-apud Cic. 

(f) Procul dubio. Livy. 

(g) Praefiscini dixerim. Plautus. 

(h) Pollicebantur obsides dare. Caesar. 

(i) Timeo ut eum sustineas. Cic. 

(k) Liviam ad se deduci imperavit. Suet. 

(1) Populabundus agros ad oppidum pervenit. Sisenna. 

(m) Dixerunt omnia ex sententia processurium, esse. 

Valerius Antias. 
(1) Sole occaso, Claudius Quadr. 
(0) Bellum Punicum posterior. Cassius Hem. 


5. Give a short account of Sulla’s constitutional re- 


forms. 


Explain why the question of juries and that of the 


enrolment of new citizens in particular tribes were of 
such great political importance. 


6. Write not more than six or seven lines on each of 


the following :— 


M. Livius Drusus, M. Antonius, Cornelius Cinna, 


Scipio Africanus the Younger, Cato Saturninus, Me- 
tellus Numidicus, Aemilius Scaurus. 
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7. state briefly the functions of the praetor, consul, 
dictator, quaestor: distinguish between a lex and a ple- 
abe | § 
biscitum; also between the populus and plebs. 





GEOMETRY. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER IITH :—AFTERNOON, 2 TO ¢ 


dad )* 
(Write the answers in separate books marked A and B res- 
pectively). 
aX, 


I. find the centre of mean position of » given points. 


2. Draw a right line parallel to the base of a triangle 
so that it shall be equal to the difference of the lower 
segments. 


3- If a line AB be divided in C so that AB. BC = AC2 
prove that AB? + BC?—= 3 AC2 and that (AB + BC)2= 
Ran. 

4. If two circles cut orthogonally, the extremities of 


any diameter of either are conjugate points with respect 
to the other. (Define conjugate points ) 


5. Find the inverse‘of a circle when the centre of in- 
version is anywhere. 

6. If two triangles have lines joining corresponding 
vertices concurrent, the intersections of the correspond- 
ing sides are collinear. 

B, 


~~ rr . ‘a ee 

7- The perpendiculars drawn Irom the vertices of a 
triangle to the opposite sides are concurrent. 

8. Describe a circle passing through a given point and 
touching two given straight lines. 


9. In a straight line of indefinite length find a point 
such that the sum of its distances from two given points 
on the same side of the given line, shall be a minimum. 


10. If a straight line be drawn to cut a given circle and 
fo pass through a fixed point, it will be cut harmonically 
by the circle, the point and the polar of the point. 


11. If two pencils have the same anharmonic ratio 
5 
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on one ray common, then the intersection of their cor- 
responding rays are collinear. 


12. The Radical axis of three circles taken in pairs are | 
Ne | | concurrent. 


GEOMETRY—ALGEBRA—TRIGONOMETRY, 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER IITH:—MORNING, 9 TO 12, 


(Write the answers in separate books marked A and B res- 
pectively.) 


A. 

1. Inscribe a regular pentagon in a circle. 

2. Prove that the greatest triangle which can be in- 
scribed in a circle on a diameter as base is one-half of 
the inscribed square. ; 

3. Equiangular parallelograms are to one another in 
the ratio compounded of the ratios of their sides. 


4. If a quadrilateral be inscribed in a circle, the sum 
of the rectangles contained by the opposite sides 1s 
equal to the rectangle contained by the diagonals. 

5. solve the equations :— 

y+ .2 H-,1 13 


a re 


a+ at2 6 


(b) «° + wy = 45, ° + ry = 36 


Ae 





6. The side of a square is t10 inches long: find the 
length and breadth of a rectangle which shall have a 
perimeter 4 inches longer than that of the square and 
its area 4 square inches less than that of the square. 


B. 


7. Simplify 

I | 1 
2 (a + bd) x +- ab Rie ees (a + ¢) x ue ac 

ae Ne | 
» (b+) + + be , 


—_i 
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8. Multiply 1 + 73— V2by V6— ya, 
Rationalize the denominator of 


AY NGS ree 


oP) 
~!] 


— 


V5 SVe 

9. Prove the following relations 
(a) sin (A —B) = sin A cos B — cos A sin B. 
A+B A—B 


(b) sin A — sin B=2 cos . sin 
(c) ‘€os'2 A = signs Ae ar 


Io. Prove in any triangle 


v2 Aa soa) 











roid he ma bc 
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11. Prove the following: 


(1) log mn = log m + log n 
m 

(2) log — = log m — log n 
n 

(3) log m" = n log m 


12. In a triangle a = 275, b = 290, c = 325: tnd the 


angles A, B and C. 
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ALGEBRA—THEORY OF EQUATIONS. 
HE TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER I6TH:—MORNING Q TO 12, 
| (Write the answers in two separate books marked A and 
| B respectively). 
ieee A. 

| I. If in f (x) the value of x be made to vary by inde- 
il; | finitely small increments from one number a to a greater 


number b, prove that f (#) passes at the same time 
| | through all values between f (a) and f (b). 


2. Trace the values of the left hand side of the equa- 
tion #7— 19 x + 30 0 for all whole numbers between 
-+ 4 and—6 and thus find the three roots of the equa- 
tion. 


3. Find all the roots of the equation #— 1—o 


4. The roots of the equation 
M—15 2+ 71 *—105=—0 
are in Arithmetical Progression. Find them. 
5. Trace the function and find the maximum or mini- 


mum value of 
f (x) =2 #°+ «+ — 6. 


j 
6. Break up into partial fractions the fraction 
n*—2Hx +1 


(@@—1) (+2)? 
B. 
7. Solve the equation 


: 22x 19x 
«A - ede 4 = 0, given that two 








4 


2 3 
of the roots are the reciprocals of each other. 
8. State and prove Sturm’s theorem. 


g. Determine the number of real roots of the equation 
#° + oat — 6x? — 747+ 64+ 1=0. Prove your me- 
thod. 

10. Between any two consecutive roots of the equation 
f (x) =o there lies at least one root of the equation 


i ff (¢) 20, 
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11. Find the sum of n terms of the Arithmetical 
progression 


I I I 





, 


Steph 
I+ I1—#? 1—~y-F 


12. Express 2745 in the scale whose radix is eleven. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
TRENCH: STUDY OF WorbDs. 
TuEsDAy, SEPTEMBER I6TH -—AFTERNOON, 4 TO 5.15. 


I. Give five examples of poetry in words, and three of 
degeneration of meaning, and two-of elevation of mean- 
ing. 

2. Write on 

(a) The origin of language. 
(b) Danish influence. 

3. Comment on the following words —alas, affiance, 
anchorite, bacon, Brou gham, chanttcleer, dosones, Drepanum, 
gamun, the Greek “‘holos,”’ journal, muslin, Essex, Wednes- 
day. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE AND COMPOSITION. 
FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 12TH :—MORNING, 9 TO 12.30. 
(Write the answers to A, B and C in separate books). 

A.—SPENSER: FAERIE QUEENE, Book I. 


1. Narrate the part played in this book by Prince 
Arthur, and explain its allegorical significance. 


2. Describe the fight with the dragon (Canto XT). 


3. Explain the following :—flaggy, haggard, heben, 
esloyne, disple, ment, misdeeming, stowre, swound, dight, 
ehearen, bowrs, aslake, bauldrick, bale, amate, elfin, 
francklin, fry, limbo, lin, incontinent. 


B.—TENNYSON: SELECTIONS. 


I. Select any one of the longer poems studied, analyze 
it, and point out those qualities which you think most 
characteristic of the author. 
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2. Explain each of the following, and - refer. each to 
its poem and context. 
(a) Yet hold me not for ever in thine Fast. 
(b) Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful. 
(c) From Mizpeh’s tower’d gate with welcome 
light. 
(d) But, propt on beds of amaranth and molly. 
(e) She knows not what the curse may be. 

3. Quote any twelve consecutive lines from one of the 
poems studied, or write on Tennyson's treatment of old 
stories. 

C.—ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 

Write an essay of not less than three pages on any ove 

of the following subjects :— 
(a) A Great Medizval Churchman. 
(b) The Composite Nature of Spenser’s Allegories. 
(c) The Character of Tennyson’s Dora. 


Church—“THE BEGINNING OF THE MIDDLE 
AGES. 

TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 16TH :—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 4. 

1. Describe in detail the history of the Gothic race. 

2. Sketch the history of the Church during the period 
of the German Inroads. 

3. Give some account of the Eastern Empire, 476-800. 

4. Describe the disruption of the Carolingian Empire, 

5. Make notes on the following subjects: the estab- 
lishment of the Lombard Kingdom ; Austrasia and 


Neustria; the deposition of Childeric III; Edgar, the 
Peaceful; the Battle of the Lechfeld. 


FRENCH. 

MonDAY, SEPTEMBER 15TH: —MORNING, Q TO;I2. 
NV.B.—C andtdates wil write on one subject in each division 
of the following questions. | 

i" JACK.” 

(a) “Les Ratés.” 

La séance littéraire au. gymnase. Moronval. 

(de 150 a 200 mots). 

(0) Le depart de la machine a vapeur pour Saint 
Nazaire. 
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La fuite et la mort du petit roi Madou. 
La vie de Daudet. 
(de 100 a 150 mots). 
2. “HUGENIE GRANDET.” 
(a) La mort de Grandet. , 
Le retour et le mariage de Charles. 
(de 100 a 150 mots). 
(b) La probité des commereants francais. 
La Comedie humaine, une comédie de mceurs. 
L‘imagination et la puissance d’observation de Bal- 
zac. 
(de I00 a 150 mots). 
3: “PAGES CHOISIES DE MICHELET.” 
Michelet, historien romantique, 
Raconter deux episodes tirés des Pages Choisies. 
(de 100 a 200 plete 
4. Traduire en francais: 


In honour of our last day in school he had put on his 
Sunday clothes, and now T knew why those old fellows 
had come and seated themselves at the far end of the 
room. ‘Their presence seemed to say that they regretted 
not having been regular in attendance when they were 
boys. It was also a w ay of thanking our old master for 
his forty years of faithful service aad showing their at- 
tachment to the province which so soon woul d belong to 
the foreigner. 


GERMAN. 
MONDAY, SEPT. 15TH :—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 5. 
Translate into English (at sight) -— 
Wallenjtein, Cs gibt im Menjchenleben Wirgenblicte, 
Wo er Dem Weltgeijt uaber it als jonft, 
Und eine Wrage frei hat an das Schickfal, 
Sole cin Miontent war's, als ich in der Nacht, 
Die vor der Lithner Wftion vorherging, 
Sedanfenvoll an einen Bante gelehnt, 
Sinaus jah in die Ebene. Die Feuer 
es Yagers brannten ditjter durd) den Mebel, 
er Waffen dimpfes Matchen unterbracd, 
et Munden Mup cimpormug nur die Stille. 
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Mein ganzes Leben ging, verqangenes 

Und fiinftiges, in diejent Wugenblict 

Wn meinem inneren Gejicht voriber, 

Und an des nachjten Morgens Schicjal frupyte 
Det ahnungsvolle Geijt die fernfte 3utuntt. 

2. Translate into German (at sight) :— 

One, evening Mr. Derrick was taking a walk through 
the Strand. As the Strand in I ondon. is a place where 
nany people walk in the evening, it is a good place for 
pickpockets. It hap ypened on that evening that this 
gentleman felt a boy’s hand in his pocket. He was 
quick enough to seize the boy by the arm. He led the 
boy along, intending to hand him over to the police. 
But the boy begged piteously for mercy, saying: “O sir, 
this is my first offence, and I will gladly return your 


property. Here is your purse, and of these five hand- 
kerchiefs you may take whichever you like best 


Translate into English :-— 


(a) Gut und von edlem Charatter ijt er, davon habe id 
Berveife, und Grillen und Vorurteile lajjen jich befampfen. 8 
nuipte fhlinim augqehen, wollte id ibn nicht befehren, wenn id 
mich fligq und feft benehme. Gollte mir die Sabe, ru gefallen, 
Ganz verjagt fein? Sch will es nicht hoffen! Still, es reqt 
fic) tm Nebenzimmer. Nun denn. Serr Profejior, Sie lieben 
Die Mihe und Ungestirtheit ; machen Sie fich dDarauf qefapt, dap 
Shre Rube etwas mehr geftirt werden wird. Nir wollen jehen, 
Ob Shre begopften BVorurteile Recht bebalten oder Ihre Junge 
Ora. 

(4) imos war gerade act Sabre alt, als der qraflice 
Hofmatler den WAuFftrag erbielt, die vier Gefen der inneren Rirden- 
fuppel mit je awei fdrwebenden Sngeln al fresco an fehmitefen, 
Sr wupte fein befferes Modell als den wunderfchbdnen Sehnet- 
Dersfnaben und malte ibn lolchergejtalt achtinal fehwebend an 
Die Kirdhendecfe, Mit leuchtendem Wiuge jah feitdem der Kleine 
alljonntiglich nad) der Deefe, wo er fo Luftig untherflatterte, und 
erzablte jedem Sremden mit Stolz dab er jchon einmal als 
Engel qelefien habe. 

(c) Sebt Iweif id) nichts mehr. Arsgeleert hab’ ich 
Der Worte Kocher und erfchopft dev Bitten Kraft. 
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Sm Grabe rubt, der euch gewaltjam bandigte, 
Und madhtlos fteht die Mutter swifchen end). 
Wollendet! Ihr habt freie Macht! Gebhordt 
Dem Damon, der etch finnlos wittend treibt, 
Shrt nicht des Hansgotts heiligen Wltar, 
Vapt dieje Halle felbjt, die euch geboren, 
Den Schauplag werden enres Weehjelmords. 
4. Die Braut von Messina regarded as a fore-runner 
of the Schicksalstragodien. 
or The substance of Schiller’s Uber den Gebrauch des 
Chors in der Tragodie. 
or Other works (Greek, French, German), which have 
the same subject as Die Braut von Messina. 
5- The friendly assistance of various kinds given to 
Schiller. 
6. Show where the plain prose order of words would 
differ from the poetic in question I. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS. 


ANALYTIC GEOMETRY—(First Paper). 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 10TH :—MORNING, 9 TO 12. 


1. Show that if the equation of conic 
ax? + 2hay + ay* =I 
s transformed to its axes, it becomes 
(a—h)#+(ath) y=! 
2. Prove that the perpendicular from any point +! y' 
nthe tangent to an ellipse is 
/(a*cos*a + 6’sin*a) — x’ cosa — y'sina 

here a is the angle made with the axis by the perpen- 
cular. | 

(a) If the perpendicular be drawn from the focus 
rove that the locus of the point where it meets the 
ngent is a circle on the major axis of the ellipse as 
ameter. 
3. The triangle formed by joining the extremities of 
mjugate diameters of an hyperbola has a constant 
ea. 


4. The rectangle under the segments of a focal chord 
‘an ellipse is to the whole chord in a constant ratio. 


5. Find the length of the perpendicular from the 
mtre of an ellipse on the tangent at any point. 


6. Taking the equation of a parabola referred to rec- 
ngular. axes, y? —= 4 mx; transform it to oblique axes, 
1e a tangent and the other the diameter at any point 
the curve; show the equation will be of the same 
rm and that the new parameter is four times the dis- 
nce of the extremity of the diameter from the focus. 

7. Find the equation of the polar of a point outside 
e circle 42 + y2—/?. Prove that the rectangle under 
e distances of the point and its polar from the centre 
constant. 

8. Find the centre of mean position of any number 
given points. 

9. Through a given point 4, draw a straight line to 


eet a given straight line in QO, on AQ take a point P 
ich that AP. AQ = const, find by polar co-ordinates 


le locus of P. 
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10. Given the vertical angle and area of a triangle, 

e . ° pt 

prove*that the locus of the point wheré the base is “ F 
in a given ratio is an hyperbola. " 


11. Show by transformation to polar co-ordinates 4 
that the general equation of a right line a 
Ax + By t+ C>o0 & 
can be put in the form t 
p cos (4 a) p jl 


| 


finding the values of a and pin terms of A, BandC. | 
12. Find the equations of the perpendiculars at the a 
middle points of the triangle whose vertices are o, Of 


0, 3; 4, 0, and show that the perpendiculars are concur- : 
rent. ” 


ANALYTIC GEOMETRY—(Second Paper.) 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER IITH:—MORNING, Q TO 12.9 


I. Prove that the equation of the conic passing 
through the four points 1 (0 
(1, 2); (3, 5); (—1,-4); (—3, —1) 
is of the form s 
(34—29 + 1) (5+—2y+ 13) =K (4n—4y Po 
(34—4y + 5) : 
and determine K so that the conic shall pass also 
through the point (—4, 3). 








x Vm 
2. If x y' be a point on the ellipse — + —=] 
a? b? | 

prove that 


i eee Vp (2 yy oes 1 
——_| —— _ Selle ot Als y+ \_! y—V he 
Gr Oe r) "So by )i4e 2) + EW 


is a conic which osculates the given ellipse at the point 
er 
zt np. 


3. From equation of a conic in the form a y= hk Bo 
prove that if any four fixed points on a conic be joined: 
to a fifth variable point the anharmonic ratio of the 


pencil thus formed is constant. 
4. Prove that 
Pa 1 m? B2 —= 1? v2 , 


is a conic with respect to which a, 8. y are the sides of 
a self-conjugate triangle. ' 
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+ 


(a) Show that the position of any point on it may 
be expressed by a single indeterminate ¢$, and that the 
equation of the chord joining any two points 1s 


la cos 3 (b-} b') 4- m Psing (P+¢') = 2 cos 3 (P—') 


5. li a—o, 8 =o, y= 0 be the equation of the sides 
of a triangle, prove that the equation of the circum- 
scribing circle is 

Bysin dA + yasin &+afsinC—o 

6. Prove by trilinear co-ordinates that the three 
bisectors of the sides of a triangle meet in a point. 

7, A homogeneous equation of the nu” degree in + 
and y denotes 1 right lines passing through the origin. 

8. Find the condition that the general equation of 
the second degree may represent two right lines. 

9. Transform the equation of the curve 

vt 2ry—y’+ 84+ 4y—8—0 
to the centre as origin. 

10. Given any number of points, if a right line be such 
that the sum of the perpendiculars on it from the 
points, each multiplied by a gtven- number is constant, 
the line will always touch a circle. 
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II. T'wo vertices of a given triangle move along fixed 
right lines; find the locus of the third. 


12. Show that the trisection of a given angle may be 
effected by finding the points of intersection of a circle 
with an hyperbola. 
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CALCULUS, 

MonpbaAy, SEPTEMBER I5TH :-—MORNING, 9 TO 12. 

I. Prove by integration that the volume of an oblate 
spheroid is 4 7 a? b. 

2. Prove that the volume of a sphere is to that of its 
circumscribing cylinder in the ratio 2: 3. 

3. Find the formula for the rectification of a curve in 
polar co-ordinate. Apply it to the Spiral of Archime- 
des, =a @: and show that the length of any arc of the 
spiral measured from its pole is equal to that of a par- 
abola measured from its vertex.—(Plot the spiral). 

4. Prove that the area of an ellipse given by the general 
equation of the second degree :— 


™ (af? + bg? + ch? —2 fgh —abc) 


(ab —h2) $ 


5. If P be a point on an hyperbola, N the foot of the 
ordinate from the point, A the vertex, prove that the 


area APN 
xy ab x y 
jailing ~ as ry ee log et es) 
2 2 Y, aa 8 


S , c Sh acim nea 6 
6. Show that the | can be made 


FE X 
to depend on {° * ax 


N 


Find es 6dé 





x° + 142— 2x 


8. Find (gs x +2) dx 





9. Find { dx . add { dé 
(a+ 26x%-+ cx?) ?” Jsind’ Ja + }6cos 6 
10. Find an expression for the radius of curvature of 
any curve and apply it to the parabola x*—=4 my 
11. Find the equation of the tangent at the point 
«+ y' to any curve y==f (x), and also to ‘the: curve 


u == 0 where wv is a function of + and y. Apply both 
forms to the ellipse. 
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12. Find a maximum or minimum value for 41—a cos 
4 -+ 6 sin x, where a and 6 are both positive. 


13. Differentiate aw tan x 
(Any 


14. Expand sin! 2 by Maclaurin’s Theorem. 
15. Find a“y 
— when y= log (sin 4+) 

dx* 
16. Prove that the difference between the length of am 
infinitely small portion of any continuous curve and its 
chord is an infinitely small quantity of the third order. 


HIGHER ALGEBRA.—THEORY OF EQUA- 
TIONS.—TRIGONOMETRY. 

TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER I6TH:—MORNING 9Q TO 12. 

1. Find the sign of the element a, 6,c,d,e, in the 
determinant of the fifth order; explaining the process 
by which it is found. 

2. Find in the ordinary form the value of the deter- 
minant. 


| I a —b 
| —a I ein] 
| b —¢ ee, 


3. Show that the solution of the system of equations 


ax+éyte¢, z= mM, 
a,x Oy Ce me, 
+ yi ee 
a, A b, VN Gg Fring 


may be written as 
Wt Dt; 
a. 9-5 m., 0b, C3 and two other forms. 
1. Bees 


Where A is the determinant (a, 6, ¢,) 


4. Give Cardan’s solution of the cubic equation. Ex- 
plain the objection to this method. 


5. Find the quadratic factors of 
s§ + [0 


6 
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6. Find the multiple roots of the equation 
+*— 24° — 11x? + I2r + 36050. 


7. Any number which renders positive the polynomial 
f (x) atid all its derived : 7,. (4);: fo C& )ectise Jp ee 
superior limit of the positive roots of the equation 
PNP ESO, 

8. Prove @ = tan 0 — 3 tan* 6 + 1 tan’ ip ue 

g. Prove that the perpendiculars of a spherical trian- 
gle meet in a point. 

10. The solid angle subtended at any point by an in- 
finite plane is 2 7 

II. State Napier’s rules of Circular parts for right 
angled spherical triangles. 

(a) If C be the right angle find a, given A= 74° 
io p32 10". 

12. In a spherical triangle find a, given 

268" (320, (BD == 7a? 20; Ce ae 


LOGIC. 
FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 12TH:—MORNING, 9 TO I2. 


I. Express your opinion as to the relation of Logic to 
(1) Philosophy and to (2) the Sciences of Nature. 


2. Write a short essay on the nature, significance and 
limits of Definition. 


3. What is your opinion as to the value of the state- 
ment that: intension and extension are in an inverse 
ratio to each other 

4. Give every possible converse of the following 
propositions. 

(a) T'wo straight lines cannot enclose a space. 
(b) All trade-winds depend on heat. 
(c) Some students do not fail in anything. 


5. (a) Prove that the minor premise in the third 
figure must be affirmative, and the conclusion particular. 


(b) In what figure can there be no weakened 
mood, and why? 








an 
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_ 6. Explain the difference between the Aristotelian and 
Goclenian Sorites, and show that a valid Sorites with x 
premises must have 1 +1 terms, and be capable of giving 
n(w—1 

—— conclusions. 

7. (a) Give an example of a simple constructive and 
simple destructive dilemma. 

(b) Examine the following :— 

Knowledge is of no use to any one in preventing 
him from committing crimes; for we hear every day of 
fraud and forgeries which never would have been com- 
mitted had the person not learned to read and write. 

If light is not reflected near the surface of the moon 
there cannot be any twilight; but if the moon has no 
atmosphere light is not refracted near its surface; 
therefore, if the moon has no atmosphere there cannot 
be any twilight. | 

8. What is the meaning of scientific method ¢ 

Contrast the empirical and deductive methods as de- 
veloped by Jevons. 

9. What is the value of the Method of Difference, and 
what is its relation to the Method of Residues? 

10. What is (a) Hypothesis, (b) Theory, (c) Ex- 
planation? In answering, give illustrations other than 
those contained in Jevons. 

II. What is the aim of rational classification? 


CHEMISTRY. (First Paper). 
Monpay, SEPTEMBER I5TH:—MORNING, 9 TO 12. 


1. What are the reasons for assuming that the molecu- 
les of.carbon, silicon, and silica are very complex in 
structure ? 

2. Illustrate the statement that feeble bases have a 
strong tendency to form basic salts and feeble acids to 
form acid salts. 

3. Give an account of the chemistry of chromium, of 
manganese, and of nickel. 

4. What are the various methods by which the mole- 
cular weight of a compound may be determined ? 
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5. Illustrate with reference to barium, lead and iron 
the statement that the higher oxides of the metals are 
neutral or acidic in properties. 

6. Give an outline of the cycle of changes which the 
compounds of carbon, nitrogen and phosphorus underge 
in passing from the mineral world through the vegetable 
and animal kingdoms back to the mineral world. 


7. Give a short account of boron and its compounds, 


CHEMISTRY. (Second Paper.) 
TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 16TH :—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 5. 


Write an historical account of the periodic law. 


GREEK AUTHORS. 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 17TH:—MORNING, Q TO 12, 
Translate, with notes on words and phrases under- 
lined :— 
A.—SOPHOCLES, ANTIGONE. 

(1) Koupovowy TE pirov opuiGav aupiBarov aYyEL 

Kab Onpav aypiov €Ovn movrTou T eivariav put 

omeipalol SuTVOKAW@OTOLS, 

Tepippaons avnp” 

Kpatet O€ Unyavais aypavXou 

Onpos opecatBdta, Nactavyeva B 





(rrtrov oymaterat audi Adhov Cvyav, 8 
OUpELOY T AKMTA TavpoV. 


(2) cov & otvv répuxa ravta 1 Eee ooa 


Déyet TUS. 7p Tpacoel TUS 7) Aeéryety Evel. 
TO yap cov Oupa devon avopt OnMoTn 
ever TOLOUVTOLS ois aU a) sa ah KNUODV" 


éuol & axovew oO UTrd oKOTOU TAO6E, 
4, ral f e 4, ’ 
THY Taida TaUTHV of GdUpEeTaL TOALS, 
TATWV YUVALK@V WS avakLwTaTn 
‘ 3 > > w+ > Ul / 
KAKLOT aT épywv evkrecatatov POiver: 
¢/ \ ¢e A ? / > a“ 
NTS TOY avTHs avTadergoy ev hovais 
“ 5 v , nan ral 
TemT@OT aOatrtov und’ UT @unoT@Y KUYO@V 
y rl , 5 i | idlah oe Me a t 
clan’ oX\€o Bat un br olwvayv Tivos’ 
/ “ ra 7 
ovxy noe xpvons a&la TimAs Nayel ; 
dt? Me | \ Os 2 
Tolad €pewvy airy’ érépyerat Paris. 
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‘ \ , a 
(3) €rrAa Kai Aavdas oiparnorv das 
arrakéat déuas év yarxoderos abdXais’ 
KpuTTomeva 3° év TuMBnpe Oaraduw KaTtefevy On: 
KAITOL Kal YEvea TiLos, M Tal Trail, 
Kal Lynvos TapeverKke yovas ypucopvrous. 
adr a morpidia tis dvvacts bea: 
| bl v f vy SE aly > s, 5 t / 
ovT av WW OXPos ovT “Apns, ov Tvpyos, ovy anri- 
KTUTr Ot 
\ na b] f 
Kehawatl vaes exmuryorev. 


(4) Kai. Tov pév, altnoavtes évodiav Oedv 
LlXovTwva 7’ dpyas edpeveis KaTaoyebecy, 
AovoavTEs ayVvov NouTpOY, év veooTdow 
BadXois 0 87 ’AéAELTrTO ocuvyKkaTn Gomer, 
Kai TUMBov opPdKpavov oixelas v @ovos 
XOcavtes, avis wpds UuOdatpwTor Kops 
vuueiov Ardov Kotdov eioeBaivoper. 


: Ave a 
B.—TuucypipeEs, VI. 
e/ x / a. 3\ ? . > Vas ba 
(1) mote ti dv Aéyortes elKds 2) QUTOL aATrOKVOipeEY F) 
\ \ ; r ; ; \ a“ e 
MP0s Tous Exe Evspayovs cKnTTOMEVOL Hy BonOoiperv; ois 
/ 5 \ 4 | \ 
Xpewv, erTredn ye Kal Evvwpdcaper, ETAMUVELY, KAL fA?) 
> / e/ > \ vad id a > \ tf nm > 
avTiTiOévat OTL ovdE exEivot Huiv. ov yap tva devpo avrti- 
at j 7 ] 5 ¢s A ~ 5 . ~ 
Bon@aot rpocebeueda aitovs, aXN Wa Tois exe) ey pois 
nr s/ 4 / ‘ 3 / 
NOV AUTNpOl dvTEs Setpo KwAVWoLW adTods emévat. 


(2) elpnro S€ mpoetretv AUT@ ATONOYHTOMEV@O AKOXOD- 
Geiv, EvXAauBavev be un, Oepatrevovtes Té TE T™ pos Tovs €V 
TH LiuKehia otTpatiotas TE opEeTepous Kai TorEmious pI) 
GopuBeiv Kal oby feicta tovs Mavtivéas Ka) ‘A pryelous 
BovAdpuevor trapapeivar, dv éxetvou vouiCovtes mew Ohvat 
odior Evotpateverv. : 


(3) Ta péev yap éxet Kai adrol apKodpev TpOS TOUS TroAe- 
/ \ ¢ Yr S , «\ >- / t a 
Hious, Kat 0 Nadkidevs, dv addyos Huas dnot Sovoca- 
f Pe RT SREP, rn f fon > / 
Hevous Tous evade EhevOepodr, Evudopos juiv atrapdaKevos 
x ‘ / ; , \ ~ \ ra A 
OV Kal YpnuaTta movoyv hepwrv, Ta b€ évOdde wat AcovTivot 
\ e »” / ¢ , \ 
Kat ol adrow pidroe OTL madLoTa a’Tovopotpmevor. avdpl 
A b) b / 5 \ ° 
6€ Tupavrw 4) dre apxnv e€xovon ovdev aroyor 6 TL 
ia 6 \ c/ ¢ \ lal 
Evudépov ovd’ ofkeiov 6 TL Ln TiaTov pos Exacta Sé bet 
\ > \ x / \ ed f \ . a a 
i) €xOpov i) hirov peta Kaipov yiyvecOa. Kal LAS TOUTO 
> fal / 7 \ f ? DY c 
odenel evOade, ox. Hv Tods dirous KAKMOTWLEV, AX HV ot 
‘ \ \ a / A ; 7 > 
éxPpoi dia THY TOV hirov pounv advvaTo. dot. 
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(4) of 8, émresdy TO pos TOV Kpnuvov avtois é€eipyaoTo, 
émixepovoly avis TH TOV Supakocioy sTavp@partt Kal 
tadpw, Tas pev vais KedrevoavTes TepiThevoat ex THS 
@arrou és Tov wéyav ALpmeva Tov Tav Lupakoglwv, avtol 
Sé repi dpOpov KataBdvtes ao TOV ’Erirov@v € TO 
éuarov Kal b1a Tod Edous, 7 THABSes Hv Kal oTEPLPWTATOD, 
Ovpas kai EUXNa TraTEéa eriOertes Kal én’ avtov diaBadbr- 
cates, aipotow dua &m Td TE TTAVPOpmA TAY OALYOU Kal 
Thy Tappov, Kal VaTEpov Kal TO itroderpOev eirov" 

Which counterwork was this? Indicate position on a 
sketch-map. 

C.— PLATO, SELECTIONS. 


(1) réws pev ody mapéGer ev tH vyt AUTEXOMEVOS TOV 
Sdpatos’ émel O€ 5% tapnpmeiBeTo 7 vavs THY vadv Kal 
éréoma avtov Tod Sdpatos exdpevor, Hblet TO Sopy dua THS 
yeltpdos, €ws axpou TOU | aTUpAaKoS a yreraBeto. nv d€ yEAos 
Kal KpOTOS UTO TOV eK THS OrXKaAbOS eri TE TO OXNMATL 
abrob, kab érrevd)) Baddvtos Twvds ALOW Tapa TOUS Todas 
avrod érl Td KaTdotpwpa adletat Tod SdpaTos, ToT’ On 
Kal of ek THS Tpinpovs ovKEeTL olol T HoaVv TOV yeXoTa 
KATEYELV, OPOVTES ALWPOUPEVOY EK THIS OrKAdboS TO Sopvdpe- 

yg 
TavoV €KELVO. 


3 i \ BA ‘ / 9 \ 
(2) # mpds wéev apa cou TOV TaTépa ovK é& cou nV TO 
cd \ \ \ 7 x > , / 
Sixalov Kal mpos TOV SeaTrOTHY, EL TOL WY ETUYXAVED, OTE, 
e/ / a ee r 7 a > f 
dmep Tao YoU, TATA Kal AVTLTTOLELY, OUTE KAKWS AKOVOVTA 
> 7 Sar, / ; z vf y 
AVTUNEYELY OUTE TUTTTOMEVOV | avritiTrTey ovte adda 
la / \ \ \ / \ 7 
TolabTa ToXAG: pos dé THY TaTpida dpa Kal TOUS VOMOUS 
bd / e/ - 3 a are a 5 / 
éEdoral col, MOTE, CAV TE ETLYELPMMEVD NMELS amroAAuval 
/ é s \ \ \ Ta \ \ 
Sixarov Hyovpevor elvat, Kal od S€ uas TOUS vomous Kal 
4 / + he ews as 7 5 7 
thy tatploa Kal’ daov Svvacat evrixerpnoels avTaTrohAUVAl, 
\ / a) ‘a f / ¢ an 5 / 
Kal dyoes TAVTA TOLWY dikala TpaTTELV, O TH adnGeta 
THS QPETHS ETLMENOMEVOS. 


e 


\ ? e Xx nA ¢/ y ? i 
(3) kal ev @ av C@pev, oUT@s, ws EOLKEV, EyYUTATO 





3 / an O07 3\ red / : \ e na " 
éoducba Tov cidévar, av 6 TL adLoTa pdev OMLAWPEV TE 
f \ “~ ¢ an \ > 
cdpate unde Kowevaepev, 6 TL mi Taca avayKn, pnoe ava- 

A la ‘ , > b] 
TiuTrAwMpela THS TovToV dicews, AAA Kabapev@pev aT 
> Ar x c \ a \ 
avrod, Gas dv 6 Oeds airds atrodvon Huds. Kal ovT@ HEV 

\ > / fal wn c 
kabapol amadAaTTomevol Ths Tod THpMaATOS adpoovrns, 5 
\ a Af \ ¢ , ? +: 
rd elxds, pera TovovTwrv Te éoducba Kal yroodpeba dv’ HOV 
a la \ > / lal : / 
adtav Trav To eduKpivés: Todo 8 éotlv tows | TO aAnOE- 
\ ‘al a \ d rs 5S f s \ > \ > 
un Kabap@ yap KaBapod épdrrecOar pi ov OemTor 7. 
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bd y > > /f , , 
(4) ard’ ove avrAnNTHS; TOAV ye PavpaciwTeEpos éKeivou: 
e / ie. ; 5 s A al 
o mev | ye Ov Opydverv éxnre Tos avOperous TH aT TOD 
/ / \ < 3 / n < 
oTomatos Ouvaper, Kal Ett vuvi Os av Ta éxelvou avAn. a 
\ v ld / , . 
yap Ondvutros nirea, Mapotvov rAéyw Tovtov didaEavTos. 
\ SS ; pak 0 ; \ > \ — A 7 ; 
Ta OUV Exeivou €av Te ayalos avANTIS aVAH éav TE havrAH 
> / ; , aA x \ ~ = 
avrAnTpis, Mova KatéyecOat Trovet Kal SnrOL Tos TaV Gedy 
\ an _ 5 \ ha | 
TE KAL TEAETHV SEoméevous dia TO Oeia eEivat. aU 8 éxelvou 


nw , / e/ v ~ f ; 

TOTOUTOV pdvoy diadéepels, OTL Avev Opydvav >Wirdois Aoryous 
> \ rn A 

TAUTOV TOUTO TrOLELS 


GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION AND TRAN>- 
LATION AT SIGHT. 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 17TH :— AFTERNOON, 2 TO 5. 


— 


1. Translate into Greek :— 


When Poelos was defending a small fort named 
Maphekingon against the Agroikoi, having too few 
men to resist attacks on all sides, he hit upon the fol- 
lowing plan: He called together the people and an- 
nounced that no one was to go even at a walk across 
certain pieces of ground; for, as there were numerous 
hidden dangers, they would certainly be instantly de- 
stroyed. This news, as he expected, was conveyed to 
the enemy by deserters, with the result that they did not 
attempt the fortifications at the very points where they 
could probably have forced their way in. In this way 
Poelos was able to hold out till relief arrived, as the 
Agroikoi were naturally afraid of being killed and never 
suspected that they were being deceived. 

2. Translate into English :— 

(a) pods wey ody TO EmTreLpoTEpoY aUT@Y TO TOA PN pOTE- 
pov avritdtacbe, mpos S&€ TO dia THY Toca dedrévat TO 
dmapaoKevol TOTE TUXELY. TrepLylyveTat Sé tiv mAnGos Te 
yeov. Kal mpos TH Yn olKelga OvoH, OTALTOV TapovT@v, 
vavpayeiv: Ta 5€ TOARA TOV TAELOVaY Kal di wevvov Tapeo- 
Kevacpevov To KpdTos eat. @oTE ovdE Kal év eupioKOpMeV 
cixdtws av huas obaddopévors. Kal ooa 1 [LPT O [LEV 
TpoTepov, vuv avTa TavUTa T pooryevopeva didacKariav 
mapéte. Oapoovvtes ovv Kat KuPepvijrat Kal vavTal 70 
kab’ éautov exacTos érecbe, yopav pi mporelrovtes, 7 AW 
Tis Mpoatay On. 
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\ a rryn 4 110 » a . yy te ; 
(b» @ TAN LOY, OLOYVUS dtadvyov nr Ges 7TTovoys, 
>] 5 > / 7” 9 sf 9 a IN 
ov’ oic 0a vooToY olKad’, ELT AUTOU MEVELS 
» \ 5 a / ‘a al / 
Epis yap év Geois avAXNOYOS TE TOU TrEpL 
” / r \ ans 9 ” 
gota. Tapedpos LZynvi TWO ev NmarTt. 
¢ \ c/ Lt \ / 45 
‘Hpa peév, cor duoperns trapolev Hy, 
vov éotw evvous, KEels TAaTpav odaat Dene 
wn . - se ¢ ee \ 4 / / 
Ely rnd, tv’ “EdXas Tovs ’AXeEavdpou yapmous, 
/ yr, Fs ia s / 
dHpnua Kurpidos, wrevdovumdevtous wabn: 
a, A cv \ , \ a ; 
Kvmpis 6€ vootov cov diadpGetpar Genrer, 
@S nT edAeyKOn Node TpPLamEevn Pavy 
\ m f ¢/ ? f f 
TO KaAXOS “EXe€vns ovvEeK’ AvoVHTOLS yapoLs. 


LATIN AUTHORS. 

WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER IOTH :—MORNING, 9 TO I2. 
(Write the answers to A and_B in separate books.) 
A.—CICERO AND HORACE. 

1. Translate :— 

(a) Atque etiam ‘clamitas, Latkerensis, ‘“quousque 
ista dices? nihil in Cispio profecisti: obsoletae tam sunt 
preces tuae.’ de Cispio mihi igitur obicies, quem ego 
de me bene meritum quia te teste cognoram, te eodem 
auctore defendi? et ei dices ‘quousque’ quem negas quod 
pro Cispio contenderim impetrare potuisse ? nam istius 
verbi quousque haec poterat esse invidia: datus est tibi 
ille, condonatus est ille: non facis finem: ferre non pos- 
sumus: e1 quidem qt pro uno laborarit, id ipsum non 
obtinuerit, dici guousque irridentis magis est quam re- 
prehendentis: nisi forte ego unus ita me gessi in iudi- 
ciis, ita et cum his et inter hos vixi, is in causis patro- 
nus, is in re publica civis et sum et semper fui, solus ut 
a te constituar qui nihil a iudicibus debeam unquam im- 
petrare. 

(b) Ut iugulent homines surgunt de nocte latrones; 

ut te ipsum serves non expergisceris? atqui 

si noles sanus curres hydropicus; et ni 

posces ante diem librum cum lumine, si non 

intendes animum studiis et rebus honestis 

invidia vel amore vigil torquebere. nam cur 

quae laedunt oculos festinas demere, si quid 

est animum differs curandi tempus in annum? 

dimidium facti qui coepit habet; sapere aude; 

incipe. qui recte vivendi prorogat horam 

rusticus exspectat dum defluat amnis: at ille 

labitur et labetur in omne volubilis aevum. 


2. Translate with an explanatory note where ne- 
cessarv :— 





<i. 
2 —- 
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(a) At enim nimis ego magnum beneficium Plancii 
facio et, ut dicis, id verbis exaggero: quasi vero me tuo 
atbitratu et non meo gratum esse oporteat. 

(b) Equidem, si quando, ut fit, iactor in turba, non 
illum accuso, qui est in summa sacra via, sum ego ad 
Fabium fornicem impellor, sed eum qui in me ipsum 
incurrit atque incidit. 

(c) Nam si ita esset, quod patres apud maiores nostros 
tenere non potuerunt, ut reprehensores essent comitio- 
rum, id haberent iudices, vel quod multo etiam minus 
esset ferendum: tum enim magistratum non gerebat is 
qui ceperat, si patres. auctores non erant facti: nunc 
postulator a vobis ut eius exsilio qui creatus sit iudicium 
populi Romani reprehendatis. 

(d) His levioribus comitiis diligentia et gratia petit- 
orum honos paritur, non iis ornamentis quae esse in te 
videmus. 

(e) Caerite cera, 

dient: 

(f) Si pede maior erit subvertet, si minor uret. 

(¢) Ut cum pileolo soleas conviva tribulis. 

(h) Qui melior servo qui liberior sit avarus 

non video. 
(1) Ad imum 
Thrax erit aut! olitoris aget mercede caballum. 


3.—VIRGIL AND* SALLUST. 
1. Translate: 
(a) Proxima deinde tenent moesti loca, qui sibi letum 
insontes peperere manu, lucemque perosi 
proiecere animas. Quam vellent aethere in alto 
nunc et patiperiem et duros perferre labores! 
Fas obstat, tristique palus inamabilis unda 
alligat, et novies Styx interfusa coercet. 
Nec procul hinc partem fusi monstrantur in 
omem, 
lugentes campi; sic illos nomine dicunt. 
Hic, quos durus amor crudeli tabe peredit, 
secreti celant calles, et myrtea circum 
silva tegit: curae non ipsa in morte relinquunt. 
(b) Sed alia aliis licentia est, patres conscripti. Qui 
dimissi in obscuro vitam habent, si quid iracundia delt- 
quere, pauci sciunt, fama atque fortuna eorum pares 
sunt; qui magno imperio praediti in excelso aetatem 
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agunt, eorum facta cuncti mortales novere. Ita in max- 
ima fortuna minima licentia est; neque studere neque 
odisse sed minime irasci decet; quae apud alios iracun- 
dia dicitur, ea in imperio superbia atque crudelitas appel- 
latur. & iquidem ego sic existimo, patres conscripti, 
omnes cruciatus minores quam facinora illorum esse; 
sed plerique mortales postrema meminere, et in homint- 
bus impiis, sceleris eorum obliti, de poena disserunt st 
ea paulo severior fuit.. 
Translate with explanatory notes :— 
(a) lam sebeunt 7riviae lucos atque aurea tecta. 
(b) Tot maria intravi duce te penitusque repostas 
Massylum gentes, praetentaque Syrtibus arva. 
(c) Ipse atri velleris agnam 
Aeneas matri Ewmnenidum magnaeque  sorore 
Ese ferit, sterilemque tibi, Proserpina, vaccam. 
(d) Inde alias animas, quae per iuga longa sedebant, 
Deturbat, laxatque foros: simul accipit alveo 
Ingentem Aenean. 
(ce) Nomen et arma locum servant; te, amice, nequivi 
Conspicere et patria decedens ponere terra. 
Scan the lines of (d) and(e). 
(f) Ad hoc multiex coloniis et nuuricipiis, domi nobiles. 
(zg) Autronius et Sulla, designati consules, legibus am- 
bitus interrogati poenas dederant. 
(h) Est in carcere locus quod Tullianum appellatur, 
ubi paululum descenderis ad laevam, circiter du- 
odecim pedes humi depressus. Eum ‘muntunt 
undique parietes atque insuper camera lapideis 
fornicibus iuncta, sed incultu, tenebris, pene 
foeda atque terribilis eius facies est. 


LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION AND SIGHT 
TRANSLATION. 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER IOTH:—AFTERNOON, 2TO 5. 
Translate into Latin :— 

They s say that Narcissus was exceeding fair and beau- 
tiful, but wonderful poe and disdainful; wherefore 
despising all others in respect of himself, he leads a 
solitary life in the woods pie chases with a few followers 
to whom he alone was all in all; among the rest there 


follows him the nymph Echo. During this course of 
life it fatally so chanced that he came to a clear fountain, 
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upon the banks whereof he lay down to repose him in the 
heat of the day; and having espied the shadow of his 
own face in the water was so besotted and ravished 
with the admiration thereof, that he by no means could 
be drawn from beholding this image in this glass; in 
so much that by continually gazing there-upon he pined 
away to nothing, and was at last turned into a flower of 
his own name. 


2. Translate into English :— 
(Cato’s review of Pompey’s life and death). 


“civis obit” inquit “multum maioribus inpar 

nosse modum iuris, sed in hoc tamen utilis aevo, 
cui non ulla fuit iusti reverentia. salva 

libertate potens, et solus plebe parata 

privatus servire sibi, rectorque senatus, 

sed regnantis erat, nil belli iure poposcit, 
quaeque dari voluit, voluit sibi posse negari. 
immodicas possedit opes, sed plura retentis 
intulit. invasit ferrum, sed ponere norat ; 
praetulit arma togae, sed pacem armatus amavit; 
iuvit sumpta ducem, iuvit dimissa potestas, 

casta domus luxuque carens corruptaque numquam 
fortuna domini. clarum et venerabile nomen 
gentibus, et multum nostrae quod proderat urbi. 
olim vera fides Sulla Marioque receptis 

libertatis obit; Pompeio rebus adempto 

nunc et ficta perit. non iam regnare pudebit: 

nec color imperii nec frons erit ulla senatus. 

o felix cui summa dies fuit obvia victo 

et cui quaerendos Pharium scelus obtulit enses !” 
vocibus his maior quam si Romana sonarent 
nostra ducis laudes, generosam venit ad umbram 
mortis honos. 





GREEK AND ROMAN HISTORY. 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER TITH :—MORNING, 9 TO I2. 
A.—GREEK HISTORY. 





t. When was the climax of Athenian power? Give a 


brief outline of the chief military events of the previous 
ten years. 

2. Give a sketch of the vosition of the leading’ Greek 
States at the outbreak of the first Tonic Revolt. 
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3. What were the chief constitutional changes in 
Athens between 500 B. C. and 430 B. C.? Trace the 
effects of these on the national character. 


4. What is meant by the terms Eisphora, Trierarchy? 


5. Give a detailed account of the Athenian movement 
in Sicily up to the arrival of Gylippus. What had been 
the previous relations of Athens with the Sicilian States? 


6. What do you know of Cylon, Dionysius, Meton, 


Tyrtaeus? Give dates. 
.—ROMAN HISTORY. 
I. (a) I:xplain the form of the early government of 


Rome; (b) name the tribes or parts of the community ; 
(c) describe the reform of Tarquinius Priscus. 


2. What is the value of Livy’s history of the regal 
period? Name other’ sources of information respecting 
the political and civil institutions of this early period. 


3. What is a plebiscitum? Describe the first in Roman 
History. 


4. Give leading events corresponding to the following 
dates: B. C. 494, 471, 336, 280, 250, 212, 197, 106, 71. 


5. State the cause of the Third Samnite War, and 
give a brief account of this war. 


6. Narrate the course of events in Sicily during the 
period 214-210 B. C. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

A. SHAKSPERE :—~TEMPEST. 
FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 12TH -—MORNING, 9 TO 12. 
I..Write on Shakspere’s use of magic as a dramatic 
motive. 


2. What appears to you to be the moral significance of 
The ‘Tempest. 


3. Analyse the character of Caliban. 


4. Explain the following, and state the connection in 
which each is used :— 





— 
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(a) I find my zenith doth depend upon 
A most auspicious star. 


SR eee 
. 


(D) All the charms iM 
©, 7 1 

Of Sycorax, toads, beetles, bats, light on you! : 

re . ° - 4g 

(c) Misery acquaints a man with strange bed-fel- if 
lows. ; is 


(d) We are such stuff 
_ As dreams are made on; and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 
The isle is full of noises, 
Sounds and sweet airs, that give delight, and 
hurt not. 
(f) A very ancient and fish-like smell: a kind of 
not of the newest Poor-John. 


B. Mitton.—PARADISE Lost, Booxs I. anp II. 


5- Describe as fully as you can the council of the fallen 
angels. 


6. What devices has Milton used to impress us with 
Satan’s physical and intellectual force. 


7. Explain the following :—‘‘that pygmean race be- 


yond the Indian mount,” “the wealth of Ormus and of 
Ind,” “Baalim and Ashtaroth,”’ “the calf in Oreb,” 
“serried shields,” “in Ausonian land men called him 
Mulciber,” “fierce Phlegeton,” “wide Cerberean mouths,” 
“the hoarse Trinacrian shore.” 


ENGLISH LITERATURE AND COMPOSITION. 
FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 12TH :—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 5. 
A: 


_ 1, Indicate and illustrate the characteristics of Lamb’s 
style. 


LAMB :—ESSAYS OF ELIA. 








2. Give a few of Lamb’s comments on 
(a) Thomas Tame. 
(b) Matthew Field. 
(c) Lending books to S. T. C. 
(d) Sarah Battle and playing for chance. 
(e) Sewel’s history of the Quakers. 
(f) Stackhouse. 
(g) Artaxerxes (the play). 
(h) Tea and Two Methodist Divines. 
(t) Bensly, the actor. 
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3. Give an outline of the Essay “On the Artificial 
Comedy of the Last Century,” and also of an Essay of 
your own choice, but one not drawn on in question 2. 


B. COMPOSITION. | 
Write an essay on any one of the following; subjects:— —! 


(a) Milton’s Familiarity with the Classics. fi 
(b) The Characteristic Humour of Charles Lamb, — 
(c) Caliban. | 4 


M yers—‘“MEDIAEVAL AND MODERN EUROPE,” 7 
PART I. 
ZRNOON, 2 TO §. 





TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 
t. Describe fully the conversion of England. ; 
2. What do you know of Teutonic Legislation? 

3. Write a detailed account of Chivalry. 


4. Enumerate and comment upon the conquests of the 
Tartar tribes during the Middle Ages. 


5. Give some account of: (a) the Lombard League; 
(b) the Rise and Greatness of Genoa. 


6. Outline the main features of the Warfare between 
England and Scotland, 1285-1328. 


7. What are the main events of Spanish history dut- 
ing the Middle Ages? 


FRENCH. | | 
MONDAY, SEPTEMBER I5TH:—MORNING, 9 TO I2. \ 
Analyser le caractére de Tartuffe. 


2. L’elément antique et 1l’élément moderne dans 
l’Iphigénie de Racine. 


3. Les idées générales de Vigny dans “Servitude et 
Grandeur Militaire. 


= <= 
< ~ = 4 


4. Résumer une des “Nuits” de Musset. 


5. Donner une courte notice biographique de Moliére, 


> Ts : 
Racine, Vigny et Musset en indiquant l’époque a laquelle 
ils appartiennent. 
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GERMAN. 

MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 15TH:—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 5. 

1. Translate (at sight): 

(2) Am 20. Mir; 1890 mufte Sitrjt Bismare den Plas 
raumen, Den er jich jelbjt augleich mit Dem DdDeutjchen Kaijertum 
Durd) weltgefhidtliceS haten gejchajfen hatte. Er wurde ang 
jeinen Wimtern entlaffen. 

Welde Bewegung die Entlafjung des Fiirjten im Bolte felbjt 
bervorrief, Davon gab 3unddjt Berlin ein trenes Bild Wm 
VBormittag des 26. Marz machte der PFirft im foniglicen 
Schlojie dem Kaijer feinen Whfchiedsbefuch, der eta eine Stunde 
Dauerte, und Dann im Yiederlandijcden Palais dem Grophergzog 
und der Grofbherzoqin von Baden. Al8 er von dort in Die 
Wilhelmitrape zuriicfubr, begleitete cine taufendfopfige Ntenge 
jeinen Wagen. Balfone und Fenjter der Haujer batten fic 
gefitllt.  Uberall ftiirmifche Surufe, Sittefdhwenten und Titcher- 
webhen ohne Ende. Dichte Scharen folqten dem Wagen bis gum 
Meidsfanzlerpalaig, das nod) eine Stunde lang von einer gerwal- 
tigen Menge umlagert blieb. uf dem gangen Wege danfte der 
Hirjt, den zablreicye Blumenjpenden in feinem Wagen wmgaben, 
durd unaufhorliches Cichverneigen nach rechts und links, fichtlich 
tief erqriffen bon Ddiejen ganz unborbereiteten, ans itberquellen- 
Dem Herzen mit wuniwiderfteblicder Gerwalt Hervorbredenden 
Huldiqgungen. 

Am Wbend des 28. Marz weilte Firjt Bismard im Miaujo- 
feum in Charlottenburg noc) eine langere Beit am Sarge RKaifer 
Wilhelms 1.; er nahm den lesten Whfchied von dem geliebten 
Herrn, Dem er mit wunerfedhittterlicher Trene bis zum Tode 
gedient hatte. Was mag in der Stunde das Herz des alten 
Kanszlers bewegt haben ! Bei dem Wbfchied des folgenden Tages 
etreichte die Begeifterung der Berliner Bevodlferung fir den 
Hiriten ihren SHohepuntt. 


(6) Sebht ihr den Sommer durch die Liifte fliegen ? 
31 Gold und Blau—fo hab’ ic) mir’s gedadht ; 
Nun iit er wieder auf die Welt gejtiegen, 
Nin giebt’ s ein Blihn und Duften Tag and Nacht. 
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Selbjt auf den alten Fejtungswallen neigen 

Sich qriine Krauter jebt dem’ Gontmerhaned, 

Anf allen Plagen und in Garten jteiqen 
Springbrunnen aufwarts iiber Baum und Strand. 


Die Falter wiften fich fehon nicht zu lajfen 
Und taumeln glitcflich in etu Meer von Licht, 
Ind Kinderjubel jehallt auf allen Gajjen, 
Lind iberall ein Kinderangefidt. 


Die Fleinen Wradedhen flatichen in die Hinde 
Und frabn vergnitglich in die bliihnde Welt, 
Und in dev Stadt find auch die fahliten Wande 
Bom glihnden Glanz des Gonnenjfeheins erbellt. 


Der arme Cehujter felbft liep jeine Trauer 
Und haniumert fijtig anf den alten Schuh, 
Und vor der Werfjtatt tint vont Vogelbauer 
Des gelben Sangers heller Klang dazu. 


Sn allen Liften wirbeln Lerchentieder, 

Und Sehwalben fehiepen durch die goldnen Hodhn, 
Und aus den Garten duftet weiper Flieder 
Herrgott tm Himmel!  Bjt die Welt doch jchon ! 


2. Translate :— 


(2) Bon Reine, aus einem altadeligen Sarie, tirctig, 
redtidhatfen, aber ftarrjinnig, ein hagerer, — fchwarsbranner 
Mearnn, den ic) nientals {acheln gqeiehen. Shm beqeqnete das 
Unglic, dap feine einzige Tochter durch einen Sausfreund 
entpiubrt wurde. Cr bverfolgte feinen Schwiegerfohn mit dem 
heftiqiten Brozep, und weil die Berichte in ibrer ormlichfeit  fer- 
ner Rachjucht weder feynell noch ftaré genug willfahren twollten, 
iberwary ev jic) mit Ddiefen, und es entitanden Sandel aus 
Handeln, Prozeffe ans Prozeffen. Er zoq fic) ganz in fein 
Haus und einen daranjtofenden Garten zuriicé, lebte in einer 
weitlauftigen, aber traurigen Unterftube, in die feit vielen 
Sahren fein Yinfel eines Tiinchers, vielleicht faum der Kebhrbefer 
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einer Magd gefommen war. Nich fonnte er gar gern leiden, 
und hatte mir feinen jiingeren Gobn  bejonders empfohlen. 
Seine altejten Freunde, die fic) nad) ifm au richten twupten, 
jeine Gefchaftsleute, feine Sacdhverwalter fah er mandmal bei 
Life, und unterlich dann niemals aud) mich eingitladen. Man 
job febr gut bei ihm und trant nod beifer. Den Gajten erregte 
jedoch ein groper, aus vielen Hitzen raucender Ofen die arafte 
Pein, Ciner der Vertrautejten wagte einmal dies 31 bemerfen, 
Indem er den Sausherrn fragte, ober denn fo eine Unbequem- 
lidjfeit Den ganzen Winter aushalten fonne ? 

(0) Neubeljing hatte den geftredten Lauf feines Tieres nicht 
angehalten, Diejes ermiidete von felbjt am auperjten Vagerende. 
Da berubigten fid) auch die erregten Sine des MReiters. Der 
Mond jchien taghell und das Rok ging im Sehritt. Bei Flarer. 
er Ueberfegung erfannte jest der Flihtling im Duntel jenes 
Creignijies, Dag ibn von der Seite des Konig’ vertrieber hatte, 
mit den fdarfen Augen die Liebe und des Sajfes feinen Doppel- 
ganger. C8 war der Lauenburger. Hatte er nidt gefehen, wie 
der Gebrandmarfte die Fauft gegen die Seredhtigfcit des Kinigs 
geballt Hatte? Bejap dev Geftrajte nicht den Schein. 
fang jeiner Stimme ? War er felhjt nicht Weibes genug, um in 
jenem jfiireterlichen Arigenblicfe die Mleinheit der geballten 
fitrftlidjen Rauft bemerft zn haben? Gewif, der Vanenburger 
Jann Rade, fann Mord gegen das geliebte Saupt. Und in 
Diefer Stunde unheinicer Verfolqung und Bejdhleidung feines 
Konigs hatte fic) Leubelfing aus der Nahe eines Kodnigs ver- 
bannt. Cine unendlide Sorge fir das Lichfte, was er befefjen, 
prepte ifm das Herz zujammen und ldjte fich bei dem Gedan- 
fen, daf er e8 nicht mehr befitze, in cin beflommenes Cahluchzen 
und Dann in unbandig ftiirzende Thranen. 

3. Give the Ist pers. sing. imperf. and the past parti- 
cinle of einverleiben, vereinbaren, vorhaben, handhaben. 
veranlassen, frithstiicken, voriithergehen, verabschieden 


¢ What is in German the construction of verbs of 
choosing, appointing, declaring, considering? Treat each 
class separately in your answer and give examples, 
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5. Give the English equivalents of . 
Mit der Thitre in’ s Haus fallen. 
Kein Blatt vor den Mund nehnten. 
Sch jtehe wie anf RKoblen. 
Mir ijt nichts daran gelegen. 
Sr ijt ganz aus der Art gefehlagen. 
Sch werde es ibm fchon jagen. 
Sch will es dDarauf anfommen fajien. 
Das hat nichts zu fagen. 

6. Translate :— 

(a) A certain -king of Persia being angry with his 
grand vizier, dismissed him, and put another j in his place. 
Nevertheless, he allowed the disgraced minister to choose 
any spot in the kingdom he might fancy to which to retire 
with his family. ‘If have no need of all the benefits with 
which your kindness has overhelmed me; and, for the 
remainder of my life time, I should like to inhabit some 
deserted village. [I should repeople it with my retainers, 
and should endeaver to restore it to happiness. 

The king consented, and messengers went in search 
of such a Village as the vizier had asked for; but they 
could not find one. When the king informed his former 
minister of this ill success,he received for answer: I was 
not unaware that in all the countries that I have.adminis- 
tered,there was not one ruined place. What I wanted 
was that your majesty should know in what condition I 
hand over your dominions. I hope that some day my 
successor will render you the same account.’ ‘The vizier 
was. reinstated. 


(b) The army of Alexander the ¢ Great was once march- 
ing throughia barren country. ‘ Water being very scarce, 
the Macedonians were wellnigh dying’ with thirst. A 
few soldiers, who had been sent in search of a well, came 
to a rock, in the hollow of which they found a little fresh 
water, which they brought to Alexander in a helmet. 
But in sight of all the soldiers the king took the helmet 
and: threw the water on the ground. “This water, * said 
he, addressing his warriors, ‘anounces to us a well not 
faredistant: bear your privations a little longer, and your 
patience will be rewarded,’ At the sight ‘of the absti- 
nence of. their heroic king, the Macedonians forgot their 
.ardships. ‘Lead us wherever you like,’ they exclaimed; 

‘we are ready to follow you to the end of the world.’ 
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ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. 
ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 17TH :—MorRNING, 9 TO 12, 


Note :—I/n answering the following questions, candidates 
are expected to adhere closely to the material supplied by 
the texts prescribed for the examination. 

I, Discuss, after Wilson, the different theories of the 
Origin of the state. 


II. Reproduce Wilson’s account of the nature and 
sources of Law, and compare it with the (Austinian) 
“analytical account of Law.” 


ITI. Write notes on: Law of Nature, Malum prohi- 
bitum, Bundesstaat, Kulturstaat, Laissez Faire. 


IV. Sketch in outline Seeley’s analysis of the term 
“Liberty,” giving his classification of its different signi- 
fications. 


ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. 
THE CGNSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT OF 
ENGLAND, 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 17TH :— AFTERNOON, 2 TO 5. 
Note :—Z/n answering the following questions, candidates 
are expected to adhere closely to the material supphed by 
the texts prescribed for the examunation. | 
I. Discuss, after Macy, the constitutional relation of 
the two houses of Parliament. 


II. Accurately describe the relations of. Church and 
State as at present existing in England. | 

III. Outline Macy’s account of the operation of the 
cabinet system. 


IV. Write notes on: the Royal Veto, the composi- 
tion of the House of Lords, the Prerogative. | 


ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL, SCIENCE. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY.—(First Paper.) 

Turspay, SEPTEMBER I16TH':—MORNING,.g TO. 12. 

1. Into what departments is the study of Political 
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Economy usually divided? Give reasons for selecting 
these divisions. 

2, To what principal causes can the superior efh- 
ciency of the laborers of oné class or nation over those 
of another be attributed? | 

3. State carefully the nature and office of capital. 

4. What qualities must be possessed by an object in 
order that it may have value? Which of these qualities 
has the more important influence on the amount of 
such value? 

8. What are the chief functions of money? Discuss 
the relation of these functions to each other. } 

6. Examine the effect of seigniorage on the purchas- 
ing power of coin. 

“Rent forms no part of the price of agricultural 
produce.” State briefly the argument by which this 
assertion is supported. 


7 


ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY.—(Seoond Paper.) 
TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER IO0TH :—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 5. 
Srx questions to be answered. 


1, For what great reasons do we find many different 
rates of interest, so-called, existing at one and the same 
time? 

2. Distinguish between real and nominal wages, and 
give some reasons why wages differ in different places 
and employments. 

3. Discuss the industrial effects of a failure of com- 
petition. 

4. What is meant by over-production? Is a general 
over-production to be feared? 

5. What are the leading benefits of co-operation to 
the wage-earning classes? Mention any difficulties of 
the system of which you may be aware. 

6. What principle should govern the distribution of 
relief to the indigent poor, and why? _ 

7, By what means does a country make payment for 
its imports, and on what other accounts may similar 
international payments become due? 

8. By what tests could the fairness (or otherwise) of 
a system of taxation be judged? 
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EAHIBITION AND PRIZE EXAMINATIONS 


SECOND YEAR EXHIBITION, 1902. 
MATHEMATICS. 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 20TH -—MoRNING, 9 TO 12.30. 
I. Prove Euclid, Book VI., Prop. 3, by two inde- 
pendent methods. 


2. Divide a straight line (internally and externally ) 
into two parts, so that the rectangle contained by the 
Parts may be equal to a given area. 


3. Find the locus of the centre of a circle which 
touches two given unequal intersecting circles (a) both 


internally, (b) both externally, (c) one internally and 
the other externally. 


4. From a given point without a given plane draw a 
normal to the plane. 


5. A sphere is divided -into three parts by two parallel 


planes which trisect a diameter. Compare the volume of 
the middle portion with that of one of the end portions. 


6. In a parabola 


(a) tangents from. any external point subtend 
equl -4~les at the focus, 


(b) and have the same ratio as the perpendiculars 
upon them from the focus. 


_  (c) The normals at the extremities of a focal chord 
Intersect on the diameter which bisects the chord. ° 
7. The harmonic mean between two quantities is + of 


the geometric, and. the. arithmetic is 5. Find the 
quantities, ! 
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lO. Solve 


(1) (w+ y)? + 3.(4—y) = 30) 








LY +3. (r—y) S11 5 
2x } 
fe J ( —— SA ( ‘ 
2) 3 
(3) ae a7. | 
Sapte, 
Pa ee 2 
(4) cos + —cos 74 = sin 4%. 
guid es 
C5} sine Fy + cos. -* 7 = sin 


~ 


11. Prove the following identity without expanding :— 


2 I —7 a See 
4 3 8 es 2 2 3 8 
6 Sig 3° S89 
12. Show by De Moivre’s Theorem that 
cos44 = cos'@ — 6 cos’ @ sin ?6 + sin* 6 


13., Find the four fourth roots of unity. 


1 I 
; | : aie 25: RB 
14. Show that ¢/ —v¥3.+V¥—-10 Pipe eee 
\ V 
15. Prove that 
(1). 14 + tan® 6 = sec*@ (sec?@ —3 sin’@) 


“. (2) sin 30 + sin 56 = 8 sin@ cos’@ cos 20 

16. In any plane triangle 
cos 4 + cos B + cos C—1 A B C 
imMieanih+sinc Fy aca" “ap 2 


— 


In mie spherical triangle prove that 











sin = 7h COS. Ss cos (. 
sin B sin am 





and show tHat the quantity under the radical is alwavs’ 


positive. 
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THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS EXHIBITION AND 
PRIZE EXAMINATION, 1902. 
MATHEMATICS. 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 20TH :—MORNING, 9 TO 12.30. 
1. Find the asymptotes of the curve 
2 (4#—3) = (4-1) (2-4)? 
2. The tangent at a Eo (4, y) on a curve makes an 
angle with the axis of +; show that 
(d? x)? + (ad? y)? = (do ds)? 4(# 5)? 


3. The co-ordinates of the centre of curvature of the 





curve x + y? — a} are 
Ct ANE, Ve 3 vee 
4, Given the curve y* = at 





(1) The origin is a double cusp. 


(2) The area — it. 
(3) The volume of the solid of revolution about the 


axis Of 4 = z57- 
(4) The moment of inertia of this. solid with refer- 
‘ 7O 
ence to the axis of + == m. —> 
1287 
, ee 
(s) The maximum ordinate = - 7/3. 


(6) There are points of inflexion where + = 


oN Sak 33. 


5. Find the following integrals :— 





d0 (r+x) dx 
teas aaa 
i Gwin 1-27) 
°2 70 “ 7 
(2) f cot °@ dé, (5) {x (log x)*dx, 
¢7 es 
aie 
r so & ax > x——2 7. 
(3) { Catt (6) tone 
e 0 } ee” 2 XY x 
; 4 
- 6f. Show. that... “°* =: 14+ x 4 aS aoe E ye 
2 8 


7° Find the equation of the circle which passes 


4 
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through the origin and the points common to the circles” 
a? + w— 27% —4y — 20==0, 
x* +? l4r—16y+ 1000. 
8.* The locus of the foot of the perpendicular drawn 
from the focus of a parabola to the tangent is the tan- 
gent at the vertex. 


9.* Show that the line y= 4 + \ % touches the ellipse 
2.444 3y4==1. 


I0.f The sum of the squares of conjugate diameters 
of an ellipse is constant. 


11.¢ Find'the:centre of the conic 
247 + 24y—25" + 4—4y = I. 

12.* Find the velocity of projection in order that a 
bullet, shot horizontally, may travel round the earth. 

13.* A spherical’ shot weighing too Ibs., lies between 
two smooth planes inclined at 30° and 60°, respectively, 
to the horizon. Find the pressures on the planes. 

14. A rod is swinging about one end. ‘The other 


end is suddenlv fixed. Show that the jerks at the two 
ends are as I to 2. 


15: Describe the method of using a friction brake to 
determine the power developed by a machine. 


* For Third Year only. 
+ For Fourth Year only. 


SCOTT EXHIBITION EXAMINATION. 
SUMMER READINGS IN ENGLISH. 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 22ND:—AFTERNOON. 2 TO 5. 


Candidates are recommended to pay attention ‘to the form, 
as well as the matter, of their answers. Composition 
and spelling will be taken into account dlong ‘with 
knowledge of the books in determining the result. 


Only two questions in each section are to be attempted — 
eight in all. 
A.—SHAKSPERE’S Henry V. 
1. Discuss the character of Henry V. as the ideal 
Englishman. ; : 


: a — ee 
ee = 
ln = — ste ows <= 2 ae 
; _— — r .- pee- ers : jee — > os = — s <> ro. 
Z a ae = <= pa Js a — = S > - — t . 
Ss 2 < —— 





ee ee 
= <= 
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2. Comment on the humour and pathos of Falstaft’s 


death scene. 


3. Describe the theatres and stage appliances of 
Shakspere’s time. 


B.—GoLpsMITH’s VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 

4. Write a short life of Goldsmith and give your 
opinion of his: character. 

5. Narrate the adventures of Moses at the fair. 

6. In what way does, the novel offend against your 
ideas of morality or probability ? 

C.—Scottr’s WAVERLEY. 

7. Indicate the position. of the Waverly novels in 
Scott’s literary career. 

8. Contrast the characters of Rose Bradwardine and 
Flora Maclvor. 


9. Show from the novel some of the excellences and 
defects of the Highland clan system. 
D.— STEVENSON'S KIDNAPPED. 


10. Comment on Alan’ Breck and David Balfour as 
types of Highland and Lowland character. 


11. Describe the fight on the brig. 


12. What is your opinion of Stevenson (a) as astory- 
teller; (b) as a writer? 


SCOTT EXHIBITION EXAMINATION. 
DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. 


Monpay, SEPTEMBER 22ND :—MORNING, 9 TO 12. 


. A right circular cylinder, 2” dia., stands on the 
HP. with its axis vertical and 2” from the V.P. A 
similar cylinder’ has its axis inclined at 4o°to the H. P, 
parallel tothe V. P., and 2%” from the V.P. The eleva-’ 
tions of the axes bisect each other 2” above the X.Y. 
Show plan and elevation. 


2. A right square prism_3” long, edge of end 1” 
has one short edge in the V.P. at 40° to the H.P. anid 
its long edge at 30° to the H.P. Show plan and eleva- 
tion. ; 


<p - 
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3. A right circular. cone, 2” dia..of base, height 3”, 
has one of its generators in the V.P, and its axis at 30° 
to the H.P. A section plane passes through the solid 
inclined at 60° to the V.P. and vertical and cuts-the 
axis %’” from the base. Show the true form, both cases. 

4. A tetrahedron, edge 2% in., has one edge at! 25° 
to H.P. and 15° to V.P. and an edge adjacent to his 
at 40° to H.P. Show plan and:elevation. 


5. A square pyramid, edge of base 1%”, height 2%”, 
has one diagonal of base in the V. P .. and ‘the other ze 
agonal is at 45° to the H.P. and 30° to the V.P. Show 
plan. 

6. Show the path of a point moving with a circular 
disc whose dia. is 1”, the point is 134/” from the centre 
of the disc, and the disc rolls on the inside of a circle 
whose radius is 3%’. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION EXHIBITION. AND 
PRIZE EXAMINATION. 
THEORY OF STRUCTURES. 
MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 22ND:—MORNING, 9 TO 12. 
Candidates may answer all the questions. 
What is meant by resilience? A bar 1% inchés in 
sectional area and 12 feet long is subjectled to a pull of 


22,000 pounds. Calculate the work stored up in the 
bar. FE, = 31,000,000 (lbs. and inches). 


A tension member of T. section has a flange 4 
inches x 3% inch and a web of the same dimensions. 
It is subjected to a load of 20,000 pounds’ whose line of 
action is half an inch from the centre of gravity of the 
section on the flange side. Calculate the maximum and 
minimum stresses on the section. 


3. Show that the angle of twist @ of a length (1) 
of shafting, under a given twisting moment! T, is given 
by 

a eae aie 
ie ee 
dee 
where C= modulus of rigidity. 
d==diameter of the shaft. 
$= angle of, twist expressed in circufar 





measure. 





~ “ 
= tan 
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4. Describe the method of sections for determining 
the stresses in the members of a framed bridge or roof. 

Find the stress in each of the members of a Warren 
girder of 50 feet span made up of equilateral triangles, 
each 10 feet long, and loaded with 3,000 pounds on 
each top joint. 


5. Obtain Gordon’s Formula for the breaking load 
on a strut and point out to what extent it is an approxi- 
mation. 


6. State the conditions necessary for the stability of a 
plain joint in a masonry structure. 

If R and r are the external. and internal radi of a 
horizontal section of a round chimney, find the limiting 
positions of the centre of pressure at the sections in 
order that there may be no tension on the joint. 


7. Show that any state of stress in two dimensions may 
be represented by an ellipse of stress. 


A shaft of 10 inches in diameter transmits a twisting 
moment of 80 foot tons and also a bending moment! of 
40 foot! tons. Find the maximum stress in the shaft. 


8. A beam of uniform section, uniformly loaded, is 
supported at it's ends and at the centre, all the supports 
being on the same level. Find the reaction at each pier 
and draw the diagrams of bending moment and shear- 
ing force. 


9. Find the thickness of an hydraulic press cylinder of 
cast steel to stand an internal pressure of 5,000 pounds 
per square inch, having given that the allowable st'ress 
on the metal is 16,000 pounds per square inch and the 
internal diameter of the cylinder 12 inches. 


Io. An iron shaft, 24 inches diameter, can safely 
transmit a twisting moment’ of 17,000 pound inches. 
Find what horse-power can be transmitted by a 4 inch 
shaft making 150 revolutions per minute. 
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FIRST YEAR, 
GREEK AUTHORS. 
TUESDAY, APRIL I4TH, 1903:—MORNING, 9 TO 12. 


(Answers to A, B and C are to be shown up in separate 
books.) 


A.—XENOPHON, THE STORY OF CYRUS, 


Translate, with notes on words and phrases under- 
lined :— 
\ ] / e ‘o 5) 

(1) Kal_tas apyas ovTOL Tagas alpovyTat Kai éav 

j 3 5 f / b n 

Ts  €v éepnBows H €v TerElows avdpacw érAXTN TL TOV 
/ / \ e , 4 c \ , 

vouimwv, paivevar pev ol PUYAaAPYoL ExacToL, of dé yepalTEpoL 


; s ; / ¢ Se 3 Beic v7 BS - . 
\AKOUC AVTES EXKPLVOVO LY. O O€ EKKPL ELS ATLUOS LATEAEL TOV 





Noutrov PBiov. 

(2) Kal TO WEY TPWTOV OL TaLoes ECKW@TTOV aUTOD, 
Aeyovtes OT. HOvmabeiv év Mndows pewabrKor érrei Sé avToOV 
é@pwv MaTrEep Kal avTol Kal éoOiovTa Hdéws Kai TivoYTa Kal 

/ ~ a 4 / t / 
TOAAA KpaTicTEevovTa EavT@Y, EvTAavOa On Taw UTéTTHTCOV 
AUT@ OL NALKES. 
(3) ?Emel & 7A@ov oixade, €Xeyov tod Kupou ‘6 peév 
e \ / ‘ ‘ - , 
Ts THY copiay, 6 dé THY KapTEpiay, O O€ THY TpadTyTa, Oo dé 

4 \ Pa 4 4 \ , Q = »” @ }? e / 
TiS Kal TO KAaAXOS Kat TO meyeFos. eEvGa 6n a Tiypavns 
bs / \ n *H \ hala. > % , \ 
EMNPETO THY yuVatKa, Kat col, epy, @ Appeévia, Kados 

~ * 5 \ \ ” ” ; ies- 
édoxer 6 Kipos elvar; “AAAa pa Ai, edn, ovK éxeivor 
/ 4 »” nf / \ , 
eOempnv. ~ArdrAa Ttiva pv; En o Tiypavns. Tov etrrovra 
q / €. \ rd wn \ at } / e/ / 5 , 
vy Alia @$ THY avTOD ~WuyYnY av OOln WOTE fn ME COVAEVELY. 
, \ ‘ € a > > > = “ 
(4) Wpocert d€ KapNAOL Hui Eloy Eh WV TrPOTEA@pE?Y, 
¢ , aA > li > / 
dv piav éxaotny éExatov trot ovk av avacyowrto Ldovtes: 
” > 3 RY f \ € n 
ért S€ mipyous mpdowev ExovTes ab @y Tois, MEV Noy 
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> / ’ / ® 4 , ~ 3 
apnEoMer, éxetvous O€ BadrovTes K@AVTOMEV TOLS EV TO 


icomeow paxyer Oa. arr’, ot XP?) poBeiabar OTL 1 b71/ Kpoiaos 
ev npHnTar TOV TOK MOY TTPATHYIS« OUTOS yap Kal Xvpwv 
KAKL@Y eye VETO" 

(5) miorTous Sé pur vouite pvecOar avOpwrrous: aha 
rovs micros tibecOar Sei ExacToy EéavT@ 7 d€ KTHOW 
avtayv éouyv ovdap“as cvv TH Bia, GAAA padXoV oY TH 
EVEPYET Ia. ériérerOe dé Kal OTT@S cel aevuTepPdyTOs 
AAAOLS EOraL 7 UpLeTEpa diria. Kal 0S tav Oeav, @ Taide, 


TLILATE ay rOUS, eb (Tl KaL TOD éwol yapiler Par we Net Viv. 





BoE urITPIpES, HERACLEIDAE. 


Translate with notes on words underlined :— 

(ay Bia vw obtos THOS aT’ éoyapas aye 
“lyr @i Bony ETTITE, KAaop nev ryovu 
ryepOV'TOS , MOTE LL EK REEMA olKT@ SaKpu. 
Kat ny atorany y EAR mye Ki 4 pub poy Te NOV 
Exel! THO Ep ya Bape (pou ) XEpos 7 TOE. 
acy 61 TO ppacev éoTl 1) uéerreE T Epol 
TvLas apigal dEUPO Y? 1S opous ALTTOV. 

(b) 10. avn’ ovv seis in ee Y apeO mov OvK €AATTOOL. 
OK. o pu pov TO COV THK@LA TPOTT TlOns pi rows. 
10. pH Tol w epunge Opav Taped Kevac LEvov. 
OE. Spay ev av yy ovxX olos TE, Boudec Gat Ses. 
LO. .ws. un pevovrTa radra coi Neyelv Tapa: 





@E. 1as ov oT AIT as TEV EMV aTEp pave ; 
‘pjonisiccm yap aoTtép ITTLKONS emt Cuyos 
para evr expuyrav ippa rAvyaio vEpel 
oov 67 Aeyouat maida ¥ Ol TOPwTEpot 
"“HOnvid’-0 & dopduns €k Sug arlpiou ve@V 
Boaxyvdver edeckev Ant Hv. TUTOV. 
a pet 8 doxreivos “Torews, Expucdews 


TéTPOpPOY aApUA Tpos WETPALS TKELPWVICL. 


(a) tori €v ovpava BeBaxas 
\ : \ 
TEOS "OVS, @ yeparay 
gevyae)' Aoyor wer roy “Auda 
; we tela te y 
éduov KatéBa, Trupos 
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deiva hroyt cama daioGeis. 
(ce), Kat yap watpi Tavs’ ’AGavay 
héeyouo” érrixoupoy €ivat, 


i _—_——— 7 
— hate — 
a 


ss . 


Kat Tovod: Geas Trodkus 


a ae 
es 


\ \ ” / 
Kat AGOS EOWCE KELVAS, 


Lis 
ee 


éoxyev 5 UBpw avdpos, wo Gu- 
mos Hv po Oikas MiaLos. 
unmoT e“uol ppovnua 

Wuyd T akdperros evn. 


oi ey 


Sw Oe 


(’—_ HoMER, Ovssey’ 1: 


: 
7 


i 
| 


Translate, with notes on words and_ phrases under- 
lined :— 


. 7 A ; . + ~ \ / f , 
(1) es av erreT Odvonos éy@ Ceiovo Nafoipny, 
rat \ \ / 3 \ / a \ 9 t \ a 
OS TEpl MeV VooY EoTL Bpota@yr, Trept d’ ipa Geotaw 
/ \ A ‘ y 
abavdtoci edwKe, Tol OUpavoY EUpUY eYOVEL ; 
> \ / / > FA v\ 
arra llocevéawy yainoyos acKeres arev 
Kvxroros xeyorotat, dv 6b0arpod adaocer, 
a : q é ; \ , 
avtGeov Lorvdynpoy, Gov KpaToy eoTl LeyoTov 
Tacw KukrAwrrecot 
/ j b las \ , \ / 
(2) xpuxes 5 abtoiot, Kal oTpnpot GeparrovTe 
et \ v 5 > 4 ’ nw \ v7 
of pev ap olvoy Emioyou €vl KPNTHPIL Kal vowp, 
ct > 9S ; 
of & adre oTdyyourlt TOAUTPNTOLAL. TPaT ée,a$ 


\ / j \ \ 7 N ~ 
vitvov Kal mpoTiev, Tol d€ Kpéa TONKA OarevVTO. 


, \ / \ ; 
(3) ef peév Kev tatpos BioTov Kat VOOTOY AKAINS 
i 7 dy Tpvxopevos Trep ETL TLatns €vtauvTa”" 
e} 8é Ke TeOvN@TOS axovaons bNnd ET EovTS, 
/ a) At) oy Sd aA k ; > A 
vooTnaas on eTreta Piryny €s TaTpida rycvav 
= ; / c a \ , \ 4 wh 
chud Té 06 yedar Kal él Krépea KTCpELEAL 
\ Pe. an ” vs s Z A 
TOAAA MAN s.0TTA EOLKE, KAL AVEPL (LNTELA dovval. 
. : . > rn wn 5 , ~ 
(4) «Tyrépax’, } Tou tadTa Pov €v youyacl KELTAL, 
e ; > ; , > c 
os mus €vapdiadr@ l@aKn Bacirevge, Ayarov: 
) aly / \ f Pare MEL 
etThata Savros €xow kal Sowa coicw avacaols 
ef 2) INET OD f $39 2 Qs 
pr. yap oy EXBou avnp os TiS-o aeKoVTE Bindt 


/ 5 ’ + € / 9 0 / ¥ f x 
KTHwat aTroppaicel, l@akns ett vareTOwrns. 
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FIRST YEAR. 
CREEK PROSE COMPOSITION AND TRANS-’ 
LATION AT SIGHT. 
Turspay, APRIL I4TH, 1903:—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 4.30. 


t. Translate into Greek :— 

(a) When the ships had sailed away, the city was 
betrayed to the enemy. 

(b) Those who were conquered in this battle were 
all killed. 

(c) The messengers, after announcing this, went 
away home. 

(d) He said that his friends were giving gifts to 
the boys. 

(ec). They asked how many men were crossing that 
river. 

(f) Did you not see that the houses were burning? 

(g) If you do not condemn the traitors, you will 
greatly injure the state. 

(h) If we had marched more quickly, we should 
have reached the sea on the same day. 

(i) I ordered him to set out at once, that he might 
report what had happened. 

(k) He spoke so wisely, that he persuaded all who 
were present. 


2. Translate into English :-— 


. y sa ce “ a 
O Nyrions, ws hac, TEKUNpLa TOAAa €TL TALS @Y 
a aa ” / 
qapeixer, OT Eotat ToTe avnp ayabos Kal TOAMNpPOS. TEVTE 
\ 4 / 4 , 4 ne ; / 
yap €Tn MaNOTA YeyOVWS ATO THS oLKias uaxpov éravnOn. 
nn ay ~ ern , 
Tevayv o& év tH dm ovdev éerapdyOn, adda, ovarnrekas 
> / \ \ a tos ? \ 
aypiovs tivas Kaptrods, é€x TovTwy Seimvoy ErrovEelToO, €S be 
\ RRS 50 > J ’ ? a \ \ > / 
ri oixiav, 60ev eEwpunOn, ove erravnrOe mpiv vvk eyeveTo. 
> ‘ > + Aha ¢ ; - » n3> » P / © oy 
iSodca ody avTov % piTnp, “® Tal,” edn, “ Oavpato ws ov 
> /; e A 5 . A A 
ce nvdycacey 6 ddBos Oaooov émandva.” oO Se Tals 
> ~ Pe b > A e 5 \ ’ \ 
avreimev, “adr, @ pATep, TIE eativ 0 HoBos; oy yap eLOb 
> 
YV@PLHLOS EOTLY. | 
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FIRST YEAR, “ 
GREEK HISTORY. 


eee zs ee 
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TuEspAy, APR 5.30. 

I. Where are the causes of the Persian wars to be 
sought? What incident directly led to the great strug- 
gle? How is the name of Solon connected with this 
latter? 

2. How is the name of Hippias associated with that 
of the Spartan King Cleomenes and the Ionic Revolt? 

3. Describe in detail the attempt of Athens to make 
an alliance with Persia. What were the events leading 
to it? How is the result of significance? 


4. Describe fully the great battle which ended so fitly 
the work begun at Marathon. Give the date and con- 
sequences. 

5. By the settlement of what question, after the bat- 
tle of Mykalé, was the future course of Athenian his- 
tory determined ? 
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SECOND YEAR. 
GREEK AUTHORS 
TuESDAY, APRIL I4TH, 1903:—MORNING, 9 TO 12, 
(Answers to A, B and C to be shown up in separate books.) 
A.—SOPHOCLES, AJAX. 


1. Translate, with notes on words and phrases un- 
derlined :— 
(a) overt: Raprpas yap atep orEepoTrns 
aEas o&€Us voTos as ANYEL. 
Kai viv dpdwupos véov adyos éxet- 
TO yap éodevace oiKela TAOn, 
pndevos adAOU TapatrpatavTos, 
peydXras ddvvas wrroTteivet. 
(b) Kai Tov wéev Roto TrEicTov aPBoyyos Kpovor 
éreiT €uol Ta deiy emnret kno ern , 
El pL1) pavoiny wav TO cuvTvyoV Tabos, 


KavnpeT €v TO T pay LaTos Kupot OTE. : ie” ‘ 


“> 
* a 


fr ™*. 
o—— © = é- 
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(d) 


(e) 


(7) 
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’ / 
Kayo, iro, deicaca TobEepyacpeévov 
/ rn t / 
ereEa trav boovrep éEnmictduny. 
c 9 b \ bs , > \ / 
0.0 evOds eE~puwtey olumwyas AvYpAs, 


7 . nw > / 5 ’ f 
as ovrror avTov mpocbev elanKoua’ eye. 
\ a \ A / / 
TPOS Yap KAKOU TE Kal Bapuwrvyou yoous 


~~ ie © ; 7 . > 4 5 ot ae y 
Toiovad ael trot avdpos €&nryett eyvely’ 





1 / t- / , aN \ b ; e 4 
Al. xopucée vuy pot traida Tov éudv, ws iba. 

~ ‘ , 5 > \ > / 

TE. xat pnv doBowwl y abrov é&eXvodpny. 

f a A nm A Midnite fp, te: 
Al. év toiode Tois Kaxoiow, } Ti wor Neves ; 
min 4 / / nA s > / / 

PE. pn o00 yé mov dvotnvos avtncas Odvor. 
/ Po iy / 5 nw 
Al. mperov yé tav Av Saipovos Tovpov tebe. 

. y b] > \ 5 / ra, / 5 / 

TE. aX’ ovbv eyo biraka TovTO ry’ apKwécan. 
, ‘ ; \ / a / 

Al. émnveo’ epyov Kai. mpovoiay Hv €Oov. 

TE. ti 697 dv ws éx TOVS av Mheroiml ce: 

a / ~ > \ ’ na 5 5 r 
Al. 805 poe rpocetreiy adtoyv éuava 7 ideir. 
ry 4 \ \ / / / 

PE. Kat wnv méXas ye tTpoomodow durdooerTai. 


, QA / \ "| , LAY By 
Al. ré onta pérXre hn) OV Trapovaotay evel; 


; \ 6 e x , XS Sar ee. > / 
eyo 0 TAAKL@Y TraXaLos ap ov ypovos 
Idata wipvev rewov’ eravura envoy 


a aS iS ek ee ae 
avnpiO mos alév evvapac, 
tlt SI ARN 
XPOve Tpuyowevos. 
aby / / / / / 
Mss. Idaéa piuvev ACLMOVIA TrOla nO 
> / >\ > / 
avnprO nos atev evvomat. 


x / n~ . Lan! 
O1M.0L, TL-Opdow; TaS oO aTooTdcw LK POU 
Tovo aldrov KvodovTos, & Tdras. ud’ ob 

, v4 , : aa " } 
povéws ap’ é&érvevoas; eides > ¥ pove 
» / 3 fry \ \ " 
EMEAXE KxtTwp Kal Gaver aTrobOicey ; 

/ 2 \ ~ 4 , ~ r - 
oxeyacbe, pos Oedy, THY THYHY BvOtD Sporoiv. 
i | / e \ Aas +o / 

KxTop MeV, ® 67) TOUO ed@pndn Tapa, 

~ 2) \ t lanl 5 > 4 
Cworhp. toiobels larmiKkav ef avruyov 
> / 5 > FF yy 3 b / / 
CKVATITET aLéev, oT aTréerueev Bio 

t b \ \ 
ovTos 0 éxeivou Tivde dwpedy EY ov 

\ nw 5 ; 

TPOos TOVS drAWXE Oavacipe treanpartt. 
> a b) 
EKELUOS OUTE OTEPAVOY 

i nw 
ovte Baberav KurXK@y 

las > | \ / t nw 
VELMEV EOL TEDYOLY OMenéEiY, 
oUTE YAUKUY aA@V dToBor, 











oe 
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dvaMopos, OUT’ evvux lav 
TEprYriy Lavery 


2..Comment on :— 
. (@) Capoay dé plwve nde cupdopar déyou 
TOV avopa. 
5 a | A \ / > | y 

(b) over avdpa un tovd tdnte. 

(c) avopl Tot xpewy 
pUnuny mpoceivat, Tepmvov el Ti Tou Ta0oL. 

Laaéy; other Mss. ara@ou. 

(d) Thvoe 0 e£0do” 
> : / v 3 (i d 
orcOpiav. Atavtos eXmiver pepe. 

(e) Kovdels errlotatat we cumpalety TOTS. 

(f) aA’ avdpa ypn, Kav THs yevvnon péya. 
Ooxely Teceiy Av KAY ATO TpMLKPOD KaKOD. 


tT HUCYDEDES. ALE 


1. Translateowith notes. on words underlined :— 
= \ ey er \ rape / \ \ 
(a) Kal ana ewowy tov; IleXoTovynolovs THY pos 
KiPaipova Kal Apvss kehbaras Ti» én “ADnvav hépoveav 
\ / , ’ . J ¢ ‘ 
ueTa RapTradwy dSiwKovTas. Kal eri pev EE i) érta ota 


Sous of Ilrataujs thy eri Tov OnBav éyopnoar, eral’ 
UTootpéeWavTes Noav THY Tpos TO dpos hépoveay odor és 
"EpvOpas kai ‘Touds, cal AaBopevon tov opav Siahevyovow 
és tas “A@zjvas, avépes Sabexa Kal SiaKdovor ard Teidver. 
(b) of 6€ Aaxedarponor dixactal vouifovtes TO éTrep@- 


¢/ 


/ > | “ = @ f \ 5] \ es 
mua odiow opbas €&ev, avOis TO avTO éva éKaTTOV Trapa- 





yayovtes Kal épwravTes, e Te Aakedatpoviovs Kal TOUS 
Evuuadyous ayabov év TH Toddum dedpakortes eLciv, O7TFOTE 
wn haiev, atrayovtes amréxtevoy, Kat e&alpeTov. €TToLnTavTO 
ovdeva. 

(c) “‘Hyewy 6é To Te UTapyov mpoTepov, wmep Kal 
aveTiotHmoves ETL OvTES aTreTOAUHoaper, BEeBaroTEepoy vov" 
Kal THs SoKnoens TpooyeyevnMEeVNS AUT@, TO KpaTioToUS 
civat, e¢ TOS KpaTioToUs euiKnoaper, iTrATIa EKaoTOU 7 
éhrris. Ta Sé€ OANA Tpos Tas emLyELpHoES Y pEyioT 
€Xris peylotny Kal THY TpoOUmiay TrapéexeTat. 





{ 

il 
ah 
4 
i 


a 
—— om Se 
———— 


ot ee 
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vw aN \ ’ “ BS | > 9 “ 4 

(dc) ‘“’Kre Kal €X TOWYV OPENS @ A@nvaiot Kat 
Evppaxon, érrriéa ypn every (ndn Twes Kal €x Sewvorepov 7 
TOLMVOE éeowOnaay), unoe KaTapéued Oar vas aryav avrous 


[LNTE TALS Eumpopats ULNTE Tals Tapa THY a&éiav voy 


KaKoTrabeiats. 
/ \ ‘ ; , XO b / 5 
(@) To yap ATP OKLVOUVEVELV 7 pos avOpwrrous ATrOVEVON- 
, > \ 5 7 nw => ” N\ \ ~ > / 
[LEVOUS ou T POS €KELYOY faAXOV HY ETL 7) TPOS TOV A @nvaior, 
\ od GC / 5 / >] 5 > / A n \ 
Kal Aa PELowW TE TLS EYLYVETO, ET EVUTTPAayla non cael, M7 
nm \ > / \ «A 7 “ / 
Tpoavorwbyvat TW, Kal Evopicoy Kal WS TAUVTNH TH idéa 
C / > s 
KaTabapacapevor AnWrec Oat avTous. 


C.—Homer, OpyssEy X. 


Translate, with brief notes on words underlined :— 


. . \ > , \ ” «A / / 
(a) é€v@ érrei és Aipéva KAVTOV HAOGOpEV, OV TrépL TETPH 
: b 4 , \ / 
nriBatos TeTUynKE StapuTrepes AuhoTepwOer, 
> \  \ a lol f > / 
axtalt d€ mpoBAHTEs evavTiar aAAANAHSLW 
/ vy > 5 / / 
év oTOMaTL TpovYovatV, apatn 6 ELOOOOS EOTLY, 
/ ~ Jd 5 ” / BT 4 > / 
ev?’ of y’ eiow TravTes €xXov veas apdtediooas. 
€ \ Oe ee / / / 
ai wev ap’ évtoobev ALpévos Kotdoto dédevTo 
> \ 3 > a) ~ Wh 5 a 
mAnoiat: ov pev yap Trot aé—eTo KUPa y EV aUT®@, 
” Gm, ADRS Xi-. / \ 7 > \ / 
oUTE ey OUT OALyov, AevK?) O HY audi yadnvn. 
avTtap éy@v otos oxeGov é&wm va péXatvar, 


avTov én éoyatin, wéeTpNS €K Treiopuata Onoas: 
éotnv S€ oKxoTrLnV és Trattadceccay avedOor. 

(b) ws & or av aypavro. roptes trepi Bods ayeraias, 
éXGovoas és KoTrpov, éermnyv Botavns KopécwvTat, 
Taoat dua oKalpovow évavtiar: ovd éTt onKOl 
ityour, aAX adwov puK@pevar audiOéover 
pntépas: ws eve Kelvol, érrel idov ofPPMarpotor, 
daxpucevtes EyvvTo: dSoxnoe & apa ohio. Oupos 
@S €uev WS EL TraTpiO’ ikolaTo Kal Toy aUTHY 


tpnyeins “l@axns, iva 7 étpadev 70° éyévovTo: 


~ 
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SECOND YEAR. 
GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION AND SIGHT 
TRANSLATION: 
TuESDAY, APRIL I4TH, 1903:—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 4.30. 
1. Translate into Greek :— 


The customs of the Indoi differ greatly from those 
in Greece. For there, if anyone owes money, the one 
to whom it is owed does not bring an action or en- 
deavor by means of the law to force the other to pay; 
nor again does he threaten to kill the man, or to burn 
his house, or anything of the kind, as is the custom 
among some of the barbarians. On the contrary, 
when, after often coming to him and asking him to pay, 
he obtains nothing of what he desires, he sends a mes- 
sage that if the other does not pay, he will kill himself 
at his door. And the debtor, fearing that, if he should 
do so, the dead man’s spirit would come to him in his 
sleep and make him live a wretched life, at last pays his 
debt. 


2. Translate into English :— 


(a) Battle in the harbour of Pylos. 
kal of per Aaxedatdmot ovTe avTaVNyovTO oUTE a 
SievonOnoav, Tas Eamdovs PvraEa, ETvyov ToinocarTes, 
novydvovtes Sev tH yn Tas Te vads éewANpovy Kal Tapeo- 
kevdCovto, iv éoT én TIS, @S EV TO Aewevt OVTL OV THLKPO 
vaupaynaovtes. of & "A@nvaies yvovtes kaQ’ éxatepoy Tov 
éomdour &puncav é7’ abtovs, Kal Tas pev Teiovs TOV 
veav és huyny Katéotnoay, Kal émidi@xovTes ETpwcay MeV 
Torras, wévte & €raBov, Kal pilav TovTwy avTois avopacte. 
tais 5é Aourrais év TH Yn KaTaTrepevyvias évéBarXov, ai o¢€ 
kal wAnpovpevas ETL Tply avayerOar ExoTrTOVTO Kat TLWas 
Kal avadovpevor Kevas €ldKov, TOY avdpay és huyiyy @pyn- 
UEVWV. 
(b) Disaster has befallen the Trojans. 
KAKOS TEMTpaKTal, KaTL TOS KAKOLOL TPOS 
alayiota: Kaitou Ols TOTOV KAaKOV TOE 
Oaveiv yap evKrEas pev, Ei Oavely ypEwr, 


a 
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. nr ’ a \ v ; 
AuTrpov pév oipar TO GavdvTL. TOS Yap Ov; 
~ aw \ / 5 / 
rois Coot 8 dyxos Kat Sdpwr evdokia, 
7 “A , 4 
Apes © aABovrAwWS KAKAEWS OAWAAGHED. 
> , sy > | lal , 
oduvn pe Telper, KoUKET OpFovpat TAaXas. 
l ; Sy O10 ONG ) o OT@ 
kal Evphopav peév 01d opwv, TPOT ¢ 
a c ’ 54 / 
reOvacw of OavovTes ovK exo Ppacat. 


SECOND YEAR. 

GREEK HISTORY AND LITERATURE. 
TuEsDAY, APRIL I4TH,. 1903 :—4.30 TO 5.30 P.M. 
(Answers to A and B to be shown up in separate books.) 
A.—HIsrTory. 


I. What was the origin of the Confederacy of Delos? 
What event marked the change to an Athenian Empire? 
Indicate briefly the connexion of this with other events 
of the same period and show how far it may be con- 
sidered as marking the culmination of Athenian power. 
Give dates. 

2. What were the chief constitutional changes at 
Athens during the ascendancy of Pericles? Give 
dates. How far were these inevitable ,and how far the 
results of a deliberate policy? Give a brief sketch of 
the Athenian constitution in 432 B.C. 

3. With what events ‘are the following names con- 
nected? Give dates. Ithomé, Thasos, Nisaea, Coro- 
nea, Gylippus, Brasidas, Delium; Sybota, Mantinea. 

B.— LITERATURE. 
(Not more than three questions to be attempted.) 

1. What is meant bythe “originality” of Greek liter- 
ature ? Illustrate by reference to its several branches, 
giving names in each. 

2. Give a short description of Homeric Society. 
aan Write a brief note on each of the following :— 
Alcaeus, Solon, Tyrtaeus, Aristarchus, Thespis. Who 
were the Rhapsodists? What was a Trilogy ? 

4. Give a short sketch of the origin and. growth of 
Comedy. . i 


5. Describe briefly the moral and religious teaching 
of Ancient Greek Tragedy, 
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THIRD AND: FOURTH YEARS: om: 

ni, 

GREEK AUTHORS. ‘a 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL I5TH, 1903 :-——-MORNING, 9 TO I2 i 
A ‘rf pT; am 2 ‘ , 
(Answers to. A,B and C to be shown up. in‘separate books.) 


A.—DEMOSTHENES. 


Translate, adding a brief note where you think it 
desirable:— 

(a) Ov yap ovTw Ai evn Ons éotiy ovdeis, 05 UTrOr a 
Bave. tov PidurrTov Tw pev év Opaxn Kakov (Ti yap av 
ANNO TIS EL TOL ApoyyiAov cat KaBvrnv Kat Maoveipar Kab 
a vuv éEacpet) TOUT@V [MeV em cOvpely Kal vIrep Tou TaUTa 
haBetv Kal Trovous Kal xetMovas Kal TOUS éoxXaTous KLVOU- 

VOUS UTrOMe very, TOV © A@nvatwv nw EVV Kal vEe@piov Kal 
Tpijpwv Kal TOV epyov TOV apyupel@y Kal. TOCOUT@V 
T poo odwy OUK emriOupery arrAa TavTa pev vpas €aoe EVeLY 
vTrEp Se TOY PEALV@V Kal T@Y GAUP@Y TOV EV TOLS Opakioss + 
cipois év t@ Bapabpy Xerjoeaserr a 

(b) ‘Opa@y de rav0’ 6 dHmos 0 TAY ‘Opevrav avTl TOU nt 
TO piv Bonewv TOUS 3) arotuptavica: TOIS Mev OUK nN 
@pyitero Tov & ériT7deLov TauTa mabeiv br KaTréyarpev. | Hy 

(c) Ovx«odv évousCov EKELVOL THS TayT@Vv tav EAAnv@Y 
TwTNpLAS EAUTOLS érrupednTEOv elvat' OU yap av avTois cMEN ia) 
ey tus év [leXomrovyno@ .TiWas . WvELTAL kar SiapOdipe un ear 
7200 b7rokapPavovor. 

(1) Ei de é€« TOUT ta Oikaca. TiPevtat Kat THY 
elpnynvy tavtTny opiovTat OTL ev dnmouGev 0v0 oa ovT ih 
aVvEKTA Neyouow ov” upiv achany, SArdy.éotiw amracty, ov | 
unv adr’ évavtTia oupPaiver Tats KaTnyopials as AcotreOous 
hipaa cal avta TavTa A€yEeLy avTOUS. 

(vr) *Eyé & ooa bev nS aitiatal Twa TovTeV ods KaTAa 
TOUS See éf’ ipiv éorw, OTav ovane be, Kohacery, Kav 
ibn Sonn Kav émurxovoL TEepl -avT@V TKOTELY ery ympeiv 


a 
PR 4 “ 


7) yOUMaL. 
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’ 
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Translate, 


. FACULTY OF ARTS, 


B. -— AASCHYLUS,. PROMETHEUS. VINCTUS 


lined :— 


Ht (11) 


(b) 








(e) 


KP. kat tivéde viv téepracov acharos, iva 
uabn codictns wv Avs vwbectepos. 

H®. rrnv todd av ovdeis evdik@s péurvaito mot. 

KP. adapyavtivov viv odnvos av0adn yvabov 
otépvov d:auTake Taccanev Eppopevas. 


~ 


H®. atai, pounGed, cov umep oTEV@ TOVOV 





KP. ot © av KATOKLYELS TOV Atos T ex Oper t vTrEp 
TEVELS 2 CTTWS [L2) OAUTOY OLKTLELS TTOTE. 





Sas 6 \ 9.2 7 
OLO OTL TPAayt US Kab Tap €avTo 
“MY + 


TO OiKaLov ¢ eve: éuTras ol@ 
Lardakoyvoyov 

éota 700 OTay TavTn patcOn- 

TY © aTépauvoy atopécas opyiy 

es apOuor euol Kal didoTynta 

omevowyv amevdovti Tol” HEE. 

TpOTrous O€ TOXXAOUS MavTikns eoTotxioa, 
KaKpiva TpaTos €& ovEelpaT@V a xP” 
brrap yever Gar, k KrC Ovas TE OUTKPITOUS 
eyvMpts avTois evocious TE ouufoXrXous. 
yaurwvuyer Te TTHoLW Ol@vayv oKeOpas 
OL@pla” , oiTives Te SeELol hrowy 
EV@VULOUS TE, KAL OlalTaV HvTWa 

éyoug exacTol, kal pos adn dous TLVES 
ex Opa TE Kal o rep ‘pynOpa Kal ouvedpiat” 
om ayy voy TC NeloTHTaA, Kal ypovay Tiva 
EVOVT ¢ av € ) dat pear ey 9 T POS 27)00VNV, 
YOANS AOHo0d TE ToiklAry ecmopdray, 
TéXOS 0 evapyns Baéts peat lvay@ 
capas eT UEKI TTOUA Ka t puloupe vn 

€Ew Commr Te Kal TaTpas obey EME, 
aeTov aracbar ys ér ecyaTos Opots” 


Ket pn OéXow, mupwrov €x Aros woretv 


Kepauvov, b¢ wav eEaiotaoet yevos. 





Atos 6€ Tot 


TTHVOS KUMV, OadoLvds aeTOS, AdSpws 





SiapTapnoe CMpmaTos peya pPaxos, 





with note on words and phrases under- 


a 


leans ates 
=. 
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v c7/ \ r 
aKANTOS EpTrwY SalTaXEVS TAY MEPOS, 
KeXaivopwtoyv 6 nrap €KxGowvaceTat. 

2. Annotate :— 

A \ \ ¢ / al 

(a) Sor@ dé Tovs UTrepayovTas KpaTeiv. 

(b) ov« éotiv OT@ pelGova potpay vEeiwalm’ 7 OL. 

(c) wavTwy peracywy Kal TeTOAMHKwS Emol, 

(d) ws TavrokXatcoat carrodvpacbar TUYAS 7 
évrav?’ dtrov mérAXOL Tis oicea Gar Saxpu 
Tpos TaY KAVOYTwWY, aEiav TpLAHV EXEL. 

(¢€) TowotTo pév cor ToUTO Ppovpioy Eye. 

(f) ov yap 5y rrov TodTO ye TANTOY Tapécupas ETrOS. 

3. Comment on the following readings of the Me- 

dicean MS :-— 
€ / lo / 

(a) vmrai@ptos dea pmois Taccadeupmevos® 

(b) povov 8% mrpocbev ddXov Ev Trovots 
dapevT axapavTodeTals 
Titdva Avpats eiordopuayv Oeor, 
od : eres »\ ¢ ; ; 

Arrav@’ ws aiév urépoyov aGevos 

KpaTatov ovpavoy TE TOXAOY 

VWTOLS UTToaTEVacel. 

Boa 6€ movtios KAVOwY 

Evutritvav otever Babus 

\ + Mv - c , \ al 

Kkera.wos 8 "Aidos vrroBpewe puyos yas. 
. > ; a 

(c) AANA [Ol TOPWS 
TEexpnpov 6 TL pw’ ETTappeveEl 
madeiv Th uw YPN PappaKkov vooov 

/ 7 » 4 oo 
(=yeyupvaxaaty, ovd’ éxw paeiv ora) 

(d) éxnBoros roEoow €Enptnmevor. 

(e) évrav0a dn oe Levs TIOnow: Eudpova 
éerapav atapBet xélpi Kal Oiywv udvor. 
érr@vupov d€ TaV ALOS yevynwatwr 
réteis KeXatvov  Emadgov. 


4. Indicate, with a sketch-map, the course of .lo’s 


(1) adda Zeds ravrev épopa teros, eEarrivns de 
ov > yv x * 6 ) 
aot dvenos vedeXas aiwra oveaxedacev 
npivos, 5¢ WEVTOV TOAVKULOMOS ATPUYETOLO 


wanderings. 
5. What are to be the conditions of Prometheus’ i 
release? i 
C.—Kynaston’s GREEK. ELeEGtAc Poets. i, 
Translate :— } | 


1s ae 


a ae 
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FACULTY OF ‘ARTS. 


TUG MEVa KLVUNTAS, YiV KATA TUpOpdpoy 
dnwoas Kara epya, Meav &dos almvy ixdyver 
ovpavov, atOpinv 8 abbis €Onxev ideip 
Nadprret O HEedLoLo MEVvOS KaTAa Tiova yaiapy : 
KaXoVv, aTap vedewy ovdey Er éotiv idezy | 
TOLAUTNH Znvos méAETat TITLS, Ovo. Ed’ EKA TO, 
waotep Ovntos avnp, yiyverat o€vyonos. : 
LTarat Kal Leiphves €ual Kal wévOime Kpwace, | 
ooTts eves ’Aida Tav drXlyav orobiar, He 
TOUS E“OV Epyomevotar Tap npiov eimate yalpeL, 
ait’ aorol TeeOwrt’, al’ ETEPOTTOALES" 
Note pe vohav mw’ édoav ever Taos, elmate Kab 70 
YOTL TaTHp wm’ éxkadre Bavx«iba, YVOTL yEVvOS 
Pyvia, os edayri* Kat 6TTt for a cvveraipls 


“Hpwvv’ év TH BO ypaup’ exapake rode. 


~~, 
Cw 


2 . “~ 4 , e/ b / 
€LTEV. O OF OKLTTWMVA, YEPOVTLKOV om OV, aéeipas, 
/ ~ r fo 5 f yy : 
VLOE, KELVOL DOL TTAV EPEOUVGLY ETFOS, 


(ol 0’ ap vmTe wrAnyHoL ods. BéuBreas EYOVTES 


7 KE ip AC ; ee aus 
EoTpPEPoV Evpein Tatoes Evi TPLOdS@), 
j ” ‘ >» ‘ ; , 
KELV@OV EPXEO, PHNTL, MET LyVLAa Yo mev eTeaT | 


/ e ud \ \ \ ” 
TAnaLOV, 01.0 €dXEYOVY THY KaTa GaUTOY éXa, 





THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS. 
GREEK PROSE AND: TRANSLATION -AT 
SIGHT. 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL I5TH, 1903:—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 5. 
1. Translate into Greek :— 


The consuls immediately moved the army ..to the 
neighbourhood of Hannibal, with the intention of offer- 
ing battle. But when Paullus observed the open plain, 
he was desirous to put off an engagement, and man- 
cetivred so as to draw the enemy into ground less fayour- 
able for the action of cavalry. Varro, however, thought 
otherwise ; and now appeared the evil of both Consuls 
being joined in command’ of the same army. The 
Consuls were, by the constitution, equal, and Varro was 
far too confident of success to give>way to his more 
experienced colleague... Paullus felt: bitterly the truth 
of Fabius’ parting injunction;:“(Remember that you 
will have to oppose not only Hannibal, but also Varro.” 
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2. Translate into English :— 
ae IO \ ae ES ; 
“EMME (a) ovdev yap avTois atrogTac. yeyovev OY TpoceEco- 
Se > $48 \ \ a ; / Re f > , 
Knoav, AA avTi pev THS eAevOepias TovvayTiov aTroBEeBn- 

, e a a 
Kev: aTrod€oavTes yap avT@v Tovs PBedTicToUs éml Tos 
YElploTOLS TOV TOMTA@Y yeysvacl, avTL d€ THs avTovomlas 

? \ > 7 , , 
eis ToAAas Kal devas avouias éutreTT@Kaciv, e:Oicpévot 

\ \ lA / > ¢ aA ’ 3 4 / re 4K \ 
dé Tov addrXAov ypdvov wel Hucv ef’ ETEpoUs Léval, VOY TOUS 
/ et lal rt 
adrous pao ép’ av’Tovs oTpaTevopevous, Kal Tas oTacELS, 
a 9 f, > a ¢ a 
as érvvOavovto TpdTepoy Trap EeTépols ovaas, VOY Trap’ avTOts 
, lal 5 / 4 , ef 
Orlyou Seiv Kal’ éxaorny Tv hpepav yryvomevas. oUTW 

r lal > / “ 
@padiopévor tals cupdopais eioly date undéva diayvaval 

/ / / A 
SivacOa TOS KaKLOTA TPATTOVTAS aUT@V: oVdELia Yap eat 
TOV TOKEWY AKEpALOS. 

: 3 \ 23 ” = > / / 
(b)  érret S’ év olxows Fev, évverer Tade- 
, 7 a 
ovTp’ ws Tayiota Tois Edvois TIS alpéTw 
¢ > \ ‘ nm f / 
ws aphi Bopov ordot yepviPov TéXas. 
> 5 Ss ar. / > 4 e / 
arn’ ein’ "Opéotns: aptios nyvicpela 
houtpoics Kabapois trotapiwy pelOpwv aro. 
ei 5é E€vous actoicr cvvOvew y~pewr, 
b ¢ > , / 
Ainic@’, éroupor KovK atrapvovper@’, ava. 
A 3 Ta ? / / 
Todrov pev ovyv peleioay év perm oyor 
oyxas 5é Odvtes Seorrdrou hpoupypara 
ral ( 
Sua@es pos épryov raves lecav yepas. 

a ’ \d 2 “ 
oi pev ohayeiov Epepor, o1 8 Hpov Kava, 
ld \ ‘a > na > / 9 ’ / 
ddrot Sé Up avnTToy appt T eayapas 

> ny / 
NEBntas wpOovy Taca 8 extTUTrEL oTEyN. 


THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS. 
GREEK HISTORY. 
FROM THE ACCESSION OF ALEXANDER THE 
GREAT. 

AND GREEK CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. 
TuurspAy, APRIL 9TH, 1903 :—MoRNING, 9 TO 12. 
(Answers to A and B to be shown up in separate books.) 
A—Greek History, 336 B.C.-281 B.A 
N.B.—Dates should be given where possible. 


1. Draw a sketch map to shew the line of Alexander's 
march from Europe to India and back to Babylon. 
9 
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2. Sketch the career of Demosthenes from the in- 
vasion of Asia to his death. 


3. Give a brief account of the history of the Greek 
world from the death of EKumenes in 316 B.C. to 301 


B.C. 


4. What are our principal authorities for the history 
of Alexander and the period immediately succeeding? 

5. Give a short account of the condition of philosophy 
and literature in the time of the first two Ptolemies. 

6. What do you know of Eubulus, Hyperides, Jerome 
of Kardia, Arrian, Demetrius Phalereus, Bessus, Clitus, 


Lycurgus, Peukestas, Stratocles, Iachares, Dromo- 
kleides ? 


B.—GREEK CONSTITUTIONAL HIsTorY. 


I. Note the chief differences between the state of 
societv depicted in Homer and early Greece as known 
from recent investigations. Indicate the main lines of 
race-difference. What is meant by the term Pelasgi? 

2. How far have the successive stages of constitu- 
tional development, indicated in Plato’s Republic, their 


counterparts in History? Indicate these stages in the 
history of Athens, with dates. 


3. What is meant by the “Epoch of the tyrants”? 
Show the causes of the phenomenon, illustrating from 
modern parallels. Indicate the value of “tyranny” as a 
stage in development. 

4. What were regarded by the Greeks as the charac- 
teristic features of Democracy? Give the dates at 
which each of these became true of the Democracy of 
Athens. 

5. Compare and contrast the constitutions of Sparta 
‘and Crete. Which lasted longest, and why? Illus- 
trate from Roman and English History. 


6. Explain:—Aisymnetes, Apagoge, Proedri, Trier- 
arch, Eisphora, Hypomosia, Dokimasia, Euthyna, 
Nomothetae, Epobelia. 








> 
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SECOND YEAR. 
GREEK—ADVANCED SECTION. 
THuRsDAy, APRIL 23RD :—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 5. 
PLATO, LAcHEs. 


1. Translate, with notes on words and phrases under- 
lined :— 


(a) GAN ad 1 Kal ot, & rai Lwppovickon, eyes THdE 
T® TavTod Snpworn ayabov oupBovrevoa, ypi) cvpBovreverr- 
Sixatos 6 a Kal ye TaTpiKos Huiv Piros Tuyydves dv. 
aed yap éym Kal 6 ads TaTnp éTalipw te Kai hirw Auev, Kal 
MpoTepov éxeivos éredeUTHCE, Tm piv TL e€“ol cueveyOAvat. 
Trepipeper O€ Tis pe Kal php dpt. Tavde NeyovT@Y’ Ta yap 
pases TadE TTpOS AXANXOUS olKOL Stareyspevor Japa 
emimepvnvrat LWKPATOUS Kal opeopa ETALVOUCLW" OU LEVTOL 
TOTOTE AUTOS aYNPoTHOA, et TOV Lwppovicxouv Néeyouev. 

(2) nv 6€ yéXos Kal KPOTOS UTO TOV é€K THS OAKaOOS el 
TE TW TY MATL AUTOD, Kal érretd1) Baddvtos Tivos NiOw rapa 


Tovs mddas abrod éri Td KaTdoTpwLa adierat TOU ddparos, 








TOT On Kal of ex THs Tpiapous ovKett ool T Hoav Tov 
yéXoTa exe, OpOVTES aiwpotvmevoy ex THs oAKaOo0s TO 
dopudpéravoy éxetvo. 

(c) e& & adrol etperal yeyovdte tod TOLOUTOU, OdTE 
.., Tivav dn addrrwv éripednOévtes ek pavrop 
Kahous Te Kayabovs eTOLNTATE. él sb yap viv apfer0e TPa@dTOV 
Taoevery, OKOTELV xpn Bn o OUK ép TO Kapi UpLtv 6 Kivduvos 
Kiwwouvetntat, adr ’év TOs umeTepols Te Kal ev Tos TOV 
dirov maol, cal ATEXVOS TO NEyOpevoy KATA THY Tapotmiay 
Umiv oupBaivyn év ribo 7] Kepapela Yeyvouevn. Aé€ryeTe ovy 
Te TOUT@Y H hare bpiv Umdpyew TE Kal mpoonnesy i) ov hare, 


(Z) 20. Kai tov per’ émiotiuns apa UTTELCHS Kkaprepovvra 
ev immopay la NTTov dHceas avopeioy elvac 4 tov dvev 
eTLOT HENS. 

AA. “Epovye doxel. 

20. Kail tov pera opevdorntixns 7 tokiKAs 4) as 
TwWos TéyYNS KapTEpodrTa. 


AA. Lavy ye. 
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= j \ / ’ / : 
2Q. Kat dco1 87 eb€rX ove eis Ppéap kataBatvovtes Kah 

‘a a ’ f ” yy \ ’ 
KoAuLB OvTES KapTepeiy ev TOUT@ TO Epy@, Mn) OVTES devvol, # 


y 4 , ; C , y : f oue -_ me 
EV TLYL AAA® TOLOVTM AVOPELOTEPOUS PHTELS TOV TaUTA SELVOD. 


AA. Ti yap av ris ddX0 hain, @ LWKpPAaTes : 
ADs Ovéer. E/ TEP Olt LTO YE OUTOS. 
AA. “AAG pnp 


ZO. Kai prjv rov adpoverrépws ye, & Adyas, of 


ake 


A “ A c \ / 
TOLOUTOL KLVOUVEVOUVO LY TE Kai KAPTEPOVGLY 7) Ol PETA TENVNS 
3 \ 4 

QUTO TTPQATTOVTES, 


‘ ; 
A A : q ‘ VOU j Al 


NSO) F apes ys ae . f 

ae OF On. OV!) a) XNUa Te Kal KAPTEPHAUS 
> a } 4) . ; / 
€y TW 717 PO00 U' Ka : JEP ; 

A A AMAL l 

\ fc . > oo °/ +A YN 4 r 

( ¢ AZ L\ OV @ Nix ad, OTL OVOE TV K powpv- 

f £ = | r \ 
@VtLAV VV Titec cts" GU YE AVOPELAV rye yovevat, TOUTO o€ 

, > ris ; el ; a Za ~ 
eyo OU TALG@Y, a . advavka y 


AVAYKALOV Olbal TM TaUTA NEyOVTE 
o ae 5 ; {) . 
HN OEVOS @npiov ATTOOCEYVY EO UA! 


: 


Pelayv, y TUYY PEL Onpiov 
TL OUT@ Tomov eiva l. WOTE a OA yol ave pwraov ica ova TO 
VaNETA €iVal yY@Val, TadTa NéovTa, 1) TT apoaXtv 1 TL 
KaTpov havar eidévar’ adr ava y¥Kn onol@s Aéovta Kal 
éEXaghov Kai avopelay havat 
MehvKevat Tov 7 


10” On Ep o v TiGEC al. 
2. Indicate the general plan of the dialogue and‘ give 
an outline of the course of the argument. 
3. Translate into Greek :— 


When we reached home, we began to discuss the 
nature of virtue. And Pearson was of opinion that 
one might define it as the giving up of one’s own in- 
terests. But Mansel asked “Is it then virtue, if a man 
deliberately die of hunger?” Of course all agreed not. 
And Pearson then said, “I mean, to give up one’s own 
interests for the benefit of another” “But,” asked 
Mansel, “if the one for whom one gives up is a thief, 
or a. drunkard, or a worthless man of any sort, what 
then? Is it still virtuous to. give up one’s own welfare 
on his behalf?” After some discussion, all agreed that 
one ought to consider the comparative worthiness of 
the two, so that at last virtue appeared to be as Ben- 


tham long ago said, nothing but the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number. Fae 





—_ Oe 
SS ~ — 
= ——- a 
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CLASSICAL HONOURS. 
THIRD. YEAR. 
PRIVATE READINGS. 


Monpay, APRIL 20TH, 1903:—MOoRNING, 9 TO 12. 


A.—SOPHOCLES, ANTIGONE. 


Translate, with notes on words and phrases under- 
lined :-— 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


b | \ ; ~ \ A > ad 7 
ov yap Tadhov vov T® Kacvyyntoa Kpéwy 
Tov meéev TpoTicas, TOY 8 atindcas Exel; 
; / , - s \ J 
Ereoxréa peév, ws N€youat, cvv dlens 
Si Baas SEES ee a Te 
‘vance diKaia Kal vowou Kata %Oovds 
Expuvre Tols evepOev EvTipov vexpois: 
\ / \ > ; 
kal Pbéyma Kal avepoev 
; \ > / 9 \ 3 / 4 
dpdvnua Kal actTuvopovs opyas édidagaro, Kal 
ducavrov 
maywv évaiOpea kai dicouBpa hevyew Bérn, 
TaVvTOTrOpOS* ATropos eT OvdEY EpyeETat 
\ / 7 / mn > 3 / 
To pwéAXov “Atoa povov hevéty ove érrakerat’ 
, ~ oe / Ra Ba. , 
vocwv & aunyavev puyas Evyrredpacrat. 
KP. krAalov dpevaces, @Y Ppevav avTos KEVOS. 
Al. ef ua) ratnp 700’, eitrov av o ovK ev dpoveiv, 
KP. yuvaixos @v SovrAEumAa MN KWTIAAE [E. 
Al. Bovrer Aeyer Te Kal Aéyor pndev KrAVELY. 
KP. ares; arr’ od tdvd’ "OdXvptrov, to? Gre, 
valpwv emi oyoor Sevvaces ewe. 
mapa o€ Kvaveav *rredaryer dudvpas aos 
*axta Boorropla td’ 0 Opykav <KrAnleTar> 
SO, aa ahaa inte 
Larpudynaces, tv’ ayxlrrodus “Apys 
Siccotot Diveidas 
> > \ ¢/ 
eldev apaTov EXKOS 
F , 
tuprwbev é& aypias Sapmaptos 
aadv aXacTépool OupaTov KUKXALS, 
*apayOevtwv vd’ aiwartnpais 
yeiperot Kal KepKlOw@Y aKuaioLy. 


24% 
et amen al mk = 
— — = ans = 


— Spee 


— 


> 
te et te 


a 


Me the ie 


ee RS lo 


ete 


——— 





A 


ii 
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(5) Kal Tov pév, aitnoarvtes évodiay Ceov 
IlXovt@vd 1’ opyas evpevets Katacyebetr, 





AovaavTes ayvov oUTpOY, év vEeooTrAagLW 
Oardois 6 87 ’AéXevrTO cuyKaTyOoper, 
Kat TULBov opOdKpavoy olKetas ~Oovos 
yooavTes, avis mpos MOdcTpwTov Kops 
vupetov “Ardouv Kotdov evoeBaivopev. 
davis & arwber op0iav Kwxupatov 
KrvEL TIS AKTEpLOTOY Audi TracTaba, 

Kal deotroTn Kpéovtt onpaiver worwv. 


B.—TuHucypDIDEs VI. 


Translate, with notes on words and phrases under- 
lined :— 

\ \ ¢ a) e 7T / a / > / 

(1) Kal un vuas 4» Nixiov Tav Adywv atrpaypooury 

Kal diaotacls Tois véows €s Tovs mpeaBuTépovs amroTpéwy, 

T@ O€ Ei@OOTL KOT UM, MoTEP Kal Of TraTépEes HUY Apa vEot 

4 ; ; S ) / ‘ A a 

yepaitépors Bovdevovtes és Tade pay avTa, Kal vo TO 

avT@ TpoT@ Tepacle Tpoayayely THY TOALY, Kal vomioaTE 

VEOTNTA MeV KAL YHpas avev adAHAwV pndev dvvacBal, 





¢ A \ / a \ \ / AON cla alot > \ 
ou“ov d€ TO TE havAOY Kal TO wéoov Kal TO TravU aKpLBES 
A \ Te CE Sitter ea , 
av Evyxpabév wadiot av toxverv. 
is Jf \ \ c ” © > na 
(2) EvyxateBn S€ Kai 0 dAXOS Gyros Arras ws ElTrEly 
Pe, a / \ a \ 2) es 
0 €v TH TOE Kal acTaY Kai E€vmv, of pev emLy@pLOL TOUS 
/ > an ? / € 
TPETEPOUVS AVTWY EKATTOL TIPOTTEMTTOVTES, Of MEV ETALPOUS, OL 
\ la e \ rr ~ ) \ 
dé Evyyevets, of 6€ vels, Kal per’ errridos Te Apa lovTes Kab 
? A \ \ t f . , 
ONOPUPHOV, TA MEV WS KTNTOLVTO, TOUS O El TroTE OrVfOLVTO, 
> | / e qr a me 
evOvpovpevor Ooov TAOvY Ex THS odeTépas aTreTTEAXOVTO. 
‘ \ / / ; A \ 
(3) Kal dédorKa pévTo. note TroAda TELPOVTES KAL 
¢ a an \ a a 
KaTtoplwowa nets € Kaxol mplv év to Trabeiy Ope 
/ ey 4 \ > a / 
mpopvratacbai te Kai aicOdpevor érreEeAOeiv.  ToryapToe 
b > \ ¢€ / ¢ ‘a bd \ 
du avTa 9 TONS HUa@Y OhuyaKIs pev Hovyate, cTaces OE 
\ \ 2» ‘as > \ 3 \ 
TOANAS Kal AY@VaS OV TpOS TOUS TroAEmious TAELOVAS 7) TPOS 
€ \ > ra ; 
avTnv avaipettat, Tupavvidas dé éotiv STE Kal SvvacTEias 








aodlKOUs. 


(4) “EretyiCov dé xal of Supaxdoion ev Ta YELpavt 


/ ” ; \ r 
mpos TE TH TONE, TOV Teevitny évTds troinoapevot, TELYOS 


al \ \ \ 5 r a \ U 
Tapa Tay TO Tpos Tas ’Ezri7rodXas op@v, S7ras pun ou éac= 
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] / > A ld rAX . ~ 
govos evaTroTeiyioToL Wow, VY apa ohdddAwvTaL, Kai TA 
way Sn f \ Perry 4 \ \ 
Meyapa gpovpioy Kai év tT@® "OdvuTieiw Addo Kal. THY 

4 a > / > 
Oaraccav Tpoecravpwoap, Tavtayy 7 aToBaces hoav. 


Draw explanatory map. 


¢ A \ nr , nw 
(A) nets d€ rod Evwravtos mpodornuer, Sixaodvtes 
bd = / / f 
cv MW OXNMAaTL pEeyioTH 7 TOMS EeTUYYavE Kal édevOepwTatn 
= \ ee a , 
ovoa Kat omep édeEatd tis, TodTo Evvdiacwtev. rel 
f \ ) , a 
Onuokpatiay ye Kal éyuyvmooKopmer of ppovovvtes Tt (Kal 


> \ 5 \ a an ef aN / 5 \ \ 
AUTOS ovdEvOS ay NELpov, O7w KaV oLdopHaaipmt: AAA TEDL 





ig / > / IO\ A ome, 7 \ \ \ 
OMONOYOUMEVNS avotas ovoev AV KalvVoV A€YOLTO) Kal O 


T 

/ 3 \ > >] / a > \ > 4 4 “~ 

weOiotavar avthny ov éeddxer Huiv aodhadres elvar byov 
TOMEMIOV TpoTKAaOnuEevwV. 


C.—PLAToO, PURVES’s SELECTIONS. 


Translate, with notes on words and phrases under- 
lined indicating also connection with context :-— 
; 7 ; f \ ‘ ; ; 
(1) dvwackwr oby pe Td Te dppwaxoy Kal Tas érwbds: 
© / a 7 ; / f \ e a 
Ores, epy, TO hapudkw TovT@ unbeis ce Teloe THY abTOD 
ee? eta r aOR \ ‘ ‘ @ ‘ 
Kehadnv Oepatrevev, Os av pn THY WuyXnY TP@TOV Tapacyy 
a ~ a al \ \ 6 yy a 9 
7 €T@On VTO cov OeparrevOvar. Kal yap viv, en, TOUT 
/ ¢ / \ > / A \ ¢ 
OTL TO auapTnua Tept TOs avOpw@rrous, OTL yopis Exatépou 
> . n Ss / / ; 
vaTpot tives émuXELpovow eivalt. Kai por eravu odddpa 
/ / / > / la 
eveTEANETO UTE TAOVTLOY OUTW pNdéva ElvaL pTE YEevVatoV 
f fo coal B48 f a A 
MNTE KAAOV, OS EME TELTEL AAAWS TroLELy. 
P ; \ \ a / 
(2) et dé un, Opa, ® paxapte, wr Tepl Tois didTaTos 
it) 4 \ \ \ \ \ / 
KuBevns Te Kal Kivduvedns. Kal yap 6) Kat Todd ‘pelo 
Kivouvos év Ty TOV waOnuaTav w@vn i) év TH TOV cTlov. 
\ / n / \ 
ClTia fev Yap Kal ToTa TpLiauevovy Tapa TOD KaTrjAOV Kal 
/ > / \ \ 
eutropov eLeoti év arrows ayyeios amopéepev, Kal ply 
lat s / / 
d€Eac0at atta eis TO cHpa TridvTa t) haydvTa, KaTabéuevor 
4 / / \ 
oiKade é€eot. acuufovrevcacba, Tapakadéoavta Tov 
fe ¢ > / ’ / \ cf / \ 
éraiovta, 6 tt Te édeotéov 7) moTéov Kal 6 TW py, Kab 


—_—_—., 


C9 Khe / oe ; Ana, fet / c , a 
OTTOO OY Kal OTTOTE’ WOTE EV T?) WV1) OU Heyas oO KLVOUVOS. 





, ty > / ce? / / e/ = 

(3) 7 ovTws et copes, wate AEANOE cE StL pNTPOS Te 
al / / € / , 

Kal TaTpOS Kal TOV AAAWY TrPOYOVOY aTaYT@V TLMLMTEPOY 

Set. ao: sey 28) 

éoTw 7 Tatpls Kal ceuvdtepoy Kal aywwrepoy Kal év pelCou 
A . / an lal yy 

“Moipa Kal Trapa Oeois Kal Trap’ avOpwrros Tots vobv éyouct, 
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. AZ +” nm c 
Kai céBecOa dei Kai wadXoOv Urreixey Kal Owrrevery TaTpida 
7 \ y ral 
yarerratvoveay 7) TaTépa, Kal 7) meiOev 7 Tovey a av 
/ / Rok / _ 
KedeUn, Kal Tacyel, €ay TL TPOTTATTH Taveiv, novylav 
ayoUTa. 
‘ \ s \ c ‘ \ ¢ o-A a 
(4) wat xuvdvvedovar Kal ol Tas TEAETAS UPLY OUTOL 
VP > r / Sy > \ a + ; 
KaTaoTnoavtTes ov Pavol TivEsS EAL, aAXAA TH OVTL TAAL 
f e/ « * / \ / > ’ 
aivirrecOar Ot. ds av dpdintos Kal atéreotos eis “Acov 
y ry / ¢ .\ / \ 
adixnrat, év BopBopw KeiceTat, 0 dé Kexabappévos TE Kal 
- / \ a , / be \ 
TeTENECT MEVOS EKELTE APLKOPEVOS ETA CE@v OLKNTEL. EVOL Yap 
sf c \ \ / \ 
6n, hbaciv o. wepl Tas TEeAETAS, vapOnxopdpor pev TOAD, 
na Q9 > \ \ \ \ / b 
Baxyou dé Te Tavpo ovTOL O Etat KATA THY éunv dav ovK 
> 3 c / 3 yo 
drrot 4 of epidocodnKotes opOas. 
- c \ \ / ." e/ a 9 
(5) af 8¢ 67 ddAa yArXopeval pev aTracal TOU avo 
> o r Q\ C a / 
Srovrat, aduvatodaa Se wmroSpvyrat Evptrepipepovrat, 
nw > / \ b] , / e / \ A 
qatovca GAAnAaS Kal éemiBadrAovoa, ETEPA TPO TNS 
¢ / / / } / Ss \ e/ \ 
ETEpas Treipwoueryn yeverCat. OopuBos ovy Kal auirra Kab 
e \ / / e \ / ¢ 7 \ \ 
idpws eoxatos yiryveTat. ov on KaKkig nvoX@v moANal ev 
ywXEVOVTAL, qmoAXal O€ TOAAA TTEPAa Opavovtat macat oé, 


\ ; a y @itae) | Slee e / > / 
mow éyovcat TdVvOV, aTEAEIS THS TOU OVTOS Oéas amrépyor- 


Tat, Kal are Oodoa Tpopy Sogactn KpavTaL. 


CLASSICAL HONOURS. 
THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS. 
PINDAR. 
Fripay, APRIL 17TH, 1903 :+-MORNING, 9 TO I2. 


Translate with notes on words and phrases underlined: 


” 9 >? ’ n ; 
(a) éyer 8 ardXapov Biov Todrov éwrredopoyOor, 
\ lal 
meTa TPL@v TéTapTov Tovov, aGavaTwy STL KrAE als 
aXikero cumTrOTALs 
/ 
véxtap auBpoaiav Te 
da@xKev, olow adOitov 
x4 , ? be fa 4 > , ” , 
éGecav. et 0€ Oeov avnp tis EXmretar AeAaGEueEV 








raat 
EpOWV, AMAPTAVEL. 

Mes C , ’ , ; 

Wiss. Cécav avtov. Xadeuev. 








ee ae 
3 > 
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» (b) iaais b€ vuKTEcoLy aici a 





/ 7 4 7. 
logy év auepats GALOY €yovTEs, aTravéaTepoy a 
) EERE 2 SF ae t ; / , ; 
éodol déexovtar Blotov, ov. yGova TapaccorTes év 
VEPOS AKA 
, ‘ / 7) : 
Ove TOVTLOV VOWP 
\ \ / > \ \ \ / 
Kevvav. Tapa Siattav’ ANAG Tapa meV TLULLOLS 


tA a eS, / 3 , , 
ai@va’ Tol o sompoaepanay OKYEOVTL TOVOY, 


“ Ul / m1 
Oeav, ol tives, éyapov evopKiars, AOaKpuy véwovTat 
ai 


boo & éToApacay € eoT rps 


y 
Ex 1repwOt peivavtes aro TapTay adikov eye 


pee Toa 


apuyar, éretdav Aros odov rapa Kpovov tipo* 
/ be 7 LE ee Se SI ¢ / 
Mss. tcais 6€ viKTecow ale, iaais 6 ev apépats. 


(c) ada KéxpuTTo yap cxow@ Batia 7 év arepito, 
lov EavOaior cal rapmopdipos axtiow BeBpeyuevos 
id 


aBpov 
\ \ 


val / 
capa TO Kal Katehautgev KareicGar vy ypdvo 


a 


cULTaVYTL manp 
rn “ > > \ 
TOUT’ OVUM aQavaTov, Tepivas & é7rel Vv pucoaTe- 


davo.o AaPev i | 


caprrov “H Bas, Ardem puéeoow KataBas éxareooe t 


Iocedav’ evpuBiar, oi 
il 


x ' 
dv mpoyovov, kai tofodopov Addovu Geoduaras «KorTrov, 


4 , / / > en by are . 
aivéwy AaOTpOpoy Tiuay Tiv €a KehaXda, oY an 


vurTos uTral@pios. avtepOéeyEaTto 8 aptierns 


/ ¥ 7 , / »” / % 4 
Twatpla dooa, weTaAAacey TE Viv" “Opa, TéKos, ‘gel | 





Seipo mayxo.woy és. ywpayv imev Papwas omicGevr. 2th 


(d) eri wav Baive tt Kal AdOas atréxpapta véedpos, 


\ , , > SO see Saity 
Kal TapédKer Tpaywatev copay odav ave 


eEw Ppevau. 
Kai Tol yap atGovocas EXOVTES OT Ep EL’ aveBav pro- 
yes. ov" Tevgav oe amrupous ‘epots 


U sn 
ddoos év axporrore. xKelvors 0 pev EavOav ayayov by 
vepé Nav Nh 


Toru toe ypvodv" avta o€ opiow WTAcE TEX VAY 


Tacav émiyGoviav l'rAavKwmis aplaToTrovals xepot mY! fi 


i 
KpaTel. | : i 


eprya S& fwoicw éprdvtecci OF opoia KédevOoe pépor" i 
Av 8& Kréos Bab’. Sadvre 8€ Kat codia peilov em) 


ddoros TereOer. bing! 
ih 





Mss. xelvoice peév. 


+ oad ; 


1 re 
. a 7) " 
ei kn tai: Mee 
wai es aE 


oi 


xe te 1 


TET OPA, 


es 


—S 





r 
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(e) 


(7) 
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Katpov et PUeyEato, TWOAN@Y TeEelpata ovYTAVU. aS 
Sa as ~ c ~ / > 
év Bpaxel, meiwy ErreTat wamos avOpwray, caw) yap 
Kopos auBrvve 
aiavns tayeias éXmidas: 
actav 8 axoa Kpvdiov Ovpov Bapvver padiot 
€cdolow ém’ arXdoTpiuts. 
> > eo / \ > a ; 
aX OMws, KpecowV yap otxTippovd POdvos, 
\ / 1 TaN Le Aids Fl ie aS i Fe / F 
My TWaplel KAAA. VOMLa CiKAL@ TNOCAXIwW aTpPAaTOV 
arpevdel b€ pos aKMoVL YaAKEVE YA@oCaD, 
el TL Kal praUpOV TrapalOUcaeE, péeya TOL péperat 
/ vad / 5 eer 
map acev., TorAAwY Taulas éoot* TOAAOL mapTUpES 
aupotéepos mioTol. 
apbaxov Kakov audotépos diarBorav trroparies, 
Opyais atevés aXwrréx@r ixedot. 
Kepoot O€ Ti ada TOUTO KEepdaréov Ted€OEL ; 


¢ \ > / / > | / 7 7 
ate yap e\vad.ov Trovoyv éyoicas Babu 


(9) 


an SE ae / e Tie \ “a Kan 
aKevas eTépas, aPamtiotos eipt, herdos & wep 
Epos &Xpas. 
advvata & érros éxBaXelv KpaTaLov év ayalois 


SEN Bee 55 G , e \ / ” 
dddLoY acTov’ buws pav caivwy TroTl TartTas ayav 





Twayyu SLATTAEKEL. 


> e / rn 

ov o: weTexm Opacéos. irov ein dideiv 
\ Ss > \ ¢ 3 ’ \ 7 
moTl 0 €yOpov ar’ éyOpos doy rAvKoLo Slav bre 
Gevo omar, 

” 4 ¢ “ “ 
aXX’ arXoTeE TaTéwv b501s cKoNLals. 

3 / \ ; > / > \ / 
€v tavta O€ voor evOvyAwooos avnp mpodpepet. 

. ca # , 
00 dpa ypove 
Re ; a sedis at ” 200 
‘KET ALyMaLaLY OLOUMaLaLY aYnp E€exmaryros: ealas 
& auorepov viv exer, 

e/ M oP b , c ; a / 
a 7Té Mayvntwv eTiymplos apuclotca Oantoict yviols, 
> \ \ / 
audi € mapdaréa oréyeto dpiccovtas 6uBpous’ 

IQyX n j PRE: SFE AL PRR Yd 
ude Komav TASKamoL KEpOvTES @YOVT ayraoi, 

> > ¢ lal 
aXX amav votov kataibvacorv. raya 8 evOds iov 

opeTépas 

’ / / 7, , 
éoT40n yvowas atappi«rouo TEL PW {LEVOS 
e€v ayopa TANOovTos dyXou, 

Mss. atapBaxrouo. 
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(h) et & apete KaTadKertar Tacav opyay, 


appdtepov Sarrdvais Te Kal movois, 
/ e / > / ; 

apn ty eUpOVTET OLY Ayavopa KOMTOV 

11) plovepaior pepe 

re mas érret KoUda Soats avdpi copo 

avtt poyPav TavTooaT DV, érros eimovt ayaboy &v- 
vov opOa@cat Kadov. 

uicOos yap GAXos addAos éd’ Epypaciy avOpwrrois 


yAvKUS, 
* Bo ; > / b > Xo \ a / 
#1) O OTa yf apoTa T OPpVLyo OX @ TE Kat OV TOVTOS 
Tpagel. 


yaotpl dé mas Tis AmUvwY ALmOY alavy TéTATAL’ 


2, Comment on: 


(a) év 8é Ilv0au ypnoGev maralpatov Téreccev. 
(b) érta 0 emelTa Tupav vexpwv TerXeoOevtay Tadato- 
VLOAS ELTPEV +00 seer 
(c) ddpa KerevOo@ T° &v xabapa 
Bacopmev atic ix@pmai TE pos arpa Kal yevos. 
(d) DoiBov yap avtov Pa yeyaxey Tatpos. 
(e) pra Ccprt 5é Zeds au warou mérrev Gé pev. 
(f) ef S¢ ody rovm Tis eb Tpacon, peAtyapves Uuvoe 


VaTE pov apxa hoyor TéEAXETAL 
(g) éirropat py YadKorrdpaov axovd’ wceit’ ayavos 


Baneiv é&o Tarapa Sovéwy, 
paxpa o€ pirrats apmevtoecO avrious. 
(h) Vp?) O€ 7 pos Ceov avi €0: Cer. 
(2) &v@ aryvov Ilocedawvos Ecoavt’ etvadiov TéuWevos. 


3. Discuss the following MS. readings :— 


(a) TpaTré Catal T apupioevtata KPeav 
oé0ev duedacavto Kal payor. 
(6) @Onpewva dé TeTpaopias Eveka viKapopov 
 yeywrntéorv, oi dixatov Eévav. 
(c) Ta yAvKéa yivetat Travta BpoTois 
(= év peréras 7 aeidmy E“oror) 
; $28) ey See or 
(d) edval d€ mapatpo7ro: és Kaxorat aOpoav 
, EBarov roti Kal TOV CKOVT , ETTEL...ccceee 
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(€) ovd’ ariOno€ viv, ARN Hp@s.erser00e 
(f) Atcovos yap trais ériy@ptos od Feivay ixopav 
yatiav arrov. 
(where for tcouav is wanted u — —) 
4. Discuss Pindar’s treatment of the myth, indicating 
some of the various ways in which it is related to the 
main subject. 


5. Make a short list of the chief normal differences 
between Pindar and Attic prose in Accidence and 
Syntax. 


CLASSICAL HONOURS. 
THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS. 
PLATO, FORMAN’S SELECTIONS. 
TuEspay, APRIL 21ST, 1903 :—MorRNING, 9 TONE. 
1. Translate, with notes of words and phrases un- 


derlined, indicating also, except in (9), connection with 
the context :— 


(1) Revdvs ovv we LOWY O Kédanros naoTaceTo Te Kal 
eimrev "(. Sewxpates, od dé Oaplfes AHpiv KataBatver eis TOV 
ITepard: yphv pévrow ef pev yap éym ére év duvape Hv 
TOD pgdiws tTopeverOar pds Td datu, ovdev dv ae eet 





Oedpo Lévat, arr’ Huis av Tapa ae nuev’ vou O€ o€ YPN 
TUKVOTEPOV Sevpo, Lévas. 

(b) é€ore S€ toito Tupavyis, 4 ob KaTa opLKpoV 
TaXAOTPLA Kai AdOpa xal Bia adatpeirat, Kal tepa 
Kal dora Kal tdia Kal Snudcia, adr EvrrnBdnv 
ov éf éxdoTm péper Srav Tis adicnoas pr Adon, 
Cypovtat te Kai dveidn eyes Ta péyloTta’ Kal yap 
lepoovrot Kal avdparodiatal Kal TOLY@pPUYOL Kal GTO- 
OTEpnTal Kal KrerTaL of Kata pépn GdiKOUVTES TOV 
TOLOUT@Y KakoUpynudtwv KaroduTal érerdav Sé TUS TOS 
TOS TOV TOMTOV YonuacW Kal abrods avSpamodicdpeEVOS 
dovrAw@onTtat, avtTl ToUT@Y Tav alaypayv ovopatay evoat- 
Moves Kal makapLoe KexAnVTAL 


e \ / 5) a) / er ¢ / ) 

(c) 0 yap véos ovy oldcre KPlLWELY O FL TE UTTOVaLA Kal 

AY ees >a ON x x: , ; n § / 5 é- 
0 Mn, AAX a av THALKOUTOS OV AGB év Tals o£ats, Ovo 
/ . e A : e \ 

KUITTa TE Kal apeTdotata direc yiyverbar. av OF 


a 





/ 
4 
" 


Hy 


1 i 


_ 


Lie 
Wie 


an 
ty 
” 


les 


L_wy)s 


<- 
7 -= 
= 
—s 


— 
—= 


oy 
“ 
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lows évexa Tepl tjavrTos ToinTeon, a Tpara aKovovaty Ort 
KaNMOTA sige kg pos svotkigie GKOUELV, 

(d) Tiva ovv adXov coguotHy over i) rolovs tOiwtiKods 
Noyovs évavTia TovTos TeivovTas KpaTnoev; Oia péev 
ovdeva, 0 0s. Ov yap, Av & éyw, AAA Kal Td emi- 
yeipely ToAA) avowa, ovTe yap yiyverar oUTE yéryovev 
OVOE OVY 4) yeVNTAaL aANNOtov 700s mposS apEeTHY Tapa THD 
ToUTwY Taldciay TreTaidevpévov, avOpwreov, m éTaipe. 
Geiov pevro. Kata Thy Tapotmiay éEatpamev Aovyov. 

(e) T¢ be; % wpaorns éviovy trav sixacOévTwv ov ‘|| 
Kouayn; i) ovmwm eldes ev ToLavTy TodTeia, avOpwrov I 
Katayndicbévtrwv Oavarov 7) dvyis edheebrroy QUT OV a 
wevovtwv TE Kal avactpehouévoy ev wécw, Kal ws OvTE 
dpovrifovros oTE OpavTos ovdEevos TrEepLVOTTEL Oa TEP PAS ; 
Kai mroAXovs y’, édn. ¥ 


(7) TravTa evTrovTa pirat emt mavras Tovs Kaj povs. 
TOV de Tap auTov TecdV’Ta ExacToV avatpeic Gat, TV ov, 
€ d€ oun éav' TH 5 aveXopevm SHrov elvat, OTdaTOS 
eiAnyelv peta O€ ToOUTO avbis Ta TaV Biwv NAS ws rege if 
eis TO rpdaOev oar Oeivar eri THY yhv, word TrElw TaV Od 
Tapovrwv, evar b€ tavTodaTa: (Cow Te yap tTavTeV | 
Bious kai 87) kal Tods avOpwrivovs aravtas. tupavvidas Bi 
Te yap év avTois elvat, Tas mev dtatereis, Tas dé Kal OTR 
perakd SiadOepouéevas Kal ets mevias TE Kal huyas Kal eis + 
TTMWYELAS TEMEUTWOAS. | Heel 

aC g) 2Q. “A Gper 87) TEPLTKOTTOY, pn TiS TOV apuntov . 

erraKkouy. eioly O€ oUToL of ovdév AGAXO olomevot Elvat 7) Ov | 
av Sivevta ampl— toiv yepoiv AaBéoOm, mpakes Se Kat at 
yevéeoes Kal TAY TO AdpaToy OvK aTrOdEXOMEVOL WS EV OVTLAS th) 
beeper. 

@EAI. Kai pév dn, 6 Te@xpates, cxAnpovs ye Aeyes 
Kat | avTititrous avOpwrrous. 

LQ. Eiolv yap, & wai, wan ed apoveo. 


Sey ae 


2. Comment on :— 
e / \ > / e a 
(a) ws Toivoy pr) axovoopevarv, ovTw diavoeicte. 
(b) of & apydpevor rrovotow 7d éxeivou Evudepov 
KpeiTTovos OvTos. 


ie nahi Ee ~~ : -- - 
ie A co Veena my « 
a) I= < ~s —_ —— 
ee ee 


— ca te 
o1eth) 
Foe 


~a oo 
a9 Se 


= 


‘ a 
a owt a tvietemee, 


, -_ 
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(c) Tove émituydvTas vo TeV emituyovT@y pubous 
Tracbevtas. 
(1) Ilapadeiypatos apa évexa, Hv & eyo, ebnrodper 
auto Te duxatocvyny oldv éott, Kai dvdpa Tov Tedéws SiKkaLory, 
(e) év yuvaréi d€ pos avdpas Kai avdpaor mpos yuvaikas 
ce f > / \ > / / ? / > / b] 
0on 1) Loovomia Kat edevOepia yiyverat, Oriyou éredabopued 
ELTTELD. 
» / nn > / 9 x e/ ) > 
({) Kal avarooe THs ovclias Kal’ bcov av olds 7 7. 
n \ ? \ / \ ? / / / 
(g) Tav dé evOds yevonevmy Kai OrXlyov ypdvoy BiovvTwY 
Tépt adda ErXeyev ovK aka pvypns. 
(h) Ovy jee, davar, od0’ av HEE dedpo. 


3. Explain the general scheme of the “Republic.” 
Criticize the model state from the point of view of 
modern political theory. 


4. In what connection are the following mentioned: 
—Agamemnon, Achelous, Thamyras, Niobe. Pandarus. 
> " ; ; 


THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS. 
THURSDAY, APRIL I6TH, 1903:—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 5. 


1. Translate :-— 

(a) Té oty €o@ 6 wérov0e; MeydAnv vi Av’ dhre 
diknyv Kal TooavTny Got aToaTepeicbat TaV dvT@Y. ANA 
Yiriwv 7 Cikn povov HY Spayuav. Tlavy ye adra dakvet 
Kal TovTo hain Ts dv Stay extivew adikws Sén> cvvéBy 8 
UTTFEepnwepw yevouervm Nabeiy avT@ Sia TO adixnOAvat. GAN 
avOnpepov péev naGero 6 Kal MéyloTov éoTl TEK LN PLOV TOU 
pndev noicnnévat Tov dvOpwrrov- Spaypurnv 8 ovdér@ may 
EXTETLKEV, GANAA MHTO TOTO. AAAA THY ph OdGADV GVTI- 
Aaxely avT@ €Env dnrrov Kal mpds éu* To Tpayua KaTACTI 
cacOat tpos ovmep €€ apyis jv % Sikn. aAN’ od« HBoUNeETO. 

(6) Kates un Tyrepavns 6 airnris avdpav Bert 
GTOS TWEpl Eme TOTE éyeveTo Kal TO Tpaypua aicbdpmevos TOV 
avOpwrov arehacas autos ovyKpoteiv Kal SiddoKelv weETO 
deiy Tov Yoporv, ov8’ av nywvcapeba, & dvdpes AOnvaiol’ 








= 
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> , > AN A ? n ¢ 4 , 
Grr’ adidaxtos dv eiohr\Oev 6 Xopos Kal Tpdyuara 
yy * > f \ 5 > A , 
aioyicTa av eTraGopev. Kai 008 évtad’ earn Ths UBpews 
> \ ‘al ? “ nm of 3 \ > 
adha td auT@ TEpiyvy WaT TOY éaTehavwpevov 
° ~ 3 ,s ~ 
apxovTa ovepOerpe’ Tors yopnyods cuvnyev em ene Bowr 
5 al ’ / \ ra r s 
ATELNOY OMVUOVEL TAPETTHKWS TOIS KpLTAis Ta Tapackyvia 
, A ; , a \ \ 
pparrov, Tpoonrhov, LovoTns av ta Syudcia Kaka Ka} 
> 7 , , 
TpaypwaTa auvenra wor tapéywy duerérece. 
7 / \ / ’ c A 5 ~ 
(¢) Tooovtwy toivuv kat To.ovTwr dvtoy & td Boerup@ 
/ \ > ' / +4 f ; j : 
TOUT@ Kal avaidei BeBiwrat, évini por T POGLOVTES, @ avopes 
\ n / > ”~ “ 
dikacTal, TOY Ypwuevarv avT@, TapaLvodrTes aT adraynvat 
\ ral \ f al \ , 7 
kal Kabudetvar Tov ayava TovToni, ETELOn we fn) Tre(OoLev, 





@S Mev ov TOAAG Kal Seva TeTolnKEY odTOS Kal dlenv 
nvTivooY av doin dikalws Tav TETPAYMEVOY OK eTdApOoD 
Neve, él TadTa Sé aTHVTMOV ws HrYOKEV n0n Kal Kater 
giotal. Tivos Tiunoev aiTo Tpoadokas TO OvKaTTNPLOD ; 
OU Opas OTL TovTEi Kal TpLnpapytas Epel Kal Nevtoupyias ; 
TKOTTEL On My TOVTOLS avTOY éFaLTHonTaL Kal eXdTTw Todd 
Ty Toe Katabers 7) doa cot bidwor, KaTayEeXdoy. éya dé 
TP@TOV MEV OVOEV ayEvVeS UMdY KaTayLyYOaKw ovS Srro- 
Nau Bave TLL ELY oudevos EXATTOVOS TOUTH 4h bcov KaTabels 
OUTM@OL TavoeTat THS UBpews. 
Add a note on the mood of 7reiGovev. 


(d) *Hv & obdtos 0 tod BeXTiorov matHnp Xapixreldov 
Tov aptavTos Kal péya yy’ buiv TodT’ éddxer Sikasov eyeww oO 
mpoBarrAcdpuevos éyerv’ ef KaTeXawBavoy, avOpwrre, Oéar, 
et Tols Knpvy waa, OF ov pe PIS» emretBo uny, Tivos eK 
TOV VouwY ef KUPLOS Kal O ApY@V auUTUS; Tois UVarnpérats 
eEeloyey ei7reiv, ovx avTos TUTTELY, Ovd’ OUTM Tre{Oopmat: 
émeBornv emiBarrev, TavTa “adrov, TAY avTOS arpacbat 
T) Yelp. TOAAA yap po TOU fy TO copa ExacToy UBpi- 

eoGat TeTroinKacty 01 Vomol. 


2. Translate the following and add a word of com- - 
ment or explanation where necessary :— 

VUKTMP, LpoUNnvia, TpdEedpos, aKoTOUS (Gen.), eEovANS, 
ayovudyvtas, amedintnce, KataBpaBev0erta, Kovoptds, 
Képuata, mpdapatos, reTUpwae, avnpTrdcOal, aayarrew, 
€Ovos, kupSia, POeiperOat pos mrovaiovs, "OdvuTiacw, 
avridoais, oxvTos, éxrwleTe, Evn Kal véa, XKipohopiwv. 


3. Compare the rules: which Demosthenes. observes 
for the rhythm of the final syllables of his sentences 
with those preferred by Cicero. 
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| ee CLASSICAL HONOURS. 
THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS. 
TRANSLATION AT SIGHT. 
Fripay, APRIL 17TH, 1903:—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 5. 


Translate into English :— 


(1) ws & Or év auyarne Toon KEL Koma Oaracons 
OpyuT ema avrEepor, Lepvpov UTr0O KLvNg aVTOS" 
TOVT@ pe TE TPATA KOPVTCETAL, AUTAP ererra 
XEpow pnyvupevoy jb peyara Spéper, al dé 7 aKpas 
KUpTov tov KopupovrTan, atone. 8 ados ayvny 
@s ToT éraccvTepat Aavady kivuvto paray yes 
yOXEWEwWS TONE Wovbe. céEvVE 52 Oia ExaTTOS 
‘ , es» ne 07 
Hryenovev’ o: & adXot akny toav (ovdé Ke Hains 
tdccov Aaov ErrecOat Eyovt év ornBecw avdnv) 
aiyn Secdiores on wavTopas* aut O€ TaCLW 
TevVYEd TOLKLN’ EXAPTE, TA ELMEVOL ETTLYOWYTO. 
Tpaes 8, Gor’ des TOAUTTapoVvOS AVvdpOS Ev aUAD 
pupiat EoTynKaclY ape yOmevat Yaa NEVKOY, 
aENKES MEWAKULAL, AKOVOVEaL OTA AapVvov’ 

&; Tpoev aXarnT0s ava oTpaTov evpdv opwpel. 





(2) €-X0’ & Sia EovOav yeviwv ered Gopeva, 
Opnvows €mois Guvepyos, 
‘tXévas weNEas Trovous, 
RE. / ae 
Tov "lhtdde@v Tt’ aer— 
Sovea Saxpvdervta mévov 
> gu c x i 
Aya vTrO AOYYKaLs, 
OT E€worev, €wore tredia BapBapw TAT, 
ds Edpape peta, MéXea I ptapidas ayov 
Aakedaipovos aro Néyea 
/ s Cm / ; / > , 
oeGev, & “EXeva, Ilapis aivoyapos 
Topmatow Adpoditas. 
Toot 0 VAX ALO” év Sopt Kal TeTpivas 
piraiow EXTVEVT AVTES "Avdav wé Neo Exyoual, 
Tadawav @Y addoywv KeipavTes eVerpar. 





(3) wal ovK av peilo 7 pos Tois opKois BeBaiwow 
AaBorrte, ) ols Ta Epya ex THY Oy” avabpovpeva Sonnow 
avayKatav TapéyeTat ws Kal Evpeper omotw; ws elrrov. é 








~ . 


Pw B a ee 
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& €uov tavta Tpoiaxomeévou advvato. pev dycere elvar, 
eyvor © ovTes aliwoeTe [7) KAKOUMEVOL dimbleicbat Kal TH 
edevPepiav 7) AaKivouvov bpiv paives Oar, OlKaLoy TE ElELY,, 
ols kat dvvarov déyecOat adTny, TOUTOLS Kal érupepvat 
aKxovtTa € Hn deva TpogavaryKacery, HapTupas [Lev Geovs Kal 
NpWAS TOUS eyKoptous TOLNTOMAL WS eT ayabaw heov ov 
Tei\Ow, ynv S€ THY UueTépay Synwv Teipacomar Bialec Oat. 


(4) eyo pev ovv, @ Kaanikres, UTO TOUT@Y TwYV 
oyou TETELT HAL, KAL OKOTTO OTTWS ir opavodpat TO Kpity 
ws vyverT ar ny THY vuynr’ x aepeLy ovv €acas Tas Tipwas 
TAS TOV TOMAWY AVOPwTraY, THY adnGeLaY FKOTaY Telpa- 
gouat T@ OvTe ws av dSvvwpat BérATLCOTOS OY Ka!) Shy Kal 
ATELOLY aTrobvya Ke arroOvyjaKeL. Tapakar@ o€ Ka! Tos 
aNXovS TavTas avOpwrous , Kal’ oxoy Ouvapa, KA 67 Kab 
ae ayTiTapakano eT t TOUTOV Tov Biov Kai Tov ayava 
TOUTOY, Ov éyw Hnul avTi TavT@v TaV 2v0ad_e Ayevor eivat, 
Kal ovedifw oo., OT oly voids T ese cav=@ BonOjoa., 
Otav 1 dikn co. H Kal. H Kplows NV VUVOH eyo EXEYOV, A\A4 
€MOav Tapa Tov ducaoTny Tov THS Atyins vov, éredav 
gov emthaBopevos ayn, Xaopnoet Kal evhuyyiaas FlS  OUOEV 
HT TOV i) eyo evOa d€ ov éxel, KAL GE LOWS TOTTHGEL TLS éTrL 
KOppys Kal TAVTWS TPOTNAAKLEL. 

(5) KaiTOL Kal Tept THS PHOVAS tows eElTrety avayKn 
Tavy yap péya Kal eri TAUTY dpovety avTov aKove, ws 
kaluTroxpivovpevov Upas. Ewol o€ OOKELT ATOTWTATOV 
AT AVT@V av Toujaal, el, OTE UeV TA Oveotov ral Tav eri 
Tpota KaK nywviceTo, efeBarher avToYV Kab efeoupiT ter 
ex THY Jearpwv Kal fovov ov KaTEeXEVET OUTwS, WaTE 
TENEUT@VTA TOD TplTAywVaTELY ATroTTHVaL, é7rEld}) O OvK 
éml THS oKNVAS GAN Ev Tos KOLVOIS Ral pEeyloToLS THS 
TOKEWS Tpaywacl pupil’ elpyaorat KaKa, THVLKAVO ws 
Kahov bGeyyoueva T pooeXOLTE. Hn dapLes. pn dev vpeis 
aBédXrepov mabnTe, AXrXNA hoyiver OTL def KNPUKA pev av 
Soxipacnte, eUpwvoy TKOTELY, 7 peo BeuT nv d€ Kal Tov 
KOLV av ag.oovra Tl 7 patTew Sbrnidus, vou! ppovn we’ éyovd’ 
vrrép ULO@V peéeya, 7 pos & upas toov’ @oTrep eyo Di dirr7rov 
Mev ove COavpmaca, Tors 0 ax Mawr ous eOavpaca, érwoa, 
ovoey UrrecTeNdpnv. oUTOS 8 ExEelLou pméev TpoVKALVdELTO 
Kal Tovs Tavavas HoEV, Y“@Y O UTrEpopa. 

10 


An 
i \S 
2.7 a 
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(6) ILovAvrov aypevaas mote ‘Tuvuiyos, €& arog els yqv 
Eprurpen, deicas Onpos (MavToTreony. 

EX AS O ve Ep’ UITVWUVTa TETWMV CUV ednae Aaywor, 
be, TQ: va Onpevt as aprt huyovta KUVaS. 
arypev6:is nN Ypeveed. 00 eS ava DPuvvixos iy Oop 
nKe TAALY Cwov, AVTPa NaYwor EVOV, 


CLASSICAL HONOURS. 
GREEK PROSE. 
Turspay, APRIL 2IST. 1903 :—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 5. 


In discussing each particular transaction in the life 
of Charles as of any other Sovereign, it is required by 
the truth of history to spare no just animadversion 
upon his fiults; especially where so much art has been 
employed by, the writers most in repute to carry the 
stream of public prejudice in an opposite direction. 
But when we come to a general estimate of his char- 
acter, we should act unfairly not to give their full 
weight to those peculiar circumstances of his condition 
in this wordly scene, which tend to account for and 
extenuate his failings. The station of kings is, im a 
moral sense, so unfavourable, that those who are least 
prone to servile admiration should be on their guard 
against the opposite error of an uncandid severity. 
There seems to be no fairer method of estimating the 
intrinsic worth of a sovereign than to treat him as a 
subject, and to judge, so far as the history of his life 
enables us what he would have been in that more pri- 
‘vate and tappier condition, from which the chance of 
birth has excluded him. 





at 
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CLASSICAL HONOURS 
FOURTH YEAR. 
GREEK, PRIVATE READING (PROSE) 
Monpay APRIL 20TH, 1903 ye eae 2 TO 5. 
A.—HeEropotus. VII. 


Translate :-— 


(1) éredy Se eyedupwOn 0 Tdpos, KOP MOUS Evr@L 
KiTaT pioav TES KQb T Olno av TES LoOUS THS oKXEONS T@ evpel 
Kooum eTiecav Katur epe TOV OTAWY TOD TOVoy, OévtEs bE 
eres éevoavta adtis err eCev yvuov. TOLNTAVTIS d6€ TavTa 

VAnv éreddpnoav, Kdcpmw Sé Gévres Kal THY DAVY THY 
eTepopncar, KaTavacavres 6€ Kal THY YhV Ppan pov Tapet- 
puoav evOev Kal évber, fva py poBenrar Ta umocuyla THY 
Odracoav UTEpOP@VTA [eal ol tri ou]. MS O€ Ta TE THY 
yepupewy KATETKEVATTO Kal Ta Tept TOV” AOwr, ol TE xuTot 
TEepl TA oro Mata THS OL@PUX OS 5 ob TIS 07 MXINS: el VEKEV 
eroimOncar, i iva PN TiLTANTAL TA O TOMaTA 7 TOD OpvypLaTos, 
Kal AUT Suapué TavTEehews TET OLN LEVY aye Aer 0, €V- 
cavTa NEelpepioas Gh L T@ €apL 7 Taper kevar MEvOS 0 OTPATOS 
ek TOV Lapoiw@v opparo eLov es A Budov. 


(2) Oc de OTPATEVOMEVOL olde NoaY, ITepoat fev MOE 
eoKevag pev ol’ Trepl pev THT L Kepadgat ely ov TLabaS KAaNEO- 
Bévous, TiXovs arrayéas, TrEpL o€ TO capa KiOovas Ket pe- 
owTovs Toiki NOUS, NETLOOS ovdnpens ovr iyOvoudéos, Trepi 


66 Ta oKE NEA avaguploas, avTt oe damiSev YE~Ee UTrO 6€ 


papetpewves é EXPEMAVTO" ALY as bd€ Spaxéas elon, Toga dé 


Meyara, oia Tors Oé Kardapcv OUS, 7 pos O€ eyxetpioua Tapa 
& 
Tov deELov wnpdov wapatwperpeva ex THs Swvns. 


(5) od 6é ézel nuayKacas eyery TOV RIyov TovS 
adnbeorar: JUS, € EdeyOV Ta KaTnKovTa ZT ApTiHTy Ct. Ka (Tol 
WS eyo TUYVaVo Ta pov TAbE eo TOPYOS EXELIOUS. AUTOS 
Haier elem loreat, of pe TLuny TE Kal yéepea dm eNO WevoL 
TAT.ata ato TE Kal puyaca TemounKact, Tarnp d€ TOS 
vmrodeEd wevos: Biov té pot cai oikov édmKe. ove @Y OLKOS 
ore avopa TOV owppova, evvoinv daivouevny dwléerGat 
aNXA orépyerv pardwora, 
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(4) dé Atyivain THS eTpinpapyee “Acovidns, kai 
Tiva opt OdpuBov Taper xe IlvGew TOU ‘Loxevdou en tBare 
VOVTOS, avdpos aplaTou yevopevov TavTnY THY nwEpny” 0s 
€7reLon 7 VNUs nrioKETO és TOUTO aVTELyE MayopmeEVoS & 9b 
Kaz expeoupynOn amas. @s € Teawy ovK améfave arn’ 
nv ELT OOS, ol lepoan, Ol Ep emeBarevov €Tl TMV VEMY, 
o.” apeTnY Tiv éxelvou TeEplTTolnaal pv Wepl TEloTOU 
eTOLnTAaVTO, TMUPYNT TE LwWuEVOL TA EAREA Kal oLVOOVOS 
Buoaivns TEAAMOOL KATELNIOOOVTES’ Kal PLY WS OT O@ 
amr tKOVTO és TO EWUTOV oTpaTomedon, émrede(KVUT AV eKTrary- 
Neomevol Tao ™ oTpATLN, TEPLET OVTES ev" Tous d€ aAXOUS 
Tous €XaBov €v TH VNnt TAUTN TEPLELTOV WS i itis, 


(5) Av O€ Adyos ovdels TOD amroAXUMEVOV. ATE Yap 
émictdmevor TOV pérAOVTA odiat EcecOat POavaTtov éx TAD 
TEPLLOVTWY TO GpoS, ATESELKYUVTO PWNS OTOV EiYOV Meyto- 
tov é tous BapSdpouvs, tmapaypempmevoi TE Kai ATEOVTE. 
dopata mév vuy Toiot TAEOTL ALYT@V THYLKa’TA NON ETVY- 
yave KaTenyoTta, ot 6€ Toiar Eidheot dtepyatovto Tous 
llépaas. 


B.—ATTIC ORATORS. 


Translate, with any necessary explanations :— 


(1) avra@yv dé tovT@y &vexa of Te vopol Kal al Ovo M0: 
aiat Kab Ta Toula Kal al T™ Poppna els, kal Tada OTTOGA 
yeyvera TOV OLKOV ever TOU povov, TOU Suaepovra 
éoTiv H él Tos AAAs, OTL Kal avTa TA mpayTara, Treph 
TElTTOU EOTLV opbas ylyvoaKker Oat’ opbas bev 14p yvoo- 
Oévta Tiu@pla EoTL TO adicnbevre, povea d€ TOV KH aiTiov 
Yn pia Oj vat dwapria Kal acéBeud €aTiv €lS TE TOUS Oeovs 
Kal els Tos vdmovs. Kal ovK taoov éatl Tdv TE Si@KOVTA MH 
op0as aitiacaaBat Kal Upas TOUS OucaoTas fray) opFas 
yavat, n bev yap TOUT@Y ALTiacLS OUK exel TENOS. ann’ eV 
UuLY ETL Kal TH OlKy. 6710 av upels €V adTn ™ OiKn pa 
opGas yvare, TOUTO OUK EoTLY OKOL av TIS avEvEyKoY THY 
auapriay aroAvoatTo. 


(2) "Edn yap eivar pev avdparodov ol emt Aaupig, 
deity O€ Kopicadbat aropopay. avactas 6€ ™pPo preva dels 
THS @pas BadiGew elvat dé mavo€éhnvov. émrel S€ Tapa TO 
™poTrvAaLoy tov Atovicov ny, opav avOpwrous ToNAOUS 
amo TOU MbeiouU KataBaivovtas eis THY OpynaTpay’ CEeloas 
dé avTOvs, etaeN Ow wd TH TKLaY Kabeles Gat TeTAED TOU 
KlOvoS Kal THS TTHANS &d’ 7) 0 OTpaTnYyOS eaTLY O YaANKOUS. 
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(5 ») €ju2 ToLvoy ovdeis av arrodeiEEev ct’ aTrEve XOevra 
vro TOV durAapyov OUT e Ta pc adobevra TOU om oe LIONS OUTE 


KaTagcTacty TapadaSovra. KQITOL Tac pao!ov Tonto 
YVUMVAl, OwTL a zYKQtO1 y nD TOS Sia beicis E! hn ATT OOEI- 


Fevav TOUS exovras TaS KaTaoTacELsS, avTots oy moda Pac" 
@oTE TOAD ay Sucavorepov Exe (vols Tots Ypappac wy 7} 
TOUTOLS To TEVOUTE® eK bev yap 7 TOUT@V pqovov HV efarerp- 
Over TO Bovropere, év é€xelvois O6€ TOUS lmmEevoavTas 
avayKkaiov nv uTO Tov pvrapywv atrevexOnvat. 


(4) wravtes ov ayvoovyTes TO dvoMa avTov, axpLBe- 
gTata av ébacav pe TrvOenALOouve Tpa Lets T NY YAWPOY 
TUpov TD evn Ka b veg TAUTY ane.a aséaa Orov moves éxac- 
Tov exeice aUAANEyEVOaL TovT Apallay T 

(5) éxeivoe yap ov év piv tals tTratdetais mrodXovUS 
TOUS emLaTAaTOUYTAaS elyor, e7reldy 8 ELS avdpas doKimac- 
Geiev, €Ejv avTois Trovety OT: BovrANGEtev, AXX’ Ev avdTals Tails 
axyais ™)€ovos Grr ipeelas ETUYXAVOV H) Truldes OYTES* OOTW 
yap nuaov ot T poryovoe opodp mepl THY owppocuvny 
éoTrovoatorv, WaTE 7 ef’ A petov maryou Boudry é ET ESTN OAV 
émimeneio Oat THS EUKOT MAS, iis ovyY olov T Hp ecTaa el 
Thay TOLS KAXWS yeyovoct Kab TmoXAHY apeTny ev TO Bio 
Kal cappoovy nv evdederry wey OLS, W@OTL ELKOT@S AUT?D Sveve- 
ykelv Tav év tois° EXAnot cvvedpior. 

(6) ov«odv Sevov éuot wév SiappyHdnv ot rw TaY vouwV 
ded@KoTwV THY KANpOVOmLaV, TOUTOUS 8 EEw THs ayXLoTELas 
TETOLNKOTWY, TOAMAVY TOUTOVL ovKOdarTEly, Kal dLaywri- 
caoar mev, vik’ Ey@ TOV KANpoUV THY OiKnY éNayyavor, 
“un oler Bae Secv pede TapaKkat raBadrev, 50 TEepl TaV 
TOUT UT OY el TL OticaLov elyev ELTTELV Ocayveod Ohvat 7 OoHKED, 
él 6€ TOD Tatoos ovo wate TpaywaT €woi Tapéyev Kal 
Tepl Tav peyiatwv eis Kivdvvov Kabiotavat. 


CHA ristorce, braics Lj ik. 


Translate, and explain in reference to context :— 


\ 


(1) of 8) Kcpicarries THY SdEav TavTny ov« érrolovy 
ideas év ois TO T™ pOTEPOV Kal UoTepov éXevyov, doTrep ovde 
TOV appar to€av KatecKevatov’ TOO ayabov A€yerat Kai 
év TO Tl €OTL Kal EV T@ TOLM KAL €V TO 7 pos TL, TO 6€ KAO 
auTO Kal % ovoia TpoTepov TH Pvoet TOU pos Te (Tapa. 


4 
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puace yap TouT €olKe Kal ovuUBEBnKOTL TOV OUVYTOS)' WoT 
OUK AV Eln KOLVY) TLS ETL TOUTOW LOEa. 

(@) el 01) TO TENOS opav dei Kal TOTE paKkapiCew exasTov 
Our ws OVTa paKxaplov ANN’ OTL T™PoTEpov WV, TOS OVY UTO- 


TOV, €El OT € OTL EVO ALLOY, wn s -AnGevoerat Kar auToU TO 
c / 
UTI apyYov OLO a TO bl 7) Bovreo Gat TOUS CovTas evoatmovicew 


Sua Tas petaBoras, Kal dia TO povmpov Tt Tuy EVvOaLMOviaY 
wrrecAnpevat Kal LNndaLOs evpeTa PoXor, TAs o€ TUYAS qro- 
AdKis avakvKrEto Gat Tept TOUS GAUTOOS ; On AeV yap WS El 
cvvaxorovdotn pev Tas TUN MUS, TOV. avTOV Evba (mova, Kal Ta. 
Auv aOrLov Epouy UE TOANAKLS, Xapaire OVLa TWA TOV EvOAI 
pova atropaivorTes Kal cal pars LOpupevov. 


(3) qepl d€ TUN Y Kal aTislay pecoTns pev peyano- 


——, on nap x lisa. te 
Wuxia, vTepBorn d€ Xavi OTNS TLS Eyomevn, EAAELWIS OE 
\ \ / 
puxporpuy ta’ ws 0 éXé ‘youev EYELY TPOS THV peyahorrerretay 
THV ereuOepioTnta , [T@] rept puKpa Ovapépoue AV, OUTMS EXEL 
TIS Kal 7 pos THY Heyaropuy tc LV, TEDL TUMNY ovcaV pyran 
aUuTn 7 TmEpl puKxpav ovoa: €oTl yap ws oEb Ope ‘yer Oar TYAS Kal 
warrov # dei Kal NTTOV, AéyeTat 0 O UEV uTeBadrA@v Tals 
? sc / r SS 3 / 5 j . ~\ / 
opéfeot PiroTios, 0 O EAAELTTOV APLAOTiMOS, O d€ peTOS 
> / ; ; aA ‘ c 77 \ c ra 
Gvovvp“os.  cvevumor. o€ Kat at drabéces, TAHY N TOU 
, s er 5 . fuse e / nr 
dirotiwov dirotipia- obev ETLOLKACOVTLA OL AKPOL TIS 
eons Ywpas. 
; / 7 > \ / \ \ / \ 
(4) réAevov Te Ttayabov tiOévtes, Tas O€ Kivnces Kal 


Tas ryeveres ATEAEIS, THY HdovnY KivnowW Kal yeveow ATO 
haivev TepavTar. ov Karas 0 eoiKace eyerv ovo’ etval 
Kivnow. Taon yap olKelov elvat OoKEl TAYOS Kal Apadutns: 
Kal ef en Kal’ avTny, oiov 7 TOU KOC LOV, POs GAXO- 77 6 
noovn TOUT@Y ovderEpov ITI TapXEl no Oijvat [Lev 14p €oTl 
TAYEWS WOTEP Opyeg sOnvat, he SexGat 8° ov, ovdé pos ETEPOY, 
Badigvew bé nal av&ecOat Kai TWavTa Ta TOLaUTA. 

(5) éte b€ Kal ate ai ka’ Exactov ratdeiat 
TOY KILVOY, WOTTEP er | V7 pLens” Kaborov per 14p TO Tuper- 
TOVTL cuuphéper ea wah. Govrla: tri 8 tows ob eem 
MUXTLKOS (OWS OU TacL THV auTnv paxny TrepuTiOnaw. 
eEarep: Bodabar dx oofevev dy mardXov Td Kal” ExaoTtov Loias 
THS emi meh eras yivomevns* pwarXrov yap TOU mT poo Popov 
TU YX avEl ExacTOS. GAN epipenr, Gein HEV av| apiota kal? 
év Kal LaTpos Kal yupvacrns Kal tas dAdos 0 Kaborov 
eldws, TL Waoww 4%) ToIs ToLoLTOi (TOU KOLVOD yap at éeTLOTHMAL 


/ / \ > 
NEyovTal TE Kal ELciV.) 


a 


—— 


ee = 
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FOURTH YEAR. 
CLASSICAL HONOURS. 

PRIVATE READINGS. 
ARISTOPHANES RANAE, SOPHOCLES 
TRACHINIAE, THEOCRITUS. 

Monpbay, APRIL 20TH, 1903 :—MORNING, 9 TO 12. 

1. Translate adding a note where necessary :-— 
(a) Uasdiov, rat nui, mat. 
(b) ‘Os KevTauptKas 
évnral oats. 
(c) "AAN ody olds 7” ei’ atrocoBjoat TOV YEAWY, 
Opav eovTHY érl KPOKWT@ KELLEevNV. 
tis 6 voos; Tt KdO0pvos Kal potrarov CuvnrOeTny ; 
(d) Ov mpiv y dv “lopav7’ atroraBav, QUTOV MOvoY 
dvev Lohokréovs 6 TL Trovel KWdwViCw. 
(¢) ILA. WAa@avn, IlAa@avn, detp’ EXO’ o Tavotpyos 
oUTOG i, 
ds eto TO TravdoKeioy eiceAOwy TroTE 
éxxaldex’ aptous katépay nuaov. ILA. vn Ada, 
éxeivos autos Snta. OA. Kaxkov HKee Twi. 
ITA. Kal Kpéa ye Tpos ToUTOLaW avaBpacT etKoct 
av hpiwBoraia, OA. dwcer Tis Sixny. 
ILA. «ai za oKopoba tamroAvad. Al, Anpeis, @ yt vat. 
Kovx olo@ 6 TL hevyels. IIA. od peév ovv pe 
TpooedoKas, 
orUn Kobopvous exes, av yavat o €Tt 
ti dai 3 TO TOAU TAPLXOS OUK eipnka TO. 
ITA. pa Av’, ovd€ TOV TUpOV ye TOV yAwpOV, TaXaD, 
Sv OVTOS aUTOLS TOLS Tarapors Karna Fev. 
ILA. ‘«atrect’ em evn Tapyuplov em patrouny 
éBrerev eis pe Spay KAMUKATO YE. 
f) Ti dé; peraywyioovet THY Tpay@diay ; 
(9) N2 rods Geovs, vov your "A On— 
Valov aTas TIS ELoL@ 
KEKparye 7 pos TOUS OlKETAS 
ontet Te TOD OTLY 1 KUTPA 
tls THv Keparny aredndoKev 
THS patvidos 3 TO TpUBALOY 


7 * 


“3 


: 
A. 
oe 
Le 
2 


fl 
a) 
‘ 


ad 
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2 ie oe ee 
ie ° 
eee ae 


ea 


sak ns HES tno Se 
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TO Tepua WOVv réOvnKké pot" ; 
Tov TO oKOpodoV TO vOCivov § 
tis THS EXaas TapeTpaye? 5 
téws 6 aBeXTEpwTaToL 

KEY NVOTES Mappakv6coe 
Medutridat cadjvto. 

2. Translate, commenting where necessary on 

reading or construction :— 

a) Adyos pév eo’ apyaios avOporav aveis, 
@S oUK av aiav éxwabow Bpotav piv av 
Oavy Tis ovT’ ef ypnatos ovr’ el TH KaKés ; 

(b) Aéyos yap Hpakre KpUTOV 
Evoras’ ael tiv’ éx poBov ddéBov T2€Ebw 
KELVOU TpOKNPaivovaa. 

(c) TloAXrXa yap @oT akaparTos t) vdTov }) Bopéa Tis 
KULAT €v eUpéi TOVTM Barr éridvTa T Lon, 
oUT@ Of TOV Kadpoyevh Tpéher TO 8’ adEex Bidtov 
TONUTOVOV ooTrep TéNAYOS K pactov. 

(d) Ov tdpa TO ye mpoabev ovdev €& tcov 
Xpov™ dioice yAoocar, 

(e) Tis é€xcivos otédapa 
Braortas épwver d90ev oddév \oTOPOY. 

(f)*Hv & apdimrexrtor KNLMAKES, 

(9) ‘Hyix’ Hv péow TOP. 

(h) Eypiov apyhr’ ods EVE pou TOK. 

(2) “Kos dv apriypicrov apudoatwe tov. 

(4) [Xeupaicr yap mpoomayGev €x pev éeoydtas 
Bé Bpwxe cadpkas mvevpuvev 7’ apTnptas 
poet Evvoixodv: é« Se YAwpoV aiwa pov 
TETOKEV HON Kal de bOapuat dé uas 
TO TaV appdort@ THdeE xKetpwbeis méSn. 

(l) ‘Os epyace/wv obdév Ov A€ya Oooeis. 

3: Translate :-— 

(a) llap 6€ of dvdpes 
karov Gepadfovtes apworBadic &rX0bev arXXros 


ay > 2 /. ve > \ e a NO 
VELKELOVG +ETTEETOL. TAO’ OV bpevos ATTETAL AUTAS 


b > e/ \ a ; ” te la! 
aXN OKA MEV THVOY TOTLOEPKET AL avopa yeXaaa, 


¥ 5 Ss \ \ ¢ ~ *\ © , , 
arroKa } QU TOTL Tov PLTTTEL voov, Ot (on UIT Ep@TOS 


6nGa KvroldiowrTes éTwHoLA Moy OiGorte. 


(6) Nov & va pev hopédorre Bator hopéore 8 axavOat 
w O€ KANA vapKiccos er’ apKevOoLct KOmacat’ 








ey 
fs. 
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, o + , \ c / ” , f 
TWAaVTA O EVAXAU YeEevoLYTO Kal ad TiTUS OXVAS EVELKAL, 
/ > \ , \ , ” ‘ or 
Aadus eet OvacKet Kal tas Kbvas ‘@rXaghos &XKoe 
b ? a \ “ N 7 
KnE opOav tol cxames anddot yapuca.yro. 
‘al Or - , A ; ‘ » / 
(c) Nov 8% povva éoica rdbev Tov epwTa Oaxpica ° 
bd / > ‘a , \ Ld a 
ex THVW O apEa, Tis wot KaKOD ayaye TOTO 
> > ¢ a > t , = > 7 
nv? a T® EvBovror0 Kavapopos auiv ’Avatw 
v > 5 , cor / \ \ 5d 
adoos és ’Apréucdos ta 8) TéKa Tord Mev arXXra 
Onpia Tropmmrever Ke Teptatadoy év € Néatva. 
> f Ga é 
(d)’Q, eva Tarateva ri tov piréovr’ atoParrr 
/, / ) ina 
porxXw yaupotépa, opnrotépa Oudakos @uas. 
“~ 9 , ¢ ~ / \ + bd ‘ 
partys 0 av? ovtas, dxxa yruKis Barvos EVN ME, 
oiyn 0 edOus lois’, Ska yruKIS Urri0s avy (Le, 
devryers & Wotrep is TrodLov AVKOV afpnoaca ; 
> ‘ lal ; + 
npacOnv péev éywya Teods KOpa, avika TpaTtov 
nv0es €ua adv patpt Odo.’ baxivOwa dvrAXNa 
> v f , >] \ \9 e \ . , 
€€ Opeos dpéeyracOar, éyw 8 oddov ay€“ovevov, 


FIRST YEAR. 


LATIN BOOKS. 
Fripay, APRIL 3RD, 1903 :— MORNING, 9 TO 12. 


N.B. 





A, B and C to be done in separate books. 
A.—OvIb. 


1. Translate, adding an explanatory note where 
necessary :— 


(a) Impositamque sibi qui non bene pertulit Hellen 
tempora nocturnis aequa diurna facit. 
Scan these two lines. 
(b) Editus hic ego sum; nec non ut tempora noris 
cum cecidit fato consul uterque pari. 
Where was Ovid born, and in what year? Who 
were the two consuls? | 
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hoc tamen asperitas indice nota loci est. A 

(d) ‘Quid vult palma sibi rugosaque carica, dixi, 

et data sub niveo candida mella cado?’ it 

(c) Neve graves cultis Cerealia dona cavete 
agmine laesuro depopulentur aves. 
vos quoque formicae subiectis parcite granis; 
post messem praedae copia maior erit. 

(f) Nunc quoque per pueros iaculis incessitur index 
et pretium auctori volneris ipsa datur. 

(g) Ossa tegit tumulus tumulus pro corpore ma- 

onus 
quo lapis exiguus par sibi carmen habet. 

(h) Quicquid aget cum te scierit venisse relinquet 
nec mora quid venias quidve requiret agam; 
vivere me dices sed sic ut vivere nolim 
nec mala tam longa nostra levata mora. 

(1) Ter quater evolvi signantes tempora fastos 
nec Sementiva est ulla reperta dies. / 

What work of Ovid is this taken from? | 
2. In the following lines do not translate but parse : 
the words in italics :— . 


bat. 
(b) Tum patitur cultus ager et renovatur aratro. 


B.—CICERO. 


1. Translate with notes on the words printed in 
italics :— 


(a) Ad me autem litteras quas misisti quamquam 
exiguam significationem tuae erga me voluntatis habe- 
bant, tamen mihi scito iucundas fuisse. Nulla enim 
re tam laetari soleo quam meorum officiorum conscien- 
tia, quibus si quando non mutue respondetur, apud me 
plus offici residere facillime patior. i 

(b) Et simul, si uno argumento unaque in persona © 


(a) Tum deus incumbeus baculo quem devrtra gere- 
. 
{ 
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mens tua tota versabitur, cerno iam animo quanto 
omnia uberiora atque ornatiora futura sint. Neque 
tamen ignoro quam impudenter faciam, qui primum tibi 
tantum oneris imponam, deinde etiam ut ornes me 
postulem. Sed tamen qui semel verecundiae finis 
transierit, eum bene et-naviter oportet esse imptuden- 
tem. 
Explain carefully why postulem is Subjunctive. 

(c) Martis vero signum quo mihi, pacis auctori? 
Gaudeo nullum Saturni signum fuisse, haec enim duo 
signa putarem mihi aes alienum attulisse. Jsta qui- 
dem summa ne ego multo libentius emerim deverso- 
rium Tarracinae, ne semper hospiti molestus sim. 


(d) Hoc tibt tam ignoscemus nos amici quam igno- 
verunt Medeae, “quae Corinthum arcem altam habe- 
bant, matronae opulentae, optimates,” quibus illa ma- 
nibus gypsatissimis. persuasit ne sibi vitio illae verterent 
quod abesset a patria. 

Where is the above line quoted from? 


(e) Tu autem hoc tibi persuade, si co1mmodo vale- 
tudinis tuae fieri possit, nihil me malle quam te esse 
mecum ; si autem intelleges opus esse te Patris conva- 


lescendi causa paulum commorari, nihil me malle 
quam te valere. 


2. State to whom the pieces (a), (b), (d) and (e) in the 
above question were addressed. State the year of the 
birth, consulship and death of Cicero. Of what pro- 
vince was he governor? | 

3. Do not translate the following passage, but parse 
the words in Italics and explain clearly their construc- 
tion:—Itaque te plane etiam atque etiam rogo ut et 
Ornes ea vehementius etiam quam fortasse sentis et 
in eo leges historiae neglegas gratiamque illam de qua 
suavissime quodam in prooemio scripsisti a qua te 
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flecti non magis potuisse demonstras quam Herculem 
Xenophontium illum a Voluptate, eam, si me tibi ve- 
hementius commendabit ne aspernere. 


Parse Xenophontium and translate it into English. 
i C.—SALLuST OF ‘CATILINE. 
1. Translate, with brief notes on italicised words: 


(a) Nam et priusquam icipias consulto, et ubi con- 
sulueris mature facto opus est. 

(b) Tum Catilina polliceri tabulas novas, proscrip- 
tionem locupletium, magistratus, sacerdotia, rapinas, 
alia omnia quae bellum atque lubido victorum fert. 


(c) Compertum ego habeo, milites, verba virtutem 





non addere, neque ex ignavo strenuum neque fortem 
ex timido exercitum oratione imperatoris fieri. Quanta 
culusque animo audacia natura aut moribus inest, 
tanta in bello patere solet: quem neque gloria neque 
pericula excitant, nequiquam hortere: timor animi 
auribus obficit. 

(d) Sed ea malo dicere, quae maiores nostri contra 
lubidinem animi sui recte atque ordine fecere. Bello 
Macedonico, quod cum rege Perse- gessimus, Rhodiorum 
civitas magna atque magnifica, quae populi Romani 
opibus creverat, infida atque advorsa nobis fuit. Sed 
postquam bello confecto de Rhodiis consultum est, 





maiores nostri, ne quis divitiarum magis quam iniuriae 
causa bellum inceptum diceret, impunitos eos dimisere. 
2. (a) To what speakers does Sallust attribute the 
words in the last two extracts? 
(b) Write brief notes on: pecuniae repetundae, 
quaestor pro praetore, senati decretum, ex libris 


Sibyllinis, pedibus in sententiam’ Ti. Neronis iturum se 
dixerat. 





— 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE AND HISTORY. 
FIRST YEAR. 
LATIN PROSE AND TRANSLATION AT SIGHT. 
FRIDAY, APRIL 3RD, 1903 :— AFTERNOON, 2 TO 4.30. 
N.B.—A and B to be sent up in different books. 
A.—LATIN COMPOSITION. 
Translate :— 


(a) The Romans could not be persuaded to ask 
Caesar to attack the camp. 

(b) Having remained at Miletus for three years, 
he returned to Athens; his brother lives at Puteoli. 

(c) He often asks me why I did. not go with you 
to the city. 

(d) Will you assist me or not? 

(e) Do not spare the citizens. 

(7) He had departed from the camp in order to set 
out for Rome on the following day. 

(g) He returned to the city for, the purpose of 
praising the citizens. 


(h) Having arrived at Syracuse he promised that 
reinforcements should be sent. 


({) He said that his son had been injured (noceo). 
(k) He repents of his crime. 
(1) Seizing a sword he defended his master. 
(m) After saying (loquor) this he became silent 
(conticesco). 
- (n) Caesar ought to command (impero) the sold- 
iers to advance as quickly as possible. 


(0) This will be a proof (documentum) of 


valour. 
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« 


- - 


‘s 
B.—TRANSLATION AT SIGHT. 

1. Multa exstant facete ab eo dicta. Cum Lentulum, 
generum suum, exiguae staturae hominem, vidisset 
longo gladio accinctum, “Quis,” inquit, “generum 
meum ad gladium adligavit?” 

Matrona quaedam, iuniorem se quam erat simulans, 
dictitabat se triginta tantum annos habere; cui Cicero, 
“Verum est,’ inquit, “nam hoc viginti annos audio.” 

Caesar. altero consule mortuo die Decembris ultima, 
Caninium consulem hora septima in reliquam diei par- 
tem renuntiaverat; quem cum plerique irent salutatum 
de more, ‘“Festinemus,” inquit Cicero, “priusquam 
abeat magistratu.” De eodem Caninio, scripsit Cicero: 
“Fuit mirifica vigilantia Caninius, qui toto suo constu- 


se 


latu somnum non viderit.” 

2. Lenis adhuc somnus placidis Erysichthona penmnis 
mulcebat: petit ille dapes sub imagine somni, 
oraque vana movet dentemque in dente fatigat 
exercetque cibo delusum guttur inani, 
proque epulis teneras nequicquam devorat auras 
ut vero est expulsa quies, furit ardor edendi, 
perque avidas fauces immensaque viscera regnat. 
nec mora: quod pontus, quod terra, quod educat 

aer, 
poscit; et appositis queritur ieiunia mensis, 
inque epulis epulas quaerit; quodque urbibus esse, 
quodque satis populo poterat, non sufficit uni. 


FIRST YEAR. 
ROMAN HISTORY. 
Fripay, APRIL 3RD, 1903 :—AFTERNOON, 4.30 TO 5.15. 
N.B.—Brevity should be studted. 
1. Explain the following terms :—dictator, praetor, 


tribunus plebis, concilium plebis, comitia centuriata, 
populus, plebs. 
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2. Where are the following and with what events are 
they connected :—Mylae, Panormus, Metaurus, Sagun- 
tum, Cannae, Trasumene, Luceria, Demetrias, Pydna? 
Add dates where you can. 

3. Write two or three lines on each of the following: 
—Antiochus Magnus, M. Fulvius Nobilior, Elder Cato, 
Philopoemen, Popilius Laenas, Flamininus, Aemilius 
Paulus, Mummius. 


SECOND YEAR. 
LATIN. 
FRIDAY, APRIL 3RD, 1903 :— MorNING, O°TO 12; 
Livy Bka i. 
A, B, C and D to be written in separate books. 
A, 


I. Translate with notes on the words printed in 
italics : 

(a2) Cum hostes adessent, pro se quisque in urbem 
ex agris demigrant, urbem ipsam saepiunt praesidiis. 
Alia muris, alia Tiberi obiecto videbantur tuta. Pons 
sublicius iter paene hostibus dedit, ni unus vir fuisset 
Horatius Cocles: id munimentum illo die fortuna urbis 
Romanae habuit. 

(b) Tum vero plebs incerta qualis habitura con- 
sules esset, coetus nocturnos, pars Esquiliis pars in 
Aventino, fecere, ne in foro subitis trepidaret consiliis 
et omnia temere ac fortuito ageret. Kam rem con- 
sulis rati, ut erat, perniciosam, ad patres deferunt, sed 
delatam consulere ordine non licuit. 


B, 


3. Translate’: 

Certatum eo quoque anno cum tribunis est. Vana 
lex vanique legis auctores iactando inritum munus 
facti. Fabium inde nomen ingens post tres continuos 
consultatus unoque velut tenore omnes expertos tri- 
buniciis certaminibus habitum. Itaque ut bene locatus 
mansit in ea familia aliquamdiu honos. Bellum inde 
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Veiens initum: et Volsci rebellarunt. Sed ad bella 
externa prope supererant vires abutebanturque iis inter 
semet ipsos certando. 

4. Translate, with explanatory notes: 

(a) Optabitis, me dius fidius, propediem ut mei simi- 
les Romana plebs patronos habeat. 

(b) In exeuntem e curia impetus factus esset, ni 
peropportune tribuni diem dixissent. 

(c) Signa referunt, maestique—crederes victos— 
exsecrantes navatayt ab equite operam redeunt in castra, 

(qd) Matura res erat, tergiversantur tamen. 

5. Translate: 

Varia fortuna belli atroci discordia domi forisque 
annum exactum insignem maxime comitia tributa 
efficiunt, res maior victoria suscepti certaminis quam 
usu: Plus enim dignitatis comitiis ipsis detractum est 
patribus ex concilio submovendis, quam virium aut 
plebi additum est aut demptum patribus. 

II. Horace, SELECTED ODES, 
a 
I. Translate: 

(a) Crescit occulto velut arbor aevo 
Fama Marcelli; micat inter omnes 
lulium sidus velut inter ignes 

Luna minores. 
(b) Destrictus ensis cui super impia 
Cervice pendet, non Siculae dapes 
Dulcem elaborabunt saporem, 
Non avium citharaeque cantus 
Somnum reducent. Somnius agrestium 
Lenis virorum non humiles domos 
Fastidit umbrosamque ripam 
Non Zephyris agitata tempe. 

(c) Ut mater iuvenem, quem Notus invido 
Flatu Carpathii trans maris aequora 
Cunctantem spatio longius annuo 

‘ Dulci distinet a domo, 
Votis ominibusque et precibus vocat, 
‘Curvo nec faciem litore dimovet : 
Sic desideriis icta fidelibus . 
Quaerit patria Caesarem. 
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(dq) Nos manet Oceanus circumvagus; arva beata 
Petamus, arva divites et msulas, 
Reddit ubi Cererem tellus inarata quotannis 
Et imputata floret usque vinea., 
Mella cava manant ex ilice, montibus altis 
levis crepante lympha desilit pede. 
2. (a) Write brief notes on italicized words. 

(0) Give the scheme of the metre in which each of 
the various extracts is written. 

(c) Remark on the common characteristics which 
unite the six odes with which the third book opens, 
and show by internal evidence the time of their com- 
Position. 

III. Virerir, Aeneid, VIT., VIII, 
D. 
1. Translate :— 

(a) Mittitur et magni Venulus Diomedis ad urbem, 
qui petat auxilium et Latio consistere Teucros 
advectum Aenean classi victosque Penates 
inferre et fatis regem se dicere posci 
edoceat, multasque viro se adiungere gentes 
Dardanio et late Latio increbrescere nomen; 
quid struat his coeptis, quem si Fortuna sequa- 

tur 
eventum pugnae cupiat, manifestius ipsi 
quam Turno regi aut regi adparere Latino. 
Explain the construction of struat and apparere; 1.é., 
what verbs do the sentences in which they respectively 
stand depend upon? 

(6) Quanta per Idaeos saevis effusa Mycenis 
tempestas ierit campos quibus actus uterque 
Kuropae atque Asiae fatis concurrerit orbis 
audit et si quem tellus extrema refuso 
submovet Oceano, et si quem extenta ptagarum 
quattuor in medio dirimit plaga solis iniqui. 

2. Translate, adding where necessary a brief note on 
the grammar or allusion:— 

(a) Proxima Circaeae raduntur litora terrae. 

(b) Fata per Aeneae iuro dextramque potentem 
sive fide seu quis bello est expertus et armis. 

State carefully what this latter sentence depends 
upon. 
ll 
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(c) Idem Atlas generat caeli qui sidera tollit. 
a penitus vi terra dehiscens 


(d) Non secus ac si qu 
egna recludat 


infernas reseret sedes et fr 
pallida. 
(e) Te filia Neret 
te potuit lacrimis Tithonia flectere coniunx. 
What are the two allusions here? 

(f) Ille inter caedem Rutulorum elapsus in agros 

confugere et Turni defendier hospitis armis. 

A note on the form defendier. 

(g) Hoc tune ignipotens caelo descendit ab alto. 
A note on any peculiar grammatical form. 

(h) Tanta mole viri turritis puppibus instant. 
3. Quote any lines you can remember—not more 
than 5—of any one of the following: (a) The story of 
Hippolytus, (b) the story of Hercules and Cacus, (¢) 
the description of the arms of Vulcan. 


SECOND YEAR. 
LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION, AND TRANS- 
LATION AT SIGHT. 
Fripay, APRIL 3RD, 1903 :— AFTERNOON, 2 TO 4.30. 
Write I. and II. in separate books. 
I. Latin Prose COMPOSITION. 


Then King Tarquinius sent to Rome, to ask for all 
the goods that had belonged to him; and the senate 
after a while decreed that the goods should be given 
back. But those whom he had sent to Rome to ask 
for his goods, had meetings with many young men of 
noble birth, and a plot was laid to bring back the king. 
Now a slave happened to overhear them talking to- 
gether, and when he knew that the letters were to be 
given to the messengers of T'arquinius, he told all that 
he had heard to the consuls. Then they came and 
seized the young men and their letters, and so the 
plot was broken up. ARNOLD. | 
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I]. TRANSLATION. AT SIGHT. 


(a) lum equitem. aiebant sex dierum _ spatio 
transcurrisse longitudinem Italiae, et eo die cum Has- 
drubale in Gallia signis collatis pugnasse, quo eum 
castra adversus sese in Apulia posita habere Hannibal 
credidisset. Nomen Neronis satis fuisse ad continen- 
dum in castris Hannibalem; Hasdrubalem vero qua 
alia fe quam adventu eius obrutum atque exstinctum 
esse? itaque iret alter consul sublimis curru multiugis, 
si vellet, equis; uno equo per urbem verum triump hum 
vehi Neronemque, etiam si pedes incedat, vel parta eo 
bello vel spreta eo triumpho gloria memorabilem fore. 


(b) Aesopo quidam scripta recitarat mala, 
in quis inepte multum se iactaverat. 
scire ergo cupiens quidnam sentiret senex 
“numquid tibi’ inquit “visus sum super rbior? 
haud vana nobis ingeni fiducia est ?” 
confectus ille pessimo volumine 
“ego” inquit “quod te laudas vehementer probo, 
namque hoc ab alio numquam continget tibi.” 


SECOND YEAR. 
ROMAN HISTORY AND QUINTILIAN. 


Fripay, APRIL 3RD, 1903 :—AFTERNOON, 4.30 TO 5.30: 


I. Roman History. (B.C. 133-31). 

Write upon any three of the following subjects: 

1. The causes of the civil troubles at the beginning of 
tis period. 

2. The war with the Cimbri and Teutones (B.€.. 
113-101). 

3. Chief events from B. C. 79 to B. C. 72. 

4. The banishment of Cicero. 


II. QUINTILIAN X., §§ 37-131. 


(Not more than three questions to be attempted.) 


I. Briefly describe the character of Pindar’s poetry. 
Add a short note tracing the connection between the. 
lvric poetry of Greece and Roman lyric poetry. 
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2, What type of literary composition ts represented 
by Theocritus? Can you say anything of its later his- 
tory? 

3. Write a short note on each of the following :— 
T'yrtaeus, Menander, Isocrates, Lucan, Seneca, Asinius 
Pollio. 

4. How does Quintilian classify Roman poetry? 
Mention names in connection with each branch of his 
classification? 

s. What does Quintilian say of Roman satire, and 


now dO you explain his statement: 


THIRD YEAR. 
LATIN. 

PLINY AND LUCRETIUS. 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL I5TH, 1903:—MORNING, 9 TO 12. 
(Write A and B in separate books.) 

A. 


1. Translate :-- 

(a2) Quo modo te veteres Marsi tui? quo modo 
emptio nova? Placent agri, postquam tui facti sunt? 
Rarum id quidem: nihil enim aeque gratum est adeptis 
quam concupiscentibus. Me praedia materna parum 
commode tractant, delectant tamen ut materna, et 
alioqui longa patientia occalut. Habent hune finem 
adsiduae querellae quod queri pudet. Vale. 

2. Translate with explanatory notes: 

(a) Ecce tibi Regulus ‘quaero inquit, Secunde, 
quid de Modesto sentias.’ 

(b) O mare, o litus, verum secretumque povioove, 
quam multa invenitis, quam multa dictatis ! 

(c) Mirum est quam singulis diebus in urbe ratio 
aut constet auit constare videatur, pluribus junctisque 
non constet. Nam si quem interroges ‘hodie quid 
egisti?’ respondeat ‘officio togae virilis interfui, spon- 
salia aut nuptias frequentavi, ille me ad signandum 
testamentum, ille in advocationem, ille in consilium 
rogavit.’ 
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(d) Circumtulit oculos et ‘cur’ inquit ‘me putas al 


hos tantos dolores tam diu sustinere? ut scilicet ist 

lairont vel uno die supersum.’ Dedisses huic animo 

par corpus, fecisset quod optabat. Adfuit tamen deus 

voto, cuius ille compos, ut iam securus liberque mori- 
turus, multa illa vitae sed minora retinacula abrupit. 

3. Write brief notes on: (a) relegatio: (b) the court 

* of the centumviri; (c) flamen Augustalis; (d) xystus: 


(e) tutor relictus: (f) Pliny’s style. a 

4. Give the substance of Pliny’s remarks on the death “Hl 
Virginius Rufus (Ep. II., 1.). 
B. 


(Candidates are requested to answer questions 3 and 4 before 
attempting I and 2 and 2 before attempting 1.) 


I. Translate *— 


Assem para et accipe auream fabulam, fabulas immo: 
nam me priorum nova admonuit nec refert a qua po- 


tissimum incipiam. Verania Pisonis graviter iacebat Re 
huius dico Pisonis quem Galba adoptavit. Ad hance , ; 


Regulus venit. Primum impudentiam hominis qui vene- } 
rit ad aegram cuius marito inmicissimus ipsi invisissimus 


fuerat. Esto si venit tantum; at ille etiam proximus if 
toro sedit, quo die qua hora nata esset interrogavit. at 
Ubi audiit, componit vultum, intendit oculos, movet at 
labra, agitat digitos, computat; nihil; ut diu miseram ml} 


expectatione suspendit, ‘habes’ inquit ‘climactericum 
tempus sed evades,’ 


2. Translate :-— 


Cuius ego ingressus vestigia dum rationes 
persequor ac doceo dictis quo quaeque creata 
foedere sint in eo quam sit durare necessum 
nec validas valeant aevi rescindere leges, 

quo genere in primis animi natura reperta est 
nativo primum consistere corpore creta 

nec posse incolumis magnum durare per aevum 
sed simulacra solere in somnis fallere mentem, 
cernere cum videamur eum quem vita relinquit, 
quod superest, nunc huc rationis detulit ordo, 
ut mihi mortali consistere corpore mundum 
nativumque simul ratio reddunda sit esse; 
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et quibus ille modis congressus materiat 

fundarit terram caelum mare sidera solem 

lunaique globum; tum quae tellure animantes 

extiterint et quae nullo sint tempore natae. 
3. Translate, adding a word of comment where ne- 
cessary :— 

(a) Inde boves Lucas turrito corpore taetras 
anguimanus belli docuerunt volnera Poent 
sufferre. 

(b) Nam fovea atque igni prius est venarier ortum 
quam saepire plagis saltum canibusque ciere. 

(c) Ne quid ab admissum foede dictumve superbe 
poenarum grave sit solvendi tempus adultum., 

(d) Protraxe. 

(ec) Proinde sine incassum defessi sanguine sudent. 

(f) Corde vigebant. 

(g) Viva videns vivo sepeliri viscera busto. 

(h) Saetigerisque pares subus silvestria membra. 

What other reading is there? 

(i) Ut propagando possint procudere saecla. 

(k) Quidquid id est nilo fertur maiore figura 
quam nostris oculis qua cernimus esse videtur. 

(1) Quo volvenda micant aeterni sidera mundi. 

(m) Omne genus de principiis. 

(n) Omnimodis. 

(0) Inde suum per iter recreavit cuncta gubernans. 

(p) Sicut summarum summa est. What is the 

‘Summarum summa?’ 
(q) Denique iam tuere hoc. 
(r) Quare proporro sibi cumque senescere credas. 
What other readings are found? 

(s) Nam primum quicquid fulgoris disperit et 
quocunque accidit. 

(t) Privas mutatur in horas. 

(w) Denique non armis opus est non moenibus altis 
qui sua tutentur. 

(x) Notities divis hominum unde est insita primum 
quid vellent facere ut scirent animoque viderent? 

(y) Propter Atlanteum litus pelageque sonora. 

3. Either draw a map showing the division of Asia 
Minor into provinces in the 1st century A. D. or say 
a few words on the MSS. and editors of Lucretius. 
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THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS. 4 

LATIN. My 

TACITUS, HISTORIES, BE. T. | 

ae at 

FripAy, APRIL I7TH, 1903 :—MORNING, 10.30 TO 12. a 
1. Translate: i 
(a) Nec diutius Galba cunctatus speciosiora sua- | 
dentibus accessit. Praemissus tamen in castra Piso Pd) 
ut iuvenis magno nomine recenti favore et infensus aly 


Tito Vinio, seu quia erat, seu quia irati ita volebant; 
et facilius de odio creditur. 

(b) Curam navium Moschus libertus retinebat ad 
adservandam honestiorum fidem immutatus. Peditum at 
equitumque copiis Marius Celsus, Annius Gallus rec- i 
tores destinati. Sed plurima fides Licinio Proculo 
praetorii praefecto. Is urbanae militiae impiger, bel- 
lorum insolens, auctoritatem Paulini, vigorem Celsi, 
maturitatem Galli, ut cuique erat, criminando, quod 
facillimum factu est, pravus et callidus bonos et mo- 
destos anteibat. 


2. Translate, with explanatory notes: | 
(a) Si inmensum imperi corpus stare ac librari sine ; 4 
rectore posset, dignus eram a quo res publica inciperet: a 
nunc eo necessitatis iam pridem ventum est, ut nec ‘veld 
mea senectus conferre plus populo Romano _ posset 
quam bonum successorem nec tua plus iuventa quam 
bonum principem. Sub Tiberio et Gaio et Claudio 
unius familiae quasi hereditas fuimus: loco libertatis 
erit quod eligi coepimus, et finita Iuliorum Claudiorum- 
que aeHi6 optimum quemque adoptio inveniet. 

(b) Repetundarum criminibus sub Claudio ac 
Nerone ceciderant: placuit ignoscentibus verso nomine, 
quod avaritia fuerat, videri maiestatem, cuius tum odio 
etiam bonae leges peribant. 


3. Translate, with brief notes on italicised words: 
Opus adgredior opimum casibus, atrox praeliis, 
discors seditionibus, ipsa etiam pace saevom. Quattuor 
principes ferro interempti: trina bella civilia, plura ex- 
ferna ac pernuxta. Iam vero Italia novis cladibus 
vel post longam saeculorum seriem repetitis afflicta: 
haustae aut obrutae urbes, fecundissima Campaniae ora. 
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4. Define the following words or phrases: procura- 
tor; praefectus legionis; principia castrorum; potentia, 
potestas, principatus; basilicae; precarium seni impe- 
rium; delatores. 

5. What were the sources of information on which 
Tacitus must have drawn. in the composition. of his 
Histories ? 


THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS. 

LATIN COMPOSITION AND UNSEEN. 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL I5TH, 1903 :—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 5. 
(A and B to be sent up in separate books.) 
A.—LATIN” PROSE. 


As soon as news was brought that the troops were 
coming the Emperor went out of the city to meet 
them, and having mounted a throne which had been 
placed outside the gates, delivered a_ short speech 
to the soldiers. He said that they knew what his own 
feelings were towards those who had fought in his 
cause and whose labours he himself had shared; and 
that while he lived, the honour which they had deserved 
would be theirs; but he asked them to remember that 
his life was uncertain and to obey another ruler who- 
ever he might be, as faithfully as they Had obeyed him 
for their own and their countrys sake, Let them be 
faithful to their country ; let them put her welfare above 
the interests of any party or leader whatever, so as 
not to bring upon their fellow-citizens the miseries of 
civil war. 

3.—TRANSLATION AT SIGHT. 


STORM OF CREMONA. 


Incipere obpugnationem fesso per diem noctemque 
exercitu arduum et nullo iuxta subsidio anceps: sin 
Bedriacum redirent, intolerandus tam longi itineris 
labor et victoria ad inritum revolvebatur: munire cas- 
tra, id quoque propinquis hostibus formidolosum, ne 
dispersos et opus molientes subita eruptione turbarent. 
quae super cuncta terrebat ipsorum miles periculi quam 
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morae patientior: quipne ingrata quae tuta, ex temeri- 
tate spes; omnisque caedes et vulnera et sanguis 
aviditate praedae pensabantur. 

Huc inclinavit Antonius cingique valum corona 
iussit. primo sagittis saxisque eminus certabant, maiore 
Flavianorum pernicie, in quos tela desuper librabantur; 
mox vallum portasque legionibus attribuit, ut discretus 
labor fortes ignavosque distingueret atque ipsa con- 
tentione decoris accenderentur. proxima Bedriacensi 
viae tertiani septimanique sumpsere, dexteriora valli 
octava ac septima Claudiana; tertiadecumanos ad 
Brixianam portam impetus tulit. paulum inde morae, 
dum ex proximis agris ligones, dolabras, et alii falces 
scalasque convectant: tum elatis super capita scutis 
densa testudine succedunt. Romanae utrimque artes: 
pondera saxorum Vitelliani provolvunt, disiectam flui- 
fantemque testudinem lanceis contisque scrutantur, 
donec soluta compage scutorum exsangues aut laceros 
prosternerent multa cum strage. 
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THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS ‘1 
Fripay, APRIL 17TH, 1903:—MoRNING, 9 TO 10.30. ii 


ROMAN HISTORY—THE LAST CENTURY OF 
EHE REPUBLIC. 

I. How far did the legislation of Gaius Gracchus re- | 3 if 
semble, and in what respects did it differ f-om, that of 
his brother Tiberius? 

2. Sketch the subsequent history of the Tribunate at 
Rome. 

3. Describe the Sullan constitution. To what causes 
do you attribute its overthrow ? 


4. Give a brief account of the state of parties at Rome 
at the time of Cicero’s entrance on political life. 


eat 


5. What led to the civil war between Caesar and Hi 
Pompeius ? . a 
6. Trace the steps by which Octavianus rose to aa | 
supreme power. How far is it true to say that his rule st aN 
Was a masked despotism ? pict 
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iFACULTY OF ARTS. 
FIRST YEAR. 
LATIN (HONOURS). 
SPECIAL PAPER. 





TING, 9 TO 12, 
A.—GRAMMAR. 

Translate :-— 

(a) i was folly to hope, effrontery to urge. 

(Db) few pence. 

(c) ae 1ere in the world are we? 

(d) Prayer to the gods. 

(ec) And I shall never forget that night. 

(f) With no auspices or favourable sacrifice. 

‘ | care not a straw. 

(h) More than seven hundred were taken. 

(1) To form an alliance. 

(k) Where can I get a stone? 

(1) Whose surname was Africanus. 

(m) He thought nobody a man in comparison with 


himself. 


her 


(1) Good heavens! 
(0) Looking cruelly. 
(p) Nor did the wiles of Juno escape the notice of 


brother. 


Translate the following and comment on the use 


of the cases :— 


1. Translate idiomatically: 


(a) Animi pendeo. 

(b) Neque cernitur ulli. 

(c) Proxime deos accessit Clodius. 
(d) Quid tibi hanc ‘tactio est? 

(ec) Virile secus. 

(f) Ollam denariorum implere. 
(7) Postridie. 

(h) Ut a Mutina discederet. 

(1) Tota Sicilia (Abl.). 


(k) Excessus e vita. 


B.—TRANSLATION. 





(a) But Rome never produced a succession of not- 


able historians; because the more ability a Roman dis- 
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played the more busily he was engaged in active 


prises. 


(0) 


to be the fact that in time of war it was more 
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enter- 


The most convincing proof of this I consider 
frequently 


found necessary to punish those who had attacked the 


enemy without orders than those 


who had committed 


the crime of abandoning their post or retreating before 
an onslaught of the enemy. 


(c) 


and all other virtues: 
cruelty, 


(d) 


loss of 


For avarice proved fatal to loyalty, honesty 
in their place it introduced pride 
irreligion and unbounded venality. 

> F : 

lo my much belauded consulship I owe the 


brother and children, country and happiness, 


and I can only hope that you in your turn have suffered 
nothing worse than the loss of me. 


(e) 


all the political news, 


I want you to write me a long letter containing 
for | shall always regard you as 


my most reliable source of information. 


(f) 


For these reasons, although it was a great trial 


to me not to have seen you, nevertheless it would have 
caused us greater pain to have met and still more to 
have separated. 


C.—VircGit, Buco.tics. 


I. Translate :-— 


(2) 


(0) 


Tum Phaethontiadas musco circumdat amarae 
corticis atque solo proceras erigit alnos. 

tum canit errantem Permessi ad flumina Gallum 
Aonas in montes ut duxerit una sonorum 
utque viro Phoebi chorus adsurrexerit omnis: 
ut Linus haec illi divino carmine pastor 
floribus atque apio crines ornatus amaro 
dixerit : hos tibi dant calamos, en accipe, Musae, 
Ascraeo quos ante seni, quibus ille solebat 
cantando rigidas deducere montibus ornos. 
Teque adeo. decus hoc aevi, te Consule, inibit, 
Pollio et incipient magni procedere menses ; 
te duce si qua manent sceleris vestigia nostri 
inrita perpetua solvent formidine terras. 

ille deum vitam accipiet divisque videbit 
permixtos heroas et ipse videbitur illis 
pacatumque reget patriis virtutibus orbem. 

at tibi prima, puer, nullo munuscula cultu 
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errantes hederas passim cum baccare tellus 
mixtaque ridenti colocasia fundet acantho. 
2. What do you know of the Phaethontiades, Senex 
Ascraeus, Pollio? 
3. Ouote not more than 10 consecutive lines from 


the Bucolics of Virgil. 


THIRD YEAR. 
CLASSICAL HONOURS. 
LATIN. 
PRIVATE READINGS. 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 8TH, 1903 :—MORNING, 9 TO 12. 
A.—VIRGIL AND SALLUST. 


1. Translate, with explanatory notes: 
(a) Virgil, Aeneid, Bk. VI., vs. 724-735. 
(6) Sallust, Catiline, ch. 20, §§ 11, 12; ch. 51, 


i) 


4, 5. 

2. Write down a few lines, commencing with excudent 
alu, in which Virgil compares the Roman destiny with 
the Greek. 

3. Mention at least three passages in the sixth book 
of the Aeneid which have been suggested by the 
eleventh book of the Odyssey. 

4. Write notes, grammatical and general, on the 
following passages: 

(a) torva tuentem lenibat animum. 
(>) Viden’ ut geminae stant vertice cristae, 
Kt pater ipse suo superum iam signat honore? 
(c) Aspice ut insignis spoliis Marcellus opimis 
Ingreditur ! 
(d) Quaesitor Minos urnam movet. 
(e) quisque suos patimur manes. 

_ (7) Ea potestas per senatum more Romano ma- 
gistratul maxuma permittitur, exercitum parare, bel- 
lum serere, coercere omnibus modis sociis atque 
civis, domi militiaeque imperium atque iudicium sum- 
mum habere; aliter sine populi iussi nullius earum re- 
rum consuli ius est. (Also translate), 
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5. What is Quintilian’s estimate of Sallust as an 
historian ? 
Describe the main characteristics of Sallust’s style. 


B. 





HORACE AND CICERO. 
Translate, adding a brief note where required :— 


I. (a) Non possis oculo quantum contendere Lyn- 
ceus: 
non tamen idcirco contemnas lippus inungi; 
nec quia desperes invicti membra Glyconis, 
nodosa corpus nolis prohibere cheragra. 
(b) Nam cur 
quae laedunt oculum festinas demere: si quid 
est animum differs curandi tempus in annum? 
(c) Non tu corpus eras sine pectore. 
To whom is this addressed? & 
(d) ‘Tu quotus esse velis rescribe et rebus omissis 
atria servantem postico falle clientem. 
(e) Caerite cera 
digni. 
(7) Quinque dies tibi pollicitus me rure futurum 
sextilem totum mendax desideror. atqui 
si me vivere vis recteque videre valentem 
quam mihi das aegro dabis aegrotare timenti 
Maecenas veniam, dum ficus prima calorque 
designatorem decorat lictoribus atris 
dum pueris omnis pater et matercula pallet 
officiosaque sedulitas et opella forensis 
adducit febres et testamenta resignat. 
(g) Smyrna quid et Colophon? maiora minorane 
fama? 
(i) Pernicies et tempestas barathrumque macelli. 
(1) Qui melior servo qui liberior sit avarus 
in triviis fixum cum se demittit ob assem 
non video. 
(Rk) Aut tineas pasces taciturnus inertes 
aut fugies Uticam aut vinctus mitteris Ilerdam. 
2. (e) Ut fueris dignior quam Plancius—de quo Ipso 
tecum ita contendam paulo post ut conservem digni- 
tatem tuam—sed ut fueris dignior, non competitor a 


quo es victus sed populus a quo es praeteritus in culpa 
est. 
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(b) Quare noli me ad contentionem vestrum vocare 
Laterensis. . 

(c) Deinde tui municipes sunt illi quidem splendi- 
dissimi homines sed tamen pauci, si quidem cum Atina- 
tibus conferantur. 

(d) Vitia me hercule Cn. Plancii res eae de quibus 
dixi tegere potuerunt ne tu in ea vita de qua iam dicam 
tot et tanta adiumenta huic honori fuisse mirere. 

(ce) O adulescentiam traductam eleganter, cui qui- 
dem cum quod licuerit obiciatur tamen id ipsum 
falsum reperiatur. | 

(f) Quae obtinebatur a C. Vergilio quocum me 
uno vel maxime cum vetustas tum amicitia cum met 
fratris conlegia tum rei publicae causa sociarat. 

THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS. 
CLASSICAL HONOURS. 
LATIN—TRANSLATION AT SIGHT. 

TuEspDAy, APRIL 7TH, 1903:—MORNING, 9 TO 12. 

Translate: 

(1) Oraque magnanimum spirantia paene virorum 
In rostris iacuere suis: sed enim abstulit omnis, 
Tamquam sola foret, rapti Ciceronis imago. 
Tune redeunt animis ingentia consulis acta 
lurataeque manus deprensaque foedera noxae 
Patriciumque nefas extinctum: poena Cethegi 
Deiectusque redit votis Catilina nefandis. 

Quid favor aut coetus, pleni quid honoribus anni 

Profuerant? sacris exculta quid artibus aetas? 

Abstulit una dies aevi decus, ictaque luctu 

Conticuit Latiae tristis facundia linguae. 

Unica sollicitis quondam tutela salusque, 

Egregium semper patriae caput, ille senatus 

Vindex, ille fori, legzum ritusque togaeque, 

Publica vox saevis acternum obmutuit armis. 

Informes voltus sparsamque cruore nefando 

Canitiem sacrasque manus operumque ministras: 

Tantorum pedibus civis proiecta superbis 


Proculcavit ovans nec lubrica fata deosque 
Respexit. Nullo luet hoc Antonius aevo 
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Hoc nec in Emathio mitis victoria Perse, 

Nec te, dive Syphax, non fecit in hoste Philippo; af], 
Inque triumphato ludibria cuncta lugurtha a 
Atuerant, nostraeque cadens ferus Hannibal irae PAE) 


Membra tamen Stygias tulit inviolata sub umbras. 


(2) Verum opinaris: destringor centumviralibus 
causis, quae me exercent magis quam delectant. Sunt 
enim pleraec que parvae et éxilis: raro incidit vel per- 
sonarum claritate vel negotii magnitudine insignis. 

Ad hoc pauci cum quibus iuvet dicere: ceteri audaces 

atque etiam magna ex parte adulescentuli obscuri ad 

declamandum huc transierunt, tam inreverenter et 

temere ut mihi Atilius noster expresse dixisse videatur 

sic in foro pueros a centumviralibus causis auspicari 

ut ab Homero in scholis. Nam hic quoque ut illic pri- 

mum coepit esse quod maximum est. At Hercule 

ante memoriam meam (ita maiores natu solent 

dicere) ne nobilissimis quidem adulescentibus locus erat 

nisi aliquo consulari producente: tanta veneratione 

pulcherrimum opus colebatur. Nunc refractis pudoris 

et reverentiae claustris omnia patent omnibus, nec in- | 
ducuntur sed inrumpunt. Sequuntur auditores actori- 

bus similes, conducti et redempti: manceps convenitur : | 
in media basilia tam palam sportulae quam in triclinio 

dantur: ex iudicio in iudicium pari mercede transitur. 

(3) Dictum,; iudices, est de decumano frumento, dic- i 
tum de empto, extremum reliquum est de aestimato, 
quod quum magnitudine pecuniae tum iniuriae genere 
quemvis debet commovere, tum vero eo magis, quod 
ad hoe crimen non ingeniosa aliqua defensio, sed im- 
probissima confessio comparatur. Nam quum ex 
senatus consulto et ex legibus frumentum in cellam et 
sumere liceret, idque frumentum  senatus. ita aesti- 
masset, quaternis HS tritici modium, binis hordeti, iste 
numero ad summam tritici adiecto tritici modios sin- 
gulos cum aratoribus ternis denariis aestimavit. Non 
est in hoc crimen, Hortensi, ne forte ad hoc meditere, 
multos saepe viros bonos, fortes et innocentes, cum 
aratoribus et cum civitatibus frumentum, in cellam 
quod sumi oporteret, aestimasse et pecuniam pro fru- 
mento abstulisse. Scio quid soleat fieri, scio quid 
liceat. Nihil quod ante fuerit in consuetudine bono- 
rum, nunc in istius facto reprehenditur. 
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(4) Optima nutricum nostris Lupa Martia rebus, 
Qualia creverunt moenia lacte tuo! 
Moenia namque pio conor disponere versu: 
fleu mihi, quod nostro est parvus in ore sonus! 
Sed tamen exiguo quodcunque e pectore rivi 
Fluxerit, hoc patriae serviet omne meae. 
Hknnius hirsuta cingat sua dicta corona: 
Mi tolia ex hedera porrige, Bacche, tua, 
Ut nostris tun cage superbiat Umbria libris, 
Umbria Ros ani patria Callimachi. 
Scandentes si quis cernet de vallibus arces, 
Ingenio muros aestimet ille meo. 
Koma fave, tibi surgit opus: date candida cives 
Omina, et inceptis dextera cantet avis. 


las meus ad metas sudet oportet equus. 
(5) Nec cogitandi, Sparse, nec quiescendi 
In urbe locus est pauperi. Negant vitam 
ludimagistri mane, nocte pistores, 
Aerariorum marculi die toto. 





Hine otiosus sordidam quatit mensam 
Neroniana nummularius massa: 

[line ners malleator Hispanae 
Tritum nitenti fuste verberat saxum. 
Nec turba cessat entheata Bellonae, 
Nec fasciato naufragus loquax trunco, 
A matre doctus nec rogare Iudaeus. 
Nec sulphuratae lippus institor mercis. 
Numerare pigri damna qui potest somni, 
Dicet quot aera verberent manus urbis, 
Cum secta Colcho Luna vapulat rhombo. 


THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS. 
CLASSICAL HONOURS 
LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 
Monpay, Aprit 6TH, 1903:—Morninc, Q TO 12 
re 


IT am charged with being an American. If warm 
affection towards those over whom JI claim any share 
of authority be a crime, T am guilty of this charge. Brit 
I do assure you (and they who know me publicly ani 
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privately will bear witness to me) that if ever one man at) 
lived more jealous than another for the supremacy of an 
parliament and the rights of this imperial crown, it was ni 
myself. Many others, indeed, might be more knowing 
in the extent of the foundation of these rights; I do 
not pretend to be an antiquary, a lawyer, or qualified 
for the chair of professor in metaphysics. I never 
ventured to put your solid interests upon speculative 
grounds. My having constantly declined to do so has 


been attributed to my incapacity for such disquisitions ; i 
and I am inclined to believe it is partly the cause. [I : 
never shall be ashamed to confess that where I am He H 
ignorant I am diffident. I am. indeed, not very soli- a) 


citous to clear myself of this imputed incapacity; be- 
cause men, even less conversant than I am in this kind 
of subleties, and placed in stations to which T ought 
not to aspire, have, by the mere force of civil discretion, 
oiten conducted the affairs of great nations with dis- 
tinguished felicity and glory. 


But while superstition is thus the inevitable and there- 
fore the legitimate condition of an early civilization, 
the same causes that make it necessary render possible act 
the growth of political liberty. Neither the love of ot) 
freedom nor the capacity of self-government can exist fay 
in a great nation that is plunged in ignorance. Poli- ee 
tical liberty was in ancient times almost restricted to ra I 
cities like Athens and Rome, where public life, and art, th 
and all the intellectual influences that were con- Al 
Centrated in a great metropolis, could raise the people | it 
fo an exceptional elevation. In the middle ages ser- if 
vitude was mitigated by numerous admirable institu- : 
tions, most of which emanated from the Church; but fi 
the elements of self-government could only subsist in 
countries that were so small that the proceedings of 
the central government came under the immediate 
cognisance of the whole people. 
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THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS. 
CLASSICAL HONO (IRS—CICERO’S VERRINE 
C) RATIONS. 


AFTERNOON, 2 TO 5. 





THURSDAY, APRIL QTH, 1903: 
1. Translate :— 

(1) Itaque magnus ille defensor et amicus eius tibi 
suffragatur, me oppugnat; aperte ab iudicibus petit ut 
tu mihi anteponare, et ait hoc se honeste sine ulla in- 
vidia ac sine ulla offensione contendere. ‘Non enim’, 
inquit, ‘illud peto quod soleo, cum vehementius con- 
tendi, impetrare; reus ut absolvatur non peto, sed ut 
potius ab hoc quam ab illo accusetur, id peto. Da 
mihi hoc; concede quod facile est, quod honestum, 
quod non invidiosum; quod cum dederis, sine ullo tuo 
periculo, sine infamia illud dederis; ut is absolvatur 
cuius ego causa laboro.’ Et ait idem, ut aliquis metus 
adiunctus sit ad gratiam, certos esse in consilio quibus 
ostendi tabellas velit; id esse perfacile; non enim sin- 
gulos ferre sententias, sed universos constituere; cera- 
tam uni cuique tabellam dari cera legitima, non illa 
infami ac nefaria. Atque is non tam propter Verrem 
laborat quam quod eum minime res tota delectat; videt 
enim, si a pueris nobilibus, quos adhuc elusit, si a qua- 
druplatoribus, quos non sine causa contempsit semper 
ac pro nihilo putavit, accusandi voluntas ad viros fortes 
spectatosque homines translata sit, sese in iudictis 
diutius dominari non posse. 

(2) ‘Fecit fecerit’? quis umquam edixit isto modo? 
quis umquam eius rei fraudem aut periculum proposuit 
edicto quae neque post edictum reprehendi neque ante 
edictum provideri potuit? JIure, legibus, auctoritate 
omnium qui consulebantur, testamentum P. Annius 
fecerat non improbum, non inofficiosum, non inhu- 
manum: quodsi ita fecisset, tamen post illius mortem 
nihil de testamento illius novi iuris constitui oporteret. 
Voconia lex te videlicet delectabat. Imitatus esses 
ipsum illum Voconium, qui lege sua hereditatem ade- 
mit nulli neque virgini neque mulieri: sanxit in poste- 
rum, qui post eos censores census esset, ne quis here- 
dem virginem neve mulierem faceret. In lege Voconia 
non est ‘Fecit fecerit’, neque in ulla praeteritum tempus 
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reprehenditur nisi eius rei quae sua sponte scelerata et 
nefaria est ut, etiamsi lex non esset, magnopere vitanda 
fuerit. Atque in his ipsis rebus multa videmus ita 
Sancta esse legibus ut ante facta in iudicium non vocen- 
tur. 

(3) Videte maiorum diligentiam, qui nihildum 
etiam istius modi suspicabantur, verum tamen ea, quae 
parvis in rebus accidere poterant, providebant. Ne- 
minem, qui cum potestate aut legatione in provinciam 
esset profectus, tam amentem fore putaverunt, ut 
emeret argentum: dabatur enim de publico: ut vestem: 
pracbebatur enim legibus: mancipium putarunt, quo et 
omnes utimur et non praebetur a populo. Sanxerunt, 
ne Quis Emeret Nisi in Demortui Locum. S$} qui 
Romae esset demortuus? Immo, si quis ibidem. Non 
enim te instruere domum tuam voluerunt in provincia, 
sed illum usum provinciae supplere. 

(4) Urbem Syracusas maximam esse Graecarum,. 
pulcherrimam omnium, saepe audistis. Est, iudices,. 
ita, ut dicitur. Nam et situ est quum munito tum ex 
omni aditu, vel terra vel mari, praeclaro ad aspectum,, 
et portus habet prope in aedificatione aspectuque urbis. 
inclusos: qui quum diversos inter se aditus habeant, in 
exitu coniunguntur et confluunt. Eorum coniunctione 
Pars oppidi, quae appellatur Insula, mari disiuncta 
angusto, ponte rursus adiungitur et  continetur. 
Fa tanta est urbs, ut ex quattuor urbidus maximis 
constare dicatur: quarum una est ea, quam dixi, Insula, 
quae duobus portibus cincta, in utriusque portus ostium 
aditumque proiecta est, in qua domus est, quae Hieronis 
regis fuit, qua praetores uti solent. 

(5) Locutus erat liberius de istius improbitate atque 
nequitia. Quod isti simul ac renuntiatum est, hominem 
iubet Lilybaeum vadimonium Venerio servo promittere. 

romittit. Lilybaeum venitur. Cogere eum coepit, 
quum ageret nemo, nemo postularet, sponsionem 
[duorum] milium numum facere cum lictore suo, 
m Furtis Quaestum  Faceret. Recuperatores se de 
cohorte sua dicebat daturum. Servilius et recusare et 
deprecari, ne iniquis iudicibus, nullo adversario. iudj- 
sum capitis in se constitueretur. Haec quum max- 
ime loqueretur, sex lictores circumsistunt valentissimi 
et ad pulsandos verberandosque homines exercitatis-. 
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simi: caedunt acerrime virgis: denique proximus lictor, 
de quo iam saepe dixi, Sextius, converso baculo, oculos 
misero tundere vehementissime coepit. Itaque lle, 
quum sanguis os oculosque complesset, concidit: quum 
‘i nihilo minus iacenti latera tunderent, ut aliquando 
spondere se diceret. Sic ille adfectus illim tum pro 
mortuo sublatus perbrevi postea est mortuus. Iste 
autem homo Yenerius, adfluens omni lepore ac venus- 
tate. de bonis illius in aede Veneris, argenteum Cir 
pidinem posuit. Sic etiam fortunis hominum abute- 
batur ad nocturna vota cupiditatum suarum. 
2. Translate with any necessary notes :- 

(1) Sin praetermittes, qualis erit tua ista accusatio, 

quae domestici periculi metu certissimi et maximi cri- 


minis non modo suspicionem verum etiam mentionem 
ipsam pertimescat. 

(2) Quartum quem. sit habiturus non video, nisi 
quem forte ex illo grege moratorum, qui subscriptio- 
nem sibi postularunt, cuicumque vos delationem de- 
dissetis: ex quibus alienissimis hominibus ita paratus 
venis ut tibi hospes aliquis sit recipiendus. 

(2) Nunc id quod facimus, si ea ratione facimus 
ut malitiae illorum consilio hostro occurramus, neces- 
sario fieri intellegat. 

(4) Accessi enim ad invidiam indiciorum levandam 
vituperationemque tollendam ut, cum haec res pro 
voluntate populi Romani esset iudicata, aliqua ex parte 
mea diligentia constituta auctoritas iudiciorum vide- 
retur, postremo ut esset hoc iudicatum, ut finis ali- 
quando iudiciariae controversiae constitueretur. 

(5) Verum, ut opinor, Glaucia primus tulit ut com- 
perendinaretur reus; antea vel iudicari primo poterat 
vel amplius pronuntiari. 

(6) Si habuisset iste edictum, quod ante istum et 
postea omnes habuerunt, possessio Minuciae genti esset 
data: si quis testamento se heredem esse arbitraretuf, 
quod tum non exstaret, lege ageret in hereditatem, aut, 
pro praede litis vindiciarum cum satis accepisset, spon- 
sionem faceret et ita de hereditate certaret. 

(7) Refert rem ille ad senatum: vehemeter undiaue 
reclamatur. Ne multa, iterum iste ad illos aliquanto 
post venit, quaerit continuo de signo. Respondetur et 
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senatum non permittere: poenam capitis constitutam, 
$i iniussu senatus quisquam attigisset: simul religio 
commemoratur. 

(8) Cognoscentur enim omnia istius aera illa vetera, 
ut non solum in imperio, verum etiam in stipendiis 
qualis fuerit intelligatis. 

(9) Ut adeas, tantum dabis: ut tibi cibum ves- 
titumque intro ferre liceat, tantum. Nemo recusa- 
bat. Quid? ut uno ictu securis adferam mortem filio 
tuo, quid dabis? ne diu crucietur? ne saepius feriatur? 
ne cttm sensu doloris aliquo spiritus auferatur? 

3. Give the meaning of vasa colligere, sarta tecta 
exigere, absentis nomen recipere, litterae commendaticiae, 
obtundere aures, gramineae hastae, argentariam facere, in 
suis nummis esse, lex maitestatis, de consilii sententia, 
idiotes, lautumiae, mystagogus. 

4. Discuss briefly the use and limits of conjectural 
emendation. , 


THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS. 
LATIN (HONOURS). 
PLautTus: Captives and Rudens; 'TERENCE:* Andria and 
Phorm. 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 22ND, 1903:—MORNING, 9 TO: I. 


1. Translate: 
(a) ER. Ain tu? dubium habebis 
quom ego iurem +tibi? 
Postremo, Hegio, si parua iuri iurandost fides, 
Vise ad portum. HE. Facere certumst: tu in- 
tus cura quod opus est: 
Sume, posce,\prome quiduis: te facio cellarium. 
ER. Nam hercle, nisi ego manticinatus probe 
ero, fusti pectito. 
He. Aeternum tibi dapinabo uictum, si uera 
autumas. 
ER. Vnde id? He. A me meoque gnato. ER. 
Sponden tu istut? HE. Spondeo. 
—CapTIVES, 892-900. 
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(6) AMP. Quid mihi meliust, quid magis in remst, 


quam corpore vitam ut secludam? 
Ita male vivo atque ita mihi multae in pectore 
sunt curae exanimales: 
Ita res se habent: vitae hau parco: perdidi 
spem qua me oblectabam. 
Omnia iam circumcursaui atque omnibus late- 
bris perreptavi 
Quaerere conservam: voce, oculis, auribus ut 
uestigarem. 
Neque eam usquam invenio neque quo eam ne- 
que qua quaeram consultumst, 
Neque quem rogitem responsorem quemquam 
interea convenio. 
Neque magis solae terrae solae sunt quam hace 
loca atque ‘haec regiones. 
Neque si uiuit eam uiua umquam quin inveniam 
desistam. 
—RUvDENS, 220-228. 
CH. Hoccinest credibile, aut memorabile; 
tanta vecordia innata cuiquam ut siet, 
ut malis gaudeant, atque ex incommodis 
alterius sua ut comparent commoda? Ah 
idne est verum? Immo id est genus hominum 
pessumum, in 
denegando modo queis pudor paulum adest: 
post ubi tempus promissa iam perfici, 
tum coacti necessario se aperiunt: 
et timent: et tamen res premit denegare: 
ibi tum eorum inpudentissima oratio est: 
quis tu es? quis mihi es? cur meam tibi? 
Heus, proxumus sum egomet mihi. 
Attamen, ubi fides, si roges, 
nil pudet: hic, ubi opust, non verentur: illic ubt 
nil opust, ibi verentur. 
Sed quid agam? adeamne ad eum, et cum eo 
iniuriam hance expostulem? 
ingeram mala multa? Atque aliquis dicat, nihil 
promoveris. 
—ANDRIA, 625-640. 
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(d) Laetis sum, ut meae res sese habent, fratri 
obtigisse quod volt. 
Quam scitumst, eiusmodi parare in animo cupt- 
ditates, 
quas, quum res adversae sient, paulo mederi 
possis? 
Hic simul argentum repperit, cura sese ex- 
pedivit : 
ego nullo possum remedio me evolvere ex his 
turbis, 
quin si hoc celetur, in metu, sin patefit, in pro- 
bro sim. 
Neque me domum nunc reciperem, ni mi esset 
Spes ostenta 
huiusce habendi. Sed ubinam Getam invenire 
possim, x 
ut rogem, quod tempus conveniundi patris me 
capere iubeat? 
—PuHormIo, 820-828. 
2. Write critical and explanatory notes on the fol- 
lowing passages: 

(a) Eiulatione haud opus est; multa oculis multa 

miraclitis. 

(b) HE. Facito ergo ut Acherunti clueas gloria, 
TYN. Qui per virtutem peritat, non interit. 
HE. Quando ego te exemplis pessimis cru- 

clavero 
Atque ob sutelas tuas te Morti misero 
Vel te interiisee vel periisse praedicent. 

(c) Nominandi istorum tibi erit magis quam edundi 

copia. 

(d) Neque exitium exitiost neque adeo spes, quae 

hune me aspellat metum. 

(ec) PH. At quem virum! Quem ego viderim in vita 

optumum. 
GE. Videas te atque illum, ut narras! 

(f) Homo confidens: qui illum di omnes perduint! 

(g) Di tibi omnes id quod es dignus duint! 

(h) Interea mulier quaedam abhinc triennium 
Ex Andro commigravit huc viciniae. 

(i) Egon propter me illam decipi miseram sinam, 
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Quae mihi suom animum atque omnem vitam 
credidit, 
Quam ego animo egregie caram pro wuxore 
habuerim. 
(k) Facile omnes, quom valemus, recta consilia 
aegrotis damus. 
Tu sic hic sis, aliter sentias. 
(1) Adeo videmur vobis esse idonei, 
ln quibus sic inludatis. 
(m) Nimio hominum fortunae minus miserae me- 
morantur 
Quam qui sciunt experiundo eis uis datur acer- 
bum. 
(n) Equidem me ad velitationem exerceo: 
Nam omnia corusca prae tremore fabulor. 

3. What were the Greek originals of the Rudens and 
the Andria? Quote in proof, one or more lines from 
the prologues. 

4. What was the origin of the didascaliae prefixed to 
the plays of Terence? 

Translate and explain: 7 

Acta Ludis Romanis LL. Postumio Albino L. Cor- 
neho Merula Aedilib. Curulib. Egere L. Ambivius 
Turpio, L. Atilius Praenestinus. Modos fecit Flaccus 
Claudi tibiis inparib, Tota graeca Apollodoru E.pidi- 
cazomenos. Acta est IIII. C. Fannio M. Valerio Coss. 
_ To which of the plays was this notice prefixed? 

5. Determine the metres of 1. (a), 1. (b) lines 220, 
230, I. (c) lines 625, 626, 636, and tf. (d). 


Remark on the influence of accent upon Comic 
poetry. 
CLASSICAL HONOURS. 
EPIC POETRY; VIRGIL AND LUCAN. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 7TH, 1903 :—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 5. 


1. Translate :-— 


At vero ingentem quatiens Mezentius hastam 
turbidus ingreditur campo. quam magnus Orion 
cum pedes incedit medii per maxuma Nerei 
stagna viam scindens, humero supereminet undas, 
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aut summis referens annosam montibus ornum 
ingrediturque solo et caput inter nubila condit: 

talis se vastis infert Mezentius armis. 

huic contra Aeneas speculatus in agmine longo 
obvits ire parat. manet imperterritus ille 

hostem magnanimum opperiens et mole sua stat ; 
atque oculis spatium emensus quantum satis hastae ; 
dextra mihi deus et telum quod missile libro 

nunc adsint. voveo praedonis corpore raptis 
indutum spoliis ipsum te, Lause. tropaeum 

Aeneae. dixit stridentemque eminus hastam 

iecit, at illa volans clipeo est excussa proculque 
egregium Antoren latus inter et ilia figit, 

Herculis Antoren comitem qui missus ab Argis 
haeserat Euandro atque Itala consederat urbe. 
sternitur infeléx alieno volnere, caelumque. 

aspicit et dulces moriens reminiscitur Argos. 

2. Translate, adding a brief comment. or quoting 


parallel passages where necessary :— 


(a) Cuius olorinae surgunt de vertice pennae, 
crimen amor vestrum formaeque insigne pa- 
ternae. 


(b) Totumque adlabi classibus aequor. 
(c) In manibus Mars ipse viris. 
(d) Sed non et figere contra 


est licitum magnique femur perstrinxit Achatae. 
(e) Aspera quis natura loci dimittere quando 
Suasit equos. 
(f) Pelagus Troiamne petemus. 
(g) Quadriiugis in equos adversaque pectora tendit. 
(h) Si mora praesentis leti tempusque caduco 
Oratur ittveni meque hoc ita ponere sentis. 
tolle fuga Turnum atque iustantibus eripe fatis 
(1) Quod ut o potius formidine falsa 
ludar et in melius tua qui potes orsa reflectas. 
(k) Ille pedem referens et inutilis inque ligatus. 
(2) Ingentem gemitum tunsis ad sidera tollunt 
pectoribus, 
(m) Cui neque fulgor adhuc necdum sua forma 
recessit. 
(x) Vixet cui vitam deus aut sua dextra dedisset. 
(0) Meritis vacat hic tibi solus 
fortunaeque locus. 
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(p) Devictam Asiam subsedit adulter, 
(q) Spem si quam adscitis Aetolum habuistis in 
armis 
ponite. spes sibi quisque; sed haec quam an- 
ousta videtis. 
(7) Sat funera fusi 
vidimus. 
(s) Proinde tona eloquio, solitum tibt. 
(f) Cetera, qua iusso, mecum manus inferat arma. 
(uw) Prospexit tristi mulcatam morte Camillam, 
3. Translate :— 
Hae facient dextrae quidquid non expleat aetas 
ulla nec humanum reparet genus omnibus annis 
ut vacet a ferro. gentes Mars iste futures 
obruet et populos aevi venientis in orbem 
erepto natale feret. tunc omne Latinum 
fabula nomen erit; Gabios. Veiosque Coramque 
pulvere vix tectae poterunt monstrare ruinae, 
Albanosque lares Laurentinosque penates 
rus vacuom quod non habitet nisi nocte coacta 
invitus questusque Numam iussisse senator. 
non aetas haec carpsit edax monumentayue rerum 
putria destituit: crimen civile videmus 
tot vacuas urbes. generis quo turba redacta est 
humani? toto populi qui nascimur orbe 
nec muros implere viris nec possumus agros; 
urbs nos una capit: vincto fossore coluntur 
Hesperiae segetes: stat tectis putris avitis 
in nullos ruitura domus: nulloque frequentem 
cive suo Romam sed mundi faece repletam 
cladis eo dedimus ne tanto in tempore bellum 
iam posset civile geri. 
4. Translate, adding a comment or parallel passage 
where necessary :— 
(a) crastina dira quies et imagine maesta drurna 
undique funestas acies feret undique bellum. 
(0) Pura venerabilis aeque 
quam currus ornante toga. 
(c) Hoe pro tot meritis solum te, Magne, precatur 
uti se Fortuna velis. ; 
(d) Et trabibus mixtis avidos Pythonas aquarum 
detulit. 
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(ce) Impia tam saeve gesturus bella litasti. 
(f) Eripe victori gentes et sanguine mundi 
fuso, Magne, semel totos consume triumphos. 
(¢) Formidine mersa. 
prosilit hortando melior fiducia volgo. 
(i) Invidia regnate mea. 
(7) Ignoti iugulum tamquam scelus imputat hostis. 
(k) De Brutis, Fortuna, queror. 
(/) Nondum attigit arcem 
iuris et humanum culmen quo cuncta premuntur 
egressus meruit fatis tam nobile letum. 
(m) Ora parentis 
quis laceret nimiaque probet spectantibus ira 
quem iugulat non esse patrem. 
(n) Felix se nescit amari. 
(0) Invidet igne rogi miseris. 
(Pp) Hesperiae clades et flebilis unda Pachyni 
et Mutina et Leucas puros fecere Philippos. 


FOURTH YEAR. 

CLASSICAL HONOURS. 
LATIN—PRIVATE READINGS. 
WeDNEsDAy, APRIL 8TH, 1903:—AFTERNOON. 2 TO 5. 
N.B.—(A and B to be shown up in separate books.) 
A. 


1. Translate :-— 


(a) Quamvis copiose haec diceremus si res pos- 
tularet quam multa quam varia quanta spectacula ani- 
mus in locis caelestibus esset habiturus. quae quidem 
cogitans soleo saepe mirari non nullorum insolentiam 
philosophorum qui naturae cognitionem admirantur 
€ilisque inventori et principi gratias exsultantes agunt 
fumque venerantur ut deum; liberatos enim se per 
eum dicunt gravissimis dominis terrore sempiterno et 
diurno ac nocturno metu. quo terrore? quo metu? 
quae est anus tam delira quae timeat ista quae vos 
videlicet si physica non didicissetis timeretis? “Ache- 
runsia templa Orci pallida leti obnubila tenebris loca.” 
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Non pudet philosophum in eo gloriari quod haec non 
timeat et quod falsa esse cognoverit? E quo intelligi 
potest quam acuti natura sint quoniam haec sine doc- 
trina credituri fuerunt. Praeclarum autem  nescio 
quod adepti sunt quod didicerunt se cum tempus mortis 
venisset totos esse perituros. quod ut ita sit, nthil enim 
pugno, quid habet ista res aut laetabile aut gloriosum ? 

(d) Ego vero illi maximam gratiam habeo qui me 
ea poena multaverit quam sine mutuatione et_ sine 
versura possem dissolvere. 

(c) Suum illud nihil ut adfirmet tenet ad extremum. 

(d) Rationem illi sententiae suae non fere redde- 
bant nisi quid erat numeris aut descriptionibus expli- 
candum. 


2. Quote the epitaph on Emnius and discuss any 
various readings. 


t. Translate: 

Atque idem quanto in odio postea suis illis ipsis fuit, 
per quos in altiorem locum adscenderat! Neque iniu- 
ria. Facite enim, ut non solum mores eius et arrogan- 
tiam, sed etiam vultum atque amictum, atque illam 
usque ad talos demissam purpuram recordemini. ls, 
quasi non esset ullo modo ferendum, se ex iudicio 
discessisse victum, rem ab subselliis in Rostra detulit. 
Et iam querimur saepe, hominibus novis non satis ma- 
#nos in hac civitate esse fructus? Nego usquam umquam 
fuisse maiores: ubi, si quis ignobili loco natus ita vivit, 
ut nobilitatis dignitatem virtute tueri posse videatur, 
usque eo pervenit, quoad cum industria eum innocentia 
prosecuta est; si quis autem hoc uno nititur, quod sit 
ignobilis, procedit saepe longius, quam si idem ille esset 
cum 1isdem suis vitiis nobilissimus. Ut Quintius (nihil 
enim dicam de ceteris) si fuisset homo nobilis, quis 
eum cum illa superbia atque intolerantia ferre potuisset? 
Quod eo loco fuit, ita tulerunt, ut, si quid haberet a 
natura boni, prodesse ei putarent oportere, superbiam 
autem atque arrogantiam eius deridendam magis arbi- 
trarentur propter humilitatem hominis, quam pertimes- 
cendam. 
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2. Translate, with any necessary notes :— 

(1) Neque umquam illa ita de suo scelere et im- 
manitate audiet, ut naturae nomen amittat. 

(2) Ex petulanti atque improbo scurra, in discor- 
diis civitatis, ad eam columnam, ad quam multorum 
saepe conviciis perductus erat, tum suffragiis populi 
pervenerat. | 

(3) Atque etiam ipse conditor totius negotii Guttam 
adspergit huic Bulbo. 

(4) Si ideo quia subscripserint: videte, quid agatis, 
ne censorium stilum, cuius mucronem multis remediis 
maiores nostri retuderunt, aeque posthac atque illum 
dictatorium gladium pertimescamus. 

(5) Habitus ne hoc quidem umquam recusavit, quo 
minus vel ea lege rationem vitae suae redderet, qua non 
teneretur. 

3. Translate: 

Sed et illa ex Latinis conversio multum et ipsa con- 
tulerit. Ac de carminibus quidem neminem credo du- 
bitare, quo solo genere exercitationis dicitur usus esse 
Sulpicius. Nam et sublimis spiritus attollere oratio- 
nem potest, et verba poetica libertate audaciora non 

raesumunt eadem proprie dicendi facultatem: sed et 
ipsis sententiis adicere jlicet oratorium robur et omissa 
supplere et effusa substringere. Neque ego paraphra- 
sin esse interpretationem tantum volo, sed circa eos- 
dem sensus certamen atque aemulationem. Ideoque 
ab illis dissentio qui vertere orationes Latinas vetant. 
quia optimis occupatis, quidquid aliter dixerimus, ne- 
cesse sit esse deterius. Nam neque semper est des- 
perandum aliquid illis quae dicta sunt melius posse 
teperiri, neque adeo ieiunam ac pauperem natura 
eloquentiam fecit ut una de re bene dici nisi semel non 
possit: nisi forte histrionum multa circa voces easdem 
variare gestus potest, orandi minor vis, ut dicatur alj- 
auid post quod in eadem materia nihil dicendum sit. 
Sed esto neque melius quod invenimus esse neque par, 
est certe proximis locus. 

4. Translate with any necessary notes :— 

(7) Ceterum nitor et summa in excolendis operibus 
mans magis videri potest temporibus quam ipsis de- 
frisse: virium tamen. Attio plus tribuitur, Pacuvium 
videri doctiorem qui esse docti adfectant volunt. 
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(2) Ideoque qui horride atque incomposite quidlibet 
illud frigidum et inane extulerunt, antiquis se pares cre- 
dunt; qui carert cultu atque sententiis, Attici sunt scili- 
cet; qui praecisis conclusionibus obscuri, | Sallustium 
atque Thycydicen superant; tristes ac ieiuni Pollionem 
aemulantur ; otios et supini, si quid modo longius cir- 
cumduxerunt, iurant ita Ciceronem locuturum fuisse. 

(3) Sed si forte aliqui inter dicendum offulserit extem- 
poralis color, non superstitiose cogitatis demum est 
inhaerendum. Neque enim tantum habent curae ut 
non sit dandus et fortunae locus, cum saepe etiam 
scriptis ea quae subito nata sunt inserantur. 

5. Give the meaning of the following words and 
phrases :— 


Multam committere, sequester, advocatus. aucupari, 


decuriae iudicum, imagines, litis aestimatio. obsigna- 
tores, verbis conceptis peierare, aerarius, aliud agere, 
calumnia, edictum praetoris, subsortitio. praevaricari 
accusationi, vetustatem perferre, altercatio. dilectum 
agere, communes loci, circulatoria volubilitas. cothur- 
nus, pedestris oratio. 





FOURTH YEAR. 
CLASSICAL HONOURS. 
LATIN. 

PRIVATE READINGS: PLAUTUS, LIVY AND 
MERRY’S FRAGMENTS. 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 8TH, [903 :—MORNING, 9 TO 12. 
A. 

J, PLautus, TRInuMMUs. 

I. Translate :— 
(a) vs. 198-205. 
(b) vs. 998-1007. 
2. Translate and comment on the following passages ;.. 
(a) Nam hie nimium morbus mores invasit bonos 
Ita plerique omnis iam sunt intermortui. 
(b) Multas res simitu in meo corde vorso, 


Multum in cogitando dolorem indipiscor. 
Egomet me coquo et macero et defetigo: 
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Magister mihi exercitor animus nunc est. 
(c) sed Campans genus 
Multo Syrorum iam antidit patientia. 
(d) Nam beneficium homini proprium quod datur, 
prosum perit. 

_3. How is the term “prologue” defined by Aristotle? 
What two purposes did the prologue serve in Roman 
Comedy? Remark on the character of the prologues 
to the Trinummus. 


II. Livy, Book II. 


? 


1. Translate ch. 58, §§ 3-9. 
a Atanslate :— 


Quattuor et viginti lictores apparere consulibus, et 
eos ipsos plebis homines. Nihil contemptius neque 
infirmius, si sint contemnant; sibi quemque ea magna 
atque horrenda facere. His vocibus alii alios cum in- 
citassent, ad Voleronem, de plebe hominum, quia, quod 
ordines duxisset, negaret se militem fieri debere, lictor 
missus est a consulibus. 

(a) Distinguish between lictor and viator. 
(6) Remark on the meaning of apparere. 

3. Comment on (a) primo pugnatum ad S pei sit aequo 
Marte, iterum ad portam Collinam: (b) Chap. 27, CUM. 
..dicere, (§1), tergiversari (§3), dixisset (§10): (c) Ille 
primum dicitur windicta liberatus: (d) Ludi forte er 
instauratione magni Romae parabantur: (2) His civitas 
data agerque trans Anienem; vetus Claudia tribus, 
additis postea novis tribulibus, qui ex eo venirent agro 
appellata. 

4. Point out some inconsistencies in Livy’s narrative 
(Bk. II.). How may they be accounted ‘or? 


B. 
MERRY’S FRAGMENTS. 
1. Translate, adding a line of comment where neces- 
sary :— 
(a) Simul ac dacrimas de ore noegeo detersit. 
(b) Ingenio arbusta ubi nata sunt, noa obsita. 
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(c) Scopas atque verbenas sagmina sumpserunt, 
(d) Priamo vi vitam evitari. 


(e) Haec tu etsi perverse dices facile Achivos flexe- 


ris ; 


nam opulenti cum locuntur pariter atque igno- 


biles 


adem dicta eademque oratio aequa non aeque 


valet. 
(f) Paula mea, amabo, pol tuam ad laudem addito 
praeniscini, 
Can you quote a parallel? 
(g) Praeterea omne. iter est hoc labosum atque 
lutosum. 
Emend this line. 
(A) O lapathe ut iactare. 
(1) Acipensere cum decumano. 
(R) Hoc nolueris et debueris te 
Si minus delectat quod veyviov Isocratium est 
Anp@ desque simul totum et cupperpaxrddes 
non operam perdo. 
What is the meaning? 
2. Translate, adding where you can a philological 
note :—topper, homones, (what other spelling is 
found ?), manubias, redhostis, puer, casci, stlataria, in- 
sece, falae, vitulans, obbitere, praeterpropter, nepa, 
florus, averruncassint. calvitur, incilet, spisse, lactat, 
inibi, numero, bulga, scriblitarius, caperata, ericius, 
casnares. 
3. State whence the following quotations are taken :— 
(a) Oderint dum metuant. 
(b) Dimidiate Menander. 
(c) Laetus sum laudari me abs te pater a laudato 
viro 
(d) Male vincit quem post paenitet victoriae. 
(e) Quae Corinthi arcem altam habetis matronae 
opulentae optimates. 
multi suam rem bene gessere, etc. 
Can you quote the original of the last? 
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THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS. 
COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY. 
Monpbay, APRIL 6TH, 1903:—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 5: 
N.B.—A and B to be sent up in different books. 
A, 
(N.B.—Full marks may be obtained in this section by cor- 
y ve ) ; 

rect answers to 5 questions of which, however, No. 3 

must be one.) 

1. Divide the two Indo-European languages into 
groups and introduce the following Prussian, Welsh, 
Roumanian, Gothic, modern Norwegian, Slovakian. 

Name any characteristic features of Sanskrit, Greek, 
Latin, Celtic, Slavonic. 

2. Write out the Pres. and Perfect of “bhid” in Sans- 
krit and of the corresponding root in Germanic; also 
in Germanic the primitive Pres. and Perfect of root 
“ith” “to go,” and show how Verner’s law is illustrated 
thereby. Give other illustrations of the same law. 

3. State what are the most recent views about Ablaut 
in the Indo-European languages. Shew how the fol- 
lowing words aré connected :— 

(a) BéXepvov + PrAHvat. 

(4) yoru + Gothic kniu (for kneu) 
(c) Sinn (Germ.) + vows. 

(7) €Xados + lamb. 

(e) ékatn + O. H. G. linda. 

(/) apyvpos + rajatam (skr.=silver). 
(2) evKnros + ExnXos. 

(kh) augere + wax (=to grow). 

(7) eyo + peé. 

(k) evyouar + voveo. 

(1) detyw + héBopar. 

(m) aoxetos + exTos (why not oyeros ?) 
(72) aXevpov + meal. 

(0) wiOe + émrwxa, 

(p) Hd(— wv + suade-re. 


13 
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4. Comment on the influence of analogy in the fol- 
lowing forms :— 
ndéor, pepolato, éorrdunv, ToPgcomat, TOAiTOV, TddETat, 
anyatvo, oct@ (Greek Dial.), éfaxdoror, mrornos, vopdnat, 
voster, noctu, pnKér. éppnEa, dAKvo@v, wnTnp, one ; what 
would you expect in each case? 
5. Describe with examples the treatment of short e in 
Latin. 
Connect the vocalisation of the following words :— 
(a) adyéouac + seek. 
(b) haédus + goat; give the Ags. and Gothic. 
(c) death + Tod (Germ.); what is the Gothic? 
(d) duco + tiuha (Goth.). 
(é) rex + rajan. 
(f) needle + Nadel (Germ.). Distinguish this ¢e 
from e¢ in Seek. 
(g) hostis + gesti. (Pl. O.H.G.). 
(hk) Statio + sthitas (Skr.), 
6. Explain what is meant by Sandhi and give ex- 
amples of double forms in Greek which mav be ex- 
plained thereby. 


a B. 


I. Remark on the origin of the following forms: 

eyes, Tpeis, Syuov, coalesco, claudo, krelvw, édayvs. 
xaBBare, attigi, semestris, vais, was, Bpords, sumpsi, 
nouos, ero, Zevs. 

2. oixos Give the root of this word, its stem, and the 
origin of the various case-forms in the plural. 

3. What explanations have been offered of the short 
a in the termination of the nom. sing. of A-stems? 

4. In what forms does the original locative case ap- 
pear in Greek and Latin? 

5. Explain the origin of the stem and termination in 
the following forms: honor, miles, sermo, 78a, medeu, 
Tatpi, patri, wodveco., vews, navis, ille, hic: vellem, 
moneam, oidas, éwxa, dixi, éAvcate, amabam, sumus, 
(MEV, Sequeris. 

6. Remark on the formation of the Latin perfect in 
its various forms. 

7. What is the probable origin of the stem of the 
Greek subjunctive in thematic and unthematic verbs? 

8. Enumerate, with explanation where possible, the 
forms of the operative in Greek and Latin. 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


FIRST YEAR. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE AND HISTORY. 
Tuurspay, APRIL 9TH, 1903:—MoRNING, 9 TO 12.30. 
(Parts A and B must be written in separate books.) 
A, 


I, Give a short account of the origin of the English 
essay and its deyelopment up to the time of Dryden. 
Note any foreign influences which helped to aetermine 
this development. 

2. Give the substance of any one of Bacon’s essays, 
and make this the basis of a criticism of his style. 

3; What special contribution to English essay liter- 
ature was made by each of the following? Give some 
leading characteristic of the style of each, and say how 
he influenced later writers: Sir Thomas Browne, 
Bishop Hall, Sir William Temple, Oliver Goldsmith. 

B 


Answer any three of the first five questions. The sixth 
question 1s to be answered without alternative. 

I, Describe the career and conquests of Alexander 
the Great or the last age of the Roman Republic. 

2. What do you know of the relations between Em- 
pire and Papacy during the Middle Ages? 

3. Indicate the nature of the chief changes which 
followed the Crusade or give some account of the 
struggle between England and France, 1338-1453. 

4. Discuss the rise of Holland or the character of 
the Thirty Years’ War. 

5. Outline the career of Peter the Great or that of 
Napoleon JI. 

6. Make brief notes on: the reforms of Solon; the 
battle of Leuctra, the second Samnite War; the Roman 
Empire under Diocletian; Theodoric: the Third Crue 
sade; the Great Schism; the Confession of Augsburg ;. 
the Congress of Vienna; the Revolution of 1848. 
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FIRST YEAR. 
ENGLISH, LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION. 


THURSDAY, APRIL QTH, 1903':—2.30 TO 5.30 P.M. 


1. Write out the following in modern English, ad- 
ding explanatory notes where they are required :— 


KX, 


On this ger werd the king Stephen ded & beby- 
ried ther his wif & his sune weron bebyried et 
Fauresfeld. that minstre hi makeden. Tha the king 
was ded. tha was the eorl beionde sx. & ne durste nan 
man don other bute god for the micel eie of him. 
Tha he to Engleland com. tha was he underfangen 
mid micel wurtscipe. & to king bletceed in Ltndene 
on the Sunnendzi beforen midwinterdzi, & held ther 
micel curt. 


b, 


Where is it groundid expressli in scripture, that 
men mowe lete schaue her berdis? and how dare thet 
so lete, sithen it can not be founde expressli in holt 
scripture that thei oughten so, lete, and mnamelich 
sithen it is founde in holi scripture that men leten her 
berdis growe withoute schering or schauyng, and also 
sithen it was the oolde usage thorugh al the world in 
cristendom ? 

Gs. 

Now the thunder-thumping love transfused his dotes 
into your excellent formositie, which have with your 
resplendent beamés thus segregated the enmity of 
these rurall animals. 


D. 


He that 'commeth lately out of France, will talke 
Frenche Englishe, and never blush at the matter. An- 
other choppes in with English Italianated, and ap- 
plieth the Italian phrase to our English speaking. I 
know them that thinke Rhetorike to stand wholie 
upon darke wordes, and he that can catche an ynke- 
horne terme by the taile; hym. thei compt to be a fine 
Englishman, and:a good Rhetorician, 
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E. 

In al the gramerscoles of Engelond children leueth 
Frensch & construeth & lurneth an Englysch, & hab- 
beth ther-by avauntage in on syde & desavauntage yn 
another; here avauntage ys that a lurneth. here eTa- 
mer yn lasse tyme than children were ywoned to do— 
disavauntage ys that now children of eramerscole 
conneth no more Frensch than ‘can here lift heele. & 
that ys harm for ham, & a scholle passe the se & tra- 
vayle in strange londes, & in meny ‘caas also. ‘Also 
gentil men habbeth now moche yleft for to teche here 
childern Frensch. | 

2. State what you know Of the date and authorship 
of the passages: quoted. 

3. Explain what ‘is meant by Latin words of the 
First, Second, Third, and Fourth Periods, and give 
examples selected from the above extracts. 

COMPOSITION. 

(Write this part of the P ‘aper in a separate book.) 

I. Explain and illustrate -—Simple Barbarism, Col- 
loquialism, Localism. in the use of words. 

2. State clearly the nature and use of the Balanced 
Sentence. Give an example. 

3. Correct, or improve, the expression of each of the 
following examples: 

(a) That, and the society of evil companions, was 
the cause of his ruin. 

(6) River-bed diggings is an important branch of 
placer-mining that has been worked only within the 
past year. 

(c) I received the letter you wrote yesterday,. and 
without a moment’s delay, proceeded at once to our 
agent's office, though it was raining at the time, and 
the clerk said he had just telegraphed his acceptance. 

(qd) Youth is delighted with applause, because it 
is considered as the earnest of some future good, and 
because the prospect of life is far extended; but to me, 
Who am now declining to decrepitude, there is little 
to be feared from the malevolence of men, and yet less 
to be hoped from their affection or esteem. | 

4. Write an essay of not less than two pages on any 
oe of the following subjects :— 

A. The Tatler. 
B. Plagiarism. 
C. Dreams. 
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SECOND YEAR. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
THURSDAY, APRIL 9TH; 1903 :—MORNING, 9 TO 12. 


1. Describe the hall Heorot. 
2 Write on Merlin in connection with Nennius and 


Geoffrey of Monmouth. 

3, Describe Arthur's appearance, character and daily 
life. and also the customs of his court as given in 
French Chivalric romance. 

4. Mention comic episodes in the Mysteries. Con- 
nect with precision the Mysteries with the Moralities, 
Give an outline of some Moral play. 

5. State and illustrate (avoiding a narrative outline 
of any one piece) the various features of Chaucerian 
vision-poetry. 

6. Give some account of Petrarch. Make a note on 
Boccaccio and “tragedies.” 

7. What does the Chasteau d’ Amour illustrate? Enter 
into some particulars. 

8 Glance at Roger Bacon’s reading and write a 
paragraph on his scientific views and’ the inventions 
attributed to him, 

9. (a) Describe Chaucer’s Knight or Monk and. make 
a note when you think one necessary, (b) write on the 
Romaunt '6f the Rose and also on its connections with 
Chaucer. 

10. Confessio Amantis: its relation to (a) Chaucer, (b) 
the Romaunt of the Rose, (c) Brunetto Latini. Com- 
ment on its framework. Was Gower an accurate 
scholar? 


SECOND YEAR. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE AND COMPOSITION. 


AFTERNOON, 3 TO 6. 





THurRSDAY, APRIL .QTH, 1902: 


1. Give some account of the author of the Vision of 
Piers the Plowman and of his views. 

2, (a) Givé‘a list of English and Scotch Chaucerians, 
name one work of each and very briefly indicate its 
character. e; <i 
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(b) Treat the Spenserians in the same way. 
3. Write on the Renaissance movement at the Eng- 
lish. Universities. 3 | 
4. Write on Tottel’s Miscellany. 
5. Write on Spenser as reflecting; 
(a) Italian influence; 
(6) Contemporary history. 
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(To be written in a separate book.) 
Write an essay of about two pages on one of the 
following subjects: } 
(a) The French period of our Literature. 
(6) One of Tennyson’s Arthurian IdyHs. 
(c) The study of English Literature. 
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SECOND YEAR. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 
(For Affiliated Colleges.) 
Tuurspay, APRIL 9TH, 1903 :—Morninc, 9 TO 12. 


I. Into what great periods may English Literature 
be divided? Give the subdivision of one of them. 


2. Write about a page on Beowulf, confining yourself 
as little as possible to an outline of the poem. What 
do you know concerning Cynewulf? 

3. Trace the development of the Arthur story. 

4. Give some account of Chaucer’s life. Show that 


the pilgrims of the Canterbury Tales reflect Chaucer's 
England. 


5. Write a few notes (three or four lines in each case) 
on Gower, Occleve and Lydgate. 

6. Give proofs of the influence of Italian Literature 
on English with regard to matter and form. 

7. Give some account of Shakspere’s predecessors in 
the English drama. | 

8. Write about a page on one of Shakspere’s plavs 
Contrast Shakspere and Ben Jonson. " 
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SECOND YEAR. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE AND COMPOSITION. 
(For Affiliated Colleges.) 


THURSDAY, APRIL QTH, 1903:—AFTERNOON, 3 TO 6. 


t. Notice Spenser’s minor poems. Give a list of 
English Spenserians who lived in the time of Spenser 
and subsequently, and name a poetical work (or a 
poem) of each. Who was the leading Scotch Spen- 
serian? Give some account of his work. 

2. Write on the Essay prior to 1660 or on the drama 
between 1750 and 1800. 

3. Name the authors and indicate the character of— 
Hesperides, Arcades, Euphues, Joseph Andrews, The 
Duchess of Malfi, Areopagitica, The Rape of the Lock, 
Tom Jones, Apologie for Poetrie, Mirror for Magis- 
trates, Ecclesiastical Polity, New Atlantis, Ormulum, 
Tale of a Tub, The Excursion, Rasselas, Annus Mira- 
bilis, Satire of the Three Estates. 


COMPOSITION. 


(To be written m a separate book.) 
Write an essay of not less than two pages on one 
of the following subjects: 
Patriotism. 
Travel. 
Sport. 


THIRD YEAR. 


ENGLISH. 
HISTORY OF LITERATURE. 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL I5TH, 1903:—MORNING, 9 TO 12. 


1. Write a short account of the nature and purpose 
of Jeremy Collier's A Short View; and express an in- 
dependent judgment on the controversy. | 

2. State clearly the leading characteristic features 
of the Heroic Play, as.composed by. Dryden. 
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3. Outline the plot of Addison’s Cato; and note the 
chief features of the kind of tragedy to which this play 
belongs. Wherein lies the dramatic weakness of Caio? 

4. Write notes on:—Religio Laici, Eloisa to Abelard, 
Pantheism in An Essay on Man, The V anity of Human 
Wishes, The Castle of Indolence, Fingal. 

5. Distinguish the forms of the Heroic Couplet used 
by Dryden and Pope, respectively. 

6. Write a short account of the literary career of 
Cowper. 

7. What are the principal points of interest in the 
poetry of Crabbe? 


THIRD YEAR. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 16TH, I903 ee ES TERNOON, 2 TO 5. 


(N.B.—High marks will be given for excellence in 
arrangement and expression.) 


Examine the adequacy of the definition of style 

s “proper words in proper places.” 

2. “It is pronounced by Dryden that a line of mono- 
syllables is almost always. harsh.” (Johnson.) Discuss 
this point. 

3. Explain the importance, according to Taine’s 
theory, of the action of the milieu in affecting the nature 
of literary work; original illustration preferred. Note 
carefully the limited applicability of this principle. 

4. What distinction is involved in Prof. Saintsbury’s 
recent declaration that the critic should direct his at- 
tention chiefly “to questions of form, expression, result, 
rather than to questions of matter, conception, plan?” 

5. Write an essay on any one of the following sub- 
jects :-— 

A, Everyman: A morality, 

B. A Recent work of Pion Fiction. 


C. Dreams. 
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200 FACULTY OF ARTS. 
THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
ELIZABETHAN DRAMA. 
FRIDAY, APRIL I7TH, 1903 :—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 5. 


1. Discuss the relation of the Miracle and Morality 
Plays to the Regular Drama. iA 

2. To what extent was the drama developed py (a) 
Lyly, and (b) Marlowe? , 

3. To what periods of Shakspere’s career would you 
ascribe the following plays, and on what grounds :— 
(a) Hamlet; (6) A Midsummer Night’s Dream; (6) The 
Tempest. 

4. State your own view of the characters of Juliet 
and Hamlet. 

5. Write on (a) the construction of ‘‘Macbeth”; (6) 
the ethics of “King Lear.” 

6. Show the relation of “Henrv V.” to the spirit of 
the Elizabethan Age. 


FOURTH YEAR. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE.—(First Paper.) 
WepDNEspay, APRIL I5TH, 1903 :—MorNING, Q TO 12. 


1. Write on Wordsworth’s Prelude as describing his 
school-boy days and the growth of his poetical power. 

2. Indicate the poetical characteristics of The Ancient 
Mariner. What. was Wordsworth’s opinion of The 
Ancient Mariner ? 

3. State (very, briefly), and, illustrate, the leading 
characteristics. of Tennyson’s early poems. igs 

4. What. preliminary views regarding the lover in 
Maud are necessary to the. true conception of the 
poem? Examine Tennyson’s use of Nature in Maud. 

5. Trace Shelley’s main line of thought in Adonais. 
Examine Thyrsis. 

6. Indicate the general structure of In Memoriam. 
Examine the second division of the poem. 
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7, Write a short and pointed paragraph, explanatory 
or otherv ise, on each of the following subjects: 
(a) Coleridge’s views of Wordsworth’s poetry. 
(b) The Pantisocracy. 
(c) Burke’s Reflections. 
(d) Wordsworth as Tennyson’s forerunner. 
(ec) Southey’s epics. 
8. Illustrate: 
(a) Exaltation and depression of character in the 
course of the Arthur saga; 
(b) Idealism in some one of the Jdylls. 
9. Write a page on some topic discussed in the lec- 
tures and not touched on in the foregoing questions. 


FOURTH YEAR. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE.—(Second Paper.) 
WeDNEsDAY, APRIL I5TH, 1903 :—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 5. 


N.B.—Answer. the first three questions and any two in 
addition. Illustrate as far as possible from the poems 
read. 

1. Refer each of the following extracts to its context; 
and discuss in each case how far the lines indicate the 
special field of the poet quoted. 

(a) The moving accident is not my trade; 
To freeze the blood I have no ready arts: 
‘Tis my delight alone in summer shade, 
To pipe a simple song for thinking hearts. 
(b) I played a soft and: doleful air, 
I sang an old and moving story— 
An old rude song that stiited well 
That ruin. wild. and hoary. 
(c) Nor would my flesh have shrunk 
From seconding my soul, with eyes uplift 
And wide to heaven, or, straight like thunder, 
sunk 
To the centre, of an instant; or around 
Turned calmly .and inquisitive, to scan 
The license and the limit, space and bound, 
Allowed to truth made visible in man. 
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(d) I wait thy breadth, Great Parent, that my strain 


May modulate with murmurs of the air, 

And motions of the forest and the sea, 

And voice of living beings and woven hymns 

Of night and day, and the deep heart of man. 
(¢) Behold I dream a dream of good, 

And mingle all the world with thee! 


2. Refer to their. context, and make short notes upon 


the following: 


(a) Pride! bend thine eye from heaven to thine estate, 


See how the-mighty shrink into a song! 
(0) There is no other crime, ‘no mad assail 


To make old prose in modern rhyme more sweet. 


(c) You are the men and wisdom shall die with you. 
(d) To that high Capital, where Kingly Death 
Keeps his pale court in b sauty and decay. 

(e) Like that great dame of Lapidoth she sang. 

3. Make notes on Coleridge as a revolutionist : Ten- 
nyson’s treatment of nature in Jy Memoriam; the pic- 
torial power of Scott; the melancholy note in Shelley ; 
Browning’s knowledge of the Renaissance. 

4. Write on the autobiographical element in Byron’s 
poetry. 

5. Discuss Browning’s treatment of Theology. 

6. Write on Browning as the poet of Art. 

7. Write a criticism of Saul. 

8. The Princess has been called “A splendid failure.” 
Justify or refute this criticism. 





FOURTH YEAR. 
ENGLISH. 
HISTORY OF FICTION. 


Monpay, Apri. 6TH, 1903: 





AFTERNOON, 2 TO 5. 


1. Under the influence of what causes has the Novel 


_ 


risen to its important position in modern literature 
and life?, ~ 

2. What distinction is drawn by Hawthorne between 
the Novel and the Romance? "Give examples, and 
discuss Hawthorne’s view independently. 
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3. State the purpose of Sir Charles Grandison; and 
explain why this novel failed to fulfil it. 

4. “The manners of every rank must be seen in order 
to be known.” . (Fielding.) Is the author of this Say- 
ing true to his own maxim? 

5. What points of resemblance have been noted be- 
tween Candide and Rasselas? 

6. Write notes on:—The Castle of Otranto, Caleb 
Wilhams, Anastasius, La Princesse de Cvries. 

7. Discuss the position of Lytton as a writer of his- 
torical fiction, and refer to his works in support of 
your views. 

8. Discuss, in detail, the pre-eminence of Jane Austen 
in her own field of fiction. 


FOURTH YEAR. 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


Tuurspay, APRIL 16TH, 1903 :—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 5. 


(N.B.—High marks will be given for excellence in 
arrangement and expression.) 

I. Give, in outline, the theory of Brunetiére regarding 
the evolution of literary genera or species. Discuss 
and illustrate any one of its subdivisions. 

2. Distinguish, with the help of specific illustrations, 
between simplicity and complexity in the substance of 
a dramatic story. 

3. “All casual events are unpleasant in fictitious 
writing, when they are employed as contrivances to 
bring about the catastrophe.” (Dugald Stewart.) 
Comment on this assertion, and give illustration in 
support of your own view. 

4. Explain carefully the generally accepted meaning 
of the term Form, as applied to Poetry. 

5. Explain and illustrate with original examples, the 
following technical terms :—Culmination of tragedy, 
Alliteration in modern verse, Rhythm as distinct from 
formal metre. 

_ 6. Write an essay on any one of the following sub- 
jects :— | 

A. “The Scipionism of Scipio is precisely that part 
he could not borrow:” Emerson. 
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B. “No art is easy, least of all the art of letters:” 
Raleigh. 
C. “Imaging is, in itself, the very height and life 
of poetry:” Dryden. 


THIRD YEAR. 
ENGLISH HONOURS. 
CHAUCER. 
THURSDAY, DEc. 18TH :—-AFTERNOON, 2 TO 5. 


1. Divide Chaucer’s career into periods, and show by 
reference to his works the influences predominant in 
each. 

2. Give as accurately as you can Chaucer’s descrip- 
tion of the Parson and the Ploughman. What conclu- 
sions may be drawn as to the poet’s religious and poli- 
tical opinions? 

3. Illustrate from the Prologue to the Canterbury 
Tales Chaucer’s (a) humour; (6) satirical power; (c) 
felicity of phrase. 

4. Outline in your own words the story of the 
Knighte’s Tale or the Parlement of Foules, comment- 
ing on Chaucer’s use of his material. 

5. Explain the following passages, and state clearly 
their context, giving full particulars as to persons, cir- 
cumstances, etc. :— 

(a) For par amour I loved hir first er thow. 

What wiltow seyn? thou wistest nat yet now, 
Whether she be a woman or goddesse! 
Thyn is affecioun of holinesse, 
And myn is love, as to a creature. 
(6) Now draweth cut, er that we ferrer twinne ; 
He which that hath the shortest shal biginne. 
(c) Wel coude he rede a lessoun or a storie, 
But alderbest he song an offertorie. 
(d) Ther saugh I pleyen jogelours, 
Magiciens and tregetours, 
And phitonesses, charmeresses, 
Olde wicches, sorceresses, 
That use exorsissaciouns, 
And eek thise fumigaciouns. 
(ec) A man may serven bet and more to pay 
In half a yere, al-thouch hit were no more, 
Than som man doth that hath served ful yore, 
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(f) ‘Lo here! a parfit reson of a goos!’ 
Quod the spérhauk;; ‘never mot she thee! 
‘Lo swich hit is to have a tonge loos!’ 


THIRD YEAR. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE (HLONOURS). 
SPENSER AND MILTON. 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 22ND, 1903 :—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 
5.30. 

1. In what poems does Spenser refer to (a) his wife; 
(>) Lord Burghley; (c) Sir Walter Ralegh; (d) Sir 

Philip Sidney ? 

2. “Among the Renascence poets, Spenser repre- 
sents the transition from medizvalism.” Discuss this 
statement. 

3. In which of Milton’s minor poems does he show 
sympathy with Puritanism? Illustrate with quotations. 

4. Narrate the incident of Una and the lion, and ex- 
plain its allegorical significance. 

5. Illustrate from Paradise Lost, Bk. I., Milton’s 
view .of heathen mythology. Describe the Council of 
the Fallen Angels. 

6. State precisely where the following passages occur 
and give as full an account as you can of the context :— 
(a) By that he ended had his ghostly sermon, 

The Foxe was well induc’d to be a Parson. 

(6) But now my task is smoothly done. 
I can fly, or I can run - 
Quickly to the green earth’s end, 
Where the bowed welkin slow doth bend. 
(c) Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 
(That last infirmity of noble mind), 
To scorn delights and live laborious days. 
(d) Phyllis, Charillis, and sweet Amaryllis, 
Phyllis, the faire, is eldest of the three ; 
The next to her is bountiful Charillis- 
But the youngest is the highest in degree. 
(e) The Babe yet lies in smiling infancy 
That on the bitter cross 
Must redeem our loss, 
So both himself and us to glorify. 
(f) There let the pealing organ blow, 
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To the full-voiced quire below, 
In service high and anthems clear. 

(g) And let the roring Organs loudly play 
The praises of the Lord in lively notes; 
The whiles, with hollow throates, 
The choristers the joyous Antheme sing. 

(h) He hates fowle leasings, and vile flatterie, 
Two filthie blots in noble gentrie. 

(1) He told of Senates and Popes and evermore 
He strowd an Ave-Mary after and before. 

(7) What though the field be lost? 
All is not lost. 

(k) Bring the rathe primrose that forsaken dies, 
The tufted crow-toe and pale Jessamine. 

(1) Tell me, ye merchants’ daughters, did ye see 
So fayre a creature in your towne before? 


THIRD YEAR. 
ENGLISH (HONOURS.) 
PROSE WRITERS BEFORE DRYDEN.—(Pirst 
Paper.) 
Books: More, Utopia; Bacon, New Atlantis; LODGE, 


Rosalynd, 





FRIDAY, APRIL 3RD, 1903: Q TO 12. 


1. Write briefly on literature in. England before 
Chaucer, noting specially those writers who laid the 
foundations of English prose. 

Discuss Utopia as a piece of literature. 

3. Mention the chief social reforms suggested by 
More in his Utopia and show how far these seem jus- 
tifiable. Compare his social ideal with that of Bacon, 
as seen in The New Atlantts. 

4. Discuss the plot, characters and style of Lodge’s 
Rosalynd, 

5. Name the authors and define the periods of the 
following extracts. Note the points which distinguish 
the two styles, and state clearly what influences pro- 
duced the change. 

(a) And by sodeyne aduenture ther was an hor- 
ryble lyon kepte in a stronge Toure of stone and it 
happend that he at the tyme brake loos, and come hur- 
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lynge afore the Quene & her Knyghtes. And whanne 
the Quene sawe the lyon, she cryed and fledde, and 
praide her Knyghtes to rescowe her, and there was none 
of hem alle but twelve that abode, and alle the other 
fledde, Thenne saide La cote male taile; Now | see wel 
that alle coward knyghtes ben not dede, and there with 
alle he drewe his swerd, and dressed hym afore the 
lyon, and that lyon gaped wyde and came upon hym 
raumppynge to have slayne hym, and he thenne smote 
hym in the mydde of the hede suche a myghty stroke, 
that it clofe his hede in sonder, and dasshed to the 
etthe. Thenne was it tolde the Quene how the yonge 
man named by scorne La Cote male tayle hadde slayne 
the lyon. With that the Kyng came home, and whanne 
the Quene told hym of that aduenture, he was wel 
pleased and saide, upon payne of myn_hede he shalle 
preue a noble man and a feythful Knyghte and true of 
his promyse thanne the Kyng forth with al madde hym 
Knyghte. 

(b) lam, sir (whatsoever thou art) a forrester and 
a ranger of these walkes, who, following my deere to 
the fall, was conducted hither by some assenting fate, 
that I might save thee, and disparage myselfe. For 
comming into this place, | saw thee asleepe, and the 
lyon watching thy awake, that at thy rising he might 
pray uppon thy carkasse. At the first sight I con- 
jectured thee a gentleman (for all men’s thoughts 
ought to bee favourable in imagination) and | counted 
it the part of a resolute man to purchase a stranger’s 
reliefe, though with the losse of his owne blood, which 
| have performed (thou seest) to mine owne prejudice. 
li therefore, thou be a man of such worth as I value 
thee by thy exteriour liniaments, make discourse unto 
me what is the cause of thy present misfortunes; for by 
the furrowes in thy face thou seemest to be crost with 
hér frownes; but whatsoever, or howsoever, lett mee 
crave that favour, to heare the tragick cause of, thy 
estate. 
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THIRD YEAR. 
ENGLISH (HONOURS.) 
PROSE WRITERS BEFORE DRYDEN.—(Second 
Paper.) 


Books: StpnEy, An Apologie for Poetrie; KARLE, 


Microcosmographie; MiLtoN, Areopagitica. 
FRIDAY, APRIL 3RD, 1903 :—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 5. 


1, Compare, in their general outlines, dn A pologie 
for Poetrie and An Essay of Dramatic Poesy; and ac- 
count for the differences which you find. 

2. Make notes on the following: Sidney’s debt to 
Aristotle; to Scaliger ; effect of ballad poetry ; im despite 
of Pallas; blind crowder. 

3. What special contribution was made by each of 
the following to the development of English prose: 
Roger Ascham, Thomas Cranmer, John Earle, Sir 
William Temple, John Bunyan? 

4. Give some account of Milton’s work in prose, and 
discuss his style. Illustrate by quotation or direct 
reference. 

s. Write on Seventeenth Century Ideals, or The 
Literary Position of Dryden. 


THIRD YEAR. 

ENGLISH (HONOURS). 
ANGLO-SAXON—(Grammar_ and Philology). 
Monpay, APRIL 20TH, 1903 :—MORNING, 9 TO 10.15. 

1. Name the non-W.S. dialects and give characteristic 
marks of each. 

2. Take the Indo-Germanic ablaut-series €; 9; —; 
and transfer it to Primitive Teutonic, Mceso-Gothic 
and Anglo-Saxon (explain all varieties). Similarly 
transfer the two Indo-Germanic diphthongal series. 


3. Define umlaut and illustrate fully its various forms. 
4. Decline, hus, sunu, thu (all numbers), god (all 


numbers). 
Conjugate a weak verb of the second conjugation 


and decline its past participle. 
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THIRD YEAR. 
ENGLISH (HONOURS). 
ANGLO-SAXON (TEXTS).—(first Paper.) 
Monpbay, APRIL 20TH, 1903:— MORNING, 10.15 TO 12. 





Translate : 
(a) Ond ic bebiode on Godes naman thet nan 


monn thone zstel irom thzre bec ne do, ne tha boc 
from them mynstre; uncuth hu longe ther swe gele- 
rede biscepas sicn, swe swe nu, Gode thonc, wel 
hwier siendon. For thy ic wolde thette hie ealneg et 
there stowe weren, buton se biscep hie mid him habban 
wille, oththe hio hwer to lene sie, oththe hwa othre 
bi write. 

(o) Tha weron hie to them gesargode thet hie ne 
mehton Suthseaxna lond utan berowan, ac hira ther 
tu se on lond wearp; ond tha menn mon ledde to 
Winteceastre to them cynge, ond he hie ther ahon 
het; ond tha menz comon on Eastengle the on them 

(c) Ic Ine mid Godes gife Wesseaxna kyning, mid 
getheahte ond mid lare Cenredes mines feder, ond 
Heddes mines biscepes, ond Eorcenwoldes mines bis- 
cepes, mid eallum minum ealdormonnum, ond them 
ieldstan witum minre theode, ond eac micelre gesom- 
nunge Godes theowa, wes smeagende be there halo 
urra sawla, ond be tham stathole ures rices, thette ryht 
zew ond ryhte cynedomas thurh ure fole gefeestnode ond 
getrymede weron, thette nenig ealdormonna ne us 
undergetheodedra efter tham were awendende thas ure 
domas. 

(d).Andlang dic to tham wege the scyt# up to tham 
hricgge. Andlang hricgges to tham wege the scyt? 
fram Fealuwes-lea to Baddan-by ane lytle hwile. 
Thonne of there apuldre the stent with westan tham 
wege thurh thone lea to tham miclan heslwride. Of 
tham heslwride adun on tha blacan rixa. Of tham 
rixun on tha lytlan hecggan xt tham wege the scytt 
fram Baddan-by to cearwyllun. 

(e) Stod under Jinde, under /Jeohtum scylde, 

ther tha mihtigan wif hyra mzgen bereddon 
and hy gyllende garas sendan; 
ic him otherne eft wille szendan 
fleogende flan forane togeanes. 
(f) Thet gesyne wearth, 
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widcuth werum, thette wrecend tha gyt 
lifde efter /Jathum, /ange thrage, 
efter guthceare: Grendles modor, 
ides aglecwif yrmthe gemunde, 
se the weeteregesan wunian scolde, 
cealde streamas. 
Ne nom he in them wicum, Wedergeata leod, 
mathmeehta ma, theh he ther monige geseah 
buton thone hafelan and tha hilt somod 
since face ; sweord er cemealt, 
forbarn broden mel: wes thet blod to thes hat 
acttren cllorgest, se ther-mnne swealt. 
To heanlic me thinceth 
thet ge mid urum sceattum to scype gangon 
unbefohtene, nu ge thus feorr hider 
on urne eard inn becomon; . 
ne sceole ge swa softe sinc gegangan: 
us sceal ord and ecg r geseman, 
grimm guthplega, zr we gafol syllon, 


+] 
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anuin scipe weron swithe forwundode. 


(2) 


(7) 





Scan 


Me hafath hringa gespong, 

slithhearda sal sithes amyrred, 

afyrred me min fethe, fet synt gebundene, 

handa gehzfte; synt thissa heldora 

wegas ‘lorworhte; swa ic mid wihte ne meg 

of thissum Jiothobendum. 

Mec se weta uong, wundrum freorig, 

ob his mnathe aerest cend|z]. 

Ni uuat ic mec bivorhtz wullan fliusum, 

herum therh /hehcreft h[y]gido[n]cum [mi- 
num |. 

Uundne me ni biath wefle, ni ic warp hefe, 

ni therih threa[t]un githrac thred me hlimmith, 

ne me Arutendum hrisil scelfzth, 

ni mec ou[ua|n[a] aam sceal cnyssa. 

Uyrmas mec ni awefun wyndicreftum, 

tha thi geolu goduebb geatum fretuath. 

Uil mec hudre suz theh uide ofer eorthu 

hatan mith helithum hyhtlic giwede. 








‘Ni ancegnu ic me acrigfere egsan brogum, 


theh thi ni[mzen flanas frac]adlice ob cocrum. 


(7). 
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THIRD YEAR. 

_ ENGLISH (HONOURS). 
ANGLO-SAXON TEXTS (Unseen) AND 
LITERATURE. 

Monpay, APRIL 20TH, 1903 :—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 5- 

I. Translate: 


(a) Tha ongunnan twa theoda Pyhtas northan ond 
Scottas westan hi onwinnan ond heora zhta niman ond 
hergian ; ond hi fela geara yrmdon ond hyndon. Tha on 
there unstilnysse onsendon hi erendwrecan to Rome 
mid gewritum ond wependre bene; him fultumes beedon, 
ond him gehetan eathmode hyrnysse ond singale under- 
theodnysse, gif hi him gefultumadon thet hi mihton 
heora fynd oferwinnan. Tha onsendan hi him mycelne 
here to fultume. Ond sona thes the hi on this ealond 
comon, tha compedon hi with heora feondum, ond him 
mycel wel ongeslogan, ond of heora gemerum adrifon 
ond aflymdon. Ond lerdon thet hi festen worhtan 
him to gebeorge with heora feondum: ond swa mid 
mycele sige ham foran. 





O. E. Trans. oF BEDE. 

(b) AXfter thison gelamp thet thes cyninges meg, 
Nicanor, wearth gescoten mid anre fla on tham cneowe 
et sumon gefeohte, swa thet nan man hi né mihte of 
tham bane ateon; ac se eadiga apostol Simon, on 
Cristes naman, hi ut-adyde, swa hrathe swa he hi 
hrepode; and seo wund wearth therrihte gehzled, swa 
thet ther nan dol-swathu nes gesyne. Eac siththan 
gelamp thet twa hrethe deor, the sind tigres gehatene, 
ther urnon, and abiton swa hwet swa hi gemétton. 
Tha fleah thet fole eal to tham apostolum,. and _ hi, 
thurh Godes mihte, tha deor swa getemedon, thet hi 
him fyligdon to heora inne, and mid him unséeththige 
wunedon. ‘Tha cwzdon tha apostoli to tham folce, 
“Thas rethan deor gehyrsumiath Godes mihte, and sind 
eow to gewitnysse thet he is A*lmihtig God, sethe eow 
gesceop, and sylth eow renas of heofenum, and hlaf 
of eorthan, win and ele of treowum, and eac othre 
westmas. Nu mynegiath thas deor eow, mid sumon 
gemete, thet ge nanne otherne ne-wurth‘on eow to 
Gode. buton thone the we bodiath. thurh thes naman 
sind thas rethan tigres betwux eow swa tame swa scep. 
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We scelon nu faran. to othrum scirum, godspel bodi- 
gende, and thone sothan geleaian. 


ALLFRIC. 

He (c) Him se yldesta ondswarode, 

| werodes. wisa word-hord onleac: 

: “We synt gum-cynnes Geata leode 
ond Higelaces heorth-geneatas. 
Wes min fader foleum gecythed, 
ethele ord-fruma Ecetheow haten; 
gebad-wintra worn, eer he on weg hwurfe 
samol of geardum; him gearwe geman, 
witena wel-hwylc wide geond eorthan. 
We thurh holdne hige hlaford thinne, 
sunu Healidenes, secean cwomon, 
leod-gebyrgean ; wes thu us larena god. 


BEOWULF. 

Il. Translate : 

Mec feonda sum feore besnythede, 
woruldstrenga binom, weette siththan, 

dyfde on wetre, dyde eft thonan, 

sette on sunnan, ther ic swithe beleas 

herum, tham the ic hefde. Heard mec siththan 
snath seaxes ecg sindrum begrunden, 

fingras feoldan ond mec fugles wyn 
seondsprengde speddropum, spyrede genneahe 
ofer brunne brerd, beamtelge swealg, 
streames dzele, stop eft on mec, 

sithade sweartlast. Mec siththan wrah 

heleth hleobordum, hyde bethenede, 

gierede mec with golde: forthon me gliwedon 
wreetlie- weore smitha wire bifongen. 

III. (1): Write on (a) Runes; (b) Runic inscriptions, 
with especial reference to the Ruthwell cross and the 
Franks’ casket. 

(2) Describe an Anglo-Saxon charter. 
(3) Write:on Cynewull. 
(4) Give the principal parts of all the strong verbs 


in IT. 


THIRD. YEAR. 
ENGLISH (HONOURS). 
| MIDDLE ENGLISH. 
Turspay, APRIL 21ST, 1903:—MoRNING, 9 TO II. 
1. What is meant by the term Middle English? Give 
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some account of the locality and history of the chief 
Middle English dialects. 
2. Translate : 

(a) The king Willam, uorto wite 
Let enqueri streitliche 
Hou moni plou lond & hou moni hiden al-so, 
Were in euerich ssire & wat hii were wurth ther-to; 
& the rentes of ech toun & of the wateres echone 

Thet worth, & of wodes ek that ther ne bileuede 

none, 
That he nuste wat hii were worth 

& wite al clene that worth ther-of, ich vnder-stonde, 

& let it write clene ynou & that scrit dude iwis 

In the tresorie at Westminstre there [as] it yut is. 

(b) Of Lauerd es land and fulhed his: 

Ertheli werld, and alle thar-in is. 

For ouer sees it grounded he, 

And ouer stremes graithed it to be. 

Wha sal stegh in hille of Lauerd winli, 

Or wha sal stand in his stede hali? 

Vnderand of hend bidene, 

And that of his hert es clene: 

In vnnait that his saule noght nam, 

Ne sware to his neghburgh in swikedam, 
(c) And wanne hi crisneth ine the fougt, 

The prestes so thries duppeth, 

In the honur of the Trinité, 

Ac gode yeme kepeth 

The ned; 

On time a clothe that water ikest, 

Ac ope the heuede te bede. 

(d) Ich y-zeg the apostles ine tronen zittynde. the 
tribz /-and the tongen / alle preste. and of poure / 
and of zyke; zuo blisuolle and holy / of oure lhord 
iesu crist-“ and zuo hege / ynog alneway ich am 
wondrinde. Ich y-zegac “ uollyche ich ne my[g]te 
al yzy the innumerable uelagrede of the holy mar- 
tires “ mid blisse and worthssipe :’ y-corouned. thet 
be the pinen of thise time / huyche hi beren to tho 
blisse / thet wes ysseawed ine ham: hy come therto. 
Hyre holynesse / and hyre blysse: long time ich me 
lykede. Ich yzeg to the blyssede heape of confessors. 
amang huam / men apostles / and techeres / thet holy 
cherche mid hare techinge wereden. and alsuo uram 
alle heresye / wy[th]-oute wem habbeth yclenzed: 


the wurth of is londe, 
thoru al Engelonde, 


of al Engelonde, 
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sseaweth. and hy uele habbeth y-tagt. ssyneth ase 
sterren / ine eurelestynde wy[th]-oute ende. Ther 
byeth Monekes thet uor claustres “7 and uor strayte 
cellen. wel moche / an clyerer thanne the zonne: 
habbeth wonyinges. Vor blake and uor harde kertles 
/ huyter thane the snaw. and of alle zofthede / and 
nesshede / clothinge habbeth an. Vram here egen 
/ god wypeth alle tyeres. and thane kyng hy ssolle 
ysy ine hys wuayrhede. Alast / to the uelagrede of 
maydynes ich lokede. of huychen blysse ssepthe / 
agraythinge “/ and melodya. huyche none mannes 
speche: dingnelyche may telle. And hy zonge thane 
zang: thet non other ne may zynge 


ENGLISH (HONOURS). 
HISTORY OF LITERATURE. 

SATURDAY, APRIL IITH, 1903 :—MORNING, 9 TO 12. 

i. Discuss the principal causes which, during the 
seventeenth century, prevented English Literature from 
influencing its nearest continental neighbors. 

2. State clearly the points emphasized by Saint-Evre- 
mond in contrasting the tragedies of England with 
those of France. 

3. Explain carefully the position of Voltaire in regard 
to. "the fundamental conception of tragic treatment in 
the drama. Criticise his view independently. 

4. In what respects may it be said that English hie 
and literature influenced the work of Prévost? 

_5. Give some account of the effect produced by the 
Ossianic: poems on Chateaubriand, Lamartine, and 
Musset. 

6. Establish the literary relations between the play 

of Hamlet and either Lorenzaccio, or Andr Cornéalis. 


7. Indicate the character in the work of Scott that. 


appealed to the Romantic imagination in France about 
the year 1830. 

8. Give a short account of Obermann. 

9g. What literary relations have been traced between 
Young: and Novalis? 
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1 

1, 

FOURTH YEAR. 7 

ile 


ENGLISH HONOURS. ae 
HISTORY OF SHAKSPEREAN CRITICISM. i 


Time: THree Hours. 1 


Fripay, Dec. 19TH :—MorNING, 9 TO 12. | 

l Yet’ ends ehs ’ q 

I. Discuss the ‘‘Unities” ascribed to Aristotle, and i} 
show how they affected French and English dramatic i 
criticism in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. i 
2. In what esteem was Shakspere held by his con- | 
temporaries? Discuss Ben Jonson’s attitude towards a 


him. j a 
3. State clearly Lessing’s contributions to Shak- i 
sperean criticism, and their effect upon European 


thought. | 
4. Compare German and English criticism of Shak- bh 
spere at the beginning of the nineteenth century. iq 
| t 

i 


5. Illustrate by the detailed discussion of an issue of 
your own choosing the methods of recent Shaksperean 
criticism. Bas. 


FOURTH YEAR. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE (HONOURS). ‘| 
BROWNING. ay 
WEDNESDAY APRIL 22ND, 1903:—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 5. | ‘i 
I. Outline the story of “The Ring and the Book;” aM 
explain the significance of the title; comment upon ; 
Browning’s use of his material. 
2. “Browning unites Classicism and Romanticism.” 


Give reasons for modifying, supporting, or denying ah 
this statement. el 





Sa 


a 


3. Where did Browning spend most of his life, and At 
what influence had his place of residence on his poetic at 
development ? , i 

: : eee Hi 

4. State precisely where the following passages occur C4 ait 

and give as full an account’ as you can of the context, | aT 
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outlining the whole poem if it 1s necesary in order to 
bring out the significance of the quotation. Illustrate 
the ideas set forth by parallel passages in other Brown- 
ing poems :— 
(a) There was place and to spare for the frank 
And the red ‘young mouth, and the hair’s 
young gold. 
(b) Now | may speak: you fool, for all 
Your lore! Who made things plain in vain? 
(c) On the earth the. broken arcs; in the héaven, 
a perfect round. 
(d) Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed his grasp. 
(ec) Friends—lovers that might have been- 
(7 . Rather I prize the doubt 
Fanished and finite clods, untroubled by a spark. 
(2) Oh, a crime will do 
As well, I reply, to serve for a test, 
As a virtue golden through and through. 
(h) “Therefore she is immortally my bride; 
Chance cannot change my love, nor time im- 
pair,” 
(1) And you, great sculptor—so, you gave 
A score of years to art, her slave, 
And that’s your Venus, whence we turn 
To yonder girl that fords the burn! 
(7) The lcve which to one and one only has refer- 
ence 
Seems terribly like what perhaps gains God’s 
preterence. 


FOURTH YEAR. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE (HONOURS). 
MODERN PROSE.—(First Paper.) 
FripAy, APRIL 3RD, 1903:—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 5. 


I. Estimate the influence of French models on Eng- 
lish prose after the Restoration. 


2. Point out the leading characteristics of the prose 
styles of (a) Defoe, (b) Swift, and (c) Burke. Give a 
short account of the literary activity of each. 


3. Discuss the relations between journalism and 
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literature in the first half of the nineteenth century. 

4. Who is am yeur opinion the greatest master of 
prose of the nineteenth century? Give reasons for 
your preference: 





FOURTH YEAR. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE (HONOURS). 
MODERN PROSE.—(Second Paper.) 


TuEspay, APRIL 7TH, 1903 :—AFTERNOON, 2 TO . 





1. Discuss the character, extent and permanence of 
Carlyle’s influence. Summarize his lecture on “The 
Hero as Man of Letters.” 

2. Illustrate from “The Crown of Wild Olive” Rus- 
kin’s peculiarities of thought and style. 

> - 
T * 3 T j = >] 

3. What do you regard as Matthew Arnold’s pre- 
eminent excellences as a critic? Illustrate from the 
essays you have read. 

4. In what way do the essays included in ‘“Virginibus 
Puerisque” reflect Stevenson’s personality? How far 
do you think the effect he obtains is due to deftness of 
literary craftsmanship ? 
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THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS. 
HISTORY.—(First Paper.) 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 8TH, 1903 :—MORNING, 9 TO 12. 


I. Write a short essay on any one of-the political or 
ecclesiastical institutions which were established in 
Europe during the whole, or any portion, of the period, 
400-1050. 

2. Describe the relations of the Germans with Rome 
prior to 378. 

3. Why is the 4th century an age of particular im- 
portance? 

4. Trace the historical development of the Gothic 
race in all its branches. | 

5. Illustrate as fully as possible the greatness of the 
House of Landen prior to the accession of Charle- 
magne. 

6. Indicate on the map the location of the following 
places and districts: Dalmatia; the field of battle be- 
tween Aetius and Attila; Verona; Pisa; Poitiers; 
Strassburg; Lorraine; Laon; the stem duchies ; Rouen. 

7. Make brief notes on the following subjects: The 
worship of Mithra; Decius and the Church; St. Je- 
rome; the descendants of Theodosius in the eastern 
branch; the greatest of the Lombard queens; the 
battle of Testry; the Ommiad dynasty; the Capitulary 


of Kiersy; the ancestors of Hugh Capet; the political 
ideal of Otto III. 


THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS. 





HISTORY.—(Second Paper.) 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 8TH, 1903:—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 5. 


1. Indicate and comment upon the chief features of 
French history during the 12th century. 


2. Examine the feud of Guelf and Ghibelline in all 
its bearings. 
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, 3. Show at lencth why the 12th century is a creat 

> » ) * 5S 
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era in the history of the latin Church, 

4. Discuss the intellectual and artistic eminence of 
Italy during the [5th century, or, describe the political 
condition of the peninsula during the same period. 

5. Why was Luther led into conflict with other 
antagonists of Rome, and who were his chief opponents 
among them, 1517-1530? 

6. Indicate on the map the location of the following 
places and districts: the kingdom of Leon: Compos- 
tella; Cordova : Toulouse : Avignon; Orleans: Cler- 
mont; Bologna: the original possessions of Rudolf of 
Hapsburg ; Savoy. 

7- Make brief notes upon the following subjects: 
the intellectual position of Abelard: the criminal juris- 
prudence of Louis LX.; the character of Frederick IT. : 
the bull, Ausculta Fili; the battle of Crecy, considered 
from the military standpoint : Gregory XI.;/ Charles 
VIII. at Milan. 1494; the League of Cambrai, 1508; 
the Christian Prince - Luther and Miltitz. 

THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS. 
ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAT, HISTORY. 
Turspay, Apri 14TH, 1903 :—MorninG, 9 To 12. 


I. Illustrate the fact that the institutions of England 
during the period of the Heptarchy possessed a Ger- 
manic character,—having in mind the primitive insti- 
tutions of the Germans, and also the customs of Ger- 
man tribes on the continent during the period 400- 
800. 

2. Sketch the history of Christianity in Britain from 
its origin to the Council of Whitby. 

3. Describe the composition and functions of: 

(a) The Witan: 
(0) The Curia Regis. 

4. Investigate the relations of crown .and nobles 
during the reigns of: 

(2) William J. - 
(6) Henry I.; 
(c) Henry II. 

In answering this question’ be careful to mark flue- 

{uations in the power of the baronage. 
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s. What was the constitutional status of the towns 
during the early Angevin period? 

6. Discuss the antecedents of Simon de Montfort’s 
Parliament, with special reference to the years 125§0- 
1265. 

7. (a) What were the chief fiscal measures of Edward 


iy 


“VU 


(b) Make brief notes on: The ransom of Richard 
I: the Carucage of 1198; sections “12-15 of Magna 


Carta: disttaint of knighthood; the Parliament of 1275. 


THIRD YEAR. 
HISTORY (HONOURS). 
GREEK AUTHORS. 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL .22ND, 1903 :—MORNING, 9 TO 12. 
(Answer seven questions.) 

1. Compare the historical spirit and method of 
Herodotus with that of Modern History generally, or 
of any individual modern historian. 

>. Give a condensed account of the chiet events in the 
Second Persian War (479 B.C.), basing your version 
on those of Herodotus and Plutarch. 

3. What part do the following individuals play in 
history, according to your authorities! 

Miltiades, Leonidas, Pausanias, Lamachus, Hermo- 
crates. . 

4. Describe the causes, real and apparent, which led 
either to the Peloponnesian War, or to the Sicilian ex- 
pedition, noting the influence of powerful individuals. 

5. How are the following topics treated in the 
speeches of Thucydides (Books I. IL., 1-65, V1. and 
Vit); . 
(1) Relation between Mother Country and Col- 
onies. } 

(2) Empire and the position of an Imperial City. 
(3) Democracy. 
(4) Contrast between Athens and Sparta. 

6. Illustrate Plutarch’s view of the purpose and use 
of biography, from his lives of Timoleon, and of Aris- 
tides. 

7. Mention the chief definitions of justice given im 
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R Plato’s Republic. Show that justice is the basis of the al 
_ Ideal State. a 
8. How does Plato characterize democracy, oligarchy a 
) and tyranny in his account of the decline of states Rey 


- (Republic VIII. and IX? 
| 9. What views maybe found in the Republic on the 
following subjects -—War, Private Property, Slavery, 
» Education ? 
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THIRD YEAR. 
HISTORY (HONOUR 5). 
meorveius: J. IT, V.; Livy: XXI., XXII’ Tacrrus 


Annals II., Agricola, Germania. 
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Monpay, Apri 6TH, 1903:—MORNING 9 TO 12. 
Answer any three of the first four questions, any two of 
questions 5-7, and question 8. 

I. Comment on: 

(a) The two Achaean Leagues; 
(b) The main episodes of the Cleomenic War; 
(c) The attitude of Polybius towards Phylarchus, 

2. Give some account of: 

(a) The career of Regulus. 
(6) The career of Hamilcar Barca. . 

3. Polybius indicates certain motives which dominate 
his first and second Books. Name these, and express 
any opinion which you may have formed regarding 
his arrangement of material. 

4. (a) Describe Philip’s invasion of Aetolia. 

(b) Discuss the plundering of Thermus, and state 


the nature of the reflections which it calls forth from be 
Polybius. 
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5. Give a list of the speeches which occur in the 
twenty-first and twenty-second Books of Livy, and 
write a general criticism of them. 


6. Sketch that portion of the Second Punic War ait 
which falls within the Dictatorship of Fabius Maximus. A 

7. Make notes on: Hannibal’s dream: The Battle of oh fills 

the Trebia; Carthaginian tactics at Lake Trasumen- ath . 
nus; The advice of Maharbal after Cannae ; The pro- ut 
test of Manlius Torqunatus. efi 
My 
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Germania, 
specifying their leading characteristics. 
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8. (a) What do you know concerning Arminius? 
(b) What information regarding Britain and tts 


‘nhabitants have you gathered from the Agricola? 


(c) Single out the chief tribes mentioned in the 
indicating their geographical location and 


— 


THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS. 
HISTORY (HONOURS). 
Monpay, APRIL 20TH, 1903 :—MORNING, 9 TO 12. 


1. Name the literary opponents of the Papacy during 
the first half of the. r4th century, indicating the nature 
of their opinions and establishing their connection 
with. contemporary politics. 

>. Sketch the constitutional history of Venice from 
the changes of Piero Gradenigo to the death of Marino 
Faliero. 

3. (a) Examine the career of Gian Galeazzo Vis- 
conti ; 

(b) Give some account of Italian warfare, 1350- 
1450, with names of the leading condottiert. 

4. What were the chief economic conditions whica 
affected the Renaissance? 

s. Indicate the main characteristics of Italian act 
from Giotto to Brunelleschi. 

6. Name the most important problems which ws 
presented to the Council of Constance, and dis¢i.ss 
any two of them. 

7. Write briefly on any two of the following subjects: 
(a) Albornoz in the Romagna; 

(b) Latin scholarship in the early Renaissance: 
(c) The rule of Cosimo de’Medici at Florence, 


1434-1447 ; 


(d) Benedict XIII and the movement for refors1; — 


(ec) The agenda of the Council of Basel; 
or 


Give a detailed list of Italian despots, 1300-147 % — 
with indication in each case of the territories whic1 


they controlled, 
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FOURTH YEAR. 
’ HISTORY (HONOURS). 


THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF THE AMERI- 


CAN COLONIES. 


I. Outline the history of the relations of Church and 
State in the American colonies. 

2. Tabulate the chief events in the struggle between 
France and England for supremacy in North America. 

3. State the case for England in her controversy with 
the American colonies. 

4. Shew the bearing of the history of the United 
States under the confederation on the formation of the 
Constitution of 1787. 


FOURTH YEAR. 
HISTORY (HONOURS). 
THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


I, Outline the course of federal and state legislation 
in reference to slavery and its interpretation by the 
courts, from the adoption of the constitution of the 


United States till the passage of the thirteenth amend- 
ment (1865). 


2. Discuss the effect of economic factors on the de- 
velopment of political institutions and national charac- 
teristics in the United States in the nineteenth century. 

3. State briefly the leading facts in connection with 
the following :—Hamilton’s Finance Measures, Jeffer- 
son's Embargo, The Hartford Convention, Nullifica- 
tion, The Annexation of Texas, The Trent Affair. 


4. Explain in a few words the allusions of the follow- 
ing historical catchwords: The ‘X. Y. Z.’ Despatches, 
the “Blue Light’ Federalists, the ‘Kitchen’ Cabinet. the 
‘Come-Outers,’ ‘Know-Nothingism,’ ‘Fifty-four-forty 
or Fight,’ ‘King Cotton.’ 

15 
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FOURTH YEAR. 


HISTORY (HONOURS). : 
is 3AGEHOT: The English Constitution; Bryce: The 


American Commonwealth, Vol. 1. 
SATURDAY, APRIL IITH, 1903 :—MORNING, 9 TO 12. 
Answer the first three questions and any five of the 
remainder. 

1. Enumerate the main functions of the English 
monarchy, following Bagehots conception of them. 

2. At what points does Bagehot bring the political 
ideas of England and the United States into compari- 
son? 

3. Indicate the nature of those political arrange- 
ments which are bound up with a change of ministry. 

4. Examine the nature of federal government in the 
United States. 

5. Describe the functions of the Senate or the House 
of Representatives. 

6. What are the relations of Congress to the Pres- 
ident? 

7. What are the working relations of the national 
and state governments? 

8. How has the constitution of the United States 
developed by usage? 

9. Discuss the nature of the American state. 

10. What is the status of the territories? 

11. Give some account of city government in the 


United States. 
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: | : FOURTH YEAR. 
HISTORY (HONOURS). 
Mattnew ArNoLp: Pagan and Mediaeval Religious 
: Sentiment; PARKMAN: Montcalm and Wolfe; MAHAN: 


The Influence of Sea Power on History. 
oO 12. 


TuuRSDAY, APRIL 9TH, 1903 :—MORNING, 9 T 
Answer the first four questions and any three of the others. 

1. Contrast the fifteenth idyll of Theocritus with the 
Canticle of the Sun. 
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2. Sketch the relations of English and French in 
America during 1755 and 1756. 

3. Describe the siege of Louisbourg, 1758, or the 
Ticonderoga campaign of the same year. 

4. Make notes on: Céleron de Bienville; the capture 
of Oswego; Montcalm and Vaudreuil; the battle of 
Ste. Foye, 

5. Write an estimate of the naval importance which 
Was possessed by Holland in the second half of the 
i7th century, having especially in mind the career of 
De Ruyter. 

6. What naval engagements or Operations took 
place in the Mediterranean during the 18th century? 

7. How has ‘sea power affected the position of Eng- 
land in India? 

8. What part did sea power play in the War of the 
American Revolution prior to 1781? ) 


FOURTH YEAR. 
HISTORY (HONOURS). 

Gipson: Decline and Fall. Caps: XSUbiVg> hac: 
LXVI.; Stugrgs: Select Charters, Introduction; 
LANGLoIs and SE1GNogos: Introduction to the 

Study of History. 
Fripay, AprIL 17TH, 1903 :—MoRNING, 9 To 12. 
I. Follow the development of Roman jurisprudence 


from the Decemvirs to Justinian. 


2. Trace the career of Mahomet during the last ten 
years of his life. 

3. Describe the conquest of Syria by the Moham- 
medans. 

4. What points does Gibbon chiefly accentuate in his 
account of the Revival of Learning? 

5. (a) Describe the judicial system as it was under 
Henry II, : . ' 


(6) “The idea of constitutional government, de- 
fined by the measures of Edward I., and summed up 
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t 


in the legal meaning of the word parliament, implies 
four principles.” 

What are these? ; 

6. Indicate. with comment, the sciences which are 
auxiliary to History. 3 

7. What are the main processes of external criticism? 

8. What views does M. Seignobos express regarding 
the object of historical exposition? 


FOURTH YEAR. 
HISTORY (HONOURS). 
CLARENDON: History of the Great Rebellion, Book X1.; 
BurRKE: Reflections on the French Revolutwn; 
MacavLay: History of England, Cap. III. 
TuEsDAY, APRIL 7TH, 1903:—MORNING, 9 TO 12. 
1. What part does Cromwell play in the eleventh 


book of Clarendon? 


2. Outline the negotiations between Charles I. and 
the Commissioners for the treaty in 1648. 
3. Explain Burke’s attitude towards the English 
Revolution of 1688. 
4. Illustrate Burke’s feelings towards the Old Re- 
gime in France. 
5. Follow Burke’s criticism of: 
(a) the departmental system; 
(b) the King’s position under the National As- 
sembly ; 
(c) the financial expedients of the National As- 
sembly. 


6. Write an account of London as it was in the reign ~ 


of Charles II. 
7. What was the condition at the same period: 
(a) of the navy; 
(b) of the common people. 
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THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS. 
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POLITICAL ECONOMY: 
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, THURSDAY, APRIL I6TH, 1903 :—MORNING, 9 TO I2. 


— 


Six questions to be answered. 


ae 


1. Explain what is known as the “Wages Fund” doc- 
trine and compare it with modern views as to how the 
level of wages is related to the supply of capital. 

2. What meanin 
ductivity of capital 
ductivity takes its rise. 


2 2 Sian, 


do you assign to the phrase “pro- 
Show from what causes this pro- | 


ex 
> 
“>? 


3. Kor what economic function do “profits” afford 
the remuneration?» Trace the general nature of the 
> 


evolution of the relation of capitalists to industrial / i 

enterprise. Behe 
4. Carefully distinguish between the qualities which at 

are required of money as a medium of exchange and | 

a value-denominator respectively. Illustrate and com- 

ment on the separation of these functions in modern 

trade. . 
5. Discuss the following: 

“Credit is not a productive power in itself, but, 
without it, the productive powers already existing could 
not be brought into complete employment,” and. ex- 
‘explain the functions of credit in relation to production. 

6. Two countries, A and B, are isolated from the rest 
of the world. A trade has been established between 
them, A exporting corn and importing timber and 
hides. Coal being discovered in B, large quantities 
are exported from B to A. How, if at all, will this 
discovery affect the prices of corn, timber and hides in 
the two countries respectively ? 

- 7. “Exports and imports pay for each other.” How f 
then do you account for the fact that, both in the fore- Lith 
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ign trade of individual countries, and in the interna- 
tional trade of the whole world, imports are found to 
considerably exceed exports? 

8. Explain what is meant when it is said that the 
foreign exchanges are unfavourable to a country; and 
show in what way an unfavourable exchange encour- 
ages the exportation of commodities and discourages 
their importation. 

9g. Trace the economic effects of a bountiful harvest 
in.an advanced country. 


THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS. 
POLITICAL SCIENCE. 
Monpay, APRIL OTH, 1903 :—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 5. 
Onut one of the first four questions. 


1. Give a short account of Austin’s theory of Sov- 
ereignty. What does Sir Henry Maine mean by say- 
ing that it is the “result of abstraction” ? 

2. Explain and contrast the relation of the courts 
of law to the other branches of the Government in 
England and in the United States. 

3. State accurately the composition of the following 
political bodies: the French Senate, the Hungarian 
Diet, the Swiss Federal Council. 

4. Describe the constitutional position of (i) the 
German Emperor, (ii) the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

5. Explain clearly the political status of Cuba. 

6. Discuss the relative constitutional powers of the 
two British Houses of Parliament. 

7. Write a paper (not more than nine hundred words) 
on :— 

The Relation of Government to Trade and Industry. 
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ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. 229 
FOURTH YEAR. 
POLITICAL SCIENCE (HONOURS.) 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL [5TH, 1903 :—MOoORNING, 9 To 12. 


I. State and criticize Herbert Spencer’s views in 
reference to the economic functions of Government. 

2. Shew the practical difficulties that would attend 
any attempt to “nationalize the means of production.” 

3. Discuss the chief points in the political philosophy 
of Humboldt, Karl Marx, Bastiat. 

4. What legislative policy would you recommend in 
reference to the Trusts in the United States? 

5. Shew the very extensive interpretation that may 
be given to the idea of Government as a “producer of 
security.” 

6. Write short papers on each of the following 
topics :— 

(a) English legislative policy in reference to trade 
and industry during the Peace Era (1815-1850). 
(b) State Socialism in Germany 





ECONOMIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Monpay, Aprin 20TH: MORNING, 9 to 12. 


I. Describe “the colonial system” (on its economic 
side) as practiced in England, and estimate the econ- 
omic results to England of the possession of colonies 
so long as the system lasted. 

2. Contrast the economic aims and the methods of 
trades unions with those of craft elds. 

3° “An agrarian revolution plays as large part in the 
industrial change of the eighteenth century as does the 
revolution in manufacturing industries to which atten- 
tion is more usually directed.”—(Toynbee). 

What were the leading features of the agrarian re- 
volution referred to? 

4. What points in the English poor law, before its 
reform in 1834, specially affected for ill the situation of 
the working classes? On what principles was the Act 
of 1834 mainly founded? 
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s. In what principal directions was reform effected in 
English taxation during George III.’s reign? What 
ereat hindrance to equitable readjustment of tax 
burdens existed during the first part of that period? 

6. Contrast the methods of public borrowing em- 
ployed in England a couple s centuries ago, with 
those generally followed nowadays. State especially 
the relation of the South Sea Company to the public 
debt. 


ECONOMIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Monpay, APRIL 20TH: AFTERNOON, 2 TO §. 


1- By what steps were the textile industries trans- 
formed during the period covered by “the Industrial 
Revolution” ? 

». Show the intimate connection between the im- 
provement of transportation and the development of 
industry. Sketch the course of improvement in Eng- 
a for the century following 1750. 

Trace the changes in the legal status of workmen’s 
2 haatons in England in the 18th and roth 
centuries. 

4. What evils were principally aimed at in the early 
factory legislation? Trace the ceneral course of legis- 
lation on ‘this subject in England, and compare with the 
aytaerOR in Canada. 

pita rite notes on the following :— 
fee . The Eden Treaty. 
(b) The Sinking Fund. 
2 ) The Speenham Lend Act. 
.) The Dorsetshire Laborers. 
oO The Chartist Movement. 
(f) The Penny Post: asia ee 
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ART HISTORY AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS. 
ART HISTORY AND CLASSICAL 
ARCHAEOLOGY. 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 22ND, 1903: AFTERNOON, 2 TO 5. 
(N.B.—Five questions only required). 


1. Give some account of Myron’s works, with a 
critical estimate of his place in the development of 
Greek sculpture. 

2. Discuss the “Scribe” of the Louvre Museum and 
the statute of Khafra (Cizeh Museum) as masterpieces 
of early Egyptian sculpture, comparing them re- 
spectively with primitive Greek work, and with the 
ideal sculpture of the fifth century, B.C-, in Greece. 

3. Give an account of the Pergamene school of 
sculpture, and of the principal works now extant 
which are attributed to it; adding a note as to subse- 
quent works in sculpture that may be held to carry 
on the Pergamene tradition. 


4. Enumerate the chief characteristic features of 
Greek Doric architecture, illustrating (if possible) by 
sketches (pencil or ink, left rough, but clear). Dis- 
cuss the origin of the characteristic forms, and esti- 


-mate critically the artistic qualities of the style and its 


aesthetic significance, as perfected in the age of 
Pericles. 

5. Describe the Acropolis at Athens, giving a brief 
architectural account and historical notice of the 
classical buildings upon it, and mentioning some of 
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the more famous of the works of sculpture which, in 


ancient times were dedicated there. 

Or (alternatively), 

Give a similar description and account of the Pala- 
tine Hill, Rome, and the Imperial buildings and 
dedications upon it. 

6. Give a general account of the ancient Greek 
theatre, with a special note as to the existing remains 
of the Theatre of Dionysus at Athens. 

Discuss Dr. Doerpfeld’s theory as to the original ar- 
stage of the Greek theatre and its 


rangement of the 
subsequent modifications: 
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MODERN LANGUAGES 


FIRST YEAR. 
FRENCH.—(First Paper.) 
Monpay, APRIL 6TH. 1903 :—MORNING, 9 TO ee 
(Questions asked in French must be answered in French.) 

1. Traduire en francais: 

(a) An Italian inn is a habitation tolerable enough 
in summer: but in winter it is something of which one 
cannot conceive an idea. 

Why have you not sent for him? 
waiting for his return. 

What is he looking for? He is looking for his spect- 
acles; I told him they were in the case, but he will not 
listen to me. 

(6) If anyone tells you that you can get rich other- 
wise than by work and economy do not listen to him, 
he is a corrupter. 

Do not trust a friend who flatters you; he who flat- 
ters you is not really your friend. He is really your 
friend who does not conceal the truth from you. 

Nothing prevents us so much from being natural as 
the desire to look so. | 

(c) The Lion, the Ass and the For.—A lion, an ass 
and a fox entered into partnership, and went hunting. 
When they had killed a great quantity.of game the 
lion ordered the ass to apportion it. The latter made 
three equal parts, and asked the lion to choose. The 
lion, who wanted to receive a larger share than the 
two others, flew into a passion and killed the ass. He 
then ordered the fox to make a new division. The 
latter gave the lion almost everything, and kept but 
very little for himself. “Who has taught thee to divide 
thus?” the lion asked him. “The aécident which hap- 
pened to the ass,” replied the fox, 

Other people’s misfortunes ought to make us wise. 
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suivants: 

(a) Y va-t-il de la vie? (b) Comme vous y allez! 
(c) Que voulez-vous, quand je m’y mets, je n'y vais 
pas de main morte. (d) De grace, ne men veuillez 
pas! si nous en venons aux gros mots, ce sera a nen 
plus finir! (e¢) Sur quoi la conversation a-t-elle rouleé? 
Belle demande! sur la pluie et le beau temps. (7) De 
quoi s’agit-il? Il s’agit de savoir a quoi nous en tenir. 
(g) Ainsi, vous ne serez pas des notres ce soir? Mais 
si, votre bon conseil m’a fait changer davis. A la 
bonne heure! 

3. (a) What are the disjunctive personal pronouns, 
and (b) when are they used in French? 

4. State (a) general principles and (b) special rules 
concerning the place of adjectives. 

5. What are the different ways to translate in 
French, the English possessive pronoun or adjective? 
Give examples. 

6. Explain the use of c’est and il est (impersonal). 

7. Traduire en anglais: 

(a) Je souffre beaucoup de chanter ainsi. Cela 
me rappelle tous nos malheurs. Demain j’en serai 
malade; mais il le faut. Permettez-le-moi, mon freére. 
Souvenez-vous qua Ajaccio vous m’avez dit d’impro- 
viser pour amuser cette demoiselle anglaise qui se 
moque de nos vieux usages. Ne pourrai-je donc 1m- 
proviser aujourd’hui pour de pauvres gens qui m’en 
sauront gré, et que cela aidera a supporter leur cha- 
grin? 

Allons, fais comme tu voudras. Je gage que tu as 
deja composé ta ballata, et ti ne veux pas la perdre. 

Non, je ne pourrais pas composer cela davance, 
mon frére. Je me mets devant le mort, et je pense a 
ceux qui restent. Les larmes me viennent aux yeux, 
et alors je chante ce qui me vient a l’esprit. 

(b) N’ayez peur de rien, Ors’ Anton, dit le vieillard ; 
Ils n’oseraient se montrer aujourd’hui. La_ souris 
rentre dans son trou lorsque revient le matou. 

Matou toi-méme, vieille barbe blanche! dit Orso. 
Comment t’appelles-tu ? 


>, Donner en anglais les équivalents des gallicismes 
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Eh quoi! vous ne me connaissez pas, Ors’ Anton,’ 
moi qui vous ai porté en croupe si souvent sur mon 
mulet qui mord? Vous ne connaissez pas Polo 
Griffo? Brave homme, voyez-vous, qui est au-dela 
Rebbia corps et ame. Dites un mot, et quand votre 
gros fusil parlera, ce vieux mousquet, vieux comme 
son maitre, ne se taira pas. Comptez-y, Ors’ Anton,’ 

Bien, bien; mais, de par tous les diables! allez-vous 
en, et laissez-nous continuer notre route. 

8. Raconter (a) la rencontre d’Orso et de Colomba, 
(0) leur départ d’Ajaccio et (c) leur voyage a Piétranera. 

9. Décrire briévement le rdle de Gaston ou d’Antot- 
nette dans “‘Le Gendre de M. Poirier.” 

10. Ecrire quelques détails sur (a) la vie et (b) l’oeu- 
vre de Prosper Mérimée. 


FIRST YEAR. 
FRENCH.—(Second Paper.) 
Monpay, APRIL 6TH, 1903:—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 5. 


I. La captivité de Louis XVI. et de sa famille. 
ou 
Le procés de Louis XVI. 
(environ 200 mots.) 
2. Raconter une des fables suivantes: 
Le meunier, son fils et l’ane. 
Les animaux malades de la peste. 
Le chéne et le roseau. 
For students of McGill College and the R.V.C. 


3. Raconter la visite de Germain chez la veuve Gué- 
Tin (de 200 a 250 mots). 


For students of Afhliated Colleges. 
4. Raconter le “Siége de Berlin” (Daudet). 
ou 
Raconter l’histoire intitulée “Prix de gymnastique”’ 
dans les Historiettes Modernes. 
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SECOND YEAR. 
FRENCH.—(First Paper.) 

Monpay, Aprit 6TH, 1903 :—MorNING, O-TO 12) 

(Toutes les réponses doivent se faire en francais. 

1. Traduire: 

La vieille obéit en toute hate. 

Il ne lui fit aucune recommandation; il était bien 
sur qu’elle le garderait mieux qu’il ne se garderait lui- 
meme. 

On na jamais su comment il avait réussi a pénétrer 
dans la cour sans faire ouvrir la porte cochére. If 
avait, et portait toujours sur lui, un passe-partout qui 
Ouvrait une petite porte latérale; mais on avait da le 
fouiller et lui prendre son passe-partout. Ce point 
n'a pas été éclairci. 

{1 monta l’escalier qui conduisait a sa chambre. 
Arrivé en haut, il laissa son bougeoir sur les derniéres 
marches de l’escalier, ouvrit sa porte avec peu de bruit, 
et alla fermer a tatons sa fenétre et son volet, puis il 
revint prendre sa bougie et rentra dans sa chambre. 


LES MISERABLES. 


2. Kaconter la conduite de l’évéque Myriel envers 


Jean Valjean et celle de Jean Valjean envers Fantine, 

3. Traduire: 

In his interesting work entitled “The Story of 
Africa,’ Dr. Brown relates a most romantic tale about 
Campagnon, a French trader and explorer, who flour- 
ished at the beginning of the eighteenth century. One 
day, as he was returning from fort St. Louis, at the 
mouth of the river Senegal, Campagnon found a lioness 
dying outside the walls of the town. The poor beast 
had been kept in captivity, but, having been attacked 
by a disease of the jaw, which is usually fatal, and 
being unable to eat, she had been abandoned to perish. 
Though her eyes were shut and her mouth was full of 
ants, Campagnon, thinking he saw signs of life, wash- 
ed her mouth with water and poured milk down her 
throat. Ultimately she got better, and such was the 
affection the grateful animal felt towards her friend 
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that she would take no food but from his hands and 
followed .him like a dog up and down the Isle of 5St. 
Louts. 

4. (a) Traiter de la position des adjectifs et (b) don- 

ner la syntaxe de nu, demu, feu et des adjectifs desi- 

enant les couleurs. 

5. Donner les régles relatives a (a) quelque, (b) il est 
et cest, (c) tout autre, (d) travers et au travers. 

6. Faire une bréve analyse du Cid. 

7- Donner des explications sur les sujets suivants: Wl 

(a) Mots populaires et mots savants, (b) Role de l’ac- I 

cent tonique dans la transformation des mots latins ie 


_ +n mots francais. (c) Loi de la chute des atones. : 
8. Expliquer phonétiquement (a) ’s comme signe du ait 
pluriel en francais, et les locutions (b) grand’mére, (c) Hal 
Bachelier és-lettres. ' 


9g. (a) Indiquer queiques particularités relatives au i 
pronom dans le vieux francais, (b) et les principaux i 
changements qu’a subis la conjugaison latine pour i 
former les verbes francais. 

10. Rendre en anglais les expressions suivantes, 
prises de Fécheur d’lslande: ie 

(a) Accoudés a boire Aut 

(b) Un bon sourire a dents blanches. ‘ 

(c) En plein sommeil. 

(d) Elle avait été ramenée pour tout-a-fait au pays 
de ces pécheurs. tal 

(e) Il faisait les cent pas en fumant sa pipe. ee | 

(f) De loin en loin. 

(zg) A tue-téte. 

(h) Elle n’en pouvait plus. | 

(1) Ceest égal. fe 

(7) Faire son entendu. | 





SECOND YEAR. 
FRENCH.—(Second Paper.) 
Monpay, APRIL 6TH, 1903 :—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 5. 


1. Donner un résumé de Vintrigue du Bourgeois | 
Gentilhomme. 2 ii 
2. Ecrire (environ 200 mots) sur un des sujets stti- 
vants: 
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Les rapports entre Louis XLV. et Saint Simon. 
I Louis XIV comme roi. J 

| La mort de Louis XIV. 
Hl) Traduire en anglais: 


te? ae Il ne me parlait guere de ces choses- la, parce 
que je prenais la liberté de lui en faire honte. Te pris 
celle de le gouailler a ce récit, et de lui dire ce que je 
crus le pouvoir détourner d’ajouter foi et de samuser 
4 ces prestiges, dans un temps surtout ou il dev ait avoir 
esprit occupé de tant de grandes choses. 

(b) Son premier saisissement des rénes de l empire 
fut marqué au coin d’une extreme dureté et d'une ex- 
} | treme duperie. Fouquet fut le malheureux sur qui 
y éclata la premiére; Colbert fut le ministre de lautre, 
en saisissant seul toute l’autorité des finances, et lut 
faisant accroire qu’elle passait entre ses mains par les 
signatures dont il l’accabla a la place de celles que 
faisait le surintendant, dont Colbert supprima la 
charge, a laquelle il ne pouvait aspirer. 

(c) Le roi voyait l’extrait de toutes les lettres ou 
il y avait des articles que les chefs de la poste, puis le 
ministre qui la gouvernait, jugeaient devoir aller jus- 
qu’a lui, et les lettres. enti¢res quand elles en valaient 
la peine par leur tissu ou par la consideration de ceux 
qui étaient en commerce. Par la les gens principaux 
de la poste, maitres et commis, furent en état de sup- 
poser tout ce quil leur plut, et a qui il leur plut. 

4. Expliquer en francais les termes suivants: 


a Tragédie, comédie de mceurs, comeédie de caractere, 
les unités, préciosité, jansénisme, siécle de Louis XIV. 

rt 5. Ou’y a-t-il de nouveau (a) dans la tragédie de — 
J 2 or prallle (b) dans celle de Racine? 


. Raconter la vie de Moliere. 
._ Le roman francais au XVII® siecle. 
g, Donner dans l’ordre chronologique les principales 
tragédies de Corneille. 
9. Parler de l’importance de Malherbe et de Boileau. 


ee Yt 
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POUR LA SECTION AVANCEE: 


1. Parler du caractére et du style de Saint Simon. 
| 2, 'Traduire en frangais: 
The French Revolution broke out in 1789, and the 





disorders which marked its beginning spread even into 
the theatres. One evening, at the Theatre Francais, 
an encounter took place in the parterre between the 
patriot party and the aristocratic party, and as it was 
thought that the boxes were filled mainly by the aris- 
tocrats, apples were thrown at several. “The Duchesse 
de Biron, who was struck on the head by one, sent it 
the next day to Monsieur de la Fayette, with these 
words: “Allow me, sir, to offer you the first fruits of 
the Revolution which have reached me.” 


POUR LES ETUDIANTS DES COLLEGE 
AFFILIES: 


S 


I. Raconter la vie de Jean. Jacques Rousseau: don- 
ner une liste de ses principaux ouvrages et parler de 
son influence. 

2. Donner Vanalyse de “Zaire.” 

3. Ecrire (environ 200 mots) sur lEneyclopédie et 
les Encyclopédistes. 


THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS. 
Fripay, APRIL 3RD, 1903 :—Morninc. Q £0" ¥2. 
1. Faire l’analyse de Britannicus. 
2. Examiner ce que Moliére, Racine. Bossuet, Ma- 
dame de la Fayette doivent a leur temps et établir en 


quoi leurs ceuvres sont classiques, c’est-a-dire 


de tous 
les temps. 


THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS. 
FRENCH .—(Second Paper.) 
Fripay, Aprit 3RD, 1903 :— AFTERNOON, 2 TO ee 
I. Gaston Paris. 
ou 


L*histoire de l’alexandrin dans la poésie, francaise. 
16 
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2, L/influence du midi sur le cycle breton. 
ou 
Montrer que les chansons de geste et les romans de 
la table ronde correspondent a deux états successifs 
de la civilisation en France. 
3. L’origine du drame medieval. 
Ou 
La mise en scéne des mysteres. 
4. Les réformes proposées par du Bellay dans sa 
Défense et Illustration de la langue franase. 
ou 
La vie de Montaigne. 
5. Commenter les vers suivants de l’Art Poetique: 
(a) Gardez donc de donner, ainsi que dans Clelie, 
L’air ni l’esprit francais a l’antique Italie, 
Et, sous des noms romains faisant notre por- 
trait, 
Peindre Caton galant et Brutus dameret. 
(b) Aimez donc la raison; que toujours vos écrits 
Empruntent d’elle seule et leur lustre et leur 
prix. 
(c) Evitons ces excés: laissons a I Italie 
De tous ces faux brillants l’éclatante folie. 


MODERN LANGUAGE (HONOURS). 
Fripay, APRIL I7TH, 1903:—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 6. 
LE DRAME. 


1. (a) Discutez la nature de l’émotion dramatique; 
(b) dites ce qu’est en soi le drame, et (c) quelle est sa 
place parmi les arts. 

2. Parlez du théatre comique en France au XVe 
siécle, des trois genres principaux de pieces qu’1l com- 
-prend. 

3. Quelles furent les tentatives de renouvellement 
‘dramatique au XVIIIe siecle? 

4. Esquissez a grands traits l’histoire du théatre au 
temps de la Révolution et sous l’Empire. 
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5. Faites connaitre le théatre de l’école romantique, 
(a) ses principes, (b) ses défauts, (c) ses principaux re- 
présentants, (d) ses succes, (e) sa chute. 
6. (a) Faites l’analyse de Chatterton. 
| (b) Quelle thése de Vigny y soutient-il ? 
(c) Faites-en la critique. 


THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS. 
MODERN LANGUAGE HONOURS. 
LITT ERATURE, 


Monpay, Aprit 20TH, 1903 :—MORNING, 9 To 12, 


I. Faites connaitre (a) les caractéres du classicisme, et 
(>) Pceuvre particuliére de chacun des précurseurs aux- 
quels on peut faire remonter le mouvement dow la 
littérature francaise contemporaine est sortie. 
2. Qu’entendez-vous par les pseudo-classiques? Fai- 
tes-en l’histoire. 
3. Dites en quoi le romantisme a renouvelé 
(a) la langue et la metrique, 
(b) Vhistoire, 
(c) la critique, 
(d) le roman. 
4. Parlez de l’Evolution réaliste 


(a) en poésie, (b) 
dans le roman. 





FIRST YEAR. 
GERMAN. 
(Beginners’ Class.) 


Taurspay, APRIL 16TH, 1903 :—MoRNING, 9 TO 12. 
1. Translate :— 


(2). Mithfam erhob fich der Pfarrer pon feinem Schrecen und 
Wberzengte fick allmablich, daf® er einen ganz gebildeten und 
Wwobhlwollenden jungen Mann vor lid) Habe, den nur die Not und 
der twitfte Branch de8 Krieges zur Gewaltthat trieb, und den er 


fliiglich au feinem Schuh im Hanje miiffe gn feffel fuchen. Das 
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ward ibnt nicht fewer: denn er durfte Den Pifenier nur anf die 
Geichichte t er RMatfel feines Lebensqanges bringen, die derjelbe ja 
icon cat Pe. perm Hrt hatte, und es erqab fic) Wnios bald 
behaglichem Erzahlen und Plaudern, felber froh, tvieder einmal 
einer fetner stein Natur 31 cBeneanes 

(6) Und wenn er an fie zurtiefgedadt, Danm fet es ihm 
qelwejen, als blibe ibnt dag berlorene Paradies Der Unfdhulo 
wieder allt i iprer treuen Geele. Wllein e8 wundere ihn, wie 


ee auch ibrerieits fo feite Liebe ihin berwahrt, die fie doch nie 


ausgeiprodet und nie erwidert gefunden Habe. Marthe aber 
por lthdete in Fait mit den aleichen Worten, Dap fie i all der 
Not der Schrecensjahre mit dae: riellos fehuiicdhtigen Liebe 
a ifm fic) binitber qetraumt, in twelder man der unfeduldigen 
aegis a8 eines nie mehr zu gewinnenden und dod) mnperlor 
erent Rleintodes gedeute 
(c) af finos eben in ciner Dorficenfe die Frihjuppe a 

febte fich ein bewaffueter Vtann neber ibn, der Halb einem 
galt balb einem Landjtreicher abnlich fab. Der Mlann 
Fait bon der Dill, und Winos fuchte deshalb das Gefprach hodft 
sch tian fo 2 Dreben, Dap der Fremde bon } thee vom General 


Ramfay zu erzahlen begann. Cs swerde dem General jest bald 
an den KRragen geben, meinte fener; der Rarer Drange t Den 
Grafen, dab er firrzen Brozes mache, auch habe man bereits 


einen. Setretér Namijay s cingefangen und auf Faiferlicjen 
Pe Pe ot ewe Tae | yy. ., Pe Mr [ tan one ee ae t 
Kefehl qeyoltert. Mian ipitre nach Geftandnijfien ber den 
| : 2 M - 4 R | ‘al a hee 14 a be + >» 4 " ss ; +7" 
qeheinten Bricfivechjel Mamfay's, nad Wétenjtiden, ore Mier 


ihn zeugten, auch nach) allerter Sottbarteiten be: Der jchlane 
Schotte bei re eite qetehatft habe. 

Anos erichrak nicht wenig und gelobte fic) Doppelte BorjicHt. 

i. Sichit esti Give other superlatives of be- 
hutiam. Distinguish them and show by sentences how 
they are used. 

3. How are “point of time,” “duration of time,” “in- 
definite time” and “measure,” expressed in German? 


Illustrate with brief examples. 
4. Give the plurals and meanings of Band Bank, 
Mann, Shor. 
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5. Explain the ambiguity in Sd habe ibn rnefir horen 

6. Would you say , Sch wei das Gedicht” or 
Das Gedicht?” Explain. 

7. Translate :— 


wey ferne 


é 


(a) On a Saturday evening not long ago—it was 
the 7th of March—a bright red light was suddenly 


seen in the sky about half past eight, and everyone 
knew there was a big fire somewhere near the river. 

(6) Thousands of people hastened to the place and 
found that the fine new steamboat that had been named 
alter the City of Montreal was burning from one end 
to the other. 

(c) It was hopeless to try to put such a fire out ; 
one could only let it burn, and save all that was near 
it, 

(d) Many persons had climbed on to a_ shed 
(Schauer, n.) in order to see better ; but the roof fell 
in, and some were killed and many were injured (ver- 
letzen), both of those who were inside the shed and of 
those who were outside it. 

8. What do you know about the author of Der ayliteh 
der Sehonheit ? 
terizes it? 


What is a Yovelle and what. charac- 


FIRST YEAR, 
GERMAN. 


(Beginners’ Class.) 


Tuurspay, APRtt. I6TH, 1903:— AFTERNOON, 2 TO 5: 


hand 


I. Translate -— 


| (a) Der Doktor hatte aber um feinen Breis der Welt der 
Jungen Dame gegeniiber etwas von der Siegenbodangeleqenheit 
berlauten laffen migen, daber beqniigte er fic) au fagen : ,. Vajfen 
wit Die Sache ruben, und qing mit feiner Bealeiterin in dag 
Cudere Simmer ruriie. 
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(6) Der ungarijhe Graf jah den Doftor auf den Boe 
flettern, madjte aber feine Wriene zuriczutreten, fondern zwangte 
jid) fo gut e8 ging in den vollgejtopften Wagen. Dah jeine 
Wntwejenheit Ctbrung verurfachte und bei Dem qroferen Teil der 
Gefellfchaft cine YBerftimmung Hevorgerufen hatte, fchien ibm 
qanglid) zu entgeben. Unbefangen fubr er fort pon Ungarns 
Serrlichfeit 3n erzablen, undin der gunehmenden Dunfelbeit 
bemterfte er den Mlipniut nicht, der fic) auf das Geficht Mariens, 
an welche er hauptiadlich jeine Worte richtete, qelagert hatte. 


(c) Mtit Serzflopfen und bangen Whnungen war er die fang: 
leirdtlice § Sreppe Hinanfgeftieqen und mit frewudeftrablendem 
Geficht fam er wieder hernnter. Ccine Befitrehtungen batten 
fic) al8 unbegrindet erimiejen ; die Kanglerratin hatte, ein paar 
Dice Thranen vergicbend, iby fddones Kind in die Wirnte des 
qlitchlichen Doftors gefiihrt, und der Kangleirat hatte vor Mirhriung 
faumt feinen Gegen fprechen fonnen.  %reilich, wenn der 
Krautigam gehirt hatte, nit welchen Worten die Kangleiratint 
Das Srwiegefpracd beendigte, tweldjes fie nach des Doeftors 
Cntfernung mit ihrem Theodor hielt, fo twitrde feine Freurs 
einigermafen getriubt worden fein. Sie hatte namic) gejagt . 
,Sin Sperling in der Hand ijt beffer als cine Taube auf dem 
Dach.” 

(Z) vicdienen nad) und nad. CEs wacGaDe jfti nirereaherbee 
Gejelljchajt, die Elite Der hackelburger Birgerjdaft. Die Herren 
trugen jamt und jonders Das jcdhiwarz-tveipe Habit, sa Ubrfetten 
und goldene Knbpfejen in allen Semdfnopflichern. Die Damen 
raujcten herein in fnitternder Seide und glangten von Gejdyrreide, 
als ob fie einen Sutvelierladen geplimbdert Hatten. 


2. Translate :— 


There was once a wise merchant who had so much 
money that he could have covered the streets with it, 
had he wished to, but he made a better use (Gebrauch, 
m.) of it. When he died, his son got the money, and 
lived so merrily that it was soon all gone. As he had 
no more money and no more fine plothes, none of his 
friends remembered (gedenken) him. One of them, 


a ae 
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however, gave him an old trunk (Koffer, m.) and ad- 
vised him to pack up. As the poor fellow had nothing 
to pack, he crawled into the trunk himself. Hardly 
had he closed the locke (Schloss, n.) when the trunk flew 


up above the clouds, and carried him safely to a far 
country. 


ANDERSEN. 

3. Translate (at sight) :— 

(2) Was wollen die, dachte id 3 Diejer Stunde noc draugen 
m Garten? Mid fchauderte, denn es fielen mir alle WMrord: 
Kejchichten cin, die ic) in meinem Yeben gebirt hatte, Sndem 
id) noch fo nachdente, fommen Menjchentritte, erft die Treppe 
berauf, Dann auf dem langen Gange ganz leife, Leije Quy meine 
Shir zu, dabei tvar e$, als tvenn Zgutveilen Stimmen Heintlid) 
mit einander wifperten. Sch Iprang fehnell an das andere Ende 
Det Stube hinter einen gropen Lijdh, den ich, fobald jemand 
elntrat, bor mir aufheben, und fo mit aller Gewalt auf die Shiir 
logrennen wollte. QWber in der Finjternis wart id einen Stubl 
Unt ; Da wurde es auf einmal ganz jtill Dranpen. 


(6) Mit Shnen tritt meine lange, glitcliche Kindergeit mir 
wieder bor Die Augen ; Alles. was fie bon Freude und Schmerz 
gebradht, Fiihle ich }o lebhaft wieder, als ware id nod) der Knabe, 
der einjt fiir Sie in den Wald ging und Vogel fing. Und dod 
ijt Die fehone Sejtalt, twelche id) vor mir jebe, von der Sugend- 
freundin fo berjchieden, Dap ic) merfe, es ift nur ein holder 
Traum, Der ich traume. igen glanzen fo Freundlich, wie 
fonjt, aber id) habe fanm nod) das Recht, an alte Traume zu 
lenfen., 





FIRST YEAR. 
GERMAN.—(First Paper.) 
Tuurspay, AprIL 16TH, 1903 :—MORNING, 9 TO I2. 
rt. Translate :— 

(2) Mdelheid. Weistdiwas 2? Wir wollen viinfchen, dab 
fie beide Durchfallen. Dieje Politifer 1—(8 twar fehlinint genug, 
flir Dich, a'3 nur einer Boliti€ tried ; jebt, Da fie beide pon dem 
finnbet)5renSou Trank trinfen, bift du anf alle Falle geliefert. 
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Wenn ich jentals in die Lage fame, einen Mlaan gu meinen 
Tit zit tiachen, teh wide ihm nur eine Bedinginig ftellen, die 
j : ny 


eife Ledensregel meiner alten Tante: Maucdhen Sie Taba, 


rein Gemabhl, fo viel Sie wollen, ev berdirbt Hodhjtens die 


| 
PIN INES > barat an: fyi aan © Pn : ae 8 + tial s 
(6) Piepenbrinf. Da haben Sie ganz Mecht gehadt. 


Und Sie haSen Sore brave Gejinnimng aud) berwiejen. Bei jeder 


Geleqgerheit. Sei Wrmut, bet Tenerung, tr BWormumdjehaften, 
auc bei unfernte Sejitbentelt, iberall, wo uns Bitrgeru ein 
wohlwollender und quier Mann Freunde machte oder niublic) war, 
Da find Sie boran qeivejen.  Suimer jehlicht und treimberzig, ohne 
chnurrbartiges Ween ind GSodmut. Daher fontmmt es denn, 


baw wir ie augentent Lieve und berebren. 


2. Comment briefly on: (a) Montecchi und Capuletti; 
Das ware abgemacht (“I suppose that’s settled”); 
Redaktionszimmer, Weihnachtsfest, des Nachts; 


Show that Freytag (an ex-professor) betrays his 
personal sympathies in his portraits of the two principal 


Give a brief account of Freytag’s life up to the time 


f nublication of Die Journalisten. 


‘ Veo ¥ 2 > a » pe F Te 14 4 titan IG s) > 
2) Mrepts aerdlimes twar 21wiucen wns qejcebr, 


lap 
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C , Daly A4% 7 . Viens s+ s} 30 Sans Zs ; 
Serrichiwitt qe Briefter, der die Frecdje Hand 
! 


Mach allen Kronen {treet Die Fehde an, 
thorte Ench, mein Wappen anzunehmen, 


Cuch meine Ronigstitel zugueiqnen, 
Unf Tod und Leben in den Kampf mit mir 


3 aehn—Wen vief er gegen mich nidt aut? 
Der Pu Srirnefteqen und der Bolfer Sdhiwert, 


Des frommen Wahnjinns fitrdterliche Warten ; 


Hier felbjt, im Friedensfite meines Meichs, 
Plies er mir Der Emposriung Flammen an— 


ee ee ee ee = 
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Doc) Gott ijt mit mir, und der ftolze Wriejter 
Behalt das Feld nicht—meinem Sanpte war 
Der Streich gedrohet, und das Cure fallt | 
(6) Hie Natur 
Warf dieje beiden fer’ gen Volferjehaften 
Wuf diejes Brett im Ocean ; ungleich 
Verteilte fies, und Hies fie darnm fampfen, 
Der Trweede jehmales Bette trennt allein 
Die Heft qen Geifter ; oft vermifehte fich 
Yas Blut dev Kampfenden in ibren Weller. 
Die Sand am Schiwerte, fchanen fie hick) Drohend 
on beiden Ufern an, jeit taujend Sabren. 
Rein Feind bedranget Engelland, dem nicht 
Der Schotte fich zum Helfer zugesellte ; 
Kein Biirgerfrieg entziindet Schottlands Stadte, 
Su Dent der Britte nicht den Sunder trig. 
Und nicdt erlojchen wird der Sap, bis endlich 
Sin Parlament fie britderlich verein ts 
Sin Scepter waltet dure) die qanze Snijel 


a 


5- Comment on two of the four foll aie points: 

(a) Mortimer’s words: Ys bhapt die Kirche, die mid 
dijer 30g, Der Sinne Mteiz, (46) E8 wurde poraeiteltt Die Ferd) 
Mejtung der Schonheit. (c) Es leben Gatter, die den Sochmu 
tacjen taken in conjunction with Sebt! Ach will alles 
cine Schicfung nennen. (ad) The syntax and terminations 
in ein grimmmig wiitend Schiefal, cin lobenswitrdiq menfehliches 
Sefithl, von rithrend wunderjamem Reiz. 


6. What in your opinion is the proper attitude of a 
professional critic to the metrical irregularities of such 
a genius as Schiller? 

or 

Write on the use of Iambic Pentameter in German 
and English poetry. 

7. Write on Schiller’s expressed preference for his- 
torical subjects, his free manner of treating them, and 
the expedients to which he resorts in order to bring 
action into a play dealing with a person already con- 
demned to death. 
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FIRST YEAR. 
GERMAN.—(Second Paper.) 


AFTERNOON, 2 TO 5.. 





TuHurRsDAY, APRIL I6TH, 1903: 


1. Translate into English: 

(a) ,&$ ijt etwas Grofes,” jagte er, wenn man bedentt, 
Dap, damit ich hierin aller Rube meinen Thee fehliirfen und du 
Deine ‘Pfeife rauchen fannit, der fleipiqe Chinefe in jenem fernen 
Vande fitr uns pflangt und der Neger fiir uns unter der Tropen- 
jonne arbeitet. Sa, das nicht allein, die qrofen Dampfer 
Durdbraujen fiir unsin Sturm und Wogenjdiwall den madtigen 
Ocean und die Karawanen ziehen durd) die brennende Wiljte. 
Der ftolje millionenreiche GSandelstinig, der in Hamburg in 
einem Balajte wohnt und am LUfer der Elbe einen fitrjtlicen 
Yandfib fein nennt, mup uns einen Teil feiner Gorge zurwenden 
Und wennihnr Handelsconjuncturen jehlafloje Nachte madden, jo: 
[tegen wir bebaglich bingeftrecft und traumen von jehonen Dingen, 
und laffen ihn fich qualen, Damit wir zu wunjerem Thee wd 
unjerem Tabaf gelangen. Cs fehmectt mir noc) einmal jo gut, 
tuenn tc) Daran dente.” 

(b) (At sight.) 

U weift, Dab id) von Sugend auf mein gqanzes Sutereffe 
jenen. Orqanismen ruwendete, welche die Dumime Ylenge die 
Miederen‘‘nennt. Mein Werf , Die Grenge ztvifehen Tier-und 
Pflanzenleben’’ hat mir einen berithmten Mamen gemadt nnd 
meine Berufung an unjere:Univerfitit zur Folge gebabt. Weir 
it Dieje Welt des Winzigfleinen immer viel twunderbarer 
erjchienen, als die Welt des Grogen, und der Bau und die 
Yebensduperungen DdiejerF unjdeinbaren Sndividuen fdienen mur 
viel funftreicher, ratjelhayter und mannigfaltiger alg jene der 
ogenannten Hdber entivicfelten Pflanzen und Tiere und jene der 
Weenfchen. 


3) 


2. Translate into German: . 

(a) A.—I can recommend the berries out in front 

of the shop. You will not find better ones in town. 
They are twelve cents a basket. 








— 


a 
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B.—Very well; let me have six baskets. You may 
also send me ten pounds of sugar, a -pound of good 
coffee, and half a pound of black tea. Will you be 
able to send them soon? 

A.—Yes; the boy will go in half an hour. Is there 
anything else you would like? 

B.—No; that is all for the present. How much do 
I owe you altogether? 

A.—Two dollars and twenty-one cents. 

B.—Can you change a bill? 

A.—I am very sorry; I haven’t quite enough change. 

3.—It doesn’t matter; I will pay the boy when he 
brings the things. My husband will be sure to have 
change. 

(b) (At sight.) 

An old friend of mine has just came back from the 
South. I met him this morning in the street and 
asked him if he had had an agreeable winter. He 
answered that snow-storms were more to his liking 


than orange blossoms, and that he did not wish to see 


the face of a black for the next twenty years. We in 
the North, said he, have no idea of the situation down 
there. Ladies do not dare to go out unprotected at 
night. The blacks were much more reliable before the 
war than they are at the present time. 


(c) He undressed hastily, sprang into the water,’ 


and drew out the sinking boy. 

The countess considered it folly to travel with so 
large a body of servants. 

After I have read the first chapter, I shall be in a 
better position to express an opinion. 

We read in the fable that a lion once deemed a hare 
worthy of his friendship. 

The entire army has fallen into the hands of the 
enemy, 

The king must respect him, for he has just appoint- 
ed his son an officer. 

We were just about to start, when we received news. 
of the death of a near relative, 

Although the hotel was very bad, we should have 
remained in it, if the landlord had been more polite. 


- 
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3. Write on one of the following subjects, giving 
examples: 

Partitive genitive. 

Agreement of subject and predicate. 

Syntax of the definite article. 

4. Give the principle paris of the strong and mixed 
verbs in I (a) and (0). } 


SECOND YEAR. 
GERMAN. 
Vie en ’ | rN . rar ~ rer TT - 
TurEspay, APRIL I4TH, 1903:—MoRNING, 9 TO I2) 


t. Translate and briefly explain the context and the 
allusions marked with a *:— 

(2) GOB. Bijt du nicht eben jo frei, fo edel qeboren als 
etner-in Deutichland ; unabhanyig, dem Raijer unterthan, und 
DU jcjniiegit dich unter Bajalken? YWerfennit den Wert eines 
freien Mittermanns,* der nur chhangt von Gott, jeinem RKaijer 
und jich felbjt! Berfriechft dick zum erjten HSofjchranzen eines 
eiqujinnigen, neidifchen Bfaffen ! * 

lingen. Ou fieft te Fiirjten an, wie der Wolf den 
Sirten.. Und doch, darfit du fie fehelten, dap jie ihrer Lent und 
Vander Bejtes mahren? Sind fie denn einen Wugenblic vor 
Den ungerechten Mittern* ficher, die ihre Unterthanen any allen 
Strapen anfallen, ihre Dorjer md Schldffer verheeren 2 Wenn 
Hun auf Der anderen Seite unjeres teuren Kaifers Lander der 
Gewalt des Crbfeindes* ausgyest find, er von den Standen 
Hilfe begebrt, und fie fieh foun ibres Lebens erivehren: ijt $ 
nicht ein guter Geijt, der ihn einrat, auf Metittel zu denten 
Deutihland zu berubiqen? Usd uns verdenfit du’s dah wit 
uns in wren Sehub beqeben, deren Hilfe uns nah ijt, ftatt dab 
Die entfernte Mrajeftat® fich felbt nicht befchiiben fann ? 


Weis 


~ 


(6) Hauptmann; Bch rdeht euch alle mit eiqner Hand | 
untbringen ! Was, fortlaufen * Cr hatte feine Handvoll Leute 
mehr!—Meit herum; iby, undib:s, undibr. *Wo ihr von anfern 
Zerjftreuten Kuechten findt, brinet fie zuriicf oder ftecht jie mieder. 
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Wir mitffen dieje Scharten ausweben, und wenn die 


RKlingen 
Dritber 3 Grunde geben follten. 


(c) Nat. Cinem Mauber find wir feine Frene iuldiq, 
Gok. Triigit du nicht das Sbenbild des Kaijers, das ich in 
dent gejudeltiten Konterfei veredre 
freffen oder dDran ertvitrgen! Ach bin in einer ebrliden Sehd* 
beqriffen. Du finuteit dich bor Der Welt qrop machen, wenn du 
in Deinent Leben cine fo edle Syatk qethan battett, 


um welcher willen ich Gefangen ike 


Du folltejt mir den Rauber 


vie Die iff, 


2. Translate :— 

Whenever a soldier appeired in a regiment of King 
Frederick the Great for the first time, the latter always 
put (vichten) three questions to (an) him, and usually 
in the same. order. Firsty, he asked how old the 
soldier was; secondly, how long he had been in the 
service; and thirdly, if he was Satisfied with his 


pay 
(Sold) and rations (Brot). One day the King espied 
a young Frenchman on parade whom he had 
seen before. The soldier, being unable to speak Ger- 
man, had been advised by his captain to learn the an- 
Swers to the questions by ieart. This time, however, 
the King began by asking him how long he had served. 
The soldier replied, “T'wenty-one years.” 
quired how old he was, whereu 
answer, “Three months.” ‘Well,” exclaimed the King, 
“either you are a fool or I am one?” The soldier 
thought of course that wis the third question, and 
answered promptly, “Both, your Majesty.” The King 
Was not a little surprised at the answer, and inquired 
of the soldier if he had uiderstood the questions at 
all. The man replied in Fiench that he did not know 
a word of German. Frede-ick at once perceived how 
amusing the incident (Yorfall) was, and laughing 
heartily told him he had made a good beginning with 
the language and should £0 on studying it with the 
same diligence. 

3. Explain Grimm’s Lav. Give English cognates 
OI kriechen, Pfaffe, F urst, schelten, Dorf, Hilfe, statt,. 
Knecht, wetzen, Unterthan, with any remarks you think 
needful. 


not 


Then he in- 
pon he received the 
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4. (i) Comment on use of welcher in 1 (c). (it.) What 


is the force of prefix in verkennen, verkriechen, verheeren, 


verehren, verachten? 

5. Render the following into English :— 

Er zieht den Kitrzern—Vor Bahr und Tag—GCr hat eg ihm weis 
qemadt—Es macht alles boble Pfotden—CEr hat ihn beim 
Cappen—Es wird fdhiwer halten—Sie fommen mit hellem Harj 
—Diesmal galt s—ODas feblte nochh—Was fich swiderjest, 
niedergejtochen ! 

6. In how many ways may a command be expressed 
in German? Examples. 

7. Express in German: He has gone away for three 
days. He has not been here for a week. I have 
known her for a year and a half. What do you take 
me for? He will not return for an hour, will you wait 
for him? 

8. Geben Sie Furze Erflarungen iiber:—Fanjtrecht, Urfebhde, 
Yandfrieden, Febhimgericdt, Bauernfrieg, der wilde Sager. 





SECOND YEAR. 
GERMAN. 


TuEspay, APRIL 14TH, 1903:—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 5. 


1. Translate :-— 


Die Adhtung vor fremdem Cigentum verfehwand. Jn 
Wnfange des Krieges waren die Nachbardorfer einander hilfreid 
qefinnt. Wenn die Soldaten in dem einen Dorfe Vieh forttrieben 
und Dasfelbe bei der nachften Nachtrajt wieder verfauften, fo qaben 
Die Kaufer den neuen Eriverh oft den frithern Cigentiimern wm 
den Sinfaufspreis zurii. Wllmabhlig aber beqann der Landmann 
zu ftehlen und zu rauben wie der Soldat. Betwaffnete Saufen 
rotteten fid) gufjammen, 3ogen itber die Landesqrenze in andere 
Dorfer und entfiihrten, was fie bedurften. Gie lanerten den 
Nachziglern der Regimenter in didjtem Walde oder in Gebirgs- 
pajfen auf und nabmen oft nad hartem Kampf an dem Leben 
der Bezgwwungenen eine rohe Rade, ja fie itberboten die Soldaten 


- — renin 
os, 
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SN aS es 


eS a 


ler’s ballads written? What is their general character ? 


in Erfindiung von Todesqualen, und es wird Ivenige Waldhiigel 
geben, in deren Schatten nicht qreuliche Unthat von jolchen beriibt 
it, welche dort frither als friedliche Holsfaller und Steinbrecher 
iht funjtlofes Lied gefungen batten, 
2. Srzahlen Sie ausfithrlich (uenigftens 2 Seiten) den 
Snbalt der Balladen, in welcden folgende Worte fic) finden ; 
(a) ,Des Lebens ungemifehte Freude 
Ward feinem Irdifcen yu Teil.” 
(6) ,, Der ijt beforgt und aufgeboben, 
Der Graf wird feine Diener loben.” 
(c) “Und der Menfeh verjuche die Gatter nicht, 
Und begebre nimmer und nimmer zu fechauen, 
Was fie qnadig deen mit Nacht und Granen.” 
3. Answer three of the following :— 


(i) What is a ballad? When were most of Schil- 


(ii) Into what periods may German Literature be 
divided? Give the dates of each and write briefly on 
the author you think the most important and give an 
outline of his principal work. 

(iii) When did “Gee von Berlichingen” appear? 
What led Goethe to write it? Discuss its literary 
value, and the character of the hero. 

(iv) Name the authors and indicate generally the 
nature of the following works, with 


approximate 
dates: — 
Lrijtan und Bfolde, Sildebrandslied, Simpliciffimus 


Meffias, Nathan der Write, Stimmen der Bolfer in Liedern, 
Volfsbud von Dr. aut, 
Yehrjabre, Oberon Harold. 


Wallenftein, Wilhelm Meifter’ gs 


4. Translate (at sight) :— 


~ 


Des Abends fomme id suri zu Tijehe, e8 waren nod 


Wenige in der Sajtitube ; die witrfelten anf einer Gete. batten 
das Tijehtuch suritcegejdhlagen. 
binein, leqt feinen Sut nieder, indem er nich anfieht, tritt zn mir 
Und jagt leife: Du Haft Verdruf gehabt 2” 3h 2” faagte 


Da fommt der ebhrliche 
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id. Der Graf hat Dich ans der Gefellydayt getvrejen.“— 

Sole fie Der Teufel!” fagtes rd ; mir war's Lie, da ich in 

Sie freie Quit fam.”—, Ext,” fagte ev, ,d0ab Dir 8 aup die 

feichte Achiel nimmit! Nur verdriebt mid) s, es it fdon wberall 

herum.”—Da jing mid) Das Ding erjt zu iwurmen an. — Wile, 

Die rn Sifde famen und mich anjaben, dachte ich, dre fehen Dich 
> 


lions C2 1 444 
Darin an! Das qab bojpes Oil. 
Wind Da matt nun bette agar, wo ich bintrete, mich bedanert; 


. | — ~ : > . s+} “7 : > bata +39 39 5 . he : r e ty 

Da ich hore, Dab meine YeewWer frum1ipytereit md jagen + Da yaye 

; . f martian et A eee Ata Aa dae 

man’s wo es mit den Uchermittiqen Hinausginge, die 7c) ibres 
: . Ae Se + sel Ahan ; + Iyti9 “> > 44 . i + 

Kishen Koyfs iiberhsden wnd glarwbdten fic) dDarunt itber alle 


eet 
See 


? 
— 
eo 
- 


ie Hinausfebert wu DUrfelt, WD Was Des Hundegeraywabes 


mejr itt —da mdehte man fich ei Wrejer ins Herz bohren. Denn 
ai rede bon Celbifanodigfert, ma uit twill, den toll teh feben 
Der dulden Fawr, Dab Sehurfen wher thn reden, ten fie cinen 
Morteil doer thu Haber. Wenn thr Gejdhwabe leer it, ach, da 
fann man fie leicht layten 

~Goethe ; Werthers Leiden. 


THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS. 
GERMAN. 

TUESDAY, APRIL 7TH, 1903:—MORNING, 9 TO 12. 

1. Warum denn jest, der du fo oft gewalt’ge Sorgen glerc) 
Seifenblajen dir vom Haupte weqgewiejen, warm bermag]t ou 
nicht Die Whninig yu verfehenchen, die taufendfady in dir fic auuy 
und ieder treibt? Seit wann beqeqnet Der Tod dir fitrehterlicd), mut 
Defien iweehfelnden Bildern, wie mit den ithrigen Gejftalten dev 
gewobhnten Erde, di gelajjen lebtejt ? Yueh it ev’s nicdt, Der rade 
Koind, Dem Die qeunde Brit wetteifernd ficy entgegegenfehnt ; der 
Kerker ift’s, ded Grabes Vorbild, dem Helden twie dem eigen 
widerlicy. Unleidfic) ward mir’s jon anf meinem gepoljterten 
Stuble, wenn in ftattlicher Veriammlung die Miirften, was leidt gu 
entdheiden war, mit wiederfebrenden Gefpraden tberlegten 1nd 
swifchen Ddiiftern Wanden eines Saals die Balfen der Oecke md) 
erdritdten. Da eilt? ic) fort, fobald e& mioglich war, und rafd) 


auf’s Pferd mit tiefem Wtemguge. Und frijdy hinans, da wo wie 


hingeboren! in’8 Feld, wo ans der Erde dampfend jede nidhite 
Mohltat der Natur, und dard den Simmel wehend alle Gegen der 
Gejtirne uns uniuovittern. 





<s? “SS 


ss SSS Ss SSCs 
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Uberfeben Sie dieje Rede Eqmonts und erlautern Sie den 3n- 


ammenhang. Was haben Sie iiber die Sprache zu bemerfen ? 
2. CSrnijt ijt der Wnblic der Nothiwendigfeit. 
| Micdht ohue Sdauder greift de3 Menj hen Sand 
Si Des Gefchiks geheimnisvolfe Urite. 
St meiner Bruft war meine That noc) mein ; 
Sinmtal entlajien ans dem Hichern Winkel 
Des Herzens, ihrem miitterlichen Boden, 
Pinausgegeben in des Lebens Nremde, 
| Sebhort ye jenen tite’ jeden Wlachten an, 
Die feines Menfehen Knit vertranlich macht. 
Sit twelchem Sufammenhang fprict Wallenftein die obigen 
Worte? Was ijt Wallenjteins Idee vom Schickjal? Welchen 
~ Ginflng iit diefe Sdee anj Wallenjteins Sandlungsweife ang? 
Sit die Rolle des Mar nothiwendig ? 
3. Ueberfesen Sie : 


ag 


Der Sonne Licht ift unter, 
Dervab fteigt ein verhingnisvoller Abend— 
Sie macht iby Diintel ficher. Webhrlos gibt fie 
Shr bojer Stern in unjre Hand, und mitten 
St ibvem trintnen Slicesivahne foll 
Dev fcharfe Stahl ihr Leben rajeh zer}chneiden. 
Vin groper Rechentinstler war der Fitit 
Bon jeher, alles wukt’er 31 berechnen, 
Die Menjehen wus’ er, gleich) des Brettipiels Steinen, 
Nach feinem 3wee sit eben und 3 fehieben, 
Nicht Wnjtand nam cr, andrer Chr’ und Wiirde 
Und guten Ruf gu witefetu und 311 jpielen — 
4 Serechnet hat er fort, und fort, und endlich 
: Wird doch der Kalful ivrig jein ; er wird 

Sein Leben felbjt hineigerecret haben, 
Wie jenge dort in jeinem Sirfel fallen. 

Welden Buttler haben wir hier ? 

4. Ueberjesen Sie: 

Seit einiger Beit trug fic) Serr Meyhifer mit grofen Planen. 

Cr hatte entdedt, dab das Torfmoor, weldes das DHeidegehsft in 
17 


DO 
cr 
or 
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Iweitem Bogen umjpannte, einen ficheren Berdienft 3u geben im 
jtande war. Chon aiwei oder drei Vial, wenn ibm das Meerfer an 
Der Keble fap, hatte er als aAuperjten Nothbebelf Tort ftechen Laffen 
Und je flint einfpaunige Fuhren nach der Stadt gefchict. Heimlicy 
ganz Heimlidy—denn = war gu ftolz, um fitr cinen gang gewobn- 
yihenZorfbanern qehilten gu werdens Seine Lente Hatten dann 
ledes Meal swanjzig bis fiinfundswanzig Maré Barerlds heimgebracht 
und ergabhlt, Dap noc) weit mehr auf diefe Wert gu gqewinnen ware 
weil jdiwarzer, fejter orf auf dem Wlarfte cin jehr beqebrter Wrtifel 
{el. 

, Sudermanns Charaftere find ziemlich Zujammenbhangslos aus 
intereffanten Mlomenten gujammengejest.” Geben Sie Beifpiele 
us rau Sorge.” 

5. Gocthe als Dichter der Liebe. 

6. Ueberieben Sie: 

Dem Berehrer Goethes ijt das Studinmt dicjer Ciqenbheiten deg 
Mlters, Das die Oinge nicht beim rechten Mamen nennen mag und 
deshalb umgeht und umjechreibt, immer interejfant, wenn and) 
wentig [ohnend geiwejen, dagegen hat der Dichter fir die 
Ehopfungen aus dicjer Periode, mit Wusnahme von Didhtung und 
Wahrheit und allenfalls der Wabhlveriwandfdaften, ziweier Werte 
bei denen das alleqorijde Berjteckenfpielen durch die Natur die 
Sache ansgefchlojfen war, bei dem groperen Publifum weder Theil 
nahme borausgejest nod) gefunden. Der Leferfreis feiner eingeln 
nen erfdeinenden Schriften wurde immer Zerftrenter und enger 

wabhrend die gejammelten Werfe in immicr weitere Kreije Drangen 
Die Gefammterjdheinung trat bedeutungsvoller, Chrfurcht gebietend 
hervor; die wiffenfchajftlicben Rictungen und die Liebhaberein an 
jich fonnten nur befchranft wirfen. Sn den Sabren 1806 bis 1808 
war Die Gammlung von Goethes Werfen in gwolf Banden er- 
{dhienen, die nach gewiffen innerer: Begiehungen geordnet, das Renefte 
neben dem Fritheften, ohne Miicficjt anf die Entftehungszert, vor 
Die Wuigen des Lefers bradten und in Diejen wenigen Banden die 
Wusbeute cines fajt fechzigiahrigen Lebens und fajt viergiqiibrigen 
jchriftitellerijeben Wirfens aufjtellten. 
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GEKMAN. i 

. TuEsDAY, APRIL 7TH, 1903 :—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 5: 1 
no 

A, ij 


THE CONVERSION OF CLOVIS. 


——, 
"RARE 


= 


Till the thirtieth year of his age Clovis continued to 

worship the gods of his ancestors, but his subjects of 

: Gaul enjoyed complete religious liberty. The Mero- 
: vingian prince had contracted a fortunate alliance with 
the fair Clotilda, the niece of the king of Burgundy, 

who, in the midst of an Arian court, had been educated 

in the profession of the Catholic faith. It was not only 

her interest, but her duty to convert her pagan hus- 

band, and Clovis insensibly listened to the voice of love 


Ce 


- Se Re. = a ya ee 


ox Op a 


, . — “ : Sere. : 


and religion. He consented to the baptism of his eldest tie 
son; and though the sudden death of the infant excited if 


some superstitious fears, he allowed himself to be per- MI 
suaded, a second time, to repeat the dangerous experi- 
ment. In the distress of the battle of Tolbiac, Clovis | 
loudly invoked the God of Clotilda and the Christians ; HAs 
and victory disposed him to listen with respectful era- ! 
titude to the eloquent Remigius, bishop of Reims, who 

made clear to him the temporal and spiritual advan- ) ) 
tages of his conversion. The king declared himself Oe 
Satisfied of the truth of the Catholic faith, and the ial 
political reasons which might still stand in the way of 

his public profession were removed by the acclamations ? 
of his loyal Franks, who showed themselves alike pre- j,i 


pared to follow their heroic leader to the’field of battle fu en 
or to baptism. 7 sae 


=a oe et ae 


= 


B. BE 

1. Das Verhaltnis gwijehen Goethe und Schiller und deffen sii 
Cinflup auf die literavijehe Thatigtcit der beiden Dichter. fa 
2. Die Leiden des jungen Werther. hie 
3. Goethe als dramatifcher Dichter. b alt 
4. Die Hervorragendjten Schriftiteller der Romantifcyen : ii 
Schule. | Be © aN 
5 Grillparzer als Erbe Goethes. ene 
6. Welche Cinflitife haben auf Seine eingewirtt ? ve 
aye 
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THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS. 
GERMAN (HONOURS). | 
SATURDAY, APRIL IITH, 1903 :—AFERNOON, 2 TO 5. 
1. UWberfeben Sie forgraltig ins Englifehe, und befprechen Sie 
Furz Den Sujammienhang folgenden Xiiszugs : 
Bedenfe ich e8 aber jest qemaner, jo fede ich Hier den 
Keim Der MNichtachtung, ja der Berachtung des Bublifums, die 
mir eine ganze Beit meines Lebens anhing und nur {pat durd 
Cinjiht und Bildung ins Gleiche gebradt werden fonnte. 
Genug, fhon damals war das ECetwahriverden parteitfdher Un- 
qerechtigfcit Dem Knaben fehr unangenehm, ja fdadlich, indem es 
ihn gewohnte, fic) von geliebten und gejchabten Berjonen yu 
entfernen.  Qie immer anf etmander folgenden Krieqsthaten und 
Begebenheiten liepen den Parteien weder Muhe nod) Majt. Wir 
fanden etn verdrieplicjes Behaaen, jene eingebildeten Uebel und 
willfiirlicjen Sandel immer von frijchem wieder Zu erregen wd Zit 
jdarfen, wnd fo fubren tir fort, uns unter einander git qualen. 
2. Sit der Titel _Didhtung und Wahrheit” treffend? Wann 
und warum jehrich Goethe feine Wutobiographie ? 
3. Welche Uniftande iibten den qroépten Cinflup auf die Bild- 
ung des Charafters des jungen Goethe ? 
4. Geben Sie Erlauterungen wher :-—Pfeifergericht, Kawder- 
twelfeh, Charfreitag, Sechlendrian, Bolfsbhirdher. 
5. Behandeln Sie drei der folgenden Gegenjtande :-— 


(i.) Der Cinflup Franfreids auf deutide Dichtung und 
Sprache im 12ten. und. 13ten. Sb). : 

(ii.) Die Klofterliteratur vor der erjten Blirtegeit. 

(iii) Die Urjaden des Verfalls der Dichtung im 13ten Ib. 

(iv.) Der fittliche Wert des , Parzgival “ 

(v.) Sartmann von Ane oder Walther von der Bogel 
Iweide 
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GERMAN HONOURS 


. . H 


PHILOLOGY. 
SATURDAY, APRIL IITH -—MORNING,’9 To I. Sn 
Mt 
I.(a) Do truoc man der frouwen swaere unde gr6z, | 
einen vil scherfen gér, dens zallen ziten schoz, 
; stare und unyetuege, michel unde breit, 


der ze sinen ecken vil ireisiichen sneit, 
Pruniuide sterke Sroeziichen schein. 

man truoc ir zuo dem ringe einen swaeren 
stein, 

groz, und ungefuege, michel unde wel: 

in truogen ktime zwelve der kuenen helde 

| unde snel. 

| An ir vil wize arme sj die ermel want, a 

: si begunde vazzen den schilt an der hant, i 

, den gér si hdhe zucte: dé gie an den strit. 


ee ee 
- 





| die ellenden geste vorhten Priinhilde nit: 
. Unde waere im Sifrit niht da ze helfe 
: komen, | 
so hete sie Gunther sinen lip benomen. Ah 
er gie dar tougenliche und ruort im sine , 
hant, 
Gunther sine liste harte sorclich ervant. 
(b) Der Kunic von Burgonden klagete sinen 
tot. 
do sprach der verchwunde: daz ist ane not, 
daz der nach schaden weinet, der in da bik 
hat getan. 
der dienet michel schelden; ez waere bezzer 
verlan. 
Do sprach der grimme Hagene: jane weiz 
ich, waz ir kleit. j) 
; : ez hat nu allez ende unser sorge und unser 
lett : | 
wir vinden ir vil wénic. die geturren uns 
bestan, 
wol mich, deich siner hérschaft han ze rate - heat 
getan ! SHG 
Ir muget iuch lihte ruemen. sprach dé itd 
Sifrit. be vil 
het ich an iu erkennet den mortlichen sit, ‘Meant 
fry 1 
athe 
Aa, 
ere dy 
iy) 
ne 


6U 


(d) 
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ich hete wol behalten vor iu minen Jip. 
mich riuwet niht sO sére sO vrou Kriemhilt 
min wip. 
Nu mteze got erbarmen, deich ie gewan 
den sun, 
dem man daz itewizen sol nach den ziten 
tuon, 
daz sine mage iemen mortliche han erslagen. 
moht ich, so sprach Sifrit, daz sold ich 
pilliche klagen. 
D6 sprach vil jaemerliche der verchwunde 
man: 
welt ir, ktinic edele, triuwen iht began 
in der werlt an iemen, lat bevolhen sin 
aif iuwer genade die lieben triutinne min. 
[Ir sult sprechen willekomen: 
der iu maere bringet, daz bin ich. 
Allez daz ir hapt vernomen, 
daz ist gar ein wint: ni fraget mich. 
Ich wil aber miete: 
wirt min lon iht guot, 
ich sage iu vil lihte, daz iu sanfte tuof. 
seht, waz man mir éren biete. 


ich wil tiuschen frouwen sagen 

solhiu maere, daz si deste baz, 

Al der werlte suln behagen: 

ane groze miete tuon ich daz. 

Waz wold ich ze lone? 

si sint mir ze her; 

sO bin ich geftege und bites mhtes mer, 
wan daz si mich gruezen schone. 


Ich han lande vil gesehen 
unde nam der besten gerne war: 
Ubel mueze mir geschehen, 
kunde ich ie min herze bringen dar, 
Daz im wol gevallen 
wolde fremeder site. 
ni waz hulfe mich, ob ich unrehte strite? 
tiuschiu zuht gat vor in allen. 
Dem maere gienc si lange nach. 
eins tages si in kapfen sach 
aif die boume nach der vogele schal. 
si wart wel innen. daz zeswal 
von der stimme ir kindes brust 





des twanc in art und sin gelust. 
frou Herzeloyde kért ir haz 
an die vogele, sme wesse um waz: 
si wolt ir schal verkrenken. 
ir buliute unde ir enken 
die hiez si vaste gahen, vogele wiirgen und 
vahen. 
die vogele waren baz geriten: 
etsliches sterben wart vermiten: 
der bleip da lebendic ein teil, 
die sit mit sange wurden geil. 
Der knappe sprach zer ktinegin: 
waz wizet man den vogelin? 
er gert in frides sa zestunt. 
sin muoter kust in an den munt, 
diu sprach: wes wende ich sin 
cebot, 
der doch ist der hochste got? 
suln vogele Curch mich freude 
lan? 
der knappe sprach zer muoter san: 
Owe, mueter, waz ist got? 
sun, ich sage dirz ane spot: 
er ist noch lichter denne der tac. 
der antlitzes sich bewac 
nach menschen antlitze. 


(e) (unseen) 


Fis mals ein jude welte gan 
dur einen walt, do muest er han 
geleite, wan der walt was vol 
morder; daz wist der jude wol. 
zuo dem kunge er do kan, 
und bat geleit. daz solt du han! 
sprach der ktnic und gebot 
sinem schenken uf den tot, 
daz er in solt geleiten wol. 
daz tuon ich, als ich billich sol, 
sprach der schenke, do zehant 
nam er den juden an sin hant 
und vyuort in tf die straze. 
der jude trtcc unmaze 
vil goldes tf der selben vart- 
der schenke des wel inne wart. 
in sinem muote er sere vaht 
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(wan stunt and stat vil dieben macht) 
Wie er dem juden taet den tét. 
er gedaht: du kunst fiz aller not. | 
wirt dir daz golt, wer wil ez sagen, 
oder wer mac tf dich denne 
klagen? 
du bist allein; hab gueten muet! 
umb disez mort dir niemen tuot. 
do der jude daz ersach. 
vil tief er siufzet unde sprach: 
ich zwivel niht, und weiz ez woll. 
daz disez mort got offnen soll. 
é€ daz ez wurd verswigen gar, 
die vogel machtenz offenbar, 
die hie vliegent, samer got! 
(f) Was haben Sie iiber die unterstrichenen 
Worter zu bemerken? 
(g) Was ist die geschichtliche Grundlage des 
Nibelungenlieds ? 
2. Was wird aus germanischem au, ai. e, O und iu 
‘tm ahd? 
3. Auf welche mhd. Vokale gehen die nhd. Vokale 
zuruck ? 
4. Was versteht man unter grammatischem 
Wechsel? 
5. Was is Hochdeutsch? 
. Was ist die zweite Lautverschiebung? Haben 
sich die hd. Consonanten noch weiter verandert? . 
7- Geben Sie die Geschichte der wichtigsten Di- 
clinationsformen im Deutschen? 
8. Wie erklaren Sie den Umlaut in alter? 
9. Was versteht man unter Brechung und Ritckum- 
laut? 
10. Auf welche Weise bildete das Germanische das 
Preeteritum ? 
11. Was sind Preterita-Presentia? 


T . -- . Tc 
12. Was haben Sie iiber das t in folgenden Wortern 
zu bemerken: bist, einst, wert? 


ON 
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SECOND YEAR. 


HEBREW. i 
Fripay, APRIL 3Rp, 1903 :-— il 
AFTERNOON, 2 TO 5. th 


I. Translate literally :— | 
MO? 973 “HP De 793. MIS yw TOS TO i 
2737 WN yENd TANT oy 12 MIDN TINA i 
WY OW YT) sayawi aya 73) poop ont yoy a: 
OY 32 AZ We" NII 72 Ta) iAyacny 
BPN) $7) WAT 1D 939 AIA IAN yr orion 


O22 NIP? OMT WN Cay YOANN a NA 


a 
1. Parse five weak verbs in tha: section. 
2. Characteristics of $5 verbs in Hophal. 
3’. Meaning of the proper names found in those verses. 
P 4. Describe the various kinds of Parallelism in Hebrew 


poetry. ig? 
5 Rend:r into Hebrew: (a) Cain built the city Enoch.—(d) 

Lamech had two wives,— (c)Adam was the father of Abel 

and Abel was the brother of Gain. 


‘1. Translate literally :— 

SPOIIN TIT | PS WN wp? mar Di-AN ia 
VIII ON : ANID myn TY OND ney a 
MON TNoD-5D TWINS pT SN mv? | yaw ae it) 
ANIIIID WIT) AW) JOON) TAI INI 
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STD. FOND TAD my ys> yyw ws ay 


i SON Tin? ANS DD IND ON TaD IN ) 
vd VIAN MT PY py mw. VAT son va ow * 
i TOON VIN DN TID oD naw Oro ivy 
a iin an eae TI mI 
pw apo ee a 
H 1. Compare the fourth ical in that section wit in 
Exodus xx. 
2. Parse WWD? WY, NYY 
3. Inflect (JY in the Niphal Texan: 
4. Inflect 3) (singular and plural). 
aaah 
5. Name and force of accents in the first verse. 
6. Parse the irregular nouns found in that section. 
Ill. Translate literally :— 
PINDID Hae PT? DYN Oa WIT TD? : 
“AN APM: Mwy Mp dy sn} in 4, 
pn” Dawa wy Hiapay ap MIywN NN 


SSOSTa? WMI IND WN TT AS spay” TT, * 
SPOON IBDN YIN py oy 29 90) 2M) 

yop ony sapmtd: DIT Ie TAN Ia ONION TTT 

:PONTDDN ADIN) IAD Sy BAN 

1. Explain the anomalous form V7? 


. Parse fully DJ, MpAl2- AMOI. * 


Characteristics of \’ verbs in Niphal and Hiphil. 
4. Inflect a in the Piel Imperfect. 


b> -«» 


wo 
a 


5. Inflect 95} in the singular. -’ Plural of “FT 





bs _— _. aia 
‘yar a A Se a a 
: 
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IV. Point and translate: 99% DSODN OVD °D ’N yo 


YN DO oY OAOND ONT ODIY IND 

Explain the nature of the FOY, 

Explain the letters HH, nop. . 

Explain the terms Keri velo Chethib, Chethib velo Keri, 

Keri ouchethib. 

Ponslate rmuttiaad SIA, ADOT. PLA. YYW, PAID 

YO VS, 7°D, 

THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS. 

HEBREW. 


Fripay, APRIL 3RD, 1903 :— 
AFTERNOON, 2 TO 5. 


Translate literally Isaiah 55, 1 to 6 inclusive. 


1. 


am 9 


or 


aS 


= 


10. 
ll. 
12. 
13. 
14, 


Inflect the Kal Imperative of y2? 

Meaning of the root “VEN 

Inflect Om? i in the singular. 

Analyze sha parse D2)"2") 

Principle of Syntax apply ing to Piuae y Wow 

Parse {Oy} and state the principles ‘eoversing that form 
am, verbs with a vowel and a Consonant termination. 


Write down the full form of Wh 


Comment on the expression rn M3 
Greek and Latin for rv Ae and poiy 
What kind of Genitive is NI "On 


Point and translate the Masoretid note in DIN? 
Tabular view of “AJ in the Hiphil. 

Parse and analyze TANS: NSD, nvr 

Render into Hebrew: When the wicked forsake hisway 


the Lord has mercy upon them. 


ae a 
EN Sane wi et) ge 


a 


* o SeSSTee a es 


pee pas ic eS 


- = 2 = 
We ee erty 
ee = = 
a = 
= 
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II. Translate literally Job 14, 7 to 1] inclusive. 


l. Parse np | 
2. Account for the vowels in SNA 


- 
Oo 
° 


Plural of wn 
4, Analyze "OY 
y= 
5. Inflect the Hiphil Imperfect of PY 
6. Comment on verse 10. 
If. Translate Job 19, 21 to 27. 
]. Parse 935f¥ and translate it into Latin. 
= 
2. Comment on the various translations of verses 25 to 27. 
3. Render into Hebrew: His words are engraved in the rock 
with an iron stylus. 
IV. Translate Psalm 23, with notes on the uncommon forms and 
unusual weak verbs. 
VY. Point and translate the the Masoretic notes at the end of the 


Book of Joh. 


THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS. 
ARAMAIC AND SEMITIC LITERATURE. 
Monpay, APRIL 20TH, 1903 :—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 5. 

I. Translate literally :— i 
i. Targum of Onkelos, Genesis I, 2; II, 7, 3 
ITE ss. LV 23 €6-26. 
2. Daniel II, 5 to 10 inclusive. 
IJ. Parse and analyse NUDN | NIVSN | IN’DAN 
yw I IDI . 
III, Make notes on NID 1% Dp | ian a 

Pa.) 

IV. Give a short history of the Decipherment o- 


Assyrian. 
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V. Compare briefly the Hebrew, Aramaic, Sac 
‘Arabic and Assyrian verbs, 
VI. Main features of the Rabbinic dialect. 
VII. Describe the DID of the W959 and the 
contents of the MINN 9575, 
VIII, What is to be inferred from the inscription 


on the Cylinder of Cyrus? i 
IX. What is the probable reading of the recently ea | 





found Phcenician inscription of MNAwyt if 
HEBREW. i 

THE NEIL STEWART PRIZE. if 
TRANSLATION. i 

Tuurspay, Aprit OTH, 1903 :—MorRNING, 9 To 12, | ji ft 


Translate literally in Exodus :— 
me VAE 5 I14,— with notes on pir and “455 


2. VIII, 2, re. | ips 
ie Ake 82, | | wi 
4. XII, 11. Parse the dual nouns. Make a note : | 
on MDS. Sher 
§. XV, 1,2, Account for the tense in ve" + Gt 
SX XI,23, Remark on that law. ati 
7. XXV, 10 Comment on PADS. : 4 
Po SXVI,-1, “elit 
%. XIX, 38. a) 
10, XXX, 18. ae i 
11, XXXIII, 14, 15. What does 0°95 represent ‘i i 
here? a aie 
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ee 
Te gate for mb's mp and its influence on Art, 


13, XXXV, 30 to 33. 
14. XXXIX, 30, 31. Parse *MM5. 
Il. Translate literally in /sazah -— 


rc KAS 30) 41. Parse . 


2, XLI,7. Parse OVD’, 

3, XLII, 18. Explain the form Wo, 

a. SSLIV, 16,17. 

ee els Vad, with note on & V1). 

Sart be ksi 

7, LII, 13,14. Who is the mit? Ty? 

8. LV,6. Parse INSr12+ 

9. LVI, 10. Parse JOY with the Masoretic note. 


10. LVII, 14. Parse 9D. 
rie STAAL Ts. 
12. Translate the Masoretic note at the end of 


Isaiah. 





HEBREW. 
THE NEIL STEWART PRIZE- 
GRAMMAR. 
THURSDAY, APRIL QTH, 1903 :—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 5. 
t. Peculiarities of the grammatical structure of the 
Semitic languages. 
3. Give the names of the first grammarians among 
the Jews and among the Christians. 
3. Write out a table of the accents called emperors 


and kings, with their respective value. 





190 -KXXIV, 35. Give the translation of the Vul-  , 


a 


4. 


wr 


10.*; What are the general principles of agreement o 


SEMITIC LANGUAGES. 


When does the shortening of vowels take place? 

Comparative table of the personal pronouns in 
Hebrew, Aramaic, Assyrian and Arabic. 

A comparative view of the Niphal and Hiphil 
perfect (first form), and Infinitive Construct of 
D°V 1519’ and 7”5 verbs. 

Formation of the plural, absolute and construct, 
in the five classes of masculine nouns, 

Use of the article with numerals. 

How is the apodosis of a conditional sentence in- 
troduced ? 


number and gender ? | 





Kae 








MENTAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY 


SECOND YEAR. 
ELEMENTARY PSYCHOLOGY. 


DECEMBER, I90O2. 





Answer only eight questions. 

1. Define subject and object, and mention other 
terms used to denote the same contrast. 

2, Explain how Psychology is aided by other studies. 

3. Distinguish special and general senses, and men- 
tion the most prominent under each class, 

4. Give some account of the muscular sense and its 
sensations. 

5. Define the terms, presentation, representation, as- 
sociation, suggestion. 

6. State the two primary laws of suggestion, and 
illustrate their operation in some simple perception. 

7. Illustrate the operation of these’ laws in suggestion 
by contrast. 

8. Explain the distinction between the primary and 
the secondary laws of suggestion. 

9. Explain how the direction of thought in study illus- 
trates the first of the secondary laws. 

10, Explain the futility of the process called cram- 
ming for permanent mental acquisition. n 

11. Write a note on the psychology of habit. 

12. Distinguish comparison from association, and 
state the three laws of thought. 


SECOND YEAR. 
LOGIC. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL I5TH, 1903:—MORNING, 9 TO 14. 


1. (a) In what respect do the aims of Psychology and 
Logic differ? 
(b) In how far, if at all, is the validity of logical 
principles affected by the number of persons by whom 
they are accepted? 


= 
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2. (a) Is every object of experience capable of defini- 


tion? 
(b) Can there be more than one definition for the 


saane object of thought? 

3. Either compare (with illustrations) the use of genus 
and species in Logic with the use of these concepts in 
Botany or Zoology; or explain what is meant by a 
Natural Kind and the value of a Theory of Natural 
Kinds for purposes of Classification. 

4. Discuss the relative values for scientific purposes 
of the A. E. I. O. propositions. 

5. (a) Shew that the major premise in the second 
figure must be universal. 

(b) Prove that the minor premise in the third 
figure must be affirmative. 

(c) In what figures are the moods AOO, EAO, 
ETO and IEO valid? 

6. (a) If (1) it is false that whenever X is found, Y is 
found with it, and (2) not less untrue that X is some- 
times found without the accompaniment of Z; are you 
justified in denying that (3) whenever Z is found there 
also you may be sure of finding Y? And, however, 
this may be, can you in the same circumstances judge 
anything about Y in-terms of Z? 

(b) In what respect would Mill’s objection to the 
usefulness and validity of the syllogism hold good of 
all inference whatever? 

7. Classify and examine the following arguments: 

(a) All that perceives is mind; the existence of 
objects consists in being perceived ; therefore the exist- 
ence of objects necessarily depends on mind. 

(b) Every attempt to interpret the succession of 
mental phenomena by means of theorems originally 
devised to interpret the movemenrtts of matter involves 
materialism; the assertion of materialism involves the 
denial of personal immortality; the denial of personal 
immortality deprives morality of its principal sanction 
and prevents us from having any higher ideal of life 
than the gratification of egoistic desires; ergo we are 
justified in insinuating that philosophers ‘who inter- 
pret mental manifestations by a reference to material 
structure are likely to be men of loose morals. 


(c) Men are not brutes; brutes are irrational; all 
18 
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. 
irrational beings are irresponsible; therefore, men are 
not free from responsibility. 

(d) Whatever had a beginning in time has limits 
in space; the universe has no beginning in time, there- m4 De 
fore the universe has no limits in space. dai st 

(ec) The professor did well to lay stress, not on oi | 
the material triumphs of electricity which are obvious urd 
to the most superficial observer, but on the improve- aust 
ment in social conditions resulting from material ad- i) 
vantages. It may be doubted whether engineering 1s dace 
entitled-to the credit Mr. —~———— was inclined to give nD 
it of up-lifting legislative aims and political ideals. sane 
We have not noticed any improvement in our legisla- 
tors or aldermen since the horse-cars gave way to the 
trolley. 

(f) Dr. Johnson remarked that ‘a man who sold a 

penknife was not necessarily an ironmonger ?’ What 
is the nature of the fallacy against which the.remark 
was directed? 
8. Describe’ (with examples) either the Fallacy of the L Ey 
Burden of Proof: or the principal forms of the Fealla- bi 
cies of Accident. 


THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS. 
MORAL PHILOSOPHY. im 

Monpay, APRIL 6TH, 1903:—MoORNING, 9 TO 12. Pete 
Answer only eight. questions. | a. 


t. Give a brief sketch either of Plato’s or of Aris: " 
totle’s Ethics. A? 
2. Compare the ethical theories of Clarke and ol ” 
Wollaston. i 
3. How far does the uncertainty of speculative:  %y, 
theories affect the certainty of the practical rules of Pe 0 
morality? ) 
4. In what sense may society be described as an * 
organism? Reh. 
5. Discuss the ethical aspect of Absolutism in the b 
State. . 
6. What is the rational origin of real rights? iit 
7: Explain the change in the interpretation both of Dla 
obligations and of rights on advancing from the stand- 
point of justice to that of benevolence. 
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— 


8. Discuss Aristotle’s question: Can a man be unjust 
to himself ? : 

9. Describe the faults of character which result from 
with strong will, (b) with weak will. Y 

10. Illustrate the value of religious ideas for the 
moral life by some features in modern theories of an 
Agnostic type. 


11. What place should emotion hold in the virtuous 
character ? 


12, Discuss the value of fasting and penance as dis- 
ciplines for the moral life. 





THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS. 


MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Monpay, Aprit 6TH, 1903 :—MoRNING, 9 To 12. 


Answer only eight questions. 

I. Explain fully what is meant by the associability 
and the comparability of sensations. 

2. Explain those perceptions of the ear, which do 
hot necessarily imply its musical sensibility, 

3. Prove that we cannot perceive the size or shape 
of bodies by sight alone. 

4. Explain how the distance and solidity of bodies 
are perceived in binocular vision. 

5. What is abstraction? 

6. Explain psychologically the logical rule, that a 
proximate genus and its differentia. 

7. Write a note on the relation of thought and lan- 
guage, 

8. How far do the arguments by which we defend 
Our convictions represent the process by which they 
were originally formed? 

9. Define idealization and distinguish its different 
orms, showing how they become united in one; or 
describe the visual arts both jn their common charac- 
teristic and in their distinctive peculiarities. 

10. Write a note on dreaming or on hypnotism. 

Il. Distinguish the terms a priort and a posteriori as 
applied to cognitions, and mention some of their equi- 
valents. 

12, Discuss the s 


o-called antinomies in our ideas of 
Space and time. 
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FOURTH YEAR. 
HISTORY OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 
(Paper I.) 
From the Renaissance to Kant. 
WeEpNESDAY, APRIL 8TH, 1903 -—MoRNING, 9 TO 12, 
Answer seven questions. | 

©. Describe briefly the differences between the philo- 
sophical modes of thought of (a) Antiquity, (b) Scho- 
lasticism, and (c) the Modern Period. 

2, Either explain the significance of Giordano Bruno 
in the history of thought, and say whether and how he 
‘s related intellectually to any later thinkers; or com- 
pare the Monism of bruno with that of Spinoza. 

3. Compare the scientific aims and methods of 
Galileo, Bacon and Descartes, expressing an. opimion 
as to their respective values. | 

4. Either compare the general trend of Hobbes’ 
or explain in what respect 


philosophy with Descartes’ ; 
r of modern 


Descartes may be regarded as the founde 
metaphysics. 

5. What were the fundamental problems leit un- 
solved by Descartes and how did the Occasionalists 
and Spinoza respectively endeavour to resolve them? 

6. “Substantia absolute infinita est indivisibilis.” 
Why? And what are the difficulties resulting from 
this doctrine? | 

7. Explain what Leibnitz hoped to achieve by his 
doctrine of the Monads and Pre-established Harmony, 
and éxpress an opinion as to how far he was success- 
ful. 

8. (a) State -your opinion regarding the ‘significance 
of Locke’s Essay in the history of speculation. 

(b) How far is Locke supplemented by Hume? 


—_—— 


FOURTH YEAR. 
HISTORY OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY.— 
(Paper II.) 
From Kant to about the year 1860. 
Wepnespay, Aprit 8rH, 1903:—AFTERNOON, 2 TO > 
Answer seven. questions. 
1. In what respect does Kant belong to the 


Age of 
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Reason and -Enlightenment. 
2. (a) Describe carefully the differences between the 
aim and method of the Critical Philosophy and those 

of Ontology and Empiricism. 
(0) Does Criticism give any support to Scepticism? 

3. Explain the relation of Ethics to Religion in the 
Kantian Philosophy. 

4. Explain the aim of Fichte in the “Wissenschafts- 
lehre.” 

5. Explain the aim and significance of the Hegelian 
Dialectic and express an opinion as to how far Hegel 
has made an advance on the Kantian position. 

6. Discuss the question whether there is any similar- 
ity in the attempts of Hegel and Comte to formulate 
a general law of intellectual and social development, 
and add any critical remarks (you may consider desir- 
able) on such general historical constructions. 

7. Give a short account of either Schleiermacher’s 
or Herbart’s position in the ‘History of Philosophy. 

8. Either state and justify your opinion of the value 
of Schopenhauer’s Theory of Knowledge, or discuss the 
opposed views of Hegel and Schopenhauer regarding 
the meaning and value of history. 


| SECOND YEAR. 
LOGIC AND PSYCHOLOGY (ADVANCED 
SECTION). 
ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION TO 
PHILOSOPHY, 
WEDNEspDAy, APRIL 22ND, 1903 :—MORNING, 9 TO 12. 
(Answer four questions in A and four in B.) 
AS 
I. How would you distinguish Philosophy from 
Science? Give and explain one or more definitions of 
Philosophy. : | 
2. What general tendency of thought leads to the 
philosophical theory of Monism? Illustrate this ten- 
dency in simpler processes of reflection. 
3- What was the Socratic conception of definition? 
Give examples from any of Plato's Socratic dialogues. 
4. Show by reference to logical processes that it is 


the nature of thought; (1) To assert or refer to reality ; 
(2) To demand a Reason. 
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. Briefly explain (1) Generalisation ; 

ae Inductive Inference. | 

6. What-is meant by “Practical Philosophy,” and 
what branches does it include? 


B. 


For what ideas is Modern Psychology mainly in- 
debted to Berkeley? 

2. How does Berkeley treat the idea of cause? Give 
his view of Laws of Nature. 

3. Show how Philonous meets. the main objections 
urged against Idealism. 

4. How does Ber -keley explain the perception of Dis- 
tance? Has any addition been made to his argument 
by modern experiment ? 

5. Of what realities oe the world consist according 

o Berkeley? Does he make ee his contention, “yf 
ie reject the saiivee Bh ense of the word» Sub- 
stance.” 

6. Make any remarks of your own on the Dialogues. 


SECOND YEAR. 
LOGIC AND PSYCHOLOGY (ADVANCED 
SECTION). 
GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY AND THE 
ELEMENTS OF PSYCHOPHYSICS. 
TuEspAy, APRIL 2IST, 1903:—MORNING, 9 TO 12. 


What is the meaning of the distinction between 
subject and object? 
Describe the methods of Psychology. 

3. Either give a careful account of the characteristics 
of consciousness, or state what is meant by the “Mind- 
Dust” Theory and point out the objections to which it 
is exposed. 

4 State and examine the arguments for the existence 
of unconscious mental states, and show how this hypo- 
wee is connected with the hypothesis of a Soul-Sub- 
stance. 








5. Give a summary of the arguments for and against 
Peretislisin and explain the interpretation of Parallelism 
put forward in the lectures. 


6. Either explain Weber’s law and discuss Fechner’s 
interpretation of it, or describe the various psycho- 
physical methods and explain how, when the discrimin- 


ative sensibility is small, the least discernible difference 
is large. 





THIRD YEAR. 
MENTAL AND MORAL, PHILOSOPHY 
(HONOURS). 
PLATO AND ARISTOTLE. 
TUESDAY, APRIL 21st, 1903 :—MorRNING, 9 TO 12. 
(Answer seven questions: 
I. What is the modern view of the Order of Plato’s 
dialogues, and on what grounds is it based? 
2. What place is given to Dialectic in Plato’ S,system? 
Trace the origin of the conception. 
3. Explain in detail the Analogy in the Republic be- 


tween the Individual and the State, and show how it 
determines the treatment of the State. | 
4. Comment on the following : 
(a) “The Noble Lie.” 
(6) “Justice the Health of the State.” 
(c) " Justice the Interest of the Stronger,” 
(qd) “Theory of Reminiscence.” 


- What influences can be traced on the philosophy 


of Plato and of Aristotle from the circumstances of 
their lives-and conditions of their age ? 


6. In what sense is Aristotle the originator of Scien- 


tific Method? 


7. Explain Aristotle’s conceptions. of 
(a) Nature: 
(b) The Four Causes: 
(c) The Potential and the Actual (Suvap — iSévepyeta ) 
8. Contrast the treatment of Practical Philosophy by 
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Aristotle with that more usually adopted in Modern 
times. 
9. How does Aristotle treat the following subjects: 
(a) The institution of Private Property ; 
(b) The origin of the State; 
(c) Slavery; (d) Money: 
10. Write a short essay either on Plato's Theory of 
Education or on The main Elements of Aristotle’s 


Political Theory. 


THIRD YEAR. |. 

MENTAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY 
(HONOURS). 
EPISTEMOLOGY (HISTORICAL). 
SaTURDAY, APRIL 18TH, 1903:—MORNING, 9 TO 12. 
(Answer question 10 and 5 others, or 7 questions not 

including I0.) 


1. Fully discuss the treatment of the doctrines, (a) 
Knowledge is Sensible Perception, and (b) All is Flux, 
in the Theetetus. 

2. What germs of later thought may be found in the 
Thezetetus ? 

3. Show how Plato’s Theory of Ideas was intended 
to reconcile previous opposing doctrines: Give the 
main points of the Criticisms directed against the Ideal 
Theory, in the Parmenides. : 

4. Explain Aristotle’s view of the Relation between 
the Universal, and the Individual. 

5. What do you understand by the following state- 
ments of Aristotle? 

(1) In a certain sense knowledge is the things 
known, perception the things perceived, 

(2) Prior in the order of our knowledge are the 
things nearest the senses, prior in the order of nature 
are the things farthest from the senses. 

6. What has been the significance of “Categories” in 
philosophy? 












% ’ 
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7. Give Reid’s doctrine of the “original principles of 
human nature,’ showing its relation to views of Hume 


on the one hand, and of Kant on the other. 

8. Illustrate Seth’s statement, “In English philoso- 
phy, we can trace the evolution and Self-Refutation of 
the Two-Substance doctrine, and the Complementary 
Theory of Representative Perception.” 

9. Explain the Kantian or Critical view of Experience. 

10. Write a short Essay on the Relativity of Know- 
ledge taking as text, Protagoras’ dictum “Man is the 
Measure of all things.” 





THIRD YEAR. 


MENTAL AND MORAL, PHILOSOPHY 
(HONOURS). 


EPISTEMOLOGY (GENERAL) 
Fripay, APRIL 17TH, 1903:—MORNING; 9 TO 12. 
(Answer six questions:) 


I. Examine the relations of Psychology to Episte- 
mology, with special reference to Psycho-Physics. 

2. What Metaphysical view does the study of Epis- 
temology tend to produce? Indicate the course of 
reasoning involved? 

3. Discuss the following statements :— 

7 . . 
(a) All Universal Judgments are hypothetical; 
(b) Our waking thought is one continuous judg- 
ment ; 
(c) Increase of Thought is Increase of Reality. 
4. State the general law of Inference and give some 


< 


of the main types. Show that they cannot all be re- 
duced to syllogistic form. 


5. Explain and illustrate the Unity of Thought, 
through the processes of Concept, Judgment, and In- 
ference. | 

6. Point out all the bearings of Bosanquet’s account 


of the three characteristics of judgment, as, Necessary, 
Universal, Constructive. 
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7. Criticise the ordinary logical treatment of Induc- 
tion, from the stand-point of. Epistemology. 

8. Consider the distinction between the a prion and ~*~ 
the Empirical Elements and Methods in Knowledge, 
and their relation to each other. Make some reference 
to Lotze’s views. 

g. Indicate the various considerations which give rise 
to philosophical scepticism. 






























| 1 THIRD YEAR. 
MENTAL, AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY 
(HONOURS). 
LOCKE, BERKELEY AND HUME.—(First. Paper.) 
THuRSDAY, APRIL QTH, 1903 :—MORNING, 9 TO 12. 
(Answer seven questions.) 


I. State Locke’s arguments against innate ideas and I 
principles and point out the sense in which they may be ! 
considered valid. 

Discuss the place of Reflection in Locke’s Essay, 
supporting your interpretation by reference to definite 
passages. 

3. (a) Is the distinction between the primary and 
secondary qualities an original feature of Locke's 
Theory of Knowledge? 

(b) Is it rico to any fundamental objection? 

(c) Would Berkeley’s dictum, “‘an idea can be like 
nothing but an idea,” present a difficulty for it? 

4. State Locke's doctrine regarding the conception 
of the Infinite.and show how he applies it in the dis- 
cussion of the concept.of Space. 


5. Summarize as concisely as possible the result of 
Locke’s* investigation of the concept of Substance, 
pointing out.at the same time how it illustrates the 
limitations of the method of the Essay. 

6. Describe.-with critical comments either . Locke’s 
views on the degrees of knowledge or on the reality. of 
knowledge. 
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7. Either explain how sensation is both a positive 
and negative limit of knowledge or discuss the state- 
ment: “motion is able to produce nothing but motion.” " 
: 8. Discuss the doctrine that Moral Science is capable i 

of being treated demonstratively. | 

























THIRD YEAR. fl 

: hy 

‘MENTAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY a 

) (HONOURS). | | 

LOCKE, BERKELEY AND HUME.—(Second H 
Paper.) 


THURSDAY, APRIL OTH, 1903:—MORNING, 9 TO 12, 
(Answer questions I, 2, and four others.) 


1. Compare the positions of Locke, Berkeley and 
_Hume regarding (a) the origin ‘of ideas, (b) the concept 
of substance. 
2. State carefully the main contentions of Berkeley’s 
Idealism and examine it with reference to its premises . } 
and consequences. an 
3. What is the value of Hume’s fundamental proposi- 
tion considered as a criterion of truth? | 
4. Explain the foundation of Hume’s distinction be- 
tween Relations of Ideas and Matters of Fact. Is there 
anything corresponding to it in Locke’s Classification 
of Knowledge? 
5. “If we reason a priori anythine may appear able to 
produce anything.” Point. out the ground and discuss 
the correctness of this view. | a. 
6. (a) With what effect does Hume apply his concept 
Of causation in the discussion of the Problem of the 
Freedom of the Will? 
(b) With what result is the Principle of Causation 

applied in the discussion of the question of miracles? 

7- How is Hume’s Scepticism to be interpreted ? bs 

8- “Philosophical decisions are nothing but the’ re- ean i" 
flections of common life »methodized and -corrected.” any tcl 
Give your reasons either for assenting to or dissenting Heit 
from this. view. teihe ae 
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THIRD YEAR. 


MENTAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY 
(HONOURS). 


GREEK PHILOSOPHY. . a 
FrIpAy, APRIL 3RD, 1903:—MORNING, 9 TO 12. 


1. Describe the condition. of the Greek colonies in at 

gine philosophy originated. ° 
Give a brief outline of the Pythagorean philosophy — /# 

r cat the arguments of Zeno the E leatic. | 

3. Compare the doctrines of Empedokles, Anax- i 
agoras and Demokritos with regard to the elementary | 
substance of things. 

4. Give an account of the Sophists, both on their 
favourable and on their unfavourable side. 

s. Tell the leading facts in the life of Sokrates, and 
describe his peculiar method of teaching. 

Explain the modifications which the Cyrenaie 
doctrines received from Annikeris, Hegesias and 
Theodoros respectively. 

7. Sketch the Ethics either - the Stoics or of the 
Epicureans. 

8. Give a brief account either of the Pyrrhonists or of 
the New Academy. : 


FOURTH YEAR. 
MENTAL AND MORAL, PHILOSOPHY 
(HONOURS). 
THE. PHILOSOPHY. OF -KANT. 
TUESDAY, APRIL I4TH, 1903:—MORNING, 9 TO 12.30. 
(Answer nine questions.) 


1. Give a brief account of the relation of Kant to his 
predecessors. 
2. “The Critique of Pure Reason is not a Critique of 
bodhes or systems.” Explain this and state carefully 
the aim of the Critical Philosophy. 





























Pe 


3, Explain the “Idealism” of Kant, showing that the 
“transcendental ideality of space and time involves the 
reality of things.” 

4. State and discuss the arguments for the a proors 
intuitive character of space. 

5. Explain either the meaning and value of the “syn- 
thetic unity of apperception,” or the deduction of the 
categories. 7 

6. (a) What is the significance of the synthetic pro- 
positions a priori of experience? 

(6) Discuss the proof for the Principle of Persis- 
tence, 

7. Examine the objection that the introduction of 
the thing-in-itself into Kant’s Theory of Knowledge 
involves an illicit application of the Principle of Cau- 
sation. 

8. Explain the importance of Kant’s criticism of Ra- 
tional Psychology and point out how Kant here ap- 
proaches to a monistic interpretation of the relation 
between the Physical and the Psychical. 


9. Either comment on the utterance: “I had to re-. 
move knowledge in order to make place for faith”: or. 


bs 


express an opinion as to how far the results of Kant’s 
theoretical and practical philosophy are mutually com- 
patible. | 

10. What is Kant’s conception of the value of Teleo- 
logy in Philosophy and Science? Does modern 


Biology give support to or conflict with Kant’s inter- 
pretation? 





FOURTH YEAR. 
MENTAL AND MORAIL, PHILOSOPHY 

(HONOURS). 

PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF. ETHICS:— 
(First Paper.) 

Taurspay, Aprit 16TH, 1903 :—MorNING, 9 TO 12, 

(Answer six questions-) 
I. Compare the treatment of the Wil] in the Ethics 


of Aristotle, and of Green. What is Sidgwick’s view? 
2. “The Ethical Systems of Ancient Philosophy are 
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all alike intellectualistic.” Examine this statement in 
reference to the Ethics of Aristotle generally, and to 
the treatment of  ¢povnats (Practical Reason) es- 
ite pecially. 
ee 3. Discuss the relations between Ethics and Politics 
in connections with the following: 
| (a) “If the end be the same for the individual, and 
for the State; greater and more complete will be that 
of the State.” ‘Aristotle. | 
(b) “It would be too paradoxical to say that the 


whole duty of man is summed up in the effort to attain 
a right state of social relations.” Sidgwick. 





4. What hints of the Method he follows are given 
by Aristotle? Examine his treatment, 
(a) of common opinion; 
(b) of the Philosophic views of other thinkers. 
5. Comment on the following :— 
(a)@Che Doctrine of the Mean; 
(b) The Practical Syllogism ; 
(c) Equity érrie/xea). 
(d) High mindedness (peyarowvyia). 
6. What elements of Social and of Ethical Value may 
be found in Aristotle’s treatment of friendship? 
Analyse Aristotle’s treatment of the good (rd aya- 
Gov) with some reference to Greek thought: 
What is the modern attitude towards this con- 
ception? 
8. Do you consider Aristotle’s Ethics a philosophical 
treatise? In which portions is the philosophical spirit 
most marked? 


9. Mention the chief features distinguishing the books 
books of Eudemus from those of Aristotle? TIllus- 


trate, from the treatment of one or more than one 
subject. 
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FOURTH YEAR. 


MENTAL AND MORAL, PHILOSOPHY 


i (HONOURS). 


_ PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF ETHICS. 
(Second. Paper.) 
SATURDAY, APRIL I8TH, 1903:—MoRNING, 9 TO 12. 
(Answer six questions:) 


I. Suggest some comprehensive classification of 
Ethical Systems, Define the theories brought under it, 


2. Consider the practical value of Ethical Theory in 


general, and of any one type of Ethical Theory, 


3. Estimate the value of Green’s view of the develop- 


ment of the moral ideal, through history. 


4. Why does Green begin his Ethics with a Meta- 
physic of knowledge? 
this method, with 
Method. 

5. What are the chief difficultiés attaching to Green’s 
doctrine of the Spiritual Principle in Nature and Life? 

6. Give some account of Sidgwick’s treatment, of 
Utilitarianism. Are the criticisms of 
against the theory, in this form? 

7. “The Christian Ideal is self-denial. 

“The Greek Ideal is Self-preservation. 
“The Christian Ideal is Negation of the World. 
“The Greek Ideal is Affirmation of the World.” 
Paulsen. 
How would Green deal with these oppositions? 
8. What does Green signify by, } 
(a) The Personal Character of the Moral ideal; 
(6) Reason as source of the idea of Common Good? 

9. Write a short essay on any question which seems 

to you of fundamental interest in Ethics. 


Compare ‘the view leading to 
sidgwick’s conception of Ethical 


Green valid 
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FOURTH .YEAR. 


MENTAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY 
(HONOURS). 

Mt SCHOPENHAUER’S PRINCIPLE OF SUFFI- 1 

ie | CIENT REASON AND WORLD AS WILL ) 

iB AND IDEA. 

| TunspAy, APRIL 21ST, 1903:—MORNING, 9 TO 12. 

(Answer seven questions; the last to be attempted by all.) 


| 1. How comes it according to Schopenhauer that the 
Principle of ‘Sufficient Reason has a fourfold root? 
Gomment on this view. 
| 2. Compare the use of the following terms by Scho- 
penhauer and Kant respectively: objective, a priori, phe- 
‘ nomenon, idea. In answering, make reference to cof- | 
responding doctrines of these thinkers- 
3. State and discuss the nature and value of Scho- 
_penhauer’s proof of the Principle of Causation. 
4. Examine the procedure by which Schopenhauer 
reaches the fundamental proposition of his Metaphysic. 
s. Point. out the difficulty of reconciling the funda- 
mental proposition of Schopenhauer’s Theory of 
Knowledge with the fundamental proposition of the 


Metaphysic. 

‘ : mm 
6. Compare briefly the Idealism of Berkeley and =“ 
Schopenhauer. 


7. (a) What does Schopenhauer mean by the Platonic 
Idea in Art? 
(b) Why does salvation consist in aesthetic con- 
templation? 
8. Explain the origin of Schopenhauer’s Pessimism 
and express an opinion as to its ethical value. 
9. Express an opinion on “sympathy as the founda- 
tion of ethics.” . 
10. (a) Is Denial of the Will logically possible? | 
(b) Can there be any Freedom of the Will. 
(c) Is Schopenhauer’s argument against suicide 
valid? 





i i i 


MENTAL. AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
FOURTH YEAR. 
MENTAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY 
(HONOURS). 

WATSON’S OUTLINE OF PHILOSOPHY, AND 
KULPE’S INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY. 
SATURDAY, APRIL IITH, 1903 '—MornInG, Q TO 12. 

(Answer six questions.) 


1. Kxamine the principal views which have been held 
as to the problem of philosophy, including that of 
Comte. 

2. Mention and discuss some of the questions raised 
for philosophy by theories of Natural Evolution. 

3. Summarise and criticise Watson’s account ot Spen- 
cers philosophy of Mind. 

4. Discuss the respective clains of Dualism and of 
Monism to our acceptance. 

5. Criticise Mill’s views regarding the Axioms of 
Mathematics and the Laws of Nature. 

6. Examine the following statements :— 

(a) Dogmatism is most generally found in con- 
nection with rationalism. 

(6) Dogmatism sets no limits to knowledge; Scep- 
ticism sets no limits to ignorance. Kulpe. 

7- Give some account, with criticism, of, 

(a) Kant’s Philosophy of Rights: 

(0) Kant’s Philosophy of Art as presented by Wat- 
son. 

8. What do you understand by the following: 

(a) Relativity of Knowledge : 

(b) Speculative Idealism ? 

9. Give a full account of the sphere, either of Epis- 
temology, or of Psychology. 
19 
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FACULTY OF ARTS. 
FOURTH YEAR. 
MENTAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY 
(HONOURS). 
SPINOZA’S ETHICS. 

Frrpay, APRIL 3RD, 1903:—MORNING, 9 TO 12. 

1. Give Spinoza’s definition of Substantia, Attribu- 
tum, and Modus. 

2 How does Spinoza identify Substance with God; 
and what view does he take of individual things gen- 
erally, of individual minds and bodies in particular? 

3. Wherein does the Occasionalism of Spinoza ap- 
proach, at times, that of modern Agnostics, at other 
times, that of the old religious Occasionalists ? 

; ee \ 

4. Wherein does Spinozas Psychology show a ten- 
dency to Sensationalism ; wherein, an opposite ten- 
dency? Explain particularly, in this. connection, his 
distination between “tria cognitionis genera.” 

5. Explain Spinoza’s doctrine of causality, and his 
distinction between adequate and inadequate causes, 
between action and passion. 

6. Define Affectus, and distinguish the affectus pri- 
mutivos. 

7, Explain the definition of Perfection and its iden- 
tification with Reality. 


8. Explain the relation of action, virtue, the third 
kind of knowledge, and the intellectual love of God. 


—— 
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MATHEMATICS AND NATURAL PHILOGOPHY 


FIRST YEAR. fl 
GEOMETRY—ARITHMETIC. i 
WEDNEsDAy, ApRrIL 8TH, 1903:—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 5. 
‘ 


I. Explain the meaning of the words “similarly se aie 

situated” in Prop. 18, Bk. VI, by reference to the pro- di 

! blem. “On a right line whose length is 6 construct a ' 

triangle similar and similarly situated to a triangle A 
| whose sides are 3, 4 and 5 respectively.” 


2. From a point B tangents are drawn to a circle, 
_ touching it at the points 4 and D: B, A and D are ah 
_ joined to the centre C; prove that 
1°. The tangents are equal. 


2°. If A be joined to D, cutting B C in E, the ae 
triangles CAE and BCA are similar. F 
3°. The area of the rectangle contained by BC 


and C E is always the same, wherever the point may 
be, from which the tangents are drawn. ° 


3. Show how to construct on a given straight line a 
rectangle equal to a given square, stating the enuncia- 
tions of the propositions in the First Book that are 

needed. 

4. If the mud in the streets be on the average 2 
inches deep, find in cubic metres the volume of mud 


on 80 miles of streets, the average width of the street 
being assumed to be 30 feet. 


| eet 
B, te 


5. If the exterior vertical angle of a triangle be a) wie 
bisected by a straight line which also cuts the base, 4 
the base’ shall be divided externally into segments Beh 
which have the same ratio as the sides of the triangle. Pith) 








e 
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6. Show that the lengths of the sides of an equt- 
lateral triangle, square, and regular hexagon inscribed 
in a circle are proportional to 


—_— — 


V3 V2 Vi 
7. Find the locus of points from which the tangents 
to two given intersecting circles are equal. 
8 Whia is the most productive investment, bank 
stock payiig 10 p.c. at 23472 or 3 p.c. bonds at 92%? 


ie 


9. Similar triangles are to one another in the dupli- 
cate ratio of their homologous sides. | 
10. The sides of a triangle are 14, 15 and 16.* Find 
the length of the bisector, from vertex to base, of the. 
angle betveen the sides, whose lengths are 14 and 16, 
1. Inscribe in a given circle a triangle equiangular 
to a giver triangle. 
12. If smen and 9 boys could do a piece of work in 
17 days, how long would it take 9 men and 12 boys to 
do it, the work of 2 men being equal to that of 3 boys. 


FIRST YEAR. 
TRIGONOMETRY—ALGEBRA. 
Wepnespir, APRIL 15TH, 1903 :—AFTERNOON, 2 TO §. 
A. 


1. Find the three angles and the area of the triangle 
whose sides are 3, 4 and 5 respectively. 
2. F rove ) 
sin A + sin B = 2 sin % (A + B) cos % (A —B) | 
sin 3 4A = 3 sin A — 4 sin? A. 
3. Find the first hour after 6 o'clock at which the 
two hand: of a watch are at right angles to each other. 
4. Prove that if | 





then 


i, 5 lee — 
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B. 
5. Prove the following relations :— a0 ale 
: tan 4 + tan B a 





(a) tan (4+2) = 1—tan A tan B. 


; >, tan’? 2 — tan? y An 
: (6) ead =: tan-(+ + y) tan (« — V) hi 
I—tan” x tan*y 4 ‘a 
} 
0 4 0 Lhan 
cos 27° —'sin.27 | 
(¢) ——— 2 —= tan 18° ig 
cos 27°:-++- sin 27 ‘ 
6. Prove that in any triangle :— ! | 

b* +. ¢? — @q? 


(a) cos A = 


) 


2he 

As (s—a) 

6) cos —— = et 

(9) 2 bc | 

cos A — B ; 

(c) a at eas 2 iif 
¢c ” cosd+8 ) . 


2 


————————(_ a —— , 





7. In a triangle given 
& = 445, 6 = 83, C = 87°.55’, find A and B. 

8. A line AB length 400 yards is measured close by 
the side of a river, and a point C close to the bank on 
the other side is observed from A arid B. The angle 
CAB is 50°.40’ and CBA 60°.30’.. Find the perpen- 
dicular breadth of the river. 


i 


9. (a2) The sum of the first ten terms of an G. P. 
equals 244 times the stim of the first five terms. Find 
the ratio of the fourth to the sixth term. 
(5) Insert four harmonic means between 1 and 2. cig 
10. (a) Ifa 26 =e: d ays. 2; (0 
prove a+ ¢? :ab+cd=abted: BP + d@. ES are 
(b) y varies as the sum of two quantities of which aye 3: 
_ the first is constant and the second varies as x. If Bie ih 
¥=0 when + = 1, and y = 1 when x = 2 find y when ol ae 
= 3. 
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II. Simplify 3) = ce SE 
aie ee <i ze 27 


oO 





(b) Find the os root of 10 — 27 21. 
12. (a) Given log 2 .30103, log 3 = .47712, log 


Fs 


—— SS 


‘9 = 1.84510 and log 1262 = 3.101059 find VV 108. 
(b) Show how to transfer logarithms from one 
base to another. 


SECOND YEAR. 
SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY—ALGEBRA. 
THuRSDAY, APRIL 16TH, 1903:—MORNING, 9-TO 12. 
A, 


1. The sides of a spherical triangle are 
is=i7O-, 14° 20°" 
b= 49° 24’ 10” 
se 83°40" TO” ‘ud 
find the angle B. I 
2. Prove that the inclination of the ecliptic to the 
equator (two great circles on the celestial sphere) is 
equal to the angle subtended at the centre of the 
sphere by the arc joining the poles of the ecliptic and : 
equator. ny 
2+x° : 
-in a series of ascending 


3. Expand 


x— x?’ 
powers of x as far as 2° by the methoc of Indeter- 
minate Coefficients. 


4. 13 persons take their places at a round table, 
show that the chances against two particular persons 
sitting together are 5 to T. 


B. 


5. Prove that in-any spherical triangle 


(a) sin A= 2)_sin s sin (s—a) sin (s—6) sin (s—e). | 
sin b since r 
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t a—b ee 
gs tan d +B COS i ti ge : ae 
(8) gn, ee errs: cot’ = tie 

a 2 ‘ 

cos *! | 

2 : id 

6. In a right angled spherical triangle (the right angle 

d at C) prove, | f\ 
(a) cos ¢.== cos a:cos. 0. (i 
Pan? sin a ih 
; (b) sin A =, - : i 
J Sin ¢ iad 
| tan b Ht 





(c) cos .A (== yeti | i 

7. State Napier’s rule for the! solution of right an- 

gled triangl:s. and solve the right angled triangle, 

; Bice 40 .20';/0 = .30° 30": 

8. The sides and angles of the polar triangle are the 

supplements respectively of the angles and sides of 
the primitive triangle. 


of 
Ad (a) If a — 20C,-10 find C2. 
(b) Finc the number of permutations that can be 


: made by using all the letters of the word Kennebecasis. 
10. (a) Find the coefficient of 4 in the expansion of 


9 a\14, 
(* aes 
(>) A man has a capital of $100,000 for which he 

receives interest at 3% p.c.; if he spends $7,000 per | , 
annum out d his money, find in what year he will have 
lost all his capital, given Oe 2 >=. 30%, lop, 3° 497, 
log 23 = 1362. 

11, W ithout solving test the nature as to reality and 
rationality o' the roots of the following equations: 
(1) -7 22 — 13 *t+t+6=> 
(2) 7 Bxrt7=0. 
(3) 7 13,4 — 7 = 
@@tb+of®—2@+d)r+@+b—d=o. 


12. (a) Solve the equation |a@ +x, 1 2 ay 
aaa b+, a Ye ihe 
| elite Bata) ND ete : F . 
Sal oe 
rs b ~ « . ; bi aale 
(0) Shew that the value of a three-row determinant . | Been bh | 
is zero if tw2 rows are identical. bit 


/ 
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SECOND YEAR. 
SOLID GEOMETRY—CONICS—DYNAMICS., 
THuRSDAY, APRIL I6TH, 1903:—AFTERNOON, ‘2 TO 5. 
A. 


1. If a straight line be perpendicular to each of two 
intersecting straight lines at their point of intersection 
it will be perpendicular to the plane which contains 
them. 

2. Define the angle between two planes. 

3. In the parabola the square of the ordinate at any 
point is equal to the rectangle contained by the abs- 
cissa and the latus rectum. | ; 

4. In the parabola the tangent at any point P bisects 
the angle between the focal distance of P, and the 
perpendicular frony P on the directrix. 

B. 

5. If two straight lines are parallel and one of them 
is perpendicular to a plane, the other will be also per- 
pendicular to that plane. ) 

6. The sum of the face angles of any convex poly- 
hedral angle is less than four right angles. 

7. Tangents to a parabola from any point subtend 


equal angles at the focus and have equal projection 
on the Directrix. 


8. If two chords of a parabola PP ,,and QQ, inter- 


sect in O, PO.OP,: QO:0Q ,in. the ratio of the para- 
meters of the diameters which bisect the: chords. 
te 

9. A shot is fired from a gun on the top of a cliff 400 
feet high, with a velocity of 768 feet per second at an 
elevation of 30°. Show that the horizontal - distance, 
from the vertical through the gun, of the point where 
the shot strikes the water at the foot of the cliff is 
3200 \/3 yards. . 

10. A ball of mass 2 lbs. impinges directly on a ball 
of mass 1 lb. which is at rest: shew that if the velocity 
with which the larger ball impinges be equal to the 


velocity of the smaller ball after impact, then the co- 
efficient of restitution is %, 
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Describe and explain an experimental arrangement 
for determining the coefficient of restitution of ivory. 


. | 11, A body describes a circle of radius r with uniform 

_ velocity v. Shew that the acceleration to the centre 
wv 

- s— 

r 

i The sails of a windmill are 29 feet long and it re- 


volves once in 6 seconds. Shew that a man caught up 
and carried round on the end of a sail might let go for 
a short time at the top, and then catch hold again with- 
out falling. 

12. Explain how the time of oscillation of a pendu- 
lum or other suspended system may be determined with 
_ gfteat accuracy either’ by the method of coincidences, 
or by use of a telescope and scale, as in the case of 
_ Maxwell’s Needle. 

_ A cylinder with horizontal cross-arm is suspended 
_ by a vertical wire, and the time of oscillation found to 
be 6.84 seconds. Two equal weights, each of 84.2 gms, 
are attached to the ends of the cross-arm, the distance 
of the weights from the wire being 12.7 cms. ‘The time 
of oscillation is now found to be 8.76 seconds. Find 


the moment of inertia of the system without the 
weights. 





THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS. 
ASTRONOMY—OPTICS. 


WeEDNEspDAy, APRIL I5TH, £903: 
A. 


I. In what manner is the presence of new heavenly 
bodies detected by means of photography. 

2. Name the astronomical instruments and state the 
Observations required in order to ascertain the posi- 
tions of the stars so as to form a celestial globe, 

(a) In the Nautical Almanac the “Apparent places 
of the Stars” are given for every tenth day. How do 
you account for this when these stars are also called 
Fixed Stars.” 

2. Describe the method by which the longitude of 
McGill College observatory has been ascertained. 
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4. Describe any one method for finding the latitude 
of a place. 

s, Assuming that the diameter of the Sun is 100 times 
the diameter of the Earth, and that the distance of the 
Sun from the Earth is 92% millions of miles, find the 
length of the Earth’s shadow. How does ‘this question 
enter into the consideration of eclipses? , 

6. Describe the method of finding the diameter of 
the Earth. 


5. 


7. Describe the Sextant and explain the optical prin- 
ciple upon which it depends. 

8 State the Laws of Refraction, and find a formula 
for the focus of a pencil of rays after refraction through 
a lens. 

g. A convex lens of crown glass (index of refraction 
1.5) has surfaces of radius 10 and 15 inches respectively. 
Calculate its focal length. | 

to. The lens of question 9 is to be achromatized by 
a lens of flint glass (refractive index 1.58), one of whose 
surfaces is to fit the 10-inch surface of the crown glass 
lens. What must be the radius of the other surface? 

11. A short-sighted person sees most distinctly at a 
distance of 5.4 inches. What should be the nature and 
focal length of his spectacles? 

12. Describe the Astronomical Telescope, and find 
an expression for the field of view by whole pencils. 

The focal lengths of the objective and the eyepiece of 
a telescope are 3 feet and % inch respectively. It is ad- 
justed by a long-sighted person who sees most dis- 
tinctly at a distance of 2 feet so as to view a meter scale 
distant 24 feet from the objective. Find the distance 
ms the eyepiece from the objective and the magnifica- 

ion. 


’ THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS. 
MECHANICS AND, HYDROSTATICS. 
FriIpay, APRIL 17TH, 1903 :—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 5. 


I. Show how to find the resultant of any number of 
orces in one plane acting upon a particle. 
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Forces of 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 lbs. weight act at one of 
the angular points of a regular hexagon towards the 
other five points; find the direction and. magnitude of 
their resultant. 


2. State and prove Lami’s Theorem. 
_ A heavy uniform beam of weight W rests with its 
extremities on two smooth inclined planes, which meet 
in a horizontal line,,and whose inclinations to the 
horizon are a and #; find its inclination to the horizon 
in the position of equilibrium, and the reactions at-the 
planes. | 

3. Find the centre of gravity of a plane triangle. 

Particles of 1, 2, 3 and 4 lbs. weight are placed at 


the angular points of a square of side 10 inches. *Find 


the distance of their centre of gravity from the centre 
of the square. 

4. State and prove in any manner the Principle of 
the Inclined Plane. 

A body of weight 4 lbs. rests in limiting equilibrium 
on a rough plane whose slope is 30°; the plane being 
raised to a slope of 60°, find the force along the plane 


required to support the body, i 
a uv" 
5. Prove the formulae, s = — and — —as for a 
2 2 
body under uniform acceleration. 

After a body has been falling for 5 seconds it passes 
through a pane of glass and loses half its velocity ; if 
if now reach the ground in 1 second, find the height of 
the glass above the ground. 

6. State the Second Law.of Motion and explain how 
the unit of force must be chosen in order that it may 


oO 


be expressed by the formula a = —. 
| | M 


A string hung over a pulley has at one end a weight 
of 10 lbs., and at the other weights of 8 and 4 lbs.; 
after being in motion for s seconds the 4 lb. weight is 
taken’ off ; find how much further the weights go before 
they first come to rest. 


7. On the moon gravity has about one-sixth of its 
value at the surface of the earth. Find the maximum 


wer we 
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range of a lunar. gun which could project a shot with 
a velocity of 1600 feet per second. 

8. A train of 150 tons, moving at 50 miles an hour, 
has its steam shut off and the brakes applied, and is 
stopped in 363 yards. Supposing the resistance to its 
motion to be uniform, find its value, and find also the 
mechanical work done by it measured in foot-pounds. 


9. Describe and explain the use of Nicholson's 
Hydrometer. 

When a certain s@lid is placed in the upper cup, it is 
found that 18 grains are required to sink the instrument 
to the fmark; when it is in the lower cup, 23 grains are 
required, and when it is taken away altogether, 33 
grains are required. Find the specific gravity of the 
solid. 

1o. A mixture is made of two substances in the pro- 
portion of 2 to I, first by volumes, and next by weights. 
The specific gravity of the mixture is in the first case 
1.3, and in the second 1,3,. Find the specific gravity 
of the substances. 

tr. At the sea-level the barometer stands at 760 
mm., and the temperature is 18°C., while at the top of 
a mountain the barometer stands at 400 mm.’and the 
temperature is 3°C. Compare the weights of a cubic 
metre of air at the two places. 

A cylindrical diving bell, 10 feet high and 6 feet 
in Gatherer. is sunk till its top is 59 feet below the sur- 
face of water. If the water barometer stands at 34 
feet, how many cubic feet of air at ordinary pressure 
must be pumped into the bell to prevent the water from 
rising more than one foot within it? 


FIRST ‘YEAR. 
MATHEMATICS—(A dvanced Rentlonk 
GEOM Sa a Paper). 
WerpnesDAy, APRIL 22ND, 1903:—-MoRNING, 9 TO 12. 


Fy 


1. The middle points of the three diagonals of a com- 
plete quadrilateral are collinear. 
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locus of the third vertex is a right line. 
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2. Divide a line into two parts such that the difference 
of their squares shall be equal to the square of a given 
line. 

3. Given the base ofa triangle, the vertical angle, and 
the rectangle under its sides, construct the triangle. 

4. li the base AB of a triangle ACB be divided in D 
so that 2 AD = 3 DB, prove that 

MG a bCi ass AN? 4 3’ Bp2 a3 SADA, 

5. Describe a circle having its centre at a given point, 
and cutting a given circle orthogonally. 

6. A point inside a triangle is joined to the vertices, 
and the lines thus drawn are produced to cut the sides: 
prove that the ratio of the segments of any side is the 
Same as the ratio compounded of the ratios of the 
segments of the other two sides. 

B. 
7. In a given line find a point such that the sum of 


its distances from two fixed points shall be a minimum. 


8. Three times the sum of the squares of the sides 
Of a tridngle is equal to four times the sum of the 
squares of the lines bisecting the sides of the triangle. 

9. Through one of the points of intersection of two 
given circles draw a line, the sum of whose segments 
intercepted by the circles shall be a maximum. 

10. The locus of the intersection of tangents to a 
circle at the extremities of a chord which passes through 
a fixed point, is the polar of the point. 

11. The Arithmetic mean is to the Geometric mean 
as the Geometric mean is to the Harmonic. 

12. State and prove Pascal’s Theorem. 


FIRST YEAR. 
MATHEMATICS—(Advanced Section). 
GEOMETRY—(Second Paper). 
WerDNESDAy, APRIL 22ND, 1903 :—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 5. 
A. 


I. Reciprocate the theorem :-— . . 
If two vertices of a triangle move on fixed lines, while 
the three sides pass through three collinear points, the 
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\ 

2. Given the base and ratio of the sides of a triangle, 
find the locus of the vertex. 

3. Given the first, third and fourth rays of a pencil, 
and its anharmonic ratio, construct the pencil. 

4. If two triangles have lines joining corresponding 
vertices concurrent, the intersections of corresponding 
sides are collinear. 

5. The direct common tangent of two circles passes 
through their external centre of similitude. 

6. lf from every point in a given line tangents be 
drawn to a given circle, the chords of contact passes 
through’ the pole of the given line. 


B. 


7. Any two circles can be inverted into themselves. 

8. Any line cutting a circle, and passing through a 
fixed point, is cut harmonically by the circle, the point 
and the polar of the point. 

9. If the three sides of a triangle be cut by any 
transversal, prove that the ratio of the segments of 
the side which is cut externally is equal to the ratio 
compounded of the ratios of the segments of the other 
two sides. 

10. The feet of the three perpendiculars let fall on 
the sides of a triangle from any point in the circum- 
ference of the circumscribed circle, are collinear. 

11. In equiangular triangles the rectangles under the 
non-corresponding sides about equal angles are equal 
to one another. 

12. Through a given point draw a line which shall 
form with two given lines a triangle of minimum area. 


FIRST YEAR. 
MATHEMATICS—(Advanced Section). 
THEORY OF EQUATIONS—ALGEBRA. 
THuRSDAY, APRIL 23RD, 1903:— MORNING, 9 TO I2. 
A. 





1.. Trace | 
203 — 15 47 + 24 4+ 25 

laying down ten points and note the greatest and least 

values of the polynomial. | 


“te 
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: 2. Show that 

pe fe +hy=— f(x) + ji (#) b+ Ff; (x) Be "ac 
| Ca De, 





(a) Apply this to the polynomial in question 1 ( 
when x becomes x + 6. ati | 
3. polve the equation | 


3 4 ee f 98 == Oo ii 


one root being 2 + V/ — 7. | i 
] 4. Expand (1 — x)# to 5 terms. | ne 
5. Find the sum to » terms of | 
q 


+ go + 5 + 7 + etc Hi 
vile au = -~— int 

(a—a) (a—b) (xe) . 

partial fractions. 





6. Resolve 





® 
B. 
7. li the expression a + 8B VY —1 bea root of the 
equation ’ (7) =o, then a -- B \1/ —1 is also a root. 
Solve the equation 14 + 273 — 542 + 64 + 2=0, 
one root being — 2 + V3. 
8. Every equation of an even degree whose last term 


is negative, has at least two real roots, one positive 
and the other negative. 


9. Between two consecutive real roots, a and b of the 
equation I (x) = 0 there lies at least one real root of 





the equation £1 (7) =o. 


10. By means of Sturm’s theorem find the number 
-and situation of the real roots of the equation 
a? —77¥ +70, 


Il. r ‘eee = =e! x Lo a a | 
| Prove a “t OG 2a fH (Logs a)? + etc 


od 


: 12. Prove that the number of combinations of,” things 


/ r at a time is 
|” 


ey P 
1” G ~ 7 Bias 


If the number of combinations of 2 things r — I ata er 2 
time is the same as the number r + I at a time, find n. 


, 
4 
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SECOND YEAR—(Advanced Section). 
ANALYTIC GEOMETRY—(First Paper). 
Monpay, APRIL 20TH, 1903:—MORNING, 9 TO I2., 

ie A 
: 1. Find h so that the following equation may repre- 
sent right lines :— 
vt? t+ 2hry +y2— 5a —7y+6=>0. 
2. Given 4 points, A, B, C, D, find the locus of a point 
P such that 
PA? + 2 PB*+ 3 PC* + 4 PD* = Constant. 
3. Fimd the equation of the circle through the origin 
and the points (2, 3), (3, 4). 
4. Find the most gener&l form of the equation of a 
circle in polar co-ordinates. 
5. Given the vertical angle and area of a triangle, 
find the locus of the point where the base is cut in a 
given ratio. — 
6. Find by transformation the equation in polar co- 
ordinates of the line 


4. COS @ ++ y sin a = p. 
B. 
| 7. Shew that the lines Ar +By+€=0,A,# +39 
C ,= 0 are perpendicular to one another when AA 


—- BB, =f ft Vi 


8. Given three fixed lines OA, OB, OC, méeting in a 
point, if the three vertices of a triangle move one on 
each of these lines and two sides of the triangle pass 
through fixed points, prove that the remaining side 
passes through a fixed point. 

9. (a) Find the distance from the intersection of the 
lines 3v + 2y + 4=0,'2r + 5y + 8 0, to the line 
y= 5* + 6. 

GO) Find the area of the quadrilateral whose ver- 
tices are (0,0), (0,5), (11,9), (7,0). 

10. Find the equation of the tangent to the circle 
(x — a)’ + (y—é )? = 4? at the point x, y,. 

11. Find the equation of a straight line touchiig the 
circle 4? + y? == r? and also, y 
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(b) perpendicular to the line dx + By + C0; 
‘. (c) making an angle of 45° with the axis of +; 
(d) making with the axes a triangle who searea is 7”. 





12. Given a point, and a right line or a circle; if-on 
OP the radius vector to the line or circle a part OQ i 
be taken inversely as OP, find the locus of Q. 


Se 





SECOND YEAR. | i 
| MATHEMATICS—(Advanced Section). it 
ANALYTIC GEOMETRY—(Second Paper.) 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 22ND, 1903:—MOoRNING, 9 TO 12. 


I. If any line cut two similar and concentric conics, 
its parts intercepted by the conics will be equal. 


2. li normals be drawn at the extremities of any 
focal chord of an ellipse, a line drawn through their 
_ intersection parallel to the axis major will bisect the i 

chord. te 


3. Find the locus of the centre of a circle which 
. makes given intercepts on two given lines. 


h 4. Taking the equation 
. (av + by +2 g% +2fytcmo 

(a) Give its geometrical interpretation. 

(0) Show that, by transformation, it can be reduced . 
readily to the form 

yh = px 

(c) Find the new axes for this reduction, so that 

they shall be rectangular. 
y g 


5. Drawing the normal at any point of an ellipse to 
cut the axis major, find the distances of the point of 
section to the two foci, and show that they are in the 
same ratio as the lines joining the foci to,the,point on 
the ellipse. 


6. The area of the parallelogram formed by drawing 
four tangents to an hyperbola parallel to two conjugate Mat 
diameters is constant. | ae a 

20 | : 
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7. Prove geometrically, by the method of infini- 
tesimals, that the tangent at any point of an ellipse 
makes equal angles with the focal radii to that point. 

8. The equation of a conic being expressed in its 
most general form, find the locus of the middle points 
of all chords parallel to y = myx. 

9. In any conic the rectangles under the segments 
of two chords which intersect are to each other as the 
squares of the diameters parallel to those cords. 

10. If the equation of a conic be transformed from 
one set of rectangular axes to another, prove that the 
value of ab —h? remains unchanged. What is the 
geometrical meaning of this? 

11. Find the polar equation of the ellipse, the focus 
being the pole. 

12. Prove that the farther a point on the hyperbola 
is removed from the centre, the nearer the hyperbola 
is to its asymptote, but that the curve can never meet 
the asymptote. 


SECOND YEAR. 
MATHEMATICS—(Advanced Section). 
CALCULUS. 
THURSDAY, APRIL 23RD, 1903 :—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 5. 


1. If a function consist of several terms prove that 
“ts first derived function is the sum of the first derived 
functions of its several parts, taken with their proper 


signs. 

2. Find the differential of the product of three func- 
tions - 

3. Given u=¢(y) yo () 
du. du, dy 


4 at EP TSe eee Tas 
prove tha a rear 


ax 
and thence show that — =. 
ay ax 


‘4 
aD 


a 
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RENO H 
; 4. Prove Seometrically that - 7 4\sind) =cos 6 
al 
. , 
5. Differentiate 
. (a + b2)4, cos mx cos nv, sint (t — 42), 
: ee — — 
a lI — cos x OSE BY) noni 
h a= loo tai I ve th a 
| J = Ni + cos x ax sin x 


m in a triangle, if the vertical] angle be infinitely 
_ small, the other angles remaining finite, prove that 
_ the difference between the sides is infinitely small com- 
| pared with either of them. 


8. If f (rv) and ® (x) both vanish when x 


Ce rie? OF bos ae 
that the limiting value of - i is in this case the same 
. 


= da, prove 


. id 
e 
as that of A 4 
| p' (x) 
9. Explain what is meant by maximum or minimum 
value of a function, and investigate the tests by which 


these may be found by means of the Calculus. 
10. Integrate 











| 3 
x dx ~~ de : ax ¢ dx 
eee ° —_ « ae on ES ‘ : r 
ee Sx, So fate 
| a—x « 3 6 | 2 ‘; V PL ae 
7 


EX. Find a 
e <4 
O x sin «dx 


3 x°—1) dx 
12. Integrate {3 * 1) de 
: J x§~3 4+ 2 


| — 


13. Show how to integrate  sinm GcomPAdé 


When either m or 7 in an odd positive integer, 


14. Appl 


y the Integral Calculus to find the area 
a circle, 


of 
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SECOND: YEAR: 
MATHEMATICS—(Advanced Section). 
it PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. 
| THURSDAY, APRIL 23RD, 1903 :—MORNING,'9 ‘TO 12, 
i A: 
: 1. Solve the equation 


2sin 0+ 2 cos 6@= y2 


| —_— 


a: or b 
2. Prove that tan a + tan? b = tan? 

— ab 
3. Prove 


sin 0—O0-—@ + @ — @ 


—" 





— —— 


~~ 








a 
Ree pinta 


4. The angle between two great circles on a sphere 
is equal to the angle subtended by the arc intercepted 
by them on the great circle to which they are second- 
ance. 

5. If a point O be taken inside any closed surface, 
the sum of the solid angles subtended at O by all the 
element of the surface is 4 7 3 | 

6. In a spherical triangle prove (adopting the usua 
notation) that 








cos A + cos B cos C 
~ S C J — oe % ‘ = Ds _ = . —————_—_—_—__————————————— 
veils eid sin A sin C 

B. 
nhl Bs i Ros ‘A 
él | e-20 
7. Prove that cos %=. aa 
2 
. 9 : Pt 2-10 
Sin @ = Pe eS ee 
21 


8. Find the quadratic factors of 
x” —2cosna-+t x”, n being a whole number. Hence 
derive De Moiores property of a circle. 


9. Derive the expressions :— 


a age ee ge ete 
4 


+ tt: ete: 
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(2) he at 4 ie — lg + ue ==, OC, 
4 3 x ag ea 
eh Ce «Cone a ‘yh nie Merge". 
(239° 32397 5 2393 
10. Prove that in a spherical triangle 
(2)tanA+B cos % (a—6) cot C 
2 cos % (a+6) 2 
cos % (A-B) tan c 
fe) tan a+ bo ees) 





d . 1 A mN ots. 2 
; cos % (A+B) 
11. In a spherical triangle 
A = 68°.30’, B = 74°.20’, C = 83°.10’ 
Find a and 0. 

12. The angular distances of three points A, B, C, 
on the same great circle and any other point P, on the 
sphere are connected by the relation 

sin BC .cos AP + sin CA cos BP -+- sin AB 
cOs' GP z=’: 


THIRD YEAR. 
HONOUR MATHEMATICS. 
OPTICS. 
Taurspay, Aprit 23RD, 1903 :— AFTERNOON, 2.30 TO 
5.30. 


I. Find a formula for the geometrical focus of a pencil 
of rays after direct refraction through a thin lens. 


The focal length of a double equiconcave lens, whose 
‘Tefractive index is I.5, 1s five inches; prove that the 
distances from the lens of the images of a distant object 
formed (1) by reflection at the first surface, (2) by one 
reflection at the second surface, (3) by two reflections 
at the second surface, are 2% inches, 1% inch, and 
# inch. respectively: 

2. The focal. length ofa lens in vacuo is ‘five feet, 

he refractive indices of glass and water being 3/2 and 


4/3 respectively, find the local length of the lens when 
Placed in water. 





. ‘ 
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3. Describe the Astronomical Telescope, and find an 
expression for the field of view by whole pencils. 

The focal length of the object glass of an _astrono- 
mical telescope is 20 feet and its aperture 15 inches, 
The eyeglass has a focal length of one inch and an 
aperture of half an inch. What proportion of the 
moon’s disc can be seen at once in the telescope, the 
angular apparent diameter of the moon being half a 
degree? 

4. Describe the Ramsden and the Huyghens eye- 
pieces, and contrast their advantages. 

5. Prove that for minimum deviation a ray must pass 
through a prism symmetrically. 

The minimum deviation for a prism is 90°. Shew 
that the least value possible for the refractive index 
is \/ 2. 

6. Explain the formation of primary and secondary 
focal lines when a pencil is obliquely reflected at a con- 
cave spherical mirror. 

Find a formula for the distance of the primary focal 
line from the mirror. 

7. What is meant by spherical aberration? 

Find a formula for the aberration in the case of re- 
flection at a concave spherical mirror. 

8. A small plane area is placed parallel to a plane 
lamina of intrinsic brightness I, of breadth 2a, and of 
infinite length, at a distance c from the centre of the 
lamina in a line perpendicular to the lamina. Prove 
that the illumination at the centre of the plane area is 


Tal 


V a +c? 


9. Obtain the differential equation to the path of a 
ray in a medium whose refractive index is proportional 
to the distance from a fixed plane. 


10. The refractive indices of one medium for three 
particular rays of the spectrum are 1.628, 1.642, and 
1.660 respectively. Those of another medium for the 
Same frayS are 1.525, 1.533, and 1.541 respectively. 
Shew that these values exhibit a difference of dispersive 
power, and. also the irrationality of dispersion. 








—— 


MATHEMATICS AND NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
THIRD YEAR. 
HONOUR MATHEMATICS, 
DYNAMICS. 

Monpay, ApriL 20TH, 1903:—MorNING, 9.30 TO 12.30. 


1. The resistances to motion of a train being 14 lbs. 
per (English) ton weight, if the train going 40 miles 
an hour come to the foot of an incline of 1 in 168, the 
steam being turned off, find how far it will run up the 
incline. If it had come to the top of the incline, how 
far would it have descended before stopping ? 

2. A body describes a circle with uniform velocity: 
Find an expression for the acceleration to the centre. 

In a centrifugal railway the cars, after descending 
a steep incline, run round the inner side of a vertical 
circle 20 feet in diameter, making a complete turn over. 
Shew that, neglecting friction, they must start from a 
point not less than 5 feet vertically higher than the 
top of the circle. 

3. A train weighs 120 tons including the. engine. 

he resistances to motion on a level are equivalent to 
a retarding force of 16 lbs. per ton weight. Find the 
greatest speed at which the engine can keep it running, 
if it is of 150 horse power | 

lf the train is moving at 20 miles an hour, and the 
engine is working at full power, find the acceleration, 

4. Shew that the time of descent down all chords of 
a vertical circle terminating in the highest or lowest 
points is the same. 

Find the shortest time in which a ring can be made 
to slide down a wire to a vertical wall from a point 


a 


‘distant 20 feet from the wail. 


5. Explain how to calculate the velocities of two, 
smooth spheres after direct impact. 

A train of cars loaded’ to equal weights is standing 
at rest with a space of 3 inches between each car and 
the next, the utmost the couplings will allow. An- 
Gther car of equal weight is shunted on to it from 
behind at one mile an hour. Shew that if the buffers 
are perfectly elastic and the couplings inelastic, a 
Passenger will experience two forward jerks before 
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getting into uniform motion, and that if each car is 
60 feet long, the mean speed with which the first 1m- 
pulse travels through the train is 241 miles an hour. 
Fird the interval between the two jerks for a passenger 
‘athe sixth car from the front; and the velocity with 
which the train finally starts off if there are 20 Cars. 

6. A particle moves under an acceleration directed 
towards a fixed point and proportional to its distance 
from the point. Shew that its motion is Simple Har- 
monic, and find expressions for the time of vibration 
and for the velocity at any distance from the centre of 
attraction. 

In a S. H. M. the velocities at distances 5 and 12 feet 
from the centre are 36 and 15 feet per second respec- 
tively ; find its period and the acceleration at the great- 
est distance from the centre. 

7. A bullet is fired from a rifle 4 feet above the sround 
with a velocity of 2,000 feet per second so as to strike 
a target at 1,000 yards at the same height of 4 feet. 
Shew that the rifle must be sighted for an elevation 
of about 20’, and that a man 6 feet 2 inches in height 
could stand half way between the rifle and target with- 
out being hit. 

¢ 

8. Find expressions for the accelerations along and 
perpendicular to the radius vector in polar co-ordin- 
ates. 

9. Obtain the equation for a central orbit 

1 ia a P 
| +w= 
ad- hue 

10, Find the moment of inertia of a sphere about a 
diameter. 

11. Explain D’Alembert’s Principle and employ it to 
find the time of oscillation of a compound pendulum, 

.» 12.'Prove'that.the centre of oscillation and the centre 
of suspension are convertible, and point out how Kater 
emploved this fact in the determination of oravity. 


eee | is ; Rime tN et a eh ee 
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THIRD YEAR. 
HONOUR MATHEMATICS, 
STATICS. 
Tuurspay, Aprit 16TH, 1903:—MorNING, 9.30 TO 
2.30. 


I. The beam of a balance is 18 inches long, and: an 
object appears to weigh 20.34 gms. in one pan, and 
20.87 ems, in the other. How much must the fulcrum 


be shifted to make it true? 


2. Define a Couple, and shew that the effect of a 
Couple is not altered by shifting it to any other point 
in the same plane. 


3. Shew how to reduce any number of forces acting 
in one plane to a single force and a Couple. 


Forces of 3, 5, 7, and g lbs. weight act along’ the 
sides AB, BC, CD, DA of a square, each. side being I 
foot long. Find the magnitude and position of the 
resultant. 

4. State the Laws of Friction. 

A ladder 20 feet long and weighing 70 lbs. rests at 
an angle of 45° against a rough vertical wall. A man 
weighing 140 lbs. climbs up it. If the coefficient of 
friction at each end be .5, shew that the ladder will slip 
when he has gone up 13 feet. 

5. Define the efficiency of a machine, and shew that 
if the efficiency is tess than one-half, the machine will 
not run backward when the power is withdrawn. 


6. State and prove the principle of Virtual Work for 
any number of forces acting at a point. 

7. The sides of a triangular framework are 13, 20, 
and 21 inches’ long. The longest side rests on a 
smooth horizontal table, and’a\.weight of 63 Ibs. is 
suspended from the opposite angle. Find the tension 


in the side on the table. 


8. Find the centre of gravity of 
(a) a pyramid on a triangular base. 


(b) the area included by a loop of the ‘curve 
=a cos 39. 
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9g. Find a formula for the tension at any point of a 
string stretched round a rough curve, neglecting gra- 
vity. 

10. Investigate the equation to the Catenary. 

Shew that the least length of chain. which can rest 
in equilibrium over two smooth pegs in the same 
horizontal line is e times the distance between the pegs. 


MATHEMATICS AND NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 
(HONOURS). 
THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS. 
DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. 
Monpay, ApriL 6TH, 1903 :—MorwNING,, Q TO I2. 


I. Show the manner in which a differential equation 
Pp + Og = R is obtained by the elimination of the 
arbitrary function from ¢ (uw v) —o0 and thence derive 
a rule for its solution. 

(a) Solve the equation 2? p — ry qg + y= 0 

2. Solve the equation 9 (p2 z + @) = 4. 

3. Solve the simultaneous equations 


ax 





—— = ax + by 
(a). 4. @ 
| Bo iad ain | bly 
dt | 
( ax 
| Cline aero 
fee Aa 
| adv ! f 
DER ee 
d : x dy Se ae 
(eye Jed oc NRT ie aan 
} d*y ax 


< +a age 24, — 
Ly Vy Bae ara ee 


4. Find the condition of integrability of 
Pde+Qdy+Rdze=o 
and thence obtain a rule for its solutions. 


lie 


a 


| 


re = SO ie ee eel a et a es } 
—_ 
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(a) Apply it to the equation 
(y dx + 4 dy) (a— 2) + xy dz =o 
6. Solve (Dt + 5 D? + 6) yo. 
7. Prove that f (D) e%” = f (a) e. 
(a) In applying this to the solution of the equation 
F bb) is ses OS 
investigate the form the solution takes when two of 
the roots of 





Pay eo 
are equal. 
8. Prove PF (x D) vm — fF (m) ym. 
9. Solve x + ¥ p= ap. 


10. Solve 
(@) (v-—x) (1 + ene = w(ity’)s 
(6) (1—x?) . — ey a ay? 
(c)aty 2 <i 
@ 1+ (#) =o 





HONOURS IN MATHEMATICS AND NATURAL 
FRILOSOPHY. 
THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS. 
ASTRONOMY. 
Turspay, APRIL 14TH, 1903 :—MorNING, 9 TO 12. 


I. If the distances of the Moon and Sun from the 
centre of the Earth be respectively 60 r and 23,000 r 


(where ry = radius of Earth) and if the masses of the 

Moon and Sun be respectively & and 322000 E 
80 

(when E = mass of Farth), prove that the effect of 


the Moon in producing tides is approximately 2.2 times 
the effect of the Sun. ? 
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2. Prove the following formula for the parallax in 
the hour-angle (a), where P is the horizontal ‘parallax, 
1 the latitude and h the hour-angle, the declination 


P cos / sin (2 + ad) 
a= ok aa een 





cos 6— 
3. If d be the geographical latitude of a place and 
the geocentric latitude prove that, approximately 

d¢—o'=—csin2¢ 
Aa 
where c= a 
4. Find the general differential equation for refrac- 
tion 
is I fo a Sin Z 


du py 





\ pw”? x? — p’ a* sin” z 

5. Find the time of the year when the twilight is 
shortest for a given place. 

6. Find the R. A. and Decl. of the Sun when his 
longitude was 59° 33’ 42’.5 and the obliquity of the 
ecliptic was 23° 27’ 29’’.06. 

7, Examine the varying relations between the mo- 
tions of the mean and the true sun arising from the 
obliquity of the ecliptic alone, and show that the equa- 
tion of time vanishes four times a year. 


8. If.v be the true anomaly and w the excentric 
anomaly, prove 


I+ e 


tan 1 v =A! 
3 I 





tan | 2 
ss é ~~ 


9. Find the length of time a star whose N. P. D. is 
81° 209’.5 will be above the horizon at a place whose 
latitude is 51° 45/.5. t aa 

‘to. At a place in lat. 42° 34’ N. the altitude of Alde- 
baran (Dec. 16° 12’ 36” N.) was found by observation 
to be 30° 2’ 10”, find its hour angle. 


oo 
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MATHEMATICS AND NATURAL, 
PHILOSOPHY (HONOURS). 
OQUATERNIONS. 

THuRSDAY, APRIL 9TH, 1903:—MORNING, 9 TO I2. 


1: Define Vector, Unit Vector, Tensor, Scalar, Ver- 
sor, giving examples. How are the positions of a 
point, right line (length indefinite), plane, laid down in 
the Science of Quaternions. Explain the meaning of 


p= a+ yi + 2k, 


2. lf Sap =o, SBp =o be two planes through 
the origin, show that 
p = + VaB is the equation of the line of intersec- 


tion of the two planes. 

3. Find by quaternions the locus of the middle points 
of all right lines which are terminated by two given 
right lines not in the same plane. 

4. If through a given point (vector 8), any num- 


ber of planes be drawn.cutting.the sphere p? = — @? 
and cones, be constructed touching the sphere along 
the circles of intersection; prove that the locus of the 
vertices of the cones is the plane S Bp = — a®. 

(a) If the point be on the sphere what does this 
equation become, and what does it mean? 

5. Give the geometrical. definition of the cissoid; find 
its equation in Cartesian co-ordinates; and show that 
its quaternion equation is 

(p? + 2,Sap) Sap = 2 a2p’, 

6. If points P, O, R, S be taken in the sides AB, BC, 
CD, DA of a parallelogram, such that AP: AB:: 
BQ: BC, etc.; prove that PQ R.S is a parallelogram. 

7: lim,,.m,,.m,, etc., be the masses of particles at 
the points A, B, C, etc., in space, p,, p,.p, the vectors 
to these points, and p the vector to the point G-(the 
centre of mass). prove that rae 

Pp miptmp, +m, p, + Se. ' 


Mie os EGGS Fe My 
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8. If GA be a vector (for example ( p, — p ), and 
GA the corresponding line prove that 
fo So ees 
and hence show using the notation of the previous 
question, that for masses m™ , mm,» etc., as there given, 
m GA’ -+-m, GB’ + :m, GU? + & =m; OA" mR 


Gp tm, OCC + Se — (mt me, tO) Oe 

where O is any point whatever. 
9. If a, 8, y, are co-initial, coplanar vectors ter- 
minating in a right line, prove that the same values, of 


a, 6,c, which makeaa + 68 + cy = o will also make 


at6é+c=0O 
10. If a, ®& are two vectors not at right angles to 
one another prove that 
aB = SaB + VaB 

explaining the meaning of the equation and expressing 
it more definitely whena § are not unit vectors. 

(a) Show that Ba = SaB — VaB 

(6) Show that (a—8)* = a? —2S a8 + B’. 


B.A. HONOUR EXAMINATIONS. 
MATHEMATICS AND NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY: 

LUNAR THEORY. 

THURSDAY, APRIL I6TH, 1903:—MORNING, 9 TO 12. 


1. Express definitely the object of the Lunar Theory, 
and state briefly the several steps, considering it as the 
solution of a dynamical problem, 

2. If two bodies attract one another according to 
the law of gravitation, determine the orbit of one rela- 
tively to the other. 

3. Investigate the expression for the mean anomaly 
in terms of the true anomaly, 


nt+e—a= 6—a—2esin (O—a)+3 e’ sin 2 (@—a) 


ia 
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4. Give and prove a construction for the disturbing 
force of the Sun on the Moon, when the Moon is not 
far from opposition. Compare the effects in Opposition 
and quadrature. E 

5. Explain the resolution of the forces on the Moon 
used in the Theory, and calculate the value of P ap- 
proximately to the second order. 


4 


aE to the third order of ap- 





6. Find the value of ; 


proximation, given 


4 / ; 
I ani’ 1’ 2 
o Oo p 
EP 3 ey ote . = : Siti.2 (A Q’) 
h’u 2h*u , 
7. Assuming 
ds? a | 
“de? beg ase z m°k sin (g6—ry) 
3 


pes ! 
mM k sin ; (2—2m-—g)#@—2p6 Y; 


find s. 

8. Given the form of the expansions for the Moon’s 
co-ordinates at any time, explain any one method for 
finding the numerical values of the coefficients, 


9. Explain the physical meaning of the term 
Oe ; 
g Mm sin.{ (2-- 2m) pt 28) 


in the expression for the Moon’s longitude and show 
that the period of the inequality is 14§@ days. 


10. Prove that the Moon’s orbit is everywhere con- 
cave to the Sun. 


HONOUR EXAMINATIONS. 
MATHEMATICS AND NATURAL, 
FHILOSOPHY. 

CALCULUS AND THEORY. OF PLANE 
CURVES: 

WepneEspay, APRIL 22ND, 1963 ‘-+MorNING, 9 TO 12. 


I. Eliminating the arbitrary. functions from 


Bo oh (=) + 8(x y) 
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show that the result is f 
er—yvt+t+rp—yq=o. A 
2. If the independent variable in the equation 





ie By Bo ES 2 AE 

fi xt de 75 gp ee 
eee es | ama 

\ be changed from x to 2, being given x = -—, show 
i that the transformed equation 1s 

i) ad ) : a“y os 

: wz 


3. Prove that the moment of inertia of a plane lamina 
relative to any line drawn through the origin varies 
inversely as the square of a radius vector of a certain 
ellipse, and find the equation of the momental ellipse. 

4. If r be the distance of any point of a closed suriace 
from the origin, y the angle which r makes with the 
internal normal, and dS the element of the surface, 
prove that 

ee ad (Si 4ur (2 For 
e/ « at 


according as the origin is inside, on or, outside the sur- 
face. 


5. Prove that the volume included within the suriace 
AP ee ae 4 2 tails 
pe, vata 
ay FO, C 
is abc * the volume of the surface 
Ea i 9), TBy e 
6. Find the volume of the surface generated by the 
revolution of the cycloid. 
x= a (0— sin 0): ya (1 — cos@ ) 
round its base. 
7. Prove that the rectification of the limacon 
r = .acos.@.+.D 
depends on that of ti.c. ellipse whose semi-axes are 
a+ band a— b. | 
8. Assuming the formula for the radius of a curvature 
of a curve y = f (+), find the expression for it when the 
surveis given.as f (%,.y)==,0, 144, ==. nex) tv 
9. (1) Trace-the cubical parabola 
ye == a (o¢ — a), 
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(2) Trace the limacon. 


cardioid ? 
10. Find the envelope of the line 
x V 
ee ee + cape heen — _ | 
a b 
given qi” + fm no ci 


11. Find the asymptotes of 


y(t — 3 be + 2b) 23 — 3 ast + at 
12. Find the nature of the 


ite et — 
13. Show that the origin 
the curve 


a? y = bry + cx? + dri, 


14. Prove the expression for 
the tangent to a curve given in polar co-ordinates 


2 
Z ‘ du 
erp cia BE he | aes 
h? i \ a6 


FOURTH YEAR. 
HONOUR EXAMINATIONS. 
MATHEMATICS AND NATURAL PHI- 
LOSOPHY. 
SURFACES. 
Tuurspay, Apri 23RD, 1903 :—MORNING, 9 TO 12, 


I. A long line of curvature the variation in the angle 
between the tangent plane to the Surface and the os- 
culating plane to the curve is equal to the angle be- 
tween the two osculating planes. 





2. Find the partial differential equation of conoidal 
Surfaces. 


3. Find the cylinder the direction cosines of whose 
edges ara /, m,n, and which envelopes the quadric 
x? y- we 


~ 


Wks mets: <i Riae woke, aR 
a” 5° C 
4. If there be three systems of Surfaces such that 


every surface of one system is cut at right angles by 
all the surfaces of the’ other two systems, then the in- 


When does it become a 


double point-on the curve 


is a point of inflexion on 


the perpendicular on 
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tersections of two surfaces belonging to different sys- 
tems is a line of curvature on each. 

5. If D be the diameter of a quadric parallel to the 
tangent line at any point of its intersection with a 
confocal and p the perpendicular on the tangent plane 
at that point; then p D is constant for every point on 
that curve of intersection, 

6. If there be a plane curve common to three qua- 
drics, each pair must also have another common plane 
curve, and the three planes of these last common cur- 
ves pass through the same line. 

7. Find the equation of the line whose vertex is Le 
yi, z1, and which stands on the conic in the plane of 
v, 4; 


8. Two planes mutually perpendicular pass each 
through a fixed line; find the surface generated by 
their line of intersection. 

9. Any two circular sections of an ellipsoid.belonging 
to opposite systems lie on the same sphere. 

10. The sum of the squares of a system of three con- 
jugate semi-diameters of an ellipsoid is constant. 

11. Find the condition that the plane 

Ax + By + Cz + D=0 
should touch a quadric given by the general equation. 
12. Find the condition of intersection of the two 














lines 
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FIRST YEAR. 
PHYSICS. 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL I5TH, 1903 :—MORNING, 9 To 12. 


1. A train of 360 tons running at 40 miles an hour 1s 
brought to rest by the brakes (1) 1n 70 seconds, (2) in 





a 
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7oa yards. Find the retarding force exerted in each 
case, 

2. State the Principle of the Inclined Plane. 

What must be the Horse-Power of an engine which 
can keep a train of 200 tons running up an incline of 
1 in 200 at 30 miles an hour (1) neglecting friction, (2) 
supposing the resistances to motion to be equivalent to 
a retarding force of 16 lbs. per ton? 

3. Describe the mercury barometer, and explain how 
it measures the pressure of the atmosphere. 

lf the barometer goes up one inch, what difference 
will it make in the pressure of the air on one square 
foot, supposing mercury to have a specific gravity of 
13.6 and a cubic foot of water to weigh 1000 ounces ? 

4. A substance weighs 8.17 gms. in air and 7.74 gms, 
in water. What is its specific gravity ? 

5. In a certain experiment 380 cc. of a gas are given 
off when the thermometer reads 21°C and the baro- 
meter is at 772mm. What will be the volume of the 
fas at o°C and 760mm? 

6. Explain what is meant by the statements -—(1) 
the Specific Heat of ice is .5; (2) The latent Heat of ice 
is 80. 

I lb. of ice at -12°C is placed in 10 lbs. of water at 
°C. What will be resulting temperature? 

7. Give a formula for the number of vibrations per 
second made by a stretched string. 

A string is to be made to give a note one octave 
higher by altering either its length or its tension. 
What must be done in each case? 

8. Describe and explain the construction of a teles- 
cope. 

A telescope is turned on a moderately distant object 
and focussed by a rather short-sighted pérson so that 
the image appears to be only a foot or two away.: 
Mark on a diagram the relative positions of (1) the 
focus of the object-glass, (2) the image formed by the 
object-glass, (3) the focus of the eye-piece. 

9. Contrast the advantages of the Corpuscular and 
the wave theories of Light in one of the two following 
points :— 


_ _ (a) Explanation of the high velocity of light which 
ts the same for light from all sources. 
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(b) Explanation of Refraction. : 

10. Describe and explain the action of the Electro- 
phorus. Briefly indicate how electric machines have 
been built on this principle. | 

11. Describe any T'wo-fluid Primary Battery. What 
was the object of their construction? 

Six Daniell cells of E. M. F. 1.079 are connected in 
series to a line of 182 ohms resistance. If each cell 
has a resistance of 6.2 ohms, express the current that 
flows in thousandths of an Ampere. 

12. Describe the essential parts of a Dynamo, ex- 
plaining the purpose of each and the action of the whole 
machine. 





THIRD YEAR. 
EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS—SOUND, LIGHT 
AND HEAT. 

TuESDAY, APRIL 7TH, 1963:—MORNING, 9 TO 12. 


t. Find the absoiute zero on the Fahrenheit and on 
the Réaumur Scale. 


2. How would you determine the latent heats of 
water and steam? It is found that a kilogramme of 
water at 100°C. mixed with a kilogramme of melting 
ice without loss of heat, gives two kilogrammes of 
water at the temperature 10.36°C.; find the latent heat 
of water. 

3. Describe the Regnault hygrometer. How would 
you calculate the relative humidity from a knowledge 
of the dew point? 

4. Explain what is meant by critical temperature and 
pressure. How were the permanent gases liquified, 
and what are the necessary conditions for obtaining 
liquid air in quantity? | 

5. Find the quantity of heat conducted per hour 
through each square meter of the surface of an iron 
steam boiler 0.8 cm. thick, when the temperature of the 
inner surface of the boiler is 120°C. and that of the 
outer 119.5°C. The conductivity of the iron may be 
taken as 0.19 in C. C. S. units. | 
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6. Describe and explain the action of (a) Crooke’s 
radiometer, (b) Boy’s radiomicrometer. 

7. state the first and secorid laws of thermodynamics, 

8. How would you calculate the maximum work 
that could be obtained from a perfect heat engine? 

9. Describe the method of comparing the values of 
the velocity of sound in different gases by means of 
Kundt’s Tube, explaining the principles on which it 
depends. Could this method be adapted to compare 
the velocities in wood, glass, and the different metals ? 

10. Given a Spectrometer, a prism, and a sodium 
flame. Describe carefully (a) the preliminary adjust- 
ments to be made, (b) the method of finding the angle 
of the prism, and (c) how to measure the minimum 
deviation for sodium light. Give the formula by which 
you could then calculate the index of refraction of the 
prism for sodium light. 

II. Describe some form of Photometer, and explain 
the principle on which it depends. 

12. The length of a violin string is 33cms. and its 


Mass is: 524gm. What tension must be applied to it to 
make it vibrate 280 times per second? 





THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS. 


EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS. 
ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 
TuEspay, APRIL 7TH, 1903 :—MorRNING, 9 TO 12. 


1. State what you know of the Leyden Jar discharge. 
How would you measure the period of oscillation of 
the discharge? Describe the arrangement of the 


eyden jars and connections in the experiment of the 
¢ . +9 
alternative path.” 


2. Define the term “surface density of electricity.” 

How does the distribution of electricity depend on 
the shape of a conductor? 

Explain the discharging action of points and_ its 
application to protection of buildings from lightning. 


_3. Describe the action of (1) a simple type of Hertzian 
vibrator, (2) a coherer. 3 
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hi th 4, Show by careful diagrams the distribution of mag- 
netic lines of force round (a) a long straight wire, (0) 

\ a circular coil, (c) a solenoid through which electric 

i currents pass. 

i | Find the strength of the magnetic field, (a) at the 

ile | axis, (b) at the end of a solenoid 50 cms. long, 2 cms. 

i in diameter wound with 1000 turns of wire and carrying 
a current of 5 amperes. 


5. Show how the magnetism developed in iron de- 
pends on the strength of the magnetizing current. 

What is meant by magnetic hysteresis? 

Contrast. the magnetic properties of soft iron and 


steel, 
I 6. What is the effect of temperature on the electrical 
| 8 resistance of metals, alloys and electrolytes? How 


would you determine the temperature coefficient of 
copper wire between 0°C. and 100°C? 

7. Four large storage batteries in series E.M.F. of 
each 2.2 volts and internal resistance of each .002 ohms, 
send a current through two external resistances of .I 
and .ot ohms arranged first in series and then in parallel. 
Find in each case the current drawn from the cells and 
the watts absorbed in the resistances. 

8. State Faraday’s laws of the induction of electric 
currents. : 

An earth coil mounted on a horizontal axis placed in 
the meridian is rotated at a uniform speed. Find 

(a) The E.M.F. induced in the coil at each position 
in its revolution ; 
(b) The average E.M.F. 

g. Find (a) the magnitude and direction of the force 
experienced by straight. vertical wire 20 cms. long 
carrying a current of 20 amperes in a uniform horizon- 
tal north and south field of 6000 lines per square Cem 
timetre. | 

(b) The E.M.F. produced in the same wire when 
it is carried due east in the field at a rate 5 metres pet 
second. | : 

10. Describe the construction and action of an alter- 
nating current transformer. 


eget. 2 
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What type of transformer is used for electric weld. 
ing? 


II, Describe and explain the action of any two of the 
following : 


(a) Electromagnetic interrupter of an induction 
coil ; 

(6) Wehnelt interrupter ; 

(c) Telegraphic relay. 
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SECOND YEAR. 
CHEMISTRY. 
WeEpNESDAY, APRIL 8TH, 1903:—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 5. 

1. Give a brief account of the preparation and pro- 
perties of nitric acid. Explain its use as an oxidising 
agent. 

>. Enumerate the various oxides of nitrogen and 
describe fcr each a method of preparation. 

3. How, and from what sources, is phosphorus ob- 
tained? Cive an account of the halogen compounds 
of phosphorus. 

4. Describe a method by which the atomic weight of 
an element may be determined. 

5. Enunciate and give a short account of the Periodic 
Law. 

6. Give a brief account of the general physical and 
chemical properties of the elements of the first group. 

7. Describe a method ot preparing aluminium, and 
indicate its chief chemical reactions. 

8 What is bleaching powder? Mention some of its 
industrial applications and tell how it is prepared. 

9. What do you know about the modern theory of 
solutions ? 

10. Describe the preparation and the uses of potas- 
sium permanganate. 


THIRD YEAR. 

ORCANIC CHEMISTRY.—(First Paper.) 
Monpay, APRIL 6TH, 1903:—MorRNING, 9 TO It. 
Note.—Caididates in Applied Science and in Arts Honours 
will,substitute questions 7 and 6 for 1 and 2. 


1. Explain and exemplify the meaning of isomerism 
by reference to (a) the paraffins, (b) the amines, (c) the 
cyanogen compounds. 
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2. Distinguish between primary, secondary and ter- 
tiary alcohols, and explain the behaviour of each on 
oxidation, 

3. By what methods would you prepare < primary 
alcohol from 

(1) An alkyl bromide; 
(2) An amine; 
(3) An ester? 

Discuss the constitution and general reactions of 
this class of organic compounds. 

4. What is meant by an unsaturated compound? 
Give an account of the chemistry of the acetylene series 
of hydrocarbons. 

5. Tell what you know of the methods of formation 
and of the products of decomposition of the dibasic 
acids. 

6. What are the Lactic acids? Indicate their chem- 
ical behaviour, and explain how the peculiar variety 
of isomerism met with here is accounted for. 

7. Give an account of the method of preparation of 
acetoacetic ether and of its applications in organic 
synthesis. 

8. Starting from ethylene how could you prepare 
(1) oxalic acid, (2) succinic acid, (3) tartaric acid? 


THIRD YEAR. 
ORGANIC CHEMISTRY.—(Second Pater.) 
WepnespAy, Aprit 8ru, 1903 :—MorRNING, ¢ TO IT. 


Notr.—Candidates in Applied Science and ian Arts 
Honours will substitute questions 7 and 8 for rand 2. 


I. Give in outline the products obtained from coal 
tar and the methods employed in their isolation. 

2. Illustrate with reference to toluene how the ac- 
cepted structural formula accounts for its various 


~mono- and di-substitution products. 


3. Compare the observed properties of benzene with 


‘those which analogy with the aliphatic series would 


Suggest for the substance C 


4. Give a detailed account of the “Sandmeyer” reac- 


rt} 
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5. Given a specimen of dinitrobenzene, how would 


you proceed to determine whether it possesses the 


ortho, meta or para formula? 


6. Describe three reactions which illustrate the ex+ 


treme reactivity of the para hydrogen atom in a phenol 
or in an aromatic amine. 

7. Deseribe the method which has been employed in 
deducting. the symmetry of the benzene. molecule. 

8. What reactions are made use of in establishing 
the constitutional formula of naphthalene, and .how 


does this formula agree with the observed number of 


mono- and di-substitution products? 

























ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY 


SECOND YEAR. ie 
ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY. 
ANIMAL BIOLOGY. 
DECEMBER, 1903. 

TimME: Two Hours ror MepicaL STUDENTS. 
THREE Hours FoR STUDENTS IN ARTS. 


Students belonging to the Faculty of Medicine must only 
altempt SIX questions, which are to be selected from Nos. 
1-7. Students belonging to the Faculty of Arts may at- 
tempt NINE questions, of which THREE are to be select- 
ed from Nos. 8-11. 


I. Give a short description of the physical structure 

_ and chemical composition of living substance. Show the 

_ bearing which the structure you describe has on the 

_ performance of the functions of assimilation and res- 

piration. 

_ 2. Describe carefully the process of sexual union as 

it occurs in Hydra, and compare it, point for point, and 

_ it§ results, with the process of conjugation and its re- 

_ Sults observed in Paramoecium. 

3. Define cdrefully the terms ‘excretion“and  secre- 

fon. Describe the means by which excretion is per- (oe 
_ formed in the worm, explaining the structure of the | 

_ rgans which perform it. 
. 


4.,Describe the origin, function arid structure of the 
_ blood-vessels in the worm, and give the arrangement 
_ Of the principal vessels. | 
5. Describe the principal glands which open into the Pia! 
alimentary canal of the dog-fish, explaining the func- ee ee 
_ tions of each. me \ hail 
6. Describe the developtrient and structure of the eye eae 
of the dog-fish, including in your description the mi- ; 
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croscopic structure as well as the gross anatomy. Ex- 
plain the functions of the parts you describe. 

7. Describe the microscopic structure of the spinal 
cord and attached nerves of the dog-fish as seen in 
transverse section, showing how the cells composing 
the organs you describe are related to the primary lay- 
ers (i.e., ectoderm and endoderm) of the dog-fish, 
Show how the phenomenon of referred pain is to be 
explained by the facts you have described. 

8. Describe and compare the skeletons of the fore- 
limb of the frog and of the pectoral fin of the dog-fish. 

9. Describe, so far as you know them, the muscular 
and skeletal arrangements which subserve respiration 
(expiration and inspiration) in the frog. Compare 
them with corresponding arrangements in the dog-fish. 

10. Describe and compare the venous hgh of the 
frog and the dog-fish. 

11. Give a description of the female reproductive 
organs and their relations to the kidney in the dog-fish 
and in the frog, in each case tracing the fate of the egg, 
from its first origin till the birth of the young animal. 


— 


SECOND YEAR. 
ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY. 

és BOTANY. 

FRIDAY, APRIL 17TH, 1903:—MoORNING, 9 TO 12. 

1. Describe fully a typical unicellular alga, noting 
the functions of each part. 

2. Give an account of the sexual reproduction of 
Oedogonium, and compare it with that of Spirogyra. 


3. Discuss the nature and function of the apophysts 
of Polytrichum, showing to what structures in higher 
plants it is physiologically equivalent. 

4. Compare the gametophytes of Pteris, Selaginella 
and Pinus. 


5. Give an account of the functions of the vascular 
system of plants and compare that of a fern, a mono- 
cotyledon and a dicotyledon. 
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6. Discuss the origin of the sporophyte, and note 
itss relative importance in the bryophytes, Pterido- 
phytes and Spermaphytes. 

7. Describe, giving examples, some of the chief 
methods of securing cross fertilization in the seed 
plants, and explain the value of such cross fertilization. 

8. Compare the gametophyte of a fern. a gymno- 
sperm and a dicotyledon with respect to phases in pro- 
gressive degeneracy, and show how such alterations 
are related to higher types of development. 


9. State what you know of the nutritive 


processes in 
plants. 


SECOND YEAR. 
CONTINUATION BIOLOGY. 


Fripay, APRIL 17TH, 1903 :—MORNING, 9 TO 12 


fut 


ee a ee 7 “7 


I. Describe the skull of the Rabbit showing how the 
essential parts of the typical skull (cranium, sense-cap- 
Sules and visceral arches) enter into its composition. 

2. Describe the brain of the Rabbit and compare it 
_ with that of the Dog-fish. 

3. Describe the salivary glands of the Rabbit. giving 
both their appearance as seen in dissection, their posi- 

tion and their minute structure as seen by the mi- 


roscope. State what you know as to the character -of 
their secretions. 


4. Describe the kidney of the Rabbit giving the 
_ Minute histological structure of the organ and includ- 

ing in your description the ducts which evacuate its 
secretion. Show how far the organ and its duct are 


: Bee eruted by the similarly named organs in the Dog- 
sh. 


_ 5 Carefully describe the structure of a bone as seen 
in longitudinal and transverse section. Explain how 
_ bone replaces cartilage in growth. 

6. Describe carefully a tranverse section through the 
Spinal cord of the Rabbit at the region where the ner- 
ves. are given off to the fore limbs, explaining so far as 
you can the significance of the cells seen in the section 
and the destinations of the various bands of fibres. 
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SECOND YEAR. 
CONTINUATION BIOLOGY (PRACTICAL), 
Fripay, APRIL 17TH, 1903:—AFTERNOON, 2 TO §, 


i. Describe the bones submitted. 

2. Stain, mount, draw and describe the histological 
section provided. 

3. Identify the preparations submitted. 


SECOND YEAR. 
SUPPLEMENTAL EXAMINATION IN ANIMAL 
BIOLOGY. 

FRIDAY, APRIL 17TH, 1903:—AFTERNOON, 2 TO §. 
Eight questions only to be attempted. 


1. Describe carefully the cells by which movement is 
effected in Hydra, the Worm ‘and the Dog-fish. Show 
how the more complicated types of cell which you de- 
scribe may be supposed to have developed from the’ 
simpler ones. 

2. Describe carefully the processes of mgestwn and 
defaecation as observed in the case of Paramoecium. 
Point out in what respects they are differently per- 
formed in Amoeba, and explain the reasons for the 
difference between Amoeba and Paramoecium 1n fils 
respect. 

3. Explain exactly what is meant by the term “fer- 
tilization of the ovum.’ Describe carefully the repro- 
ductive organs of the Worm and explain the part which 
each organ has to perform in the processes leading up 
to and culminating in fertilization, 

4. Define the term respiration. Describe carefully 
the structures concerned in respiration in the Worm 
and the Dog-fish. 


5. What exactly are the functions of the central ner- 
vous system? Describe the structure and development 
of the central nervous system of the Dog-fish. 
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6. Describe carefully with diagrams the structure and 
development of the ear of the Dog-fish. 


7. Describe the structure of the heart and arrange- 
ment of the main arteries in the cases of the Dog-fish 
and of the Frog and show how the two animals are 
related to one another in this respect. 


8. Explain the meaning of the terms cartilage-bone 
and membrane-bone. Draw the skull of the Frog as 
seen from above, naming the bones and cartilages and 
indicating which are membrane-bones and which cartil- 
age-bones. 

g. Describe the arrangement of the veins which 
return the blood to the heart from the part of the body 
lying behind the heart in the Frog and the Dog-fish, 
and show how thé arrangement in the former animal 
has been derived from that in the latter. 


oe 
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BOTANY 


THIRD YEAR. 
BOTANY. 
SPECIAL MORPHOLOGY. 
THuRSDAY, APRIL 9TH, 1903:—MORNING, 9 TO 12. 


1. Describe the structure and method of reproduc- 


tion of Calothrix. 

2. Discuss the origin of sex in plants and the dif- 
ferentiation of the gametes. 

3. Give an account of the development of the vege- 
tative organs of Laminaria. 

4. Describe the reproductive processes of Albugo 
portulacea. In what particulars does Albugo_ bliti 
differ from the former: 

5. state what you know of Symbiosis, and give ex- 
amples of various kinds of symbiotic relations. 

6. Give an account of Ricciocarpus natans and com- 
pare its structure with that of Anthoceros. 

7. Compare briefly fossil Equisetineae with modern 
torms. 

8. Write a full description of Isoetes, and discuss the 
probable relationships oi the group. 

g. Compare the vascular systems of Angiopteris and 
Lycopodium. 


ara cc : . 9 
10. Discuss “‘Alternation of Generations.’ and the 


origin and development of the sporophyte. 

































BOTANY. 
FOURTH YEAR. 
BOTANY, 
SPECIAL MORPHOLOGY. 
Monpay, Aprit 6rn. 1903 :—MorNING, 9 To 12, 


I. Compare the Gametophyte of the C 
with that of the ferns and of Sel 
significance of progressive d 


ymnosperms 
aginella, showing the 
egradation., 

2. Describe fully the sequence 


of events in the devel- 
opment of the egg and prothallus in Angiosperms, 


and show what Variation occurs between the Mono- 


cotyledons and Dicotyledons. 





3. Discuss fully the structure and distribution of 
the resin canals in the Coniferae. 

4. Describe a vascular bundle of the 
type; show what plants it is char 
it is related to secondary 

5. Describe in full the 
"reactions of collenchyma, 


its probable purpose. 
' . 6. Discuss as lully as you can,’ the ‘various phases 
in mitotic division of the nucleus, and 
of reduction in the cl 


open collateral] 
acteristic of and how 
growth. of the stem. 


structural characteristics and 
its distribution in plants, and 


the significance 
Iromosomes. 
7- Describe as fully as you can, the structure of a 


leaf of a normal Dicotyledon, and show what. struc- 


tural alterations may arise in adaptation to environ- 


ment, especially with reference to light 
. Compare with the Structure of the ] 
| 8. Discuss the structure ofar 
that of a stem of the endogenous type, and show fully 

What features of development and structure distinguish 3 yt 
the two organs, 


9. Discuss the structure 
ticels, 


and moisture. 
eaf of a Conifer. 
oot, comparing it with 


, Origin and purpose of len- 


99 


_— 
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FOURTH YEAR. 
BOTANY. 

I SYSTEMATIC. 









































igs TuESDAY, APRIL 7TH, 1903:—MORNING, 9 TO I2. 


| Give as full a statement as you can of the sys- 
tematic position of the genus Cordaites and its relation 
to existing types. Of what geological periods is it 
characteristic ? 

2. Describe the general characteristics of the Cyca- 
daceae; give an account of their phylogenetic rela- 
tions and show their distribution in geological time. 

. 3. Give as full an account as you can of the charac- 
teristics of the Angiosperms, and bring out their con- 
trasts with the Gymnosperms. 

4. State what you can respecting the characteristic 
features of a grass (vegetative organs and flower), and 
discuss its systematic position. 

5. Discuss the morphological features of the -Lilia- 
ceae and compare with the Amaryllidaceae. Give an 
example of each family. 

6. Discuss some of the more notable adaptations to 
cross fertilization, showing what agencies are involved 
and the methods developed for the prevention of close 
fertilization. 

7. Discuss the Leguminosae with respect to the char- 
acter of the flower, special adaptations to dispersion 
and its economic uses. 

8. Discuss the Ranunculaceae with respect to the 
character of the inflorescence, and the development of 
useful or injurious properties. 

g. Discuss the Monocotyledons and Dicotyledons as 
a whole, comparing them with reference to general 
characteristics, relative development and distribution 
in geological time. 
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FOURTH YEAR. a 
BOTANY. 
FLANT PHYSIOLOGY, I. 
TuEspay, APRIL I4TH, [903 :—MOoRNING, 9 TO 12. 


I. Give a concise account of Cytoplasm respecting; 
(a) Its chemical and physical properties. 
(0) Its general relation to external influences. 
. (c) Its distribution in and relation to living tissues. ° 
2. Give as full an account as you can of the process 
of respiration and the special conditions which 


influ- 
ence its operation. 


3» Describe the process by which plants obtain their 
carbonaceous food; the special conditions by which it 
is promoted or controlled ; the extent of its occurrence 
in plants and the relation which it establishes between 

plants and other forms of life. 

4. Describe the process of transpiration and show 

(a) Its relation to body temperature and movement 
| of nutrient fluids. 


(6) Some of the special structural adaptations by 
which it may be controlled. 


Ki 


5. Give an account of the special functions of the 
root as to 
(a) The mechanism of root pressure, 


(b) Its relation :to nutrition and movement of nu- 
trient fluids. 


6. How many chemical elements enter into the com- 
Position of plants and what are they? 
from what source and in wh ) 
Explain why the same element is found in varying 
Proportions in different plants. 


State how, 
at forms they are obtained. 


7. Give an account of the circumnutation of a tendril 





as to 
(a) Its purpose. oy 
(b) The way in which it is performed. f 


(c) The external conditions which serve to modify 
the particular direction of movement, 


Se SS ee ee 
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8, What is the purpose of sleep movements in plants? 
Show how they are expressed and explain the me- 
| chanism by which they are accomplished in Robinia. 
i 9. Give as concise and full an account, as you can 
i of the laws of inheritance and the medium of transmis- 
in sion, with special reference tu Mendel’s Law. 


by 4 


FOURTH YEAR. 
BOTANY. 
PLANT PHYSIOLOGY, Il. 
WeDNESDAY, APRIL I5TH, 1903:—MORNING, 9 TO 12. 


1. Describe carefully a method by which the Root 
Action may be indicated and measured. How may 
such action be shown by artificial cells: 

2. Give a method for determining the absolute trans- 
piration of a plant as expressed in terms of grammes 
per square decimetre of surface. 

3. Show how the relative transpiration of different 
surfaces may be proved, in relation to distribution of 
stomata and other structural modifications. 

4. Give a method for determining the rate of move- 
ment in a transpiration current. Show (a) what rate 
may be developed, (b) how the rate may be influenced 


by external conditions and by structural modifications. 

s, What do Hales’ experiments prove with respect 
to the vertical growth of plant organs, and how are 
such experiments conducted? Give an experimental 
proof that such growth is not merely passive. 

6. Describe a method for determining the respira- 
tion of plants, and show to what extent the products 
may be developed. 

7. Give a method for determining the effect of elec- 
trical stimulus upon a living cell, and describe the 
exact nature of the resuits. 

8 How may experimental results be exnibited 
sraphically in such a way as to show their relations to 
temperature and moisture? 
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9. Give a method for determining the circumnutation 


figure of a gruwing stem; and show how this figure 
is to be interpreted with res spect to (1) growth of lateral 
members, (2) unequal tension of tissues, (3) geotropism 
and ( (4) heliotropism. 











ZOOLOGY 


THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS. 
ZOOLOGY. 


[2 


ae 


TurspAY, APRIL 14TH, 1903 --MoRNING, 9 TO 


atomy and reproduction of Polys- 


1. Describe the an 
he meaning of its dimorphism. 


tomella pointing out t 
> Describe the development of Aurelia, showing 
how each part in the adult is formed. 

3. Describe the various forms of mouth-parts met 
with amongst Insecta and show how they all may be 
regarded as modifications of a single type. 

4. Compare the structure of a typical lamellibranch 
molluse like Unio with that of a pulmonate sastropod 
like Helix accounting. so far as you can for the difter- 
ences between them. 

Describe the hydrocoele (including all its out- 


5. 
show how it 1s related to 


erowths) in the Starfish, and 
the ccelom. 

6. Write a complete zoological account of Am- 
phioxus. 

7, Compare 


Lepus. 


the visceral skeletons of Amiurus and 


THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS. 

ZOOLOGY (PRACTICAL). 
Turspay, APRIL 14TH, 1903 :—AFTERNOON, 
1. Dissect the specimen 4 (mytilus edulis) so as to 


show the greatest possible number of organs, marking 
their positions with fleg labels. Sketch your prepara- 


STO: Ss 


tion. 
> Stain, mount and identify the specimens B (Obe- 


lia) and C (Daphnia), giving in each case reasons for 
your conclusion. 
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cludes many parasitic species? 
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@ > os Rea 7 
op sea oe ie as nearly as possible 
Places in the general scheme of zoological] 
classification. is 
Acmsea 
Gorgonocephalus 
Pluteus 
Ascidia 
Timanda 
4. Sketch and name the bones J, //, etc.. 
Sacrum er 
Humerus | 2 
Lumbar Vertebra or 
Mandible. s 
ZOOLOGY. 


ADVANCED COURSE. 
TuEspAay, APRIL I4TH, 1903:—MOoRNING, 9 TO 12. 


1. Describe completely the Jife history of any one 
species of Cestode. 

2. Name and classify as many parasitic insects as _ 
you can. What other group of the Arthropoda in- 


3. Describe the various forms of paired fin found 
in living and fossil fish, tracing the evolution of the 
modern type as found in the Cod from the most pri- 
mitive forms. 
4. Describe the process by which the notochord has 
become replaced by a bony vertebral column. 
(1) in a Urodele Amphibian such as Necturus. 
(2) in the Frog; 
(3) in the Rabbit. : 
Point out how far the vetebrae and their outgrowths 
in these three animals correspond to one another. 
5. Give a full account of the skeleton of-one of the 
older Dinosauria such as Compsognathus. 
6. Describe the various forms-of palate met «with in cy) 
birds. ~ | ; 
7. Describe and compare the method of “formation | 
of the layers” in the eggs of a Sea Urchin and a Bird 
respectively. 
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ARTS. 


ZOOLOGY (PRACTICAL). 
ADVANCED COURSE. 
it TUESDAY, APRIL 14TH, 1903 :—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 5 


I. Dissect and mark with flag labels, showing in 
each case both origin and insertion, the following 
muscles of the Rabbit provided: 

(a) Sternomastoid. 

(b) Rhomboideus cervicalis. 

(c) Biceps brachii. 

(d) Gluteus maximus. 

(e) Soleus. 

ae, Extensor communis digitorum. 

. Draw the skull provided (of a Lizard) marking in 
your sketch the following bones (a) ectopterygoid, (b) 
quadratojugal, (c) pro-otic. 

3. Stain, mount and indentify the specimen A (Dis- 
tornum: varicum), giving reasons for your conclusions. 


ZOOLOGY (HONOURS). 


THE PRINCIPLES OF BIOLOGY, BY HERBERT 
SPENCER, 


Monpay, APRIL 20TH; 1903:—MORNING} 9 TO 12. 


Give Spencer’s formula of evolution from which 
he tries to deduce the laws of biology. | 
2. Give an account of Spencer’s. analyses of the 
various kinds of Growth and Development which occur 
in the animal kingdom. How does he discriminate 
between Growth and Development? 
3. Give an account of the evidence which Spencer 
adduces to show that acquired qualities may be in- 
herited, and criticize this evidence. 


4. Give an account of Spencer’s criticism of the spe- 
cial creation hypotheses pointing out how far it is sound. 
5. Give an account of Spencer’s theory of’ physio- 
logical units, adducing any reasons for or against this 
hypothesis which may present themselves to you. 








GEOLOGY 


THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS. 
GEOLOGY. 


TuHursDAY, APRIL 9TH, 1903:—MorNING, 9 TO: 12 


AND 2 P.M: 


1. What do you understand by the term Metamorph- 
ism? State what you know concerning its causes and 
results. 

2. State what you know concerning the distribution 
of Volcanoes upon the present surface of the earth. 
Describe the recent volcanic eruptions in Martinique 
and compare them with the eruption of Vesuvius in 
the year 79 A.D. 

3. Show how the geological structure of a country 
influences its topography. Give examples. 

4. Outline the conditions which are necessary for 
the accumulation of beds of coal in ‘the earth’s crust. 
Where are these conditions now most nearly repro- 
duced in eastern North America? Describe two typi- 
cal coal plants of the Carboniferous. 

5: The Trilobites. Their place in the zoological 
classification. When do they first appear and what 
is the last system in which they are found? Describe 
and figure any three genera and in each case state its 
range. 

6. Describe briefly the following geological forma- 
tions, in each case state their age and name any econo- 
mic products which they afford :— 

Mountain Limestone, Utica, Clinton, Grenville, Trenton. 

7. Draw a sketch map of the Continent of North 
America and show what portions of it were dry land 
alter the Appalachian Revolution. 

8. State what you know concerning the Mesozoic 


Reptiles. 
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9. State the mineralogical composition, the structure, 
the origin and the mode of occurrence of the following 
rocks :— 

Shale, Syenite, Trachyte, Arkose, Grit, Peridotite. 

10. State what you know concerning the Cretaceous 
System as developed in Canada. 





2 OCLOCK P.M. 

11. Name the fossils exhibited. State their position 
in the zoological classification and mention the geolo- 
gical formation to which they belong. 

12. Name and describe the mineral and rock spe- 
cimens. 


THIRD YEAR. 
DETERMINATIVE MINERALOGY (HONOURS). 
Monpay, APRIL 20TH, 1903 :—MORNING, 9 TO 12. 


1. Describe the production of the oxidising and re- 
ducing flames; and point out their distinguishing 
characteristics. | 

2. Explain the terms decrepitation, intumescence, 
gelatinisation, fluorescence, deflagration, exfoliaton. 

3. Make notes on the determination of (a) lustre, 
and (b) fusibility of minerals. 

4. What are the principal uses of the following re- 
agents in determinative mineralogy: Potassium bisul- 
phate, potassium iodode and sulphur, metallic tin, 
cobalt nitrate, fluor-spar, microcosmic salt? 

5. What is the object of roasting; how is the opera- 
tion carried out; and what are the principal chemical 
changes involved? 

6. Mention the more important results obtained upon 
heating minerals in the closed tube: 

7. What are the more important phenomena to be 
observed in the action of hydrochloric acid on various 
minerals, and what precautions are to be taken in 
making these observations? | 
8. Give the reactions of the following elements: 
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f 
_ Antimony, boron, calcium, manganese, nickel, silicon, 

_ g. Give the blowpipe characters of: Arsenopyrite, 

‘calamine, celestite, chromite, franklinite, serpentine. 

10. Give a sketch of the course to be followed in the | 
determination of a mineral which is unknown to you. | | 


GEOLOGY. 
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THIRD YEAR. 
' HONOURS IN GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY. 


- SATURDAY, APRIL 18TH, 1903 :—MORNING, 9 TO I. Hi 


1. Explain the relationship of the different Hex- 
octahedrons in the Isometric System. 
2. Give the symbols of Naumann and indices of 
_ Miller for the various type forms in the Triclinic Sys- 
tem, 
_ 3. Explain carefully the nature of twin crystals, 
_ describing some of the principal types of twinning. 
_ State also what you understand by parallel grouping. 
4, Give the. indices of the six upper faces of the unit 
Hexagonal Pyramid. 
5. Give spherical projections of any two of the three 
crystals (or models) marked A, B, C. 
6. What are the principal surface and internal im- 
pertections of crystals? | 
7. State what you know with regard to the sources, | 
_ mode of occurrence and characters of native Platinum. 
8. Give brief descriptions of each of the following 
species :—Millerite, Pyrrhotite, Pyrargyrite, Corundum, 
~ Rutile, Gothite. 
9. Give the composition of each of the following :— 
Hessite, Sylvanite, Jamesonite, Gahnite, Ilmenite, Po- 
lianite, Brookite. 
10. Calculate the formula of each of the minerals A 
and B which gave respectively on analysis the following 
_ percentage composition :—(A) Lead 50.42, Copper 0.26, 
Antimony 29.25, Arsenic 0.23, Sulphur 19.75; (B) Ferric 
Oxide 85.20, Manganic Oxide 0.35, Water 14.28. 
11. Name and describe the mineral specimens ex- had 
hibited. Describe also any three of the crystal models, 
giving symbols of planes. 
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ARCHITECTURE 





SECOND YEAR. 
ELEMENTS OF ARCHITECTURE. 
: 


TUESDAY,. APRIL I4TH, 1903:—,-MORNING, 9 TO 12.30. 


1. In a lofty boundary-wall an Entrance is to be 
_ made; dimensions of opening, not less than ten feet 
> high by five feet wide. A 
Sketch two designs, the one, square-headed, the 
_ opening flanked by Greek Ionic columns; the other, 
arched, forming a Roman composite arcade, of either 
the Doric or the Ionic order. 

‘Elevation and Section of each are required, to half 
inch scale, in pencil (on tracing-paper, if preferred), 
with a half-plan, which may be hatched in on elevation, 


2. Sketch the profile of the Greek Doric capital; 
criticize the design of the capital, adding a note on the 
chief modifications of form adopted in the Roman 
order. 


SECOND YEAR. | 
HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE. | 
Fripay, APRIL I7TH, 1903:—MorRNING, 9 TO 12. 


(Five questions only to be attempted.) 


I. Give a brief description of the Acropolis, Athens, 
and the classical buildings upon it, with a fuller architec- 
tural account, with sketch-plan of either the Propylaea 
or the Erechtheum. 


2. Give an account, with special reference to its 
constructive. design, of the Basilica of Constantine, : 
Rome, with sketch-plan and section, as illustrating ei hue 
Roman Imperial architecture. | 
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3. Contrast the entrance-front of a French Gothic 
cathedral with the east front of the Parthenon, 
Athens, discussing the two types of architecture with 
reference to (1) structure; (2) decoration; (3) aesthetic 
effect and significance. 

4. Trace the development of Gothic vaulting from 
Romanesque sexpartite to late Gothic fan-vaulting in 
England, giving diagram-sketches, anc explaining the 


terms: “lierne,’ “tierceron,” ‘“severey,’ “ridge-rib,” 
“four-centred arch.” 

s. Give an account, historical and structural, of the 
dome of the cathedral at Florence, comparing it with 


Santa Sophia at Constantinople. 
6. Give a diagram-section of the Great Pyramid, 
describing it briefly, and adding its principal dimen- 
sions. 

Write a note on the mathematical ratios that seem 
established as the basis of its design. What do we 
know as to the mechanical methods of its builders, and 
their organization of labour? 

7. Give a brief account of a mediaeval abbey, and 

- estimate the influence of the Cistercian Order upon 

the development of early Gothic architecture. 


Se ———— 






CHEMISTRY 


SECOND YEAR. 


CHEMISTRY. 
WeEDNEspAy, Aprit &ru. [903 :—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 5. 
1. Give a brief account of tI 


perties of nitric acid. 
agent. 


2. Enumerate 


1€ preparation and pro- 
Explain its use as an oxidising 


the various oxides of nitrogen and 
describe for each a method of preparation. 

3. How, and from what sources, is phosphorus ob- 
tained? Give an account of the halogen compounds 
of phosphorus. 

4. Describe a method by which the atomic weight of 
an element may be determined. 

5. Enunciate and give a short account of the Periodic 
Law. 

6. Give a brief account of the general, physical and 
chemical properties of the elements of the first group. 

7- Describe a method of preparing aluminium, and 
indicate its chief chemical reactions. 

8. What is bleaching powder? Mention some of its 
industrial applications and tell how it is prepared. 

9. What do you know about the modern theory of 
solutions? 


10. Describe the preparation and the uses of potas- 
slum permanganate. 


THIRD YEAR. 
ASSAYING. 


Turspay, APRIL 14TH, 1903 :—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 


I.. Make a careful sketch (which may be diagram- 
atic) of the essential parts of a bal 


ance for weighing 
gold and silver beads. 
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What degree of sensitiveness is required in a balance 
for assaying gold ores. On what does the sensitiveness 
of a balance depend. 


2. What is the weight of an assay ton. How 1s this 
weight obtained. When would you use the assay ton 
and when the gram weights. 


3. Mention some reducing reagents used in fire- 
assaying. Explain their action and state how you 
could compare the reducing power of these reagents. 


4. How would you obtain samples for assaying :— 
(1) Of bars of gold containing silver and copper; 
(2) Of pigs of lead containing gold and silver. 

5. State exactly how you would proceed to obtain 
accurately the percentage of gold and of silver in the 
samples referred to in question 4. 

6. Give the charge suitable for determining the re 
in a galena. Describe in detail the manner in which 
you would carry out the assay. 

7. What examination of a silver ore would you make 
before assaying it by a crucible method. How would 
you modify your charge as the result of this examina- 
tion. 


8. What is the usual amount of loss in cupelling sil- 


ver with lead. What is the catise of this loss and how 


is it affected by the presence of copper, the amount of 
lead, and the temperature of the cupellation. 
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THIRD YEAR. « 

ORGANIC CHEMISTRY .—(First Paper.) 
Monpay, ApRIL 6TH, 1903 :—MoRNING, HETIARE, 
Note.—Candidates in Applied Science and in Arts 
Honours will substitute questions 7 and § for I and-2. 
I. Explain and exemplify the meaning of isomerism 

by reference to (a) the paraffins, (b) the amines, (c) the 
cyanogen compounds. 

2. Distinguinsh between primary, secondary and ter- 
tiary aleohols ,and explain the behaviour of each on 
oxidation. 

3. By what methods would you prepare a primary 
alcohol from 

(1) An alkyl bromide; a 
(2) An amine; 
(3) An ester? 

Discuss the constitution and general reactions of 
this class of organic compounds. 

4. What is meant by an unsaturated compound? 
Give an account of the chemistry of the acetylene series 
of hydrocarbons. 

5. Tell what you know of the methods of formation 
and of the products of decomposition of the dibasic 
acids, 

6. What are the Lactic acids? Indicate their chem- 
ical behaviour, and explain how the peculiar variety of 
isomerism met with here is accounted for, 

7. Give an account of the method of preparation of 
acetoacetic ether and of its applications in: organic 
synthesis. 

8. Starting from ethylene how could you prepare (1) 
Oxalic acid, (2) succinic acid, (3) tartaric acid? 

THIRD YEAR. 
ORGANIC CHEMISTRY.—(Second Paper.) 
WeEpNEspay, Aprii 8rH, 1903 :—MoRNING, 9 TO TI. 
Note.—Candidates in Applied Science and in Arts 
Honours will substitute questions 7 and 8 for r and 2. 


I. Give inoutline the products obtained from coal 
tar and the methods employed in their isolation. 

2. Illustrate with reference to toluene how the ac 
cepted structural formula accounts for its various 
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mono- and di-substitution products. 

3. Compare the observed properties of benzene with 
those which analogy with the aliphatic series would 
suggest for the substance C ,//, - 

4, Give a detailed account of the “Sandmeyer’ reac- 
tion, 

5. Given a specimen of dinitrobenzene, how would 
you proceed to determine whether it possesses the 
ortho, meta or para formula? 

6. Describe three reactions which illustrate the ex- 
treme reactivity of the para hydrogen atom in a phenol 
or in an aromatic amine. 

7. Describe the method which has been employed in 
deducting the symmetry of the benzene molecule. 

2 What reactions are made use of in establishing the 
constitutional formula of naphthalene, and how does 
this formula agree with the observed number of mono- 
and di-substitution products ¢ 


THIRD YEAR —(Mimmg Course-) 
QUALITATI VE ANALYSE. 
SaTURDAY, APRIL IITH, 1903 -__ MORNING, 9 TO 12. 
1. Define the terms: Reagent, precipitant, incinera- 


tion, solvent. 
> Describe the following operations : Filtration, 


‘evaporation, ignition. 


3. Give an outline of the methods usually employed 
for effecting the solution of unknown substances sub- 
mitted for qualitative analysis. | 

4. A solution contains silver, lead and copper 4s 
nitrates: describe the method of determining the pres- 
ence of these metals. 

s. In the usual course of analysis, a precipitate has 
been produced by H,S in acid solution, and it is found 
to be completely soluble in (NH ,), S;. What metals 
may this indicate, and how would one proceed to de- 
termine which of these are present? 

6. Give in tabulated form the “short process” for the 
separation of aluminium, iron, manganese and zinc 
(in absence of chromium and phosphates). 

_7, How may barium, strontium and calcium be tested 
for in the filtrate from the precipitate of the iron group 


produced by (NH ,) OH and (NH x),0? 


vi 
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f 
‘" 
: 8. What are the principal wet reactions of the follow- 


——————— 


ing metals: Bismuth, chromium, lead, magnesium, po- 
tassium, zinc? 

9g. Mention the best dry tests for the following: Ar- 
senic, barium, calcium, cobalt, manganese, nickel. 

10. What are the most common causes of inaccuracy 
in qualitative analysis, and how may they be avoided? 


THIRD YEAR.—(Praetical Chemistry Course.) 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY’. 

Monpay, APRIL 13TH, 1903 :—MORNING, 9 TO I2. 

1. Describe the filter press as employed in industrial 
chemical manufactures. 

2. Describe the ordinary vacuum pan, or the Yaryan 
evaporator. 

3. Give an outline of one of the principal methods of 
refrigeration. 

4. State what you know about gaseous fuels, their 
manufacture and use. 

5. Give an account of the principal operations em- 
ployed in the manufacture of sulphuric acid by the new 
“contact process.” 

6. What are tht: more important processes for the 
commercial production of chlorine? What raw ma- 
terials are employed in these? 

7. What is the principal commercial source of am- 
monia, and how is it obtained from this source? 

8. What are the chief requisites of a good artificial 
fertilizer? Mention some of the more important ar- 
tificial fertilizers. 

9. How is Portland Cement manufactured? 

10. What are the principal kinds of glass, and from 
what materials are they produced? 
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THIRD YEAR—(Practical Chemistry Course). 
ANAL YTICAL CHEMISTRY. 


TurspAy, APRIL 14TH, 1903 : ~AFTERNOON, 2 TO §. 

-1. How may phosphorus be estimated volumetrically 
in iron and steel ? 

> How would vou estimate the proportion of tungs- 
ten in tungsten steels ¢ 

3. Give a sketch of the apparatus that you would 
employ for the estimation of carbon in steel by com- 
bustion in oxygen, explaining carefully the use of each 
part. 

4. Give the principal evolution methods for the es- 
timation of. sulphur in steel, illustrating by means of 
chemical equations. Point out any sources of error in 
the methods. ? 

s. Briefly describe the acetate method for the deter- 
mination of manganese in iron and steel, calling atten- 
tion to the principal sources of error. 

6. Discuss the relation between the chemical and 
bacteriological examination of potable waters. 
+. How is chlorine determined in potable .waters 
Explain the significance of the determination. 

8. Explain the estimation of organic nitrogen in 
waters by means of the Kjeldahl method, 

9. What is meant by a wormal solution? How may 
a deci-normal solution of sodium carbonate or of sul- 
phuric acid be prepared? 

‘z0..Give an outline of the methods of determining 
any two of the following: Mercury in mercuric chloride, 
NO, in a nitfate; silica in an insoluble silicate. 

11. 1 gram of K, SO, is weighed -out,. dissolved in 
water, and the SO, precipitated in the usual way with 
Ba Cl,; the precipitate is filtered out, washed, dried, 
ignited, and found to weigh 1.327 grm., after deducting 
the filter-ash. Calculate the theoretical percentage of 
SO in es, SO, , atid also the percentage found by the 


above analysis. 
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FOURTH YEAR—(Mining Course). 
ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 18TH, 1903 :—MorNniNG, 9 TO 12. 


I, Discuss the methods employed to reduce Ferrie 
to Ferrous compounds in the volumetric estimation of 
fron;.. Illustrate by means of equations, 


2. In the analysis of a specimen of Chrome Iron Ore 
‘the decomposition was effected by means of Sodium 
Peroxide and the titration carried out by the Iodine 
method. 0.5 grms. of the ore was used, the solution 
of chromate obtained was made up to 500 c.c., and 30 
c.c. of Thiosulphate solution (1 c.c, = 0.0127 Todine) 
were required to discharge the blue colour from too 
c.c. of the chromate solution. What percentage of 
Cr, 0, would the ore yield? 

3. Explain carefully the estimation of Copper by pre- 
cipitation with Ammonium Thiocyanate. Point out 
any special advantages which the method possesses. 


4. Give reasons for the various steps involved in the 
volumetric determination of Zinc by means of Potas- 
sium Ferrocyanide. 

5. In the volumetric estimation of Calcium in a slag, 
0.50 grm. of the powder was treated in the usual 
Way. 40c.c. of Potassium Permanganate solution 
(I c.c. = 0.0146 Fe.), were required to oxydise the 


Oxalic Acid. What was the percentage of Lime in the 
slag. 


6. How would you determine Antimony electrolyti- 
cally (a) in a sample of Stibnite, or (b) in a sample of 


Antimonial Lead? 


7. Under what conditions may Copper and Lead be 
estimated simultaneously by means of electrolysis? 


8. Describe the colorimetric estimation of Copper 
by means of Potassium Ferrocyanide. 


9. How would you determine the Phosphorus in a 


Sample of Steel? 


10..In what conditions does Sulphur occur in. Coal? 


Discuss the principles involved in the estimation of 


total Sulphur, and briefly describe one method for car- 
ying this out. 
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FOURTH YEAR—(Chemistry Course). 
MINERAL ANALYSIS. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 18TH; 1903 :—MORNING, 9 TO 12. 
(Answer any ten questions.) 


1. Deduce a formula for a mineral which gave on 
analysis the following percentage | composition :— 
Silica 35.68, Alumina 5.88, Ferric Oxide 23.70, Ferrous 
Oxide 3.65, Manganous Oxide 0.81, Lime 29.64, Mag- 
nesia 0.35. 

2. What constituents are liable to be present in 
Magnesites? Give concisely a scheme for their deter- 
mination, 

3. Describe the estimation of Titanium (a) in an Tron 
Ore, and (b) in an insoluble Silicate. 

4. How may Fluorine be estimated in an insoluble 
Silicate ? 

5. Discuss the precautions to be taken in the separa- 
tion of Iron and Manganese by the basic Acetate pro- 
cess: 

6. Explain the employment of Standard Solutions of 
Sodium Thiosulphate in the estimation (a) of Chrom- 
ium, and (b) of Copper. 

7. How may Nickel and Cobalt be estimated electro- 
lytically? How separated by means of Potassium 
Nitrite ? 

8. How would you determine the flash-point of a 
mineral oil with Abel’s apparatus? 

9. Explain Lawrence Smith’s method for the estima- 
tions of Alkalies in insoluble Silicates. 

10. How would you determine (a) the Copper, and 
(b) the Arsenic in a sample of commercial Copper con- 
taining the latter element? 

11. What weight of crystallized Sodium Thiosulphate 
(Na, S,O,.5:+H,O) should be dissolved in water and 
made up to a litre in order that 1 c.c, of the solution 
should be equivalent to 0.015 gramme of Copper? 
~ 72. Explain carefully the theoretical points involved 
in the estimation of Zinc by means of a standard .solu- 
tion of Potassium Ferrocyanide. 

13. How would you make an analysis of a sample of 
Coal? Call attention to the principal sources of error. 
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ELECTRO-CHEMISTRY. 
THURSDAY, APRIL QTH, 1903:—MoRNING, 9 TO 12. 
(Seven questions to be answered.) 


1. How would you measure a current by means of a 
silver voltameter? What volume of hydrogen at 10°C. 
and 750 mm. is obtained by passing a current of 3 am- 
peres through a dilute solution of sulphuric acid for 
an hour? 

2. What is meant by osmotic pressure, and how can 
it be measured? What class of substances give an 
abnormal value for the osmotic pressure ? 

3. What ate the principal standard cells used? How 
would you make, and how use one? 

4. What is the electro-chemical theory of the action 
which takes place in charging and discharging a lead 
accumulator? Draw the discharge curve. 

5. Write notes on the Lippmann electrometer, and on 
transference ratios. 

6. 25 c.c. of a normal hydrochloric acid solution 
exactly neutralize 11.4 c.c. of a potassium hydroxide 
solution. What is the strength of the latter? 

7- How are lead and copper extracted from their 
ores by electrolysis? 

8. Write notes on concentration cells and gas bat- 
teries. Calculate the E.M.F. of the battery H (elec- 
trolyte) O. 


aw 


bes + O F1,O, + 68, 000 calories) 


— 0.0014 of a volt. 
at 


PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. 
Monpay, Aprit 13TH, 1903:—MOoRNING, 9 TO 12. 
I. What is the Phase Rule? Draw and explain the 
pressure-temperature curve for sulphur or water. 


2. Write a note on the Periodic Law. 


3. Deduce Van der Waals’s equation. Calculate the 
value of R in calories in the equation PV = RT. 
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4. Describe carefully the determination of molecular 
weights by the freezing or boiling-pemt method. 

5. How would you prepare a standard cell, and how 
compare its E.M.F. with that of an accumulator? 

6. Write a note on transference numbers. 

7. What thickness of copper would be deposited on 
a cathode of one square metre surface, by a current of 
ten amperes flowing for one hour? 

8. What are balanced reactions? Deduce the formula 
for a mono-molecular reaction. 

9. Write a note on calalytic reactions. 

10, Deduce the formula for the E. M. F. of a rever- 
sible cell. Calculate the E.M.F. of the battery H 
(Electrolyte) Ci. 

H + Cl = HCl + 20,000 calories 
HCl + ag = HClagq + 17,000 calories 
‘ de eal es 


at 
a - 9,000 85 volt 
CHEMISTRY. 


GAS ANALYSIS. 
TUESDAY, APRIL 14TH, 1903 :—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 5, 


1. Discuss some of the precautions one should take 
when working with gases; as in the collecting of a 
sample for analysis, the keeping and storing of gases, 
Rte. 

2. Describe in some detail how you would determine 
when the right proportion of air was being supplied to 
a furnace. 


3. How would you determine.the, percentage com- 
position of the Atmosphere as regards the following 
constituents :—Oxygen, Nitrogen, Carbon dioxide and 
water vapour. 

4. Describe in detail the analysis of illuminating gas 
with Hempel’s apparatus. 
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5. If in the above analysis you iound the decr 


ease in 
volume after combustion to be 18 C:c., ahd: G ei. OF 
CO* were absorbed by the KOH. how many c.c. of 


metHane and of hydrogen were present. in 


the sample 
~ > ke *% 
of residue taken: 

6. Discuss the relative advantages and disadvantages 
of Orsat’s and of Hempel’s apparatus for absorbing 
gases in volumetric gas analysis. 


7. A determination of the water vapour in the al- 


mosphere gave the following data:—Volume of. air 
drawn into aspirator 2 litres. 


—) 


weight of water 


found = 0.0272 gms, Barometer 765.6 m.m. temp. 
of air in aspirator — I9°C., outside temp. — 20°C, 


What is the weight of water in one litre of the 


moist 
air: 


19° “tlic 6.3 


I degree of temp. 


‘é ee 


mm . ae pale: 
Aension of Aqueous vapour at 20° — 17.4 
‘eé 
T >] 


8. What effect will a change. of 
have on the volume of 500 ¢.c. of gas measured over 
Water, will the actual pressure and temperature chosen 
have any effect on this change of volume? 


9. Briefly describe the Kyeldahl method for deter- 
Mining nitrogen, 
10. Discuss the burette known as the “compensation 


burette” where the volume of gas read off gives directly 
the volume at 760 mm. P and o°T. 
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THIRD YEAR. 
GRAPHICAL STATICS: 
DECEMBER, 1902. 


(Seven questions only may be attempted, the marks obtaim- 
able are attached to cach question. 


Compression members in both the frame diagram. and the 
stress diagram are to be marked by thick black lines. 
The stresses need not be tabulated.) 


1. A factory roof of the type shown by Figure 1 1s 
loaded as shown, determine the stresses in all the mem- 
bers. (20) 

2. Determine all the stresses in the power-house rooi 
shown in Figure 2, when in addition to the loads. on 
the upper chords there are two loads of 4,000 pounds 
on the lower chords as shown, (25) 


3. Determine by the method of sections all the 
stresses in the truss. loaded in the manner shown by 
Figure 3. (30) 

4. A plate girder is loaded with a number of con- 
centrated loads as shown in Fig. 4. Draw the shear- 
ing force and bending moment diagrams for the grven 
system of loading and draw a scale for your bending 
moment diagram. (30) 


s. A girder of fifty foot span carries a wall one toot 


‘thick and of varying height as shown in Fig. 5. The 


material of the wall weighs 120 pounds per cubic foot. 

Determine the shearing force and bending moment 
diagrams and mark on your drawing the scales you 
have used. (40) 


6. An overhanging roof is supported on columns and 
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‘ 


loaded as shown in the diagram Figure 6. Determine 


the stresses in the columns and in all the members of 


the roof truss. (35) 


7. A roof having a roller support at one end is 
dressed by a wind load whose effect may be represented 
by the forces marked on the diagram Figure 7.° De- 


he 
termine the stresses in al] the members of the truss. 


(40) 
sides is supported 
arrangement being 


8. A cast iron channel with inclined 
by a bulb tee iron, a section of the 
shown in Figure 8. 

Determine the centre of gravity of the section. (30) 
9. A cantilever truss, Fig. 0, is hinged to a wall at its 
upper extremity and supported below by a_ bearing 
which gives a horizontal thrust. Determine the 
stresses in the members of the frame when loaded as 
shown. (40) 


10. A ship’s gangway is loaded in the manner shown 
by Fig. 10. Determine the stresses in all the members. 
(40) 

It. A lattice work arch having the dimensions shown 
in Fig. 11 is pin jointed at the supports and carries the 
system of loading shown in the Figure. Determine 
the line of resistance which will pass through the pin 
joints and also through the point where the greatest 
load intersects the upper chord of the arch. Also 
determine the horizontal thrust of the arch under the 
given systems of loading. (55) 


THIRD YEAR. 
TESTING LABORATORY. 
Monpay, APRIL I3TH, 1903:—MORNING, 9 TO I2. 


(Six questions only to be attempted.) 


1. Describe one form of extensometer used in deter- 
mining the alterations in length of a tension specimen 
before it reaches the yield point and show how you 
would proceed to calibrate the instrument. 
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2. What rough tests would you make to find out 


whether a bar of metal was iron or steel, and how 


would you confirm your opinion by experiments in the 
testing laboratory. 

3. Show how to determine the moment of resistance 
of an ‘irregular section graphically, and illustrate your 
answer by considering the case of a rail section for a 
street railway. 

4. Describe the apparatus in the laboratory for test- 
ing to destruction short examples of wire and sketch 
ty pical stress strain diagrams for (a) steel, (b) wrought 
iron, (c) brass, and (d) copper. 

5. Describe the apparatus used in the laboratory for 
determining the deflections of large beams supported 
at each end. 

A steel JI. beam, 6 inches deep-and 60 inches span, 
was loaded by weights applied at the centre and gave 
the following deflections : — 











| Loadaticentre | Deflections 
| inpounds. | in ins, 
2000 | .0057 | 
4000 | O116 | 
6000 | 0173 | == 56 in inch units. 
8000 | 0230 
1000 | .0288 


| 

Calculate the value of E and also the greatest stress 
in the beam. for the final load. 

Describe the construction of one of the torsion 
testing machines in the laboratory. 

Draw a probable stress strain diagram for a solid 
steel specimen of circular section and also for a thin 
tube of the same material. 

In a test ofa specimen of mild steel of diameter 0.47 
inches and length 8.00 inches the following results were 
obtained :— 





| Twisting moment Angle of twist 





¥ | -ininch pounds.. | in degrees. 
| "50 | 0.35 «2c, oc eae * 
100 | 0.72 
: 150 | 1.08 f 
200 1.44 
| 250 | 1.78 
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i 

Calculate the value of the modulus of rigidity and 7 i 
the greatest stress in the shaft for the final twisting { 
i 

moment. i 
: +a 

7. What tests would you subject a sample of a j 


cement to in order to determine its quality. Give 
typical results for (a) a very good specimen, (b) a fair 
specimen, (c) a bad specimen. 

8. In testing granular materials, such as cement. 
brick, stone and the like, in compression, the ends are 
usually faced with a thin layer of Plaster of Paris or 
cardboard. Explain why this is done and describe 
what differences you would expect to get if thin sheets 
of lead were used instead. | ea i 

9. Explain how you would test the coefficient of i 
friction of a piece of leather belting. 

A leather belt is wrapped round a fixed cast-iron 
pulley and the ends of the belt hang vertically. Three 
determinations of the load at which the belt began to 
slip were made as follows -— 


or ; 
Ibs, lbs. 

AU aa 

3.5 7.2 

5.5 II.5 

75 14.7 | 


From these values calculate the 

mean coefhcient of friction of the aap. 
belt. | My 
10. Show how to determine the modulus of. rigidity 
of the wire composing a spring and obtain a formula 
or it in terms of the dimensions of the spring and the 

deflection due to a given load. 
“i steel spring, composed of wire % of an inch in 
diameter is coiled on a cvlindrical surface of mean 
diameter of 2% inches and its effective length is 80 
inches. The mean deflection for a load of to pounds is 


found to be 155 of an inch. Calculate the value of 
the modulus of rigidity of the wire. 


oe 
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yak -  ‘PHIRD AND. FOURTH YEARS—(Civd), 
MUNICIPAL ENGINEERING. 

re WATER SUPPLY. 

ie SATURDAY, APRIL 18TH, 1903:—MORNING, 9 TO 12. 


Vay | 1. Discuss the following: 
| (a) Fire streams. 
(b) The location of hydrants. 
(c) The quality of surface water supplies. 

2. Sketch, with principal dimensions, a longitudinal 
section of a joint in a 12 mech cast iron water pipe. 

3. Describe a process for coating cast iron water 
pipes. 

4. State the general principles which would guide you 
in laying out tlre distributing system for a town of 
eight or ten thousand inhabitants. 

5. Explain the purpose of a distributing reservoir. 

6. Make a sketch, with dimensions, showing a ver- 
tical section of a.slow sand filter-bed. 

State the changes which impure water undergoes im 
passing through the bed, and explain how these changes 
are effected. 

7. What are the principal determinations in a che- 
mical analysis of drinking water? Explain the signi- 
ficance of any two of them. 

8 Name the various influences which affect the dis- 
charge of streams. 

9. A standpipe is to be 30 feet in diameter and 50 
feet high. Write a short specification for (a) the ma- 
terial to be used, (b) the painting. What would be the 
proper thickness for the plates next to the bottom? 

10. A is a pumping station. 

AC is a pumping main 12 inches in diameter and 
20,000 feet long. 

B is a distributing reservoir connected to the 
pumping main at by a 14 inch pipe 4,000 feet long. 


The elevation of the pump is 90.00 
4 di point C 100.00 
: : water surface in B 270.00 


If the pump is working under a head of 210 feet, and 
2,000 gallons of water per minute are being withdrawn 
at C, find (a) the quantity discharged per minute by 
the pump, (b) the pressure eae BP . 

Note.—Third Year students may omit cither 9 or 10. 
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CIVIL ENGINEERING AND APPLIED MECHANICS, 
THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS. 
: STRUCTURAL ENGINEERING. 
| 
) MonDAY, APRIL 13TH, 1903 :—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 5. Bi 
ca 

(Len questions only may be attempted.) 
1. What steps would you take to thoroughly inspect it 


a finished hollow cylindrical cast iron column ? 


2. ls it more economical to use a deep or a shallow 
| beam for a given span? Why? 

When a beam is to support a plastered ceiling, what 
is the greatest allowable deflection? 

3. Discuss the effect of excentric loading on columns. 


A column 7” square, with a moment of inertia — 40, 
and area = 4.5 sq.” will carry 40,000 lbs. if loaded con- 


centrically. What load will it carry if the load be 
applied at a distance of 2” from the neutral axis. 

4. What are the commonest forms of separators? 
State their relative advantages ? 

5. Deduce a formula for pitch of rivets in the top 
flange of a plate girder, where the load is uniformly 
distributed and applied directly on the flange. | . 

6. Discuss fully the shrinkage of timber. What de- ett 
fects would be found in badly kiln-dried timber ? Why? | 

7. What points should guide you in selecting any 
particular species of wood for a given structure. — 

8. Describe and discuss three different systems of 
pile-caping.. What precautions are to be taken in each 
system ? 

(1) As to alignement of piles. 
(2) As to cutting off the heads of piles. 


(3) As to the position of the piles with regard to 
the level of continually moist ground. 


9. In the same building, on a soil of uniform bearing 


Power, should the load per unit of area on the found- 
ation bed be the same ? 
5 (1) Under a brick wall. (Lime mortar.) | 
TT ‘ d fe ve 
(2) Under a stone wall. (Large stones.) bonees 
3 (3) Under a pier supporting tiers of cast iron a) : 
columns. Give reasons in each case. ae 


24 
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10. Distinguish between dead, and live loads in build- 


ings. . 
For what portion of the live load should (1) the floor 
heams (or joists), (2) the main beams, (3) the columns 


and (4) the footing, be feured., 


~ 


(a) In an office building: 
(b) In a theatre ¢ 
(c) In a storage warehouse? 
Give reasons in each case. 
(tr. What should be the relative position of the centre 
of pressure and centre of base under a footing of an 
exterior wall 


Discuss the effects of the relative positions of the 
above points on the stability of the building. 

-2. In localities where the building laws do not allow 
the footing courses to project beyond the lot line, what 
special precautions are to be taken when building side 
walls on the lot lines‘ 

13. A warehouse, brick wall, 20” thick weighing 6 
tons per lineal foot, and supporting a floor and roof 
load of 12 tons per lineal foot, is to be built on a soit 


a 


soil, the safe bearing power of which is only 17 tons 
per square foot. The bottom course of the wall is built 
of stone blocks 2’ 6” wide. 

Design an economical concrete and steel beam toot- 
ing making a dimensioned sketch of cross-section of 
same. 

Depth of excavation not taken in consideration. 
Cost of Concrete, in place, $3.60 a cubic yard. Cost 
of steel beams in place 2%4c. a pound. 

The following steel beams are available to choose 


from -— 
Oo, AED) Flange 4.” Moment R. = 14.2 
pi ck eee rr et RE Ss rah + 18.9 
( 25 cs ¥ 4.00” . = Did 
” ) 30 % ‘3 4.8” . bom sare 26.8 
IO if * teas ¢e é¢ ” ‘ce 
1 830 4.9 = 29.3 





| 
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( 31% +s +s 5.0” ‘6 wie 36. 
a, igs 5 
| 40 9:25 = 44.6 
aaa Paitie S Srtadakay —= 47:6 
ae ig ae : = 58.6 
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THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS. 
THEORY OF STRUCTURI S. 
Monpay, Apri. 67TH, 1903 :—MorRNING,.9 TO 12. 


Candidates may attempt eight questions only. 


I. Define generally the meanings of the terms stress, 


strain, modulus of elasticity, limit of elasticity, and 
plasticity, and show what your definitions mean when 
applied to the case of a bar subjected to gradually in- 
creasing tensile stress until it breaks. 

2. Prove that the work which can be stored up in 
a member of uniform section under simple tension or 
simple compression is f2 | 2E per unit volume, where f 
is the allowable stress and E is the modulus of elasticity. 

A steel eye-bar 30 feet long, 8 inches broad and 1% 
inches thick is stretched -Ig of an inch by a load of 
168,000. pounds applied axially. Find the intensity of 
stress on the cross’ section, the value of E and the 
mount of stored up energy in the member. 


3- Prove that a beam subjected to transverse loading 


4S 4 moment of resistance (M/) expressed by the for- 
mula 


M=—=— Pp Yi 
js 
Where p is the greatest allowable stress at the distance 
from the neutral axis, and J is the moment of inertia 


(second moment of area) of the section. 


Determine the moment of resistance of the built up 
section shown up in Figure 1; (a) about the axis AB, 
Or about the axis CD. 





pi 








“S. - 
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4. State the conditions of equilibrium for a retaining 
wall or reservoir dam, and discuss the three. cases 
Of Stee ae Hind the stress at the extreme edges 
of a joint AB of the dam shown by Figure II; (a) when 
the reservoir is empty, (b) when it is full of water. The 
weight of the masonry may be assumed to be 128 
pounds per cubic foot. 


5: Prove the Rankine-Gordon formula for the safe 
load on a column in the form 


and state what assumptior is made in your proot. 
Explain the connection between this formula and a 
straight line formula of the general form. 

VU ; l 

pean pikes vas 

Al 7 

6. Show that the twisting moment which can be 
transmitted by a hollow shaft is expressed by the for- 
mula 
7 Waa d 


Led ae 


where f is the allowable stress, dg is the external dia- 
meter and d, is the internal diameter of the shaft. 


Find the twisting mortient which can be transmitted 
by a hollow shait 16 inches in diameter with an 8 inch 
hole running through it, if the allowable stress 1s 12, 
000 pounds per square inch. 

7. Prove that the horse-.0wer which can be trans- 
mitter by a solid shaft of radius 7 when the allowable 
stress is q lbs. per square inch is given by the formula 

HP =cqan xr 
where N is the number of revolutions per minute and 
c is a constant. 

Determine the value of the constant and calculate 
the horse power which can be transmitted by a shaft 
4 inches in diameter when turning at the rate of 200 


en 
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revolutions per mintte, if the allowable stress is 12,000 
pounds per square inch. 

8. Show that the defection (2), the slope (4) and the 
bending moment (/) at any point of a beam can be 
expressed approximately by the relations 

a Tee Cs Sa M 
ax? ax Ef 
and explain what are the approximations made. 

From these relations show that the slope at the ends 
oi a beam of length / uniformly loaded with w Ibs. per | 
foof run and supported at both’ends is given by the “| 


opije 


expression — : 
P 24 El 


5 qwtt 
384 El 

9. Show that a beam with ends fixed horizontally 
and loaded by a central weight Wis subjected to a 


, 


bending moment of ‘ in numerical measure at the 


‘ 


and the deflection at the centre by 


the expression 


the centre and at the ends. 

W7’ 
64 EI 

10. If a plate of uniform thickness be subjected to 
unit stresses p, and p, <cting at right angles, prove 
that the stress on any plane whose normal is inclined 


Also show that the slope at 4 span is 


lea a 2 
at an angle ahas a normzl component of and 


2 
a component ,~ ‘a+ inclined at an angle 2a, 
? 


The principle unit stresses at a point of a strained 
solid are a tension of 4 tons per square inch and a 
compression of 1 ton per square inch. 
Find the resultant intensity of stress on a plane 
inclined at 60°, also find the position of the plane 
upon which the stress is wholly a shear and determine 
the magnitude of this shear. : any 
11. Obtain a formula for the simple equivalent twist- uae 
ing moment on a shaft when exposed to uniform twist- Ae 
ting and bending stress. 








a 
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Calculate the diameter of a shaft exposed to a twist- 
ing moment of 90,000 inch pounds znd a bending mo- 
ment of 120,000 inch pounds when tie allowable stress 
is 10,000 pounds per square inch. 

12. What is meant by a continuous girder. Prove 
that for a continuous girder of two spans loaded 
uniformly the centre prop carries five-eights of the 
total load. Make diagrams to scae of the shearing 
force and bending moments for a two span continuous 
girder when each span is 40 feet. 

13. Deduce a general expression for the Theorem 
of three moments. 

A continuous girder of three equal spans is uniform- 
ly loaded. By how much must the two intermediate 
supports be depressed to produce the same reactions 
at all the supports. 


HY DRAULICS. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 17TH :—MORNING, Q TO I. 
(Candidates may attempt all or any of the questions.) 


1. Deduce an expression for the time required to 
empty or fill a canal lock. 

The horizontal- section of a lock chamber has an 
area of 12,000 square feet and the difference of level 
between the surface of the water in the lock and the 
upper reach is 9 feet. Each leaf of the gate 1s ‘sup- 
olied with one sluice, which is completely submerged, 
and the water is levelled up in 4 minutes. Determine 
the proper area of the sluice opening, the coefficient 
of discharge being .625. 

2. Explain what is meant by “loss of energy in shock,” 
and deduce an expression for the Icss in the case of a 
small pipe discharging into a larger pipe across an 
abrupt change of section. 

A 2% in. pipe discharges into a 7 in. pipe, the quan- 
tity of flow being 1,925 cubic feet per hour. Find the 
loss in shock at the change of section. 

2. Water from a reservoir flows through a triangular 
notch. Determine the discharge per second. 


7 
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If the supply entering the reservoir ceases and if the 
horizontal sectional area of the reservoir is 26,400 sq. 
it., in what time will the depth of water in a 90° notch 
fall from 4 ft. to 1 ft., the coefficient of discharge being 
617, 

4. Write down an expression for the discharge over 
a weir and describe the modifications introduced by 
Francis. ‘ 

5. A stream, 100 ft. wide and 4 ft. deep, has a velocity 
of 4 ft. per second. Find the height of the weir which 
will increase the depth by 25 p.c. 

§. Give a short description of Darcy's experiments. 

6. Water flows steadily through a pipe of constant 
diameter. Deduce an expression for the loss of head 
im frictional resistance. 

A pipe, 5,000 ft. long, discharges 7,200 gallons per 
minute and the loss of head in friction is 80 ft. If. the 
coeficient of friction is .oo07, find the diameter. 

7. The water surface of a reservoir is 400 ft. above 
datum and is connected by a 4 in. pipe, 1,000 ft. long, 
with a turbine too ft. above datum. Determine the 
velocity of the water in the pipe at which the power 
obtained from the turbine would be a maximum and, 
if the efficiency of the turbine is 85 p.c., determine the 
power, f being .oo6. 

8. Three reservoirs at different levels are connected 
by a branched pipe. Given /,, 4,, 2., 7%, v,, ¥,, show 
how to determineQ,, O,, Q,, v,,°v.,, V,, and the height 
of the discharge above datum. 

9. Write down a general expression giving the 
Velocity of flow in an open channel in terms of the 
mean hydraulic depth and the slope, assuming the flow 
to be steady, and deduce the conditions (a) for. the 
maximum velocity of flow; (b) for the maximum dis- 
charge. 

A circular aqueduct, faced with brick, has a diameter 
of 9 ft. and a slope of 15 in 10,000. The water line 
subtends an angle of 240°.at the centre. ‘Taking 
b = .00006, determine the quantity of water conveyed 
in gallons per day. 

10. Describe a Borda turbine and show that the best 
speed of such turbine is given by the relation 

uv, costy= gH 
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A Borda turbine, of 5 ft. mean diameter and 4 ft. 
depth, works under a total head of 20 ft. The direc- 
tion of the jet before impact is inclined to 30° to the 
horizon and the angle of exit is 20°. The jet delivers 
3 cubic feet of water per second and V,—= 4. Find (@) 
the best speed of the turbine in revolutions per minute, 
(b) the inlet lip angle and the hydraulic efficiency. 
Also, if the actual efficiency of the turbine is 75 P.c., 
find its power. 

11. A series of curved vanes in the form of arcs of 
circles subtending an angle of-60° at the centre and 
following each other at short intervals, receive without 
shock at the edge a stream of water af £1.52 Sq. 
area. flowing at the rate of 32 it. per second, which 
drives the vanes with a velocity of 12 ft. per second in 
4 direction making an angle of 60° with the receiving 
edge. Find the pressure on a vane and the useful work 
done. Also find the direction and magnitude of the 
actual velocity of the water as it leaves the vane. 

12. Show how to determine the useful work done by 
a centrifugal turbine. 


B.Sc. EXAMINATION. 
HYDRAULICS, Il. 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL I5TH, 1903:—MORNING, 9 TO 12. 
(Candidates may answer eight guestions only.) 
1. Prove from first principles: that the useful work 
done by a jet of water impinging perpendicularly upon 


a flat vane moving in the same direction, is giver by 
the formula , 


Ww oud 
Ae UV 
Oo 
> 
where v , = velocity of the impinging Jet 
4 — velotity of the vane. 


Deduce an expression for the useful work when there 


_ ra 7 - 
me ats 7 
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are a series of vanes moving in the line of the jet’s 
motion. 
2, Point out the essential difference between reaction 


and impulse turbines and between downward flow and 


radial flow turbines. Show how to determine the 
actual path of a fluid particle between the inlet and 
outlet surfaces of a turbine. 


dd ls a 


P WO sy! : 
3. Deduce the expression —* ( opie Ei ‘3 - for 
WwW 


the useful work done by the water in passing between 
the inlet and outlet surfaces of a turbine. 

4. Deduce the expression wv, cosy for the best speed 
of a Borda turbine. 

A Borda turbine of 5 1-11 feet mean diameter, is 
found to work at the best advantage when making 120 
revolutions per minute. 

The outlet lip angle is 2 cosec “1.8 and the direction 
oi the inflowing water is inclined at 30° to the vertical. 

lf the hydraulic efficiency is .g, find the total head 
under which the turbine works, assuming u = V, 

5. In the preceding example, if the hydraulic resis- 
tances are to be taken into consideration and if 

I 
J, =f == —; find the total loss of head. 
9 

6. In a downward flow impulse turbine of 3,4 feet 
mean diameter, the lip angles are vertical at the inlet 
(@—= 90°) and inclined at 60° to the vertical at the eut- 
let. The turbine passes 11 cub. ft. of water per second, 

The direction of the water on entering the wheel 
makes an angle of 60° with the vertical and the total 
head over the outlet is 84 feet. Find the number of 
revolutions per minute, the efficiency and the useful 
w=0, 


/ 


work done, disregarding hydraulic resistances. v’ 

7. What are the fundamental considerations which 
govern the design of a water wheel? 

A breast wheel of 28 feet in diameter receives at a 
Point 60° from the lowest point of the wheel, which 
Makes 5 revolutions per minute. ‘The total available 
fall is tr feet and the direction of the impinging water 


ss 
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makes an angle of 30° with the wheel’s periphery. 
Find the mechanical effort and the best position of the 
sluice. 

8. In a centrifugal pump deduce the relation 


Rel | a gal 2 = 290 

Frain. Vi+av sale Coca i - 2V, 11, COs 

s\ w s d r 
9. A centrifugal pump, of 63 inches diameter, makes 
20 revolutions per minute and discharges 22 cubic 
eet of water per second. The radial velocity of flow 
Uv ‘let is 6 feet per second. The h ole at 
(v” - ) at outlet is 6 leet per second. 1e lip angle a 
4 


outlet is cot’? — and the velocities of flow in the volute 


and in the 24 inch discharge pipe are the same. Dis- 
regarding hydraulic resistances, find the actual liit and 
the efficiency. If the pump has six blades, each of Vs 
inch in thickness, find the outlet breadth of the wheel. 

10. Explain what advantages are gained by adding 
a whirlpool chamber to a centrifugal pump. 

If a 7 foot whirlpool chamber is added to the pump 
in the preceding example, determine the corresponding 
gain of head in this chamber and the actual gain of 
head in the volute. 

11. Prove that the difference of head H between the 
inlet and outlet surfaces of a turbine wheel can be ex- 
pressed in terms of velocities of the water and the 
wheel in the form 


ee. +2 2 2 
V-— \ ui — iw 
H 2 I " 2 
> oy —dT 
ay ~~ om 


Hence show, in the case of an inward flow turbine; 
with uniform radial flow that if the velocity vis radial 
and a is large, the expression reduces to 


ul, 


H 


aren 


12. In an outflow turbine of the impulse type the lip 
angles at inlet and outlet are equal. Assuming that 
u, —- V, show that the efficiency of the turbine 1s equal 


. te Ui 
iT 2 
ra 
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CIVIL ENGINEERING AND APPLIED MECHANICS. 
FOURTH YEAR. 
HYDRAULIC MACHINERY, 
Tuespay, ApriL 147TH, [903 :—-MorNING, 9 TO 12. 


Candidates may attempt seven questions only, 
Note.—(The answers to the questions should be, as far 
as possible, illustrated by good sketches, for which a pro- 
portion of the marks will be allowed.) 


I. Describe one form of accumulator for obtaining 
water under very high pressures. An intensifying 
accumulator is worked from a water-supply service giv- 
mg a pressure of 125 pounds per square ‘inch. The 
smaller diameter of the ram of such an accumulator is 
4 inches and the higher pressure is to be 5000. pounds 
per square inch. Calculate the larger diameter of the 
Fam neglecting the loss due to the cup leathers. What 
energy can be stored up in the machine if it has an 
effective stroke of 5. feet F 

2. Describe one form of rotary hydraulic engine 
worked from a high pressure main. and point out in 
what way it differs in construction and action from a 
steam engine of the ordinary reciprocating type. 

3. Describe one form of portable hydraulic riveter. 

raw a probable indicator diagram for the machine, 
and account for the peculiarities of form which ‘it pre- 
sents. Also briefly describe the’ special features of ad- 
Vantage which this mode of riveting possesses. 

4. Describe one form of impulse turbine of modern 
type and point out its special advantages over turbines 


of the pressure type. 


5. The speed of a turbine may be regulated by (a) 
throttling the head,-(b) varying the openings between 
the guide passages simultaneously, (c) closing some 
of the cuide passages, ) 

Give instances of each method of regulation and 
discuss their relative advantages and disadvantages. 
_6. An inward flow turbine of the. Thomson type is to 
Work under a nett. head of 30 feet and the supply of 
Water is 1,500 cubic feet per minute. Assuming the 


[SSA 
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radial velocity of the water through the wheel as 6 feet 
per second, calculate the dimensions of the wheel and 
the angles of the blades at inlet and outlet respectively. 

7. What essential difference is there between the gov- 
erning machanism for a steam engine and that for a 
turbine. 

Illustrate your answer by reference to the case of a 
turbine having an hydraulic form of governor. 

8. Describe two separate devices which have been 
used for equalizing the work done by the steam cylin- 
ders in a direct acting pumping engine. 

g. Describe the principal hydraulic features of a 
power station of modern type operating under a head 
of not more than forty feet. 

10. Describe the apparatus used on some locomotive 
engine tenders for picking up water while running. If 
the lift is 9 feet and the coefficient of hydraulic resist- 
ance is 0.6, calculate the speed at which the apparatus 
will begin to supply water to the tender. 

11. An hydraulic engine has three single acting 
cylinders, 6 inches in diameter and 8 inches stroke, it 
is supplied with water at a pressure of 700 pounds per 
square inch, and, neglecting the effect of the length 
of the connecting rod, the inertia of its reciprocating 
parts is such that at the beginning of the stroke, the 
effective working pressure is reduced to 450 pounds, 
while at the position of mid-travel of tne prsron the 
effect of fluid friction is to cause a loss of 500 pounds 
per square inch. Draw the indicator diagram and find 
the mean effective pressure» Also find the horse power 
exerted when the engine makes 75 revolutions pef 
minute. 


FOURTH YEAR. 
HYDRAULIC LABORATORY. 
DECEMBER, 1903. 


Candidates are to attempt five questions only. A 
proportion of marks will be awarded for good sketches. 
t. Describe by aid of sketches the arrangements used 
for determining the coefficient of discharge of a rect- 
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‘angular notch or weir and obtain a formula for the 


discharge. Deduce the value of the coefficient of dis- 
charge from the following data obtained from a sharp 
edged rectangular weir one foot in breath. 


Mean head at hook gauges == 1.653 inches. 
Total discharge = 675.4 gallons. 
mn ; 4 5. ¥ | 

Yotal time of discharge = 629 seconds. 


2. Describe the arrangements used in the laboratory 
for testing the performance of a Pelton wheel. In a 
test of the large Pelton wheel in the laboratory under 
a head of 230 feet the total number of revolutions was 
3041 in 8 minutes 26 seconds and the discharge was 
668 gallons. The mean load on the brake was 54.3 
pounds, the brake wheel was 18 inches in diameter and 
the rope forming the brake was % inches in diameter. 

Calculate the horse-power supplied, the horse-power 
given out on the rim of the brake wheel and the effi- 
ciency. | 

3. Describe the construction and action of a Venturi- 
meter, and obtain a formula for the flow through it per 
second. Ina test of the Venturimeter in the laboratory 
the following data were obtained :— 


PRESSURES, 


Upstream Centre vaeuum 
gauge gauge in 
Time— Minutes, tn inches 
pounds, of mercury. 
1 I 20 21.2 
3 20.5 21.3 
5 20.5 21.9 
7 19.5 20.8 
é 21.0 224-0 
Total time of run 9 minutes 14 seconds. 
Total discharge 204.4 gallons. 


Diameter of meter at inflow 1.63 inches. 

‘i “at throat .380 inches. 

Calculate the coefficient of the meter. 

4. State the laws of friction for liquids against solid 
surfaces and deduce an expression for the coefficient 
of friction for a liquid flowing through a pipe in terms 
of the dimensions of the pipe and the velocity. In an 
experimental pipe in the laboratory, 72 inches in length 
and 38 inches in diameter, the mean heads at the up- 
stream and down-stream gauges were 9.97 and 2.59 
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inches of mercury respectively, and the discharge ob- 
tained during a period of 305.6 seconds was 3904.2 
cubic inches of water. Assuming that the friction 
varies as the n power of the velocity m being equal to 
1.73. Calculate the coefficient of friction, 

5. Describe the arrangements in the laboratory for 
testing the efficiency of hydraulic rams. 

In a test of the Rife hydraulic ram in the laboratory 
the tollowing data were obtained :— 


Llead of water on ram 6.0 feet. 
Total height to which discharge 
water was raised 23.9 ‘feet; 
Total quantity of water supplied = 13.8 cubic feet 
“discharge —= 141 pounds. 
, time of run == 10 minutes, 


Calculate the horse-power supplied, the horse-power 
given out and the efficiency. 

6. Describe the apparatus in the laboratory used for 
impact experiments on vanes and like surfaces. 

In an experiment upon a rough hemispherical vane 
the following data were obtained :—- 


Orifice— 
Liameter ¥2 inch. 

Coefficient of discharge seat > I 

Coefficient of velocity =e) J55 

Head over orifice == 20 4Cer: 
Vane— 

Horizontal distance from orifice =. 36 4c: 

Vertical distance below orifice coils 3 i 
Balance— 

Horizontal arm == 24 inches. 

Vertical arm = 36 inches. 

Balance weight in pan = 4 pounds 6 ounces, 


From these figures calculate the efficiency of the vane 
as compared with the theoretical type. 

7. Describe the arrangement of the gear used for 
testing the Gilkes radial out-flow turbine used in the 
laboratory. Find the horse-power supplied, the horse- 
power developed at the brake wheel and the efficiency 
of the turbine from the figures obtained below in an 
experimental run. 
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Mean pressure head on. whee! 39.3 pounds, 
Total revolutions 2130. 

~ discharge 745 gallons. 

time of run 315 seconds, 

Mean load on the brake 30.7 pounds, 
Diameter of brake wheel 18.1 inches. 
Diameter of rope on brake wheel 0.5 z 


Height of pressure gauge above inflow 29 





B.5c. EXAMINATION. 
THEORY OF STRUCTURES. 
TuEspay, Aprit 77H, [903 :—MORNING, 9 TO 12.30, 
PART I. 


I. A roof over the stage ot a theatre is of the form 
shown by Fig. 1, and in addition to the usual weights 
of the roof covering on the top chord, there is an ad- 
ditional load on the bottom chord due to the weight 
ol the scenery, etc. The loads are represented by con- 
centrated weights at the joints in the diagram. Deter- 
mine the stresses in all the members, 

2. A pin-connected bridge has stringers spaced 8’ 0” 
apart. Design the flooring for this bridge for a maxi- 
mum axle concentration of 54,000 pounds, which is 
assumed to be distributed over three ties. The safe- 
working stress for the ties may be taken as 1,800 pounds 
per square inch. 

3. A pin-connected 4 truss, of the dimensions shown 
by Fig. 2, is to be designed for Cooper’s standard load- 
ing E45. Determine the live load stresses and the im- 
Pact stresses on all the members of the frame. 

4. A masonry arch is subjected to the system of 
loading shown by Fig. 3.. Determine the least uniform 
thickness of the arch ring, so that a line of resistance 


Shall be in the centre half. 


_ 5. A stringer for a single line railway bridge is 30 
leet long and is to be designed for a live load of 4,000 
Pounds per foot run of stringer. The estimated weight 
ot the stringer is 2,500 pounds. Determine the prin- 
cipal dimensions of the stringer and design as much 
of it as you are able in the time allowed. 
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6. Design the bearing plates for the lower end of the 
inclined post of a truss, shown in Fig. 4, when the total 
compression load is 650,000 pounds and the pin is 6% 
inches in diameter. 


Part I].—2 To 5.30 P.M. 


7. A truss of 210 foot span, Fig. 5, is subjected to a 
moving wind load which is equivalent to 500 pounds 
per foot run of the bottom chord. Determine the 
stresses in the main lower chords and in the lateral 
bracing. 

8. In the previous question, if the stringers are 8’ 0 
feet part, design the wind bracing in the end panel, and 
show the connections to the main members and to the 
stringers. 

9. The truss shown by Fig. 5 is subjected to a live 
load of 5,500 pounds per foot run. Determine which of 
the members are subject to reversion and the variation 
of the stress. 


‘/ 


is composed of masonry weighing 120 Ibs. per cubic 
foot. Determine the line of resistance of the dam (1) 
when subjected to its owri weight, (2) when water is up 
to the level of the top of the dam. 
ir. A cantilever truss, Fig. 7, is subjected to a live 
load of 3,600 pounds per foot run. Determine the 
stresses in all the web members and calculate the im- 
pact allowance for each member using the formula 
30000 
lnnpact: percentage —-———-— 


L+ 300 


io. A masonry dam, of the section shown by Fig. 6, 
\ 


where L is the length of the bridge loaded to give the 


maximum stress for the members in question. 

13.@\ three-hinged truss, Fig. 8, has a load of 4 tons 
at each panel point. Determine the stresses in every 
member. 

If a load of 4 tons is concentrated at each of the 
points A and B, find the stresses developed in the mem- 
bers x; also find the position of the load on each side 
of the central hinge, which will produce no stress in 
the members marked y. \ 
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B.Sc. EXAMINATION. 
THEORY OF STRUCTURES. 

Monpay, APRIL 13TH, 1903:—MOoORNING, 9 TO 12. 
(NotE.—At least three examples must be selected from each 
section.) 

Section [, 


1. Prove that in the case of a beam loaded trans- 
versely, the bending moment (1), the shear (S) and the 
load W at every place, are connected by the relations 

aM. aS 
| 7 ie ax 
and illustrate your answer by reference to the case of 
a beam supported at each end and loaded uniformly. 

2. Show that the distribution of shearing stress over 
the cross section of a beam is expressed by the equa- 
‘tion 


@ 


y! 


ss . 
ga fret 


oO y 


and deduce the ratio of the maximum shear stress to 


the mean shear stress for a beam of rectangular sec- 


tion. 
3. Show that if the plane of bending of a beam 1s 


inclined at 4 to the principal axis, the neutral axis 1s 
inclined at an angle @ given by the equation 





tan ? = a tan 4. 


“"y 


and the moment of resistance M is given by the ex- 
pression 
( Y cos 4 X sin 9 


M = pi I = aD 1 — 
( I 2 


‘where X and VY are co-ordinates of-the extreme point. 
? | 25 | 
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Calculate the value of ¢@ and M for the case of a rect- 
angular pine beam, 12 inches deep and 6 inches wide, 
when the plane of bending is inclined at 30° and the 
allowable stress is g00 pounds per square inch. 

4. Prove that ‘a long thin pillar with free ends will 
collapse when the load W reaches the value 


al ET, 
 & 


and show what effect fixing the ends will have on the 
load causing collapse. 

Point out the application of the formulae in deter- 
mining the value of the constant in the Rankine Gordon 
formula for the strength of columns. 

5. Write down the general equations connecting 
stress and strain for an elastic body, and determine the 
particular relations between them in the case of a thick 
cylinder with ends free. Also show that «the» dtoop 
stress py in a thick cyunder is connected to: the radial 


‘xat a radius r by the relation 


py 


Vv adr 


6. Show that the rigidity modtlus (C) and the mo- 
dulus of cubical compressibility (D), are related to 
Young’s modulus £ by the formulae 

I o 


Ss net Fy 
Pag 5 
b= E - fy 


x (o>-2) 
where o is Poisson’s ratio. 
Hence show that o can be expressed in terms of C 


and D in the form 


2(C + 3) 
o neh re LAS awe 
FPP -— 2 3E 


7. Prove the theorem of three moments for the case 
where the loads on each span ‘are uniform over the 


span. 
Apply your results to determine the reactions at all 
the supports and the bending moment over the central 
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support for a continuous girder of 2 spans; each otf 50 
feet length, and one of which is loaded with 2 tons per 
foot run and the other with I ton per foot run. 


Section LI. 


8. The cables for a suspension bridge of 210 feet 
clear span are suspended from piers which are 25 feet 
and 4 feet respectively above the lowest point of the 
cables. 

The top of the lowest pier is anchored by a back- 
stay applied at 60° to the vertical while the higher pier 
is anchored by a backstay inclined at 45° to the ver- 
tical. Determine (a) the length of the cable between 
the piers, (b) the horizontal pull on the cable, (c) the 
tensions in the cable at the tops of the piers when the 
load on each cable is half a ton per linear foot of span. 

9. For an arched rib of uniform section and hinged 
at both ends deduce the conditions 

(DE .ikF.-ds) O 

10. A flat arched rib with free ends in the form of a 
parabola of 80 feet span and 20 feet rise carries a load 
of 10 tons at 20 feet from the support measured 
horizontally. Find the horizontal thrust, also find the 
axial thrust just: above’ and below the point at which 
the weight is concentrated, also find the maximum 
bending moment to which the ‘ib is subjected. 

11. Show how the results will be affected in the ex- 
ample of the preceding question when both ends are 
fixed, 

12. Explain the advantages of the auxiliary truss of 

a suspension bridge. 
_ The platform of a suspension bridge of 300 feet span 
is suspended by vertical rods spaced to feet apart and 
the platform is also provided with an auxiliary truss. 
Determine the puil on a suspender when one half the 
bridge carries a line load of half a ton per foot run. 
Also find the maximum bending moment and maximum 
shear to which the auxiliary truss is subjected. 

13. Show that the bending moment at any point of 
aialaay bi a te akg jee of the horizontal 
ae coe Stn: chien: i Ak ote 

: arch at the. point in question. 
'4. State the theorv of the transformed catenary 


3&5 


— ae il a 
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DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY 


FIRST YEAR. 


DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY—PROJECTIONS. 


to 


MONDAY, APRIL OTH, 1903 :—MORNING, 9 TO I 


[. A triangle ABC, AB 2%", BC 2”, AC 3%” has 
A %"-above H.P. and 114” tm front Of VLE 
Bon the\H:P. and 4” in front or Vie, 

anaet t ya above TH. r. 

Show plan and elevation of the triangle, and the 
H.T. and V.T. of the plane of the figure. 

2. A rectangle 242’ * 1%’ has its long edges parallel 
to the V.P. and at 45° to the H.P. The nearest long 
edge to the V.P. is %” in front. of ,V.P. The short 
edges of the figure are at 25° to the V.P. Show plan 
and elevation of the figure. 

3. A right-circular cone 2’ base rests on the FP. 
and has its apex in the V.P. while its axis, 3” long, is 
at 65° to the H.P. and is in a plane perpendicular to 
the planes of projection. Show the plan and elevation 
of the solid. 

4. A square right pyramid, edge of base 1/2”, axis 
2'2”’ has one diagonal of its base horizontal and the 
other at. 40° to the H.P. and-20° to the V.P. Show 
plan and elevation of the solid. 

5. A right circular cylinder has its axis 3%” long 
parallel to both planes of projection and 2” from each 
ef them. Diam. of end 14”. <A right prism with end 
anvequilateral triangle, 1%4” side, stands vertically on’ 
H.P. and is 3%” high. The rectangular face nearest 
the V.P. is at 25° to the V.P. and the axis of the prism 
is 1%” from the V.P. Show the development of the 
surfaces of both solids marking the lines of intersec- 


tien 


6. A right rectancular prism 2” KK 1%” X 1” has 
‘tc lone edges at 40° to the V.P. and one of them in the 
HP. and a diaconal of the end is horizontal. Show 
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ww 


87 
the plan and elevation of this solid and the true form 
of section by a plane perpendicular to the H.P. and 
at 30° to the axis of the solid and cutting it in a point 
I” from the end of the solid. 

7. An equilateral triangle 1%” edge with one edge at 
45 to XY is the plan of a triangle ABC. ‘The heights 
oA, B,C, above the H.P. are: 2”, 4” and %” re- 


5 


spectively. Find the true form by rabatment. 


SECOND YEAR. 
DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. 


MonpDAy, APRIL OTH, 1903:—MOoORNING, 9 TO 12 


I. A sphere of 2%’ diam. rests on the H.P. and is 
cut by a plane whose ’T and HT make angles of 60° 
and 45° respectively with the XY, and its HT is one 
inch from the plan of the centre of the sphere. Draw 
the plan and elevation of the section. 

2. Draw a plan and elevation of a regular tetrahe- 
dron of 2” edge when three angular points are 1”, 
1%” and 24” respectively above the H.P. 

3. A sphere 1% in. diam. has its centre I in. from 
both planes of projection. A straight line whose plan 
is % in. from the plan of the centre of the sphere and 
inclined to the XY at 30° has its elevation inclined to 
the XY at 60°. Show the traces of the planes con- 
taining the given line and touching the given sphere. 

4. The height of a regular hexagonal pyramid is 3” 
and the edge of its base 1”. Find its plan when the 
base is contained in a plane inclined at 45° to the H.P. 
and 60° to the. V.P. and one triangular face makes an 
angle of 75° with the H.P. 

5. A cylinder has for its /T a circle 1% in. diam. 
Whose centre is 1 in. above XY. Immediately opposite 
this circle a second circle, on the H.P.. having a diam. 
1% in. and centre 14 in. from XY, is the H.T. of a 
second cylinder. 

The elevation of a generator of the first cylinder has 
an inclination of 30° to XY and the plan of the same 
generator is at 45° to XY. 








ple 
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The élevation of a generator of the second cylinder 
is at 60° to XY and its plan is at 15° to AJ. Show 
the plan and elévation of the lines of intersection of 
their surfaces. 

6. A square prism faces 2” wide by 3” high 1s sur- 
mounted by a right cylinder 3” diam. and 2” high, 
The axes of the solids are vertical and coincide in plan. 
The faces of the prism are at 45° to the V.P. Fin 
the shadows cast on the prism and on the H.P., and 
the V.P. by the solids when the rays are directed to- 
wards the V.P. and their plans and elevations are at 
60° to the XY. The centre of the base of the prism 
is. 2”. frome XE: 

>. When the inclinations of two of the axes of an 
axometric projection are at 30° and 45° respectively, 
find the inclination of the 3rd axis and project a cube 
of 3” edge having these inclinations for its edges. 


THIRD YEAR—(Civil Engineering Course). 
DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. 
Tugspay, APRIL I4TH, 1903 :—MORNING, 9 TO 12.30. 


t. Plot the following notes on a Mercator’s projec- 
tion, taking the equatorial radius as 3962.8 miles and 
using a scale of 500 miles to the inch. The latitude 
is south and the longitude east. 


35. [17 30° 15 135° 30°. 39. 146° 30° 
a2 29 iG; 20',—, Tee" 38° T41° 
32° 30" 115° 45’ 17 45" 141 33° 30° 137 ae 
27 Lis 86° | ao Bor Teer OC” aes 130° 
PA ghie SRPMS Se Re 5 ERS 62 Ip f4Gr 30°. 7! 33° 33" 
20° 120° 4 aie 6 ales 0-4 31. 30° Lagi 
14° 127, 28° iy. AO tae. 125° 
oa 129° O07 a0) . 1E2S 90 CSA | 123° 30° 
bee ae PRIS 30397" Bo" 1407 38° Bae 120° 


a2" 3 Eas: aa] 
2. Draw a perspective projection from the accom- 


panying plan. Place the centre line of the object at 


30° to the picture plane. Choose the positions of eye 


and picture plane so as to show the object to the best 
advantage. 


ey 
“Saal 
- in 
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5. The sun (decl. N. 10°) was observed in latitude 
45° N. when his hour angle was 3’. Determine his 
altitude and azimuth graphically. 
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SECOND YEAR. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 
PHYSICAL LABORATORY. 
Fripay, APRIL 17TH, 1903:—MORNING, 9 TO 12. 


1. A bar magnet is placed in the meridian with its 
South pole pointing North. The neutral points are 
found to be 31.5 cms. from the centre of the magnet. 
The magnet is 16 cms. long. Find its magnetic mo- 
ment taking H as .I50. 

2. How does the compass-box variometer measure 


the variation in the horizontal component? 

2. sy would you determine the moment of a mag- 
net bv (a) the torsion balance, (b) the deflection method 
using a eaueone and scale, 

4. The deflection on a differential galvanometer is 
10 divisions to the right for a resistance of 125 ohms 
and 17 to the left for a resistance of 124 ohms, Find 
the sensitiveness of the galvanometer, and the value of 
the unknown resistance. How would you test the ratio 
coils. 

State Joule’s law, and describe the continuous-flow 
ae of measuring Joule’s ec juivalent. 

Ten volts through a Megohm gave a deflection 
on a galvanometer of 200 scale divisions. One hun- 
dred volts through the insulation of cotton covered 
twin wire gave 16 divisions. The resistance of the 
galvanometer was found to be 5000 ohms. Find the 
coach resistance. 

Describe the Carey-Foster method of comparing 
re evant es, 

8. A 10 wire potentiometer 1s connected with a 2 
volt storage cell. If each wire is I meter long where 
would a Clark cell balance. Show a diagram of con- 
nections. (Clark cell = 1.433 volts.) 


5 
met 


oy 
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Show what effect on the balance point the following 
changes would produce; a Megohm put in series with 
the galvanometer and Clark cell, a diminution of cur- 
rent from the storage cell, and a drop in temperature 
of the Clark cell. 

9. A resistance coil is measured at 20° and found 
to be 1.023 ohms. Calculate the shunt necessary to 
bring it to 1 ohm even at 16 taking the temperature 
coefficient of the wire as .oo025. 


THIRD YEAR. 
ELECTRICAL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEER- 
ING, 
CONTINUOUS CURRENT MACHINERY. 
WEDNEsDAY, APRIL 8TH, 1903 :—MornINc. Q TO 12. 


1. The data and dimensions of the magnetic circuit 
of a continuous current dynamo are given (Fig. 1), 

How many ampere turns- per pole are required to 
produce a flux of 11 megalines through the air gap. 
Coefficient of leakage 1.15. ) 

Pie.’ x. 

2. A 15 kilowatt, 4 pole, 250 volt dynamo with series 
wound armature has 640 conductors in 40 slots. A 
lead of 9 degrees is given to the brushes at full load 
output. 

How many demagnetizing turns are thereby pro- 
duced per pair of poles? 

3- Discuss fully the losses occurring in continuous 
current machines and what is usually done to control 
such losses? | 


4. A 12.5 kilowatt, 125 volt, 1200 r.p.m. generator 
has an armature resistance of O15 ohms at 60 degrees 
Fah. Resistance of brush contact .005 ohms at same 
temperature. ‘The bearing friction and windage loss 
at rated speed is 250 watts. Armature iron loss 135 
Watts, Field loss 225 watts. Calculate the efficiency 
at 25: 50, 75 and Ioo per cent. full load at 60 degrees 

a 
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lf after an 8 hours’ run full load the temperature rise 
in armature and field is 55 degrees Fah. Correct the 
full load efficiency. 

Find an expression for the true density of magnetic 
fu in the teeth of a slotted armature, if the total flux 
in the air gap is known, also dimensions of: tooth, slot, 
and air spaces given. 

Discuss fully method used for predetermining the 
pressure drop under load in designing continuous cur- 
rent dynamos? 

7. A motor is tested with a rope brake on a 2 feet 
diameter wheel. When running at I100 r.p.m., the 
scale reading was 50 lbs., with 1 lb. hanging free on 
the ether side of the rope. The motor input is 100 
amperes. at 110 volts. What is the efficiency? 

8. State hew you would test a continuous current 
generator for capacity, efficiency and regulation: 

How would you separate eddy and hysteresis lo: 
in the armature? : 

9. Draw an end view and development for a 4 pole 
drum armature with parallel grouping of circuits, there 
being 48 conductors and 34 commutator bars? 


THIRD YEAR ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 
EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS. 
ELECTRICAL MEASUREMENTS. 
Monpay, APRIL 13TH, 1903 :—-AFTERNOON, 2 TO 5. 


t. Describe a form of potentiometer suitable tor 
comparing small electromotive forces. 

Describe in detail, the experimental arrangements 
required to calibrate accurately a Weston millivolt- 
meter of range 50 millivolts and internal resistance I 
Or 

_ Explain how to obtain the figure of merit of a high 
desistanae astatic galvanometer. How is the sensibility 
varied by the control magnet? What relations exist 
between the sensibility of the galvanometer and the 
period of swing of the needle? 


wil 
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3. Give. the simple theory and arrangement of Lord 
Rayleigh’s current balance in his determination of the 
electrochemical equivalent of silver. 
4. How could you construct and test standard re- : 
sistances of 1 ohm and .oor ohm respectively ? 
5. Show how to determine the constant of a ballistic 
galvanometer : 
(a) By induced currents: 
(0) By discharge of a condenser. 
6. Given a plate of transformer iron. explain clearly 
how you would proceed to test its magnetic qualities. 
7. Explain clearly why the area of the hysteresis loop 
— / * = os , : *: 
Miron 1s a measure of the energy dissipated per cycle 
per c.c. 
Calculate the horse power wasted in hysteresis in 
passing I ton of iron through 60 cycles per second, 
Given the hysteresis loss per cycle [5000 ergs and 
the specific gravity of iron is 8. 
8. Describe the-action of a lead accumulator during 
charge and discharge. How would you conduct a test 
on the capacity and efficiency of a storage battery of 
50 cells? 
9. State what you know of dielectric absorption in 
condensers. How is it determined? 
Explain how to compare the capacity of two con- 
densers by the method of mixtures. 
THIRD YEAR. 
ELECTRO-MAGNETISM. 
DECEMBER, 10603. 
I. A bar magnet has north and south poles (assumed 
at ends). of strength + 160 and — 160. Cross-section 
of bar % square centimeters, leagth of bar 20 centi- 
meters. 
, : : - on - 
A.—What is the magnetic moment of the bar? Ri 
= : { 
B.—The magnetic induction B. BL AvE 


C.—What is the magnetic potential at a point P., 








i, 2 
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ro centimeters from the north pole and 20 centimeters 
from the south? 

D.—What is the direction and intensity of the - 
magnetic force at Pir 


E.—Draw a line of force trom the north pole to 


south pole through P. 

2 A coil of wire of 120 turns (ends of coil open) is 
revolving at 1,200 R.P.M. ina uniform field of mag- 
gnetic intensity 8,000. Area of coil 240 sq. centimeters. 
A.—What is. the, average E.M.F. induced in the 


? 


coil: 
B.—What is the maximum E.M.F. induced? 
C—If an electrostatic voltmeter is connected to 
the ends of the coil, what will it read? 

3. An anchor ring coil of mean radius, 5 centimeters, 
consisting of 10 turns, carries a current of 2 amperes. 
What is the force acting on a unit pole placed on the 
axis of the coil at a distance of 10 centimeters from the 
centre of the coil? 

4. A current is sent through a long solenoid (with- 
out iron), of known dimensions. A small secondary 
coil is wound on the centre of the solenoid, and the 
current induced in it by making or breaking the primary 
current is measured by a ballistic galvanometer. 

Show why the throw of the calvanometer, within 
certain limits, is proportional to the induction thread- 
ing the solenoid. 

5. A horseshoe magnet of dimensions shown in fig 
I., is requred to lift a maximum weight of 6oe pounds. 
The number of turns on the exciting coils == 800. 

Find current required. B. and H. curves given. 

6. Two parallel copper conductors in-air, %4 inch dia- 
meter, 1,000 feet long, interaxial distance 12 inches, 
carry a current of 10 amperes. 

What is the total flux set up between these wires? 

7. A straight conductor carries a current of 20 am- 
peres, with what force, and in what direction will it 
move a unit positive pole at a distance of 12 centimeters 

from the conductor ? 


—_—— ~~ —o ~ 
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g, inside diameter 15 centi- 
meters, outside diameter IQ centimeters, is uniformly 
wound with 300 turns of wire. What is the magnetizing 
force in the core per unit current? Ifa wrought iron 
core of permeability 1,200, be substituted; what will be 


~ 


the total flux set up by a current of 10 amperes: 


8..A wooden anchor rine 


FOURTH YEAR. 


“ALTERNATING ‘CURRENTS AND ALTERNAT- 


ING CURRENT MACHINERY. 
WEDNESDAY, AprIL 8TH, 1903 :—MorNIna, 9 TOT; 
1. The field spools of a 20 pole alternator are series 

connected and contain 616. turns each. ‘The resistance 
per spool is 1.66 ohms and 6.95 amperes produce 6.4 
mega lines per pole. Required the total inductance 
of field. 

Applying a d.c.e.m.f. of 230 volts, required the 
time for the current to reach one half of its final value. 
When current has reached its final value, what energy 
in Watt seconds is stored in the field? 

2. Given a'parallel pair of No. 2 b. and s. copper con- 
ductors, insulated with vulcanized rubber of specific in- 
ductive capacity 2.9, 5 32” thick, immersed in water. 
Each cable is ten miles long and cables are distant apart 
300 feet. 

Required the coefficient of self induction per mile, 
the magnetic reactance volts per ampere, at_a frequency 
Of 350 p.pis.: the capacity of cable-in m.f.. per mile: 
the charging current per cable, far end insulated: when 
1000 volts at a frequency of 350 periods is applied be- 
tween core and water. 

With 25 amperes at 350 p.p.s. flowing in each cable, 
required the e.m.f. induced in a coil of wire of mean 
area 6 sq. ft. and containing 500 turns, placed midway 
between cables, the plane of coil coinciding with plane 
of cables? 

3. Given the circuit shown in Fig. 1. 

An e.m.f. E = 1000 at 60 cycles is applied, 
Required I, I,, I,, I,, I,, E,, & E,; the phase relations of 
I, K,, E,, to E, the phase relations of 1, &I, to E,, and 
eels to be. . 
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4. Given an a c. generator, armature resistance 
o = 0.1 ohms, synchronous reactance ¥, = 5 ohms. 


li the terminal e. m. f. 1s to be- koe volts when the out- 
put 1s 100 amperes energy current, and p.f. 80 p.c. 
what is the nominal induced e. m. f.? 

Using the same machine as a synchronous motor 
and applying 1000 volts to armature, what will armature 
current be, when motor is developing 90 k. w. and the 
field so excited that the motor counter e. m.f. 1S 1500 
voits? 

5. Assuming the constants of a transformer, show 
to what extent the primary e.m.f. must be raised to 
maintain constant secondary e.m.f. as a given load of 
known p.f. is put on the secondary. 

Discuss e.m.f. and current relations in a 0 phase 
synchronous converter? 

6. What tests would you submit the following pieces 
of apparatus to, in order to form an intelligent opinion 
as to the proper limits of their use? A soft iron am- 
meter: an integrating wattmeter,; a polyphase a.c. gen- 
erator; a polyphase induction motor, a synchronous 
converter. Describe methods of making tests? 
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FOURTH YEAR. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING AND POWER DISTRI- 
BUTION. 
DECEMBER, 1903. 


I. An arc light dynamo supplies a current of 9.8 
amperes through 6 miles of wire, to a series of 95 arcs, 
each adjusted to 45 volts. Ascetftain the size ot con- 
ductors, the line eimciency to be 96 p.c. 
If the resistance of the dynamo is 20 ohims, what is 
the total voltage generated by the machine? 
2. A lighting circuit consists of 20 groups of lamps 
in multiple; three wire distribution, the groups are 300 
feet apart and each group of lamps takes 6 amperes. 
Size ot mains No. O. B. & S. Feeders trom the station 
are connected half-way in the circuit. If the station 
maintains a potential Of 220 at the feeding point, What 
will be the voltage at each group of lamps? If power 
at the generating station costs $20 per kilowatt per 
annum and copper is worth 20 cents a pound, deter- 
mine the economical section of the feeders? 
Distance from station to feeding point 2,000 feet. 
3. A pair of No. O. B. & S. mains, 1,000 feet long, is 
fed at both ends by a pair of feeders No. 00 B. & S., re- 
spectively 1,800 and 1,200 feet long. The load dis- 
tribution is given in Fig. 1. 
Ascertain the current. in each feeder, difference of 
potential at feeder points and loss in feeders. Voltage 
at generating station 125 volts. 
4. Show how to ascertain by a graphical method, the 
proper station. site to make the weight of conductors 
a minimum, the ioad distribution of the territory to be 
served having been ascertained. 
5. With a given maximum voltage between lines, 
What is the relative copper economy of single phase, 
2 phase with common return and 3 phase transmission 
lines ? 
6. Discuss the use of a Storage battery in connection fy 
With a plant whose load curve is given in Fig. 2. mee 
Ow is the proper size of the battery determined ? Bitte 
Show switchboard connections for booster charging. ohh 
7. Discuss fully the different systems in use for trans- a iaae 
forming A. C. constant potential to A. C. constant cur- it 
Tent for series distribution. 
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FOURTH YEAR. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERIN G, 
ELECTRIC TRACTION. 
Monpay, APRIL OTH, 1903 :—MORNING, 9 TO 12. 
1. An electric road, single track, 5 miles long, is 
No. o trolley wire and a main No. 00 


equipped wit 
lel to it and connected to the trolley every 


running paral 
half mile. 
Feeders 3 miles length and of section equivalent to 
1,000,000 ¢.m., are connected half way in the line. 
distances as shown in Fig. 
t of 40 amperes per Caf, 
return negligible. What 


Assuming six cars at equal 
1, and taking average curren 
assuming resistance of track 
is the voltage at cars I and 0: 

Station voltage 550. 

No. 0 wire = 133,000 c.m. sectional area. 

No. 00 wire —= 167,000 c.m.. sectional area. 
iG. (Attached.) 
>». In Problem I. assuming the track resistance to be 
032 ohms per mile and a station return feeder of 1,000, 
000 -c.m. connected at feeder point. 

(a) What is the voltage at cars F and.62 
(by What is the average loss in K. W. in overhead 

and return? 
2, An‘ electric road 7,000 feet long, double track, 
125,000 c.m. trolley wire has two feeders, one of 750, 
000 c.m. sectional area and 2,000 feet long, the other 
1,000,000 ¢.m. 3,500 feet long. : 

Fifteen cars equally distant are on the road with an 
average current per car of 40 amperes. Assuming the 
track resistance negligible. Find the maximum volt- 
age drop. Station voltage 550. Cars are situated as 
per Fig. 2. (Attached.) 

4. 500 Kilowatts average power are to be transmitted 
a distance of six miles to feed an Electric Railway Sys- 
tem at 600 volts. Hh! 

‘Line efficiency 90 per cent. 

If power at the generating station costs: $18.00 per 
K. W. per annum and copper erected 25 cents per Ib. 


~ 
a 
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(interest and depreciation 10 per cent). f 


What will be the cost of the energy delivered? 

5. A car weighing 10 tons is drawn by 4 gearless 
motors at 10 miles an hour up a grade of 0.8 per cent. 
The resistance to traction taken at 12 Ibs. per ton, dia- 
meter of wheels 27 inches. What torque must be ex- 
erted by each motor, and what is the work done? 

If the coefficient of rail friction be taken at .2 of the 
pressure of the wheels upon the rails. 

What is the maximum erade that can be ascended ? 

6. An electric car of weight 8 tons is driven by two 
motors, the maximum torque that can be exerted by 
each motor is 2,800 lbs. at r inch radius. Wheels are 
33 inches diameter and ratio of gear to pinion 4.78. 
If friction and other retarding forces are taken at 12 
Ibs. per ton, and allowing a mechanical efficiency of 
85 per cent. ; 

Find the maximum acceleration that can be given 
to the car? 

7. Electric Power has to be transmitted a given dis- 
tance from the generating station to Operate a number 
of cars. The average power per car being known. 

Discuss fully the conditions of economy that will 
govern the establishment of: 

*. (a) An all copper transmission : 
(b) Boosters in the generating station: 
(c) Substation with rotary converters: 
(d) Batteries in substation. 

8. A car must cover a certain distance from start to 
stop in a given time. The resistance to traction being 
assumed and also the braking effect, 

Show how the ratio of tractive force to weight of 
car can be ascertained also the maximum speed re- 
quired, and time from start at which the brakes should 
be applied ? 


26 































ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


FIRST YEAR. 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 
TUESDAY, “APRIL 14TH, 1903 -—-_MoRNING, 9 TO II. 


t, Explain the main principles of paragraph and 
sentence construction. 

2. Draw up outline plans for essays on the following 
subjects :—(a) Bridges;.(b) The Lachine Canal; (c) The 
Fast Atlantic Service. 

2. State clearly the difference in usage between will 
and shall, he and lay. 

4. Write six sentences illustrating the correct use 
of the colon, semi-colon, and comma. 

s. Correct the mistakes in the following sentences :— 

(a) Either of we three could fill the place. 

(b) Every one of the inhabitants feel that it is 4 
slur upon them personally. 

(c) He would neither give it to you or I. 

(d) He went a different way than I did. 

(ec) It is an interesting book, and which holds the 
attention to the very end. 

(f) There is.no sense in ne going. 

(g) I did not intend to have missed him, but being 
late for my appointment, it could’not be helped. 

(h) The spring flowers look beautifully, and smell 
sweetly. 

(i) The president, whom, they said, was expected 
to have been present, was out of town at the time. 
(j) Will I be expected to write like him? 








THIRD YEAR 


GEOLOGY. 


THurspay, APRIL 9TH, 1903:—MORNING, 9 TO I2 


AND” 2 PiM. 


1. What do you understand by the term Metamorph- 
ism? State what you know concerning its causes and 
results. 

2, State what you know concerning the distribution 
of Volcanoes upon the present surface of the sarth. 
Describe the recent volcanic eruptions in Martinique 
and compare them with the eruption of Vesuvius in 
the year 79 A.D. 

3. Show how the geological structure of a. eountry 
influences its topography. Give examples. 

4, Outline the conditions which are necessary for 
the accumulation of beds of coal in the earth's crust. 
Where are these conditions now most nearly repro- 
duced in eastern North America? Describe two typi- 
cal coal plants of the Carboniferous. 

5. The Trilobites. Their place in the zoological 
classification. When do they first appear and what 
is the last system in which they are found? Describe 
and figure any three genera and in each case state its 
range. 

6. Describe briefly the: following geological forma- 
tions: in each case state their age and name any econo- 
mic products which they afford :— 

Mountain Limestone, Utica, Clinton, Grenville, Trenton. 

7. Draw a sketch map of the Continent of North 
America and show ‘what portions of it were dry land 
after the Appalachian Revolution. 

8. State what you know concerning the Mesozoic 
Reptiles. 

9. State the mineralogical composition, the structure, 
the origin and the mode of occurrence of the following 


rocks ‘-— 
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Shale, Syenite, Trachte, Arkose, Grit, Peridotite. 


10, State what you know concerning the Cretaceous 


System as developed in Canada. , 
2.0’CLOCK P.M. . 


ea 11. Name the fossils exhibited. State their position 
Va in the zoological classification and mention the geolo- 
| gical formation to which they belong. 
12. Name and ‘desczibe the mineral and rock spe- 
cimens. 


FOURTH YEAR. 
GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY. 
CANADIAN .GZOLOGY.—(First Paper.) 
TuEspAy, APRIL 7TH, 1903 :—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 5. 


t. (a) State what you know concerning the develop- 
ment of the Carboniferous System in Acadia. 
(b) What are the important economic products of 
. the Carboniferous in Acadia? 


2. State what you know of the stratigraphical post- 
tion, petrographical ciaracter and economic import- 
ance of the following formations :— 

4.) Atlantic Coast Series. 
li.) Salina. 
iii.) Helen Iron Formation. ; 
iv.) Shuswap. 

(v.) Corniferous. 

3. Give a brief sketch of the geology (including 
economic geology) of any one of the following. pro- 
vinces:—Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario. 

4. Describe the principal physical and geological 
features of the Cordilleran region of Canada. 


5. (a) What geological formations are developed in 
the Interior Continental region of Canada? 


(b) Describe briefly their area and distribution. 
(c) What are their principle economic products? 
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6. State what you know concerning the distribution 
and character of the Pleistocene deposits in the pro- 
vinces of Ontario and Quebec. 

7. State what you know concerning the gold deposits 
of the Yukon District. 

8. State what you know of the Bog and,Lake Ores 
of Canada. 

9. Where is Chromite found in Canada? Describe 
its mode of occurrence. 


FOURTH YEAR. 
GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY. 
PHYSIOGRAPHY.—(Seond Paper.) 
Monpay, APRIL 13TH, 1903 :—MORNING, 9 To 12. 


I. (a) Describe the features characteristic of a belted 
coastal plain, and explain how they originate, 

(6) Explain what influence topographic features of 
this type will have upon the human occupation of such 
a district, and upon the development of lines of trans- 
portation. (This question may be answered by dis- 
cussing a concrete example, ancien: or modern), 

2. Kxplain what is meant by the “Geographic Cycle.” 
In this connection discuss briefly the following topics: 
—Development of Drainage, Graded Streams, Develop- 
ment and Shifting of Divides, Development of Mean- 
ders, Maturity, Old Age. 

3. Give a sketch of the Physiography of Palestine 
illustrative of the development of certain types of topo- 
graphy. Indicate the types. 

4. (a) What is meant by “Physiographic Controls” ? 

(b) What is meant by “Climatic Controls of Land 
Form” ? 

Illustrate in each case (a and b) by at least three 
examples. ‘ 

5. Describe the following, as to origin. and phy- 
siographic development, indicating in each case the 
Class of land form represented in the locality indicated: 

(i.) Black Hills of Dakota, Gi.) Mount Monadnock, 


y AN 
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(iii.) Point Pelee, (iv.) Jura Mountains, (v.) The Escarp- 
ment between Niagara Falls and Collingwood, Ontario. 

6. Give in some detail a description of the origin and 
structure of the Physiographic features of Acadia or 
of Ontario west of the Frontenac axis. 

7. Classify the Land Forms represented on the Maps 
A. Band C. Discuss their probable origin and relative 
ages. 

FOURTH YEAR. 

GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY. 
(THIRD PAPER) PETROGRAPHY. 
THURSDAY, APRIL I6TH, 1903 :—MoRrNING, 9 TO 12.30. 

1. Describe the optical characters of Hornblende, 
Olivine and Andalusite. In what class of rocks does 
the latter mineral usually occur? 

>. What are Spherulites and Pseudospherulites ¢ 
what class of rocks do they occur? 

3. Describe any case of differentiation in a rock 
magma. 

4. State what you know concerning 

geological relations of Serpentine. 
5. Describe briefly :—Basalt, Ditroite, Greissen, 
Gabbro, and Hornstone. Reter these to their places 
in the petrographical classification. 

6. Describe in detail the appearance | 
the microscope by each of the following 
Syenite from Plauen; the Baveno granite; the Apert 
hyolite from South Mountain, Pennsylvania. 


~ Diorite and Liparite. Their essential and more 


/* 
commonly occuring accessory constituents. Their 
they more or less acid 


structure and subdivisions. Are 
than Limburgite? 
8 Name and classify the twenty-five 


What structures are exhibited by Nos. 21, 
and 25? 

g. Examine the 
scope. State in each case what minera 
well as the name and structure of the rock. 


In 


the origin and 


yresented under 
rocks :—the 


hand specimens. 
22, 23, 24 


four thin sections under the micro- 
ls are present as 


_-, =." 
- ‘ 
¥ ’ a 


iy 


“oak 
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FOURTH YEAR. 

GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY. 
(FOURTH PAPER) ORE DEPOSITS AND PRAC- 
TICAL GEOLOGY. 

THurspDAY,- APRIL 16TH, 1903 :—MorNING, Q TO: 12:80. 


I. State what you know concerning the mode of oc- 
currence and genetic relations of Native Platinum. 

2. What do you understand by the term: Paragenesis? 
Give examples. 


3. What changes are brought about in bodies of me- 
tallic sulphides above the water level? Trace the pro- 
bable changes in the case of an ore body originally 
composed of Auriferous Pyrite, Blende, Quartz and 
Rhodochrosite. 


4. Give -an account of the mode of occurrence and 
origin of the lead and zinc ores of the Mississippi 
Valley. 

5. Describe briefly the deposits at Potosi, Broken 
Hill and Leadville. 


6. Give an account of the theory of Lateral Secretion 
including a brief history of its development. What 
facts are adduced in its favour? 

7. Describe the geological occurrence of Tin Ores. 

8. What do you understand by Vertical and Hori- 
zontal Sections respectively? Explain their uses and 
their relative advantages. 


9. How woyld you proceed to make a detailed mag- 
netic survey of a small area known to contain a nearly 


vertical body of magnetic ore? Note particularly the 
adjustments of the ‘Thalen-Tiberg instrument, the 
observations taken, the methods of recording and plot- 


ting results and theit interpretation. 











FIRST YEAR. 


MATHEMATICS, L. 
DECEMBER, 1902. 


Circumscribe a circle about a given regular penta- 
gon, 
Prove that the square on the diameter of this circle 
is equal to the square on a side of the pentagon to- 
gether with the square on the diameter of the inscribed 
circle. 

2. The rectangle contained by the diagonals of a 
quadrilateral inscribed in a circle is equal to the sum of 
the two rectangles contained by its opposite sides. 

If a series of triangles of equal perimeter are de- 
scribed about the same circle they are equal in area. 

4. The difference of the squares on the tangents from 
any point to two circles is equal to twice the rectangle 
contained by the line joining choke centres, and the per- 
Aggie from the point on their radical axis. 

_ Find the locus of a point if the sum of the squares 
of a distance from two fixed points is constant. 


Points Al, B1, Cl are taken in the sides ‘ofa triangle 
ge iA CoB A CB 
WSO. toa’ ee — — I 
A C ( B a l ( wb A PB? ‘ 


Prove that 4A4!, BB, CCt are concurrent. 

Hence show that the bisectors of the angles of a tri- 
angie meet in one point. : 

If a straight line is perpendicular to each of two 
fatersecting straight lines at their point of intersection 
it will be perpendicular to the plane which contains 
them. 

8. From a point P, PB and PC are drawn per} pendi- 
cular to two planes which intersect in FH, meeting them 
in B and C. From Bb, BK is drawn perpendicular to 
FH. Prove that CK will also be perpendicular to FH. 
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9. Find the volume of the frustum of a triangular 
prism in terms of (a) the aréa of one end: and the 
heights above it of the angular points of the opposite 
end, (6) a right section and the parallel edges. 

10. A solid cylinder 36 inches long and 2 inches in 
diameter is melted and cast into a sphere. Find the 
diameter of the sphere and its surface. 


In a parabola show that the locus of the inter- 
section of tangents which are perpendicular to each 
other is the directrix. 

Hence .show how to construct a parabola having 


| 
given two tangents at right angles to each other, and 
id points of contact, 


Through a point P on a parabola, a diameter is 
ae Show that it bisects all chords which. are 
parallel to the tangent at 2. 


13. Find the locus of the centre of a circle which 


passes through a given point and touches a given circle 
internally. 





FIRST YEAR. 
MATHEMATICS, II. 


Tuurspay, APRIL OTH, 1903:—MorRNING, 9 TO I. 
I. Show that 





oo x a abe bo = 4. 4+i6 
so ae ‘i 


2 ame al. 
a — &x(a+b) 











=o ae _ ows we % ca eal 
ea ee shy pr 


3. If y varies as the sum of three quantites of which 
the first is constant, the second varies as +, and the 


third varies as 22; and if y = o when + = 1,y) 4 
when * — 2, and y= 4 when + = 3, find y when 4+ =7. 


a lf a >b == ¢':.d prove that 
Geb Hd Ve ti Ve 
5. Find the sum of the series 2) Wanibnes 
(a) to 8 terms. 
(b) to infinity. 


6. The last term of an A. P. is ten times the first, and 
the last but one is equal to the sum of the fourth and 
6th Find the number of the terms and show that the 
common difference is equal to the first term. 

7. Show that the roots of (v — @) (4 + b) |= ae 
real. 

If a and B are the roots of x” —~px + g —o show 


(< Be > ae) 


7 ae eres 


B a gq 
2 A boat’s crew consists of 8 men, 3 of whom can 
only row on one side and 2 can only row on the other. 
ae td « - 
Find the number of ways in which the crew can be 
arranged. 





As ae - 95 ° { I ) 
9. Find the coefficient.of a in (4° — 73, 
: et 
10. airs that o (7 + pe term of (1 — «)7 
+ 31) (r + 2) (7 + 3) 


1,2,3 


_ Find the value of p’ 1003 to 5 places of decimals. 
12. Find the three cube roots of 1. 


13. Ww c : z es 
fo UR leas 
PDOs + 7 sin 
\ 
q 6 6 


14. Show by DeMoivre’s Theorem that 
sin 3 @ = 3 sin @— 4 sin °*@. 
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; 15. Find by determinants the value of y in: | 
(Q) ety=1) | 
ax +by=c Jf 
(2) 34x — 2y + 2 = ) 
¥ + 3) — 2 = IC * | 
24 Var 52 == 13 | | 
| 
| 





2 


2 


a 








/ 


16. Solve | 3 2 x 
| I 5 O = 5 
| 4 ¥ 2 
17 show that’ ~| 2) t.—7 | i cae et 
1—4-—3 8/=2/2 3 8] 
bs Pre Sean We Ser Sak pe 
FIRST YEAR. 
| : MATHEMATICS, ITI. 
TuurspAy, APRIL 16TH, 1903:—MorRNING, 9 TO I. 
I. Show that the radian measure of an acute angle 
is intermediate in value between the sine and the tan- 
gent of the angele. 
2. Prove: sibs 


(1) cos*@ + sin’@ I—3 cos’@ sin’@ 
(2) cot*@ + cot?@ = cosec +9 — cosec?6 
(3) cosec 24 + cot 44 + cosec 44 = cot 4 
tan 50 + tan 30- A conadicasa? 
tan 54 — tan 34 
3. Find all the values of @ from the equations: 
(1) tan?@ —sec 0=1 
(2) 4 cos 34 sin 24 —2 sin 20 — 2 cos 30 + 1 =o. 
4. In any plane triangle 4 BC: 
(1) (@ +; 6). sin 4-C "= ¢ cos 4 (A —B). 


(2) sing4 = §S7#) (so) 





bc 
eT 5 ie A B C 
(3) sin A + sin B+ sin C = 4 qos a OS | OS 


5. Given a, b and A in any plane triangle, show that 
if a < 06, the number of solutions depends on the 


b sin A 


value of 
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6. In any right angled spherical rate (C == ¢9 ° 
(t) cos ¢ =='cot-A cot B. 

f (2) sin 4 sin 2b = sin c Sin 2B. 

Hi | (3) The Hisctenuve is less than 90° only when 

it both the other sides are in the same quadrant. 
























7. In any spherical triangle, 
COS (S—B) COS (S—C) 








(1) cosd a= — : 
sin & sin C 
(2) If (6 + c) = 90° 
C0s.@ — Sin -2¢ cos? aA, 


(3) The half sum of any two sides and the half 
sum of the opposite angles are of the same species. 
8. The angles and sides of a spherical triangle are 
the supplements of the sides and angles respectively 
| of its polar. 

9. If two angles of a spherical triangle are right 
angles, show that the sides opposite to them are right 
angles, and that the third angle has the same measure 
as its opposite side 

10. The area of an equilateral spherical triangle is 
one-fourth the area of the sphere. Find its sides and 
angles. 

1. In the plane triangle ABC 
ai== ‘$00.6, b= 350.8, C2108" 2 ae 


2. In the spherical triangle in which 


a= 84° 14’ 20”, b == 44° 13” 45", 
~ 7 ; 


Av=- 120. 55; 22.4 showithat 
G96; ie" os". ) 





FIRST YEAR. 
MATHEMATICS, IV. 
SATURDAY, APRIL IITH, 1903 :—MornIne, Q TO 12. 


1. A balloon is, 125 ft..from the ground, and ascend- 
ing at the rate of 50 ft. per second. Inw hat time would 
a body fall from it to the ground? 

A body is projected on a horizontal floor with a 
velocity of 20 ft. per second, and the coefficient of fric- 
toin is %, 7 
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(1) How far will 


the body move in two seconds? 


(2)\How much longer and how much farther will 
_ it move? 

im 2) The acceleration of the weights of an Atwood 
' machine is one-tenth that of gravity. Find the ratio 

of the masses. 

: 4. Half of the length of a cylinder is sharpened into 
_ a cone, the axis remaining unchanged. Show that the 
- centre of gravity of the solid divides the axis in the 
me fatio 1 : 21. 


5. A carpenter’s rule 2 ft. long is bent into two parts 

» at right angles, the shorter part being 6 in, long. If 

this part be placed on a smooth horizontal table, what 

is the length of the least portion of it which must be 
on the table that it may remain in equilibrium ? 

/ 6. A horizontal force of 7 pounds supports a weight 

' of 24 pounds on a smooth inclined plane. 

(1) Find the pressure on the plane. 
(2) What would be the pressure on the 


plane if the 
Weight were suported by a force parallel 


to the plane? 
7- An engine weighing 40,000 pounds 
miles per hour round a curve of 
: (1) The road-bed being 
find (in pounds) 


moves at 15 
I100 ft. radius. 
assumed level transversely, 
the transverse pressure on the rails. 
(2) Show that the inclination 
there may be no transverse pressure is tan-1 (.01375). 
8. The magnitudes of two components are P and Q, 
and the angle between them is @ ; find the resultant. 
lf the components be 4 eac 


of the road-bed that 


h and the angle 30°, show 
‘that the resultant — 2 ( 
9. A piece of | 
IS Suspended 
the string, 


VO-+ V2). 
ad (sp. gr. 11) weighing 136 pounds 
In water by a string. Find the tension of 
To. Equal volumes of two fluids whose specific era- 
vies are 1 and ‘-7 contract when mixed by one-tenth 


of their original volume. Find the specific gravity of 
the mixture, 
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SECOND YEAR. 
MATHEMATICS, I. 


DECEMBER, 1903. i 





1. The angular points of a triangle ABC are (2, 5), 
(—1,; 1), (—6, 13), find :— 
(1) The tangent of the angle A. 
F Ys Te “Ge sre d c ‘ ) 
(2) The equation, o! the bisector of the angle BD. 
(3) The area. 
2 Given the circle 2° + 9f + 2% — 6y + 2=—0, 


find :— 
(1) The lengths o! the tangents trom the origin. 
| : 


The equations of these tangents. 


ee ere . Rea ee te 2 . 
(3) The polar of the point | ) with respect 10 
378 


the given circle. 
3. The circle of question 2 is cut | 
+ 1 =o in the points PQ nas 
(1) The length of FQ. 
2) The equations of the two circles which pass 
through P and Q, and also touch the axis of *. 
4. (1) Transform the equation 


yy the line + — 29 
s 


Be ed Ro ay? ea TY 5 =0 


Ss 4 e 


to 


to parallel axes through the point (—1I, 1). 


(2) Turn the new axes through the angle tan — 
2 : 3 


and show that the reduced equation 1s x? — 2 = 2. 
s, Find the equation of the straight line which touch- 


es the parabola y* = 4 p+, and makes an angle tan ’m 


with the axis ot ~. . 

6. What are the co-ordinates of the vertex of the 
Warabola ¢? — 67)-- 49-3 = o? What is the equa- 
tion of the directrix? 
7. Show that the eccentric angle at the end of the 
latus rectum in the first quadrant of an ellipse is cos”¢. 
What is this angle in the case of the ellipse 34° 1 


9 5 
a Toe , 
8 Prove that the equation of the normal at any point 


of an ellipse is 








——— 
a ey 
— _ (o—— a ~ 


wy 
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g. Find the eccentricity and also the equations of the 
asymptotes and directrices of the hyperbola 2? — ¥? 
ae 

10. Prove that the rectangle contained by the per- 
pendiculars let fall from any point of a hyperbola on 
Ee 2 


asymp:otes is constant and equal to —. : 
=e a-+b* 
SECOND YEAR. 
MATHEMATICS, IT. 


SATURDAY, APRIL TITH, 1903:—MoRNING, 9 TO 12.30, 








> 
. d* y 
I. lf y = x — cos? x, i + ay = 4r — 2. 
Ch.455 
x du du 
Pig = i x —— == 4. 
aty a Se AM 3. 
3. Show that (given log 2 = .693) i 
iy ax Sat . 
Se era eae REND (4. 1.. Cote dG = °247 
(1) A xt 4 —= -—s-« SYS» 4) : ay coté a 347; 
| S 
we 4 , ., ZIT 5 
(2) { Melis’ —= °347, (5) pe CORIO BE = ots 
J 0x7? La 7 4 
CEA ye on 39 : 
(3) { GE aoe (6) { cot” ge kesnti Be 
eT OYA + 4 ine Ae! as 
4. Also that 
R j eee 3 ee ah =4 wy 
S(%—1) ax 2 aunhnay Papi. tet eee 
i4 2 ? o 2 + ) 
ey) AX X A +4 ‘s 
5. By integrating by parts (or otherwise) show that 
‘a a” ‘ax Ta" 
e 0 Va2?— xy? a 4 
log 4 I 
6. Show that the greatest value of 7 Pe ae 
: Pe ee 
7- A high vertical wall is to be braced by a beam 


Which has to pass over a parallel wall 8 ft. high and 27 
ft. distant from the other. Show that the beam must oP: 
be at least 13 \/12 ft. long. 





































is 
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IC 


sphere 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL I5TH, 


meter and makes one revolution per 
magnitude and « 
rim at the instant when it is on a level with the axle. 


tion, 
tine it describes 
first halt. 

4. Show that the time of descent from a given point 
to the centre of a circle vertically below it, is the s 
as that to the circumference down a tangent. 

5: A 50 ton engine pulling four 
from rest with an 


> 
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: A C 
8. The equation of a curve is Le £7 = 1. 
ee y° i 
(1) Find the tangents at the origin. 
(2) Find the asymptotes. 
% ad*y 26x 
(3) Show that —4- => 
ax: (4—x" 
(4) Where are the points of inflexion? 
(s) Show that the radius of curvature when v =TI 


=f 19. 


aA Prove that the whole area between the curve 


and the asymptotes is 24. 


(7) And that the volume of the solid formed by 


Sarai this area about the axis of y is 127° 


_ Prove that the moment of inertia of a qmiforn 


about a diameter mass 


x Oa ee 

5 

SECOND YEAR. 
MATHEMATICS? III. 
[903 :—MOoRNING, 9 TO 12.30. 


The velocity-time curve of a moving point being 


given, prove a graphical method of finding the accelera- 
tion at any 


instant. 
A wheel of a moving carriage is 3% feet in dia- 
second. Find in 


lirection the velocity of a point on the 
A point starts from rest with a constant accelera- 


show that in the second half of any interval of 
three times the distance it does in the , 


same 


20 ton cars starts 
acceleration of 5 feet per second, 
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find the pull on the draw bar of the engine. When the 


speed has reached 30 miles per hour steam is shut off 
and the train is stopped in half a mile by the engine 
brakes, find 

(a) The opposing force exerted by the brakes. 

(b) The stress in the coupling between the middle 
cars. 

6. Find the equation of the path of a particle pro- 
jected with a velocity of u feet per second at an angle 

to the horizontal. What is the hodograph? 

Determine the angle of elevation so that the hori- 
zontal range may be equal to the space through which 
a body must fall in order to acquire the velocity of 
projection. 

7. Prove that the velocity-time curve of a point mov- 
ing with simple harmonic motion is a sine curve. 

The maximum velocity of a point moving with 
S. H. M. is 4 feet per second, the period is 7 seconds; 
find :— 

(a) The amplitude. 

(b) The velocity when at 1 foot distance from the 
mean position. 

(c) The acceleration at the same time. 

8. Prove that the resultant of a number of forces 
acting in one plane passes through the point of inter- 
section of the first and last sides of the funicular poly- 
gon, 

9. Forces 1, 3, 5 and 7 pounds act along the sides of 
a square of 12 inches side. Find the resultant in mag- 
mtude and position. 
. 10. Find the centre of gravity of the accompanying 

gure, , 


TI. Draw the stress diagram for the accompanying 
figure indicating the nature of the stresses. aah 


Find the reaction R at O. and the tension T. 
27 
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THIRD YEAR. 
MATHEMATICS, 1. 

DECEMBER, 1903. 
he plane which passes 


) and is parallel to the 
hat angle does the plane 


1. Find the equation of 
through the point (2, —I, 
plane 3¥— I2y + 42 — 5. \ 
make with the plane of ry? 


{ 
3 
\) 


> Prove that the centre of any conic uw = 0 1s found 
: du du 
by solving the simultaneous equations an Rigor O. 
% ly 


3. Given the conic 
ax? + gry — 2? +x + 7y +2=0 
(1) Find the centre. 
(2) Find the tangent of the angle which the prin- 
cipal diameters make with co-ordinate axes. 
(3) Reduce the equation to the principal diameters, 
and draw the curve. 

4. What are conjugate diameters? Show that the 
length of the equal conjugate diameters of the ellipse 
ax? + dy? = 12 is VI4. 

5. show that 


log sec x |, 1 
2 SS when 7'= 0, 
be 2 
ae: 
(2) (a®*—1)x = loga, when x= oo. 


6. Prove that the vertical angle of the cone of great- 
est volume, which can be. described by ‘a right-angled 
triangle of given hypothenuse is 2 tan “INT 2, 


7. Show that the radius of curvature of the curve 


‘ Fl gee 
(y —x%)? ==° at the origin 1s >. 


ig. 
8, Show that log secx = — + a +.... 


: od > 7 = oe eh 
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9: By the substitution 4c ‘sec @ (or otherwise), 
show that 


ax I Vv oe Bes ® 
|: po =! se 21 Pom Miah lo 
hy | a? wa - \ } 


a «a 


10. Show that 
. 7 . ax 

Ol tan*@ d@ = .119, (2) | seein = .740, 
0 é ie Sh Vx? ery 


c. har 
(3) [ cos’ 6 sin® 6 d@ = o1>. 


0 
11. An ellipse revolves about its major axis. Show 
that the volume and surface of the prolate spheroid 
thus formed are, respectively, 
; my ee 
4 Tab’ and 27 6? +— sin ~'é, 
3 


= 


where ¢ is the eccentricity. 





THIRD YEAR. 
MATHEMATICS, II. 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL I5TH, 1903 :—MORNING, 9 To 12. 


I. A rigid circular disc, of radius 2 ft. and mass 5 
lbs., turning about a horizontal tangent falls from rest 
from its highest position. 

(1) Show that when it becomes horizontal the 


* 


ee ; 
velocity of the centre is-—— V Io ft. per sec. 


(2) That the vertical and horizontal pressures on 
the axis are 1 pound and 8 pounds, respectively. 

(3) If the centre is suddenly fixed when the disc is 
horizontal, show that the impulses at the centre and 


5 — rs : 
the axis are ; VIo and — 3 V 10 pound-second units, 
© Cc 


respectively. 

(4) If the disc be lowered and allowed to make 
small oscillations, show that the time — “ V5 seconds, 
‘2. A ladder is to rest with its extremities 4 and B 
against a vertical and a horizontal plane. The co- 
efficient of friction at A and B is 1, 








- ah dé ’ 4 - — 
——— on —— ’ WIE i» 
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(1) Show that the least inclination to the horizon 
will be tan“. 

(2) If from this position the ladder be allowed to 
slide down, what will be the ratio of the velocities of 
A and B when the inclination is 30° ¢ 

3. A car comes to rest after moving 192 ft. on a level 
track where the resistances amount to 10 pounds per 
ton, How far would it have gone up a one per cent. 
erade where the resistances are I2 pounds per ton? 

4. In testing an engine running at 100 revolutions 
per minute, the lever-arm of the friction brake em- 
ployed was 10” ft. and the weight attached 2,000 
pounds. Find the horse power expended on the fric- 
tion. 

s. A ball weighing 2 Ibs. strikes with a velocity ol 
4 ft. per sec. an 8 Ib. ball at rest. The coefficient of 
restitution is 4. Find the velocities after the impact, 
the latter being (1) direct, (2) at an angle 45°. 

6. Find the centre of pressure of a triangle immersed 
vertically with one side in the surface of the fluid. 
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SECOND YEAR. 
KINEMATICS OF MACHINES. 
MonpDay, APRIL 13TH, 1903:—MOoRNING, Q TO 12. 


(Figures give proportional marks. Use sketches to 
ulustrate your answers. Ten questions may be 
attempted.) 


1. Distinguish between a Structure and a Mechanism. 
Define :—Closed pair, Spheric motion, Simple chain. 
(10) 

2. Explain the following statement :—The two cen- 
trodes corresponding to the relative motion of two 
bodies always touch at a point. (10) 
3. A body moves with variable linear velocity. What 
is meant by the instantaneous velocity of the body, and 
how can that velocity be determined from observations 
of the times in which the body describes various known 
distances measured from a given point on its path? (1o) 
4. Show how to draw a curve of acceleration on a 
time base, if a curve of velocity on a time base is given. 


(10) 
5. What is a change-point? Give an example of a 
mechanism in which such points occur. (8) 


6. The swinging-block. slider-crank chain is tulized 
as a quick-return motion. Show how to find the an- 
gular velocity of the swinging block for any given 
position of the niechanism. (12) 

7. Show that in a double slider-crank chain, a point 
on the link which carries an element of each of the two 
turning pairs will describe an ellipse with regard to 
the link carrying the two sliding pairs. (12) 

8. Give two examples of the closure of incomplete 
chains. (8) 
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g. In a pair of toothed wheels, having given the tooth- 
outlines, show how to find graphically the relative 


sliding velocity of the teeth. (10) 
10. What is an epicyclic wheel-train? Show how to 
determine the velocity ratio in such a train. (12) 
tt. What is an escapement? How are escapements 
classified ? (10) 
12. Explain how to determine the velocity ratio in a 
pair of screw-wheels. (12) 


SECOND YEAR. 
MECHANICAL DRAWING. 
TurspAY, APRIL I4TH, 1903:—MORNING, 9 TO I. 


rT r ° : 2 x ; s w 4 

The accompanying blue-print shows an elevation and 
section of stub for main crank pin and knuckle joint 
of a locomotive. 


(a) Draw in pencil details of, 
(rt) end of coupling rod marked “A” 
(2) brass marked “B,” 
(3) pin marked “C,” 

(4) outside bush marked “F.” 


Scale % size. 
(b) When all pencil work is finished ink in; 
(c) When all the drawings are inked in, dimension. 


THIRD YEAR. 
DYNAMICS OF MACHINERY. 
TauRSDAY, APRIL 9TH, 1903 :—MOoRNING, 9 TO [2. 


Note.—Only ten questions are to be attempted. The figures 
after the questions show proportionate marks awarded. 


1. A horizontal double acting steam engine has the 
following dimensions :— 
Cylinder «diameter. . 2... ee. 
22S Ge SE Ie er Sena eS Marana She 
The connecting rod is six cranks long. 
If the initial steam pressure be 100 lbs. per sq. in. 


inches 


ce 


m NX 
bo ut 


ATS as. a. 
oe 


= = = —_~ be _ aa oe = 
—————EEE —_ aa dia ee i ee 
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(gauge) and the exhaust pressure atmospheric, find 
the torque on the crank shaft when the crank makes an 


angle of 60° with the horizontal. (15) 
2. Prove any formulae that you may employ in ques- 
tion one. (10) 


3. lf the engine of question one be making 300 r.p.m. ; 
find what proportion of the total force acting on the 
piston is required to accelerate the reciprocating parts 
at the ends of the stroke. 

The weight of the reciprocating parts is 200 lbs. (20) 

4. lf the mean effective pressure acting on the piston 
of the engine of question one be 4o lbs. per sq. inch, find 
the I.H.P. at 300 r.p.m. (10) 

(a) If the fluctuation of energy be 20 per cent. of 
the energy of one revolution, find the weight of such a 
flywheel, six feet in diameter, that the fluctuation in 
speed may not exceed 3 per cent. (20) 

5. State as concisely as you can the laws of friction 
as derived from experiments on unlubricated sliding 
bodies. (15) 

6. From two to three horse power is transmitted by 
a belt, and an accurate determination of the power 
transmitted is desired. Describe any form of dynamo- 
meter you would employ for this purpose. 

Point out the frictional and other losses in the 


dynamometer. (15) 
7. Find the pitch of a screw thread of maximum 
efficiency. (20) 


8. A rope makes two complete turns around a snub- 
post, and a man exerts a pull of 100 Ibs. on one end of 
it. If the coefficient of friction be 0.33 find the pull on 
the other end of the rope that will just overcome that 
of the man. (15) 

9. The taper of a cotter is 1 in 6; what must be the 
coefficient of friction so that it will just slack back when 
not held in place. (20) 

Io. A vertical shaft, 4 inches diameter, rests in a flat 
pivot bearing, over the whole surface of which the pres- 
sure is uniform. The weight on the bearing is 1,000 
Ibs. 

Find the work done in overcoming the frictional re- 
Sistances when the shaft is making 300 r.p.m. 








= 
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Take 0.01 as the value of the coefficient of friction. 
(15) 
ir. A horizontal shaft, 4 inches diameter, rests in a 
bearing 6 inches long. Ii the weight on the bearing 
be 1,000 lbs., and the intensity of the normal pressure 
uniform over the whole surface, find the work done in 
overcoming the frictional resistances when the shaft is 
making 300 r.p.m. 
Take o.o1 as the value of the coefficient of friction. 
(15) 


THIRD YEAR. 
MACHINE DESIGN. 

Frrpay, APRIL 17TH, 1903 :—MORNING, 9 TO I2. 
Note.—Notes, reference books, etc., may be consulted. 
Only ten questions to be attempted. The figures after the 
questions show the proportionate marks awarded. 

1. A cylinder 24 ins. in diameter is to be subjected 
to a steam pressure of 100 lbs. per sq. in. (gauge). 
Find bolt diameter and number of bolts required to 
fasten on the cover. The bolt circle is 28 ins. in dia- 
meter and the circumferential pitch is six times the bolt 
diameter. (10) 

2. Find the diameter of a short, wrought iron pump 
rod, the bucket being 20 ins. in diameter and the water 


pressure 25 lbs. per square inch (gauge). (10) 
3. A crane chain has links made of iron %4 inch dia- 
meter. What load will it safely bear. (10) 


4, A steel Lancashire boiler, 8 ft. diameter, has a 
working pressure of 100 lbs. per sq. in. (gauge). Find 
the thickness of the plate and design the longitudinal 
joint. 

(a) Show by means of freehand sketches the ar- 


rangements of the plates at the: intersection of the 
longitudinal with the circumferential seam. (20) 


5. Iwo lengths of mid steel tie rod, 7 ins. by I in., 
are connected as shown by Fig. 1. Find the efficiency 
of this joint. (20) 

6. Find the relative weights of two round shafts of 
equal strength, the one solid and the other hollow, with 
a hole the diameter of which is equal to one half the 
outside diameter. (13) 


eu 
‘ 
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7. A shaft pulley is 8 ft. from one bearing and 2 ft. 
from the other. The weight of the pulley is 100 Ibs. 
and its diameter is 3 ft. The total belt tension (down- 
wards) is 200 lbs. 

The pulley rotates at 200 r.pm. and 5 horse power 
is being transmitted by the belt. 

Find the diameter of the shaft (mild steel). (20) 

8. The flat ends of a boiler a-e stayed together by a 
number of horizontal stays, 20 ft. long and 2 ins. dia- 
meter. Each stay supports a flat area of 15 sq. in. 
The working pressure is 120 Ibs. per sq. in. (gauge). 
Find the maximum stress in the stays due to combined 
tension and bending, if the material of the stay weighs 
0.29 Ibs. per cub. in. (15) 

9. Design a cast iron, flange, coupling for a mild steel 
shaft, 3 inches diameter. Make freehand sketches and 
fully dimension, (20) 

10. A double acting steam ergine has the following 
dimensions :— 


Diameter of cylinder to’ inches 
Length of stroke 12 « 


The connecting rod is six craaks long. 
Distance from centre to centre of main bearings, 3 


ft. 


The initial steam pressure 1s 125 lbs. (abs.). 
(a) What diameter would you make the piston rod? 
(b) What diameter would you make the crank 
shaft ? (20) 
li. Design a suspension link as shown in Fig. 2. 
The load on the link is 1,00c Ibs. Make freehand 
sketches and fully dimension. (20) 


THIRD YEAR. 
MECHANICAL DRAWING. 
Turspay, AprRiIt I4TH, 1903:—MORNING, 9 TO 1. 


_The accompanying blue-print shows a plan and sec- 
fion of a 5%” x 6” Duplex. Pump. 


> - “—~s * 7 
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Section A. 


(For Mechanical Engineering Students only.) 
Draw a section through the other cylinder and valve 
from that shown on the blue-print, also show valve 
gear in position. 
The drawing need only be penciled in. 
Scale % size 
Section By 
(For Electrical and Mining Students only). 
(a2) Draw details of piston and of the links marked 
Ati eeS mudyie ss locale: 2 size. 
(b) When all pencil work is finished ink in; 
(c) When all the drawings are inked, dimension. 


THIRD YEAR. 
THERMODYNAMICS. 
TuurspAY, APRIL I6TH, 1903:—MORNING, 9 TO 12. 


Note.—Only ten questions to be attempted of which two 
must be from section B. 
The figures after the questions show the proportionate 
marks awarded, 
SECTION A, 


1. How much heat is required to convert one Ib. of 
water (from 32°F.) into steam at 150 lbs. per sq. in. 
pressure (abs.) and superheat it to 400° Fahr.? (10) 

2 How much external work is done by the working 
substance during the process described in question one? 

(10) 

3. A vessel of 10 cub. ft. capacity has in it four pounds 
of a mixture of steam and water at 1oo lbs. pressure, 
twenty-five pounds of water at 60°F. are pumped into 
the vessel. What is the resulting temperature, assum- 
ing that there is no radiation of heat. (20) 


4. If 10 pounds of air at 200°F. occupy 120 cub. ft. 
what must be the-pressure? (10) 


s. How much heat is required to raise 15 cub. ft. of 
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air at 100 lbs. pressure per sq. in., from 60°F. to 100°F. 
at constant volume. (10) 

6. Define entropy. Calculate the increase of entropy 
of one pound of water when heated from 520°F. to 
700°. (abs.). Find the further increase in entropy if 
the water is completely evaporated at the higher tem- 
perature. (20) 


7. An engine, under ideally favourable conditions, 
takes steam from a boiler at a temperature of 429.6, 4°, 
and restores condensed water to the boiler at a tem- 
perature of 212°. What is the greatest amount of 
work that such an engine can do per lb. of steam? (20) 


8. How would you calculate the volume of 1 Ib, of 
steam? State the advantages of your method. (15) 


Q. State the laws of the permanent gases. (10) 


10, Deduce an expression which will show the work 
done by a perfect gas when it expands isothermally 
from a pressure P to a pressure ae (15) 


SECTION B. 


II. In a test on a Peabody throttling calorimeter, 
to obtain the dryness of steam, the following readings 
were taken :— 

Pressure in steam pipe (gauge) 85 lbs. per sq. in. 
“in calorimeter (gauge) ge ae 

Temperature in calorimeter 27°F. 

Barometer reading 15 lbs. per sq. in. 

Find the dryness of the steam. 

12. In a test on a double acting Blake steam pump, 
the following figures were obtained :-— 


ee ‘ 


Diameter of steam cylinder 4.5 inches, 
,, of water cylinder As 4 a 

Length of stroke peat 
Average mean effective pressure 

acting on steam piston 31.3 lbs. per sq. in. 
Average mean effective pressure 

acting on pump plunger 5 Sa 
Duration of test 30 mins. 

otal number of strokes 4200 


weight of steam used by engine 63 Ibs. 
water pumped 596 “ 
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Find — 
(a) The I.H.P. of steam end. 
(b) The 1.H.P. of pump end. 


(c) The mechanical efficiency, 











i (d) The volumetric efficiency. 
[ea 2 (ec) The steam used per 1.H.P. per hour. 
TABLE OF PROPERTIES. OF SATURATED 
| STREAM. 
Lis 3 | = GS 
ae Ze F = | pe 3 
— Piston 5 Bee ‘ : al rs 
Sue | 33 ae a ee Es 2: 
BES =e 25 = | #8 =e O5 
ors = © oF, 3 a) MS Ba Ot 
omen 22 - ie) Vx = oa 0° 
fax Dy 2 = cor of | et a pal Ne 
1 | 101.99 | 70.0 | 1113.1 | 1043.0;| 0.1329 | 334.6 
6 | | “ : _ 
2| 126.27 | 94.4 | 1120.5 | 1026.1 | 0.1754 |. 173. 
3 | 141.62 | 109.8 | 1125.1 | 1015.3 | 0.2013 | 1184 
4 | 153.09 | 121.4 | 1128.6 | 1007.2 | 0.2203 | 90.31 
5 | 162.34 | 130.7 | 1131.5 1000.8 | 0.2353 | 73.22 
6 | 170.14 | 138.6 | 1133.8] ‘995.2 | 0.2480 | 61.67 
20 | 227.95 | 196.9 | II51.5 | 954.6 | 0.3363 19.91 
66 | 299.0 | 268.3 | 1173.0 | 904.7 | 0.4350 | 6.490 
1 2247.08 | 207.0 | ee - {tas 
100 | 327.58 | 297.9 | 1181.9 884.0 | 0.4733 | 4.403 
150 | 358.26 | 330.0 | 1191.2 | 861.2 | 0.5133 | 3,01 
B.Sc. EXAMINATION, 
DESIGNING. 
Turspay, APRIL 7TH, 1903:—MORNING, 9 TO 1 
1. The air compressor in the thermodynamic labor- 
atory has the following dimensions and particulars :— 
High pressure cylinder diameter .. .. ..10 iMS, 
: “qs . _ ‘eé 
Low pressure cylinder diameter .. .. .-17 
A 2. “ 
Length ot stroke os iv) iG. odie ase et 
The main bearings are 23 ins. centre to centre. 
The cylinders are 40 ins. centre to centre. 
Maximum speed 80 -1.p.m. 
The cranks are overhung. 
> 





~l 
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Design :— 

(a) Piston rod. 

(b) Crank shaft. 

(c) Main bearings. 
(d) Connecting rod. 
(e) Crank pin. 

Assume that the maximum pressure on H.P. piston 
rod is equal to the maximum pressure on L.P. piston 
rod and that the discharge from L.P. cylinder is 4o lbs. 
per sq. in. pressure (gauge). 

Make pencil sketches of and dimension the parts de- 
signed. 


B.sc.: EXAMINATION. 
DYNAMICS OF MACHINERY. 
Tuurspay, APRIL 9TH, 1903 :—MOoRNING, 9 TO 12. 


1. How would you proceed to balance a horizontal, 
compound steam engine with cranks at right angles? 

2. A steam engine develops 1,000 H.P. at 100 r.p.m. 
The flywheel weighs 40 tons and has a radius of gyra- 
tion of 15 ft. Neglecting all hurtful resistances, and 
assuming that the indicator cards have the same area 
at all speeds, find how long the engine will take to get 
up speed from rest. 

3. In a loaded centrifugal governor, the pendulum 
arms and the sleeve rods are of equal length. Find an 
expression which will show the relation between the 
speed of rotation and the radius at which the balls 
rotate. 

4. Explain a method of drawing a curve of control- 
ling force for a pendulum governor, which also shows 
the revolutions and radius at which the pendulum acts. 

5. In a governor similar to that in question two, each 
ball weighs six pounds and the sleeve weighs 40 Ibs. 
If the arms are each six inches long, find at what speed 
the governor must rotate to be in equilibrium, when 
the centres of the balls are three inches distant from 
the centre line of the spindle. 

6. A horizontal. shaft, 4 inches diameter, rests in a 
faring six inches-long. If the weight on the bearing 
be 1,000 lbs. and the normal pressure uniform at all 
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points, find the wor k lost in overcoming the frictional 
resistance when the shaft is making 300 r.p.m. 

Assume 0.01 to be the value of the coefficient of fric- 
non. 

A vertical shaft, 4 inches diameter, rests in a flat 
sival bearing, over the whole. surface of which the 
pressure is uniform. The weight on the bearing is 1,000 
lbs. Find the work lost in overcoming the frictional 
resistances when the shaft is making 300 r.p.m. 

Assume o.o1 to be the value of the coefficient oi 
friction. 

8. The time of a , small oscillation of an engine con- 

necting rod is seco nd. The centre of mass is 20 
inches from the eee nt of suspension. Find the moment 
of inertia of the rod. 

g. An empty elevator car weighs 10,000 lbs., and its 
balance weights weigh 12,000 lbs. The four wheels 
over which the rope runs w eich 500 lbs. each, have a 
radius of 2 ft. 3 in., anda radius of gyration of 2 it. 

Find the torque which must be applied to the driving 
pulley to make the elevator descend with an accelans: 
tion of 4 ft. per sec. 

10. A locomotive is rounding a curve of 400 ft. radius 
at the rate of 40 miles per hour. The rails are 4 ft. 
To inches apart centre to centre. Find the effect on 
the rails due to the gyrostatic action of the four driving” 
wheels. Each wheel is 5 ft. diameter, has a radius of 
evration of 2 ft. 3 ins. and» weighs 1,000 lbs. 


FOURTH YEAR. 
MACHINE DESIGN. 

(Course for Students in Electrical Engineering. 
WEDNESDAY, DEc. 17TH :—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 5. 
(Figures in brackets give proportional marks. Any 

seven questions may be attempted.) 


1. Explain with sketches the right method of caulk- 
ing boiler seams and rivets. Discuss briefly the effect 
of friction on the strength of riveted joints. (15) 


a =< 
-: ee 
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2. Two bars of mild steel, 7’ + 1”, are to be con- 
nected by a butt joint having a cover plate on each side. 
Sketch the joint you would propose, and calculate its 
percentage strength. Take diameter of rivets as 1%’. 
and ratio of tensile to shearing stress as 1.2 : 1. (20) 


3. Find an approximate expression for the tension at 
the ends of a stretched wire of uniform section, in 
terms of the sag, weight of unit length, and span. 
Ends of wire are at same level. (15) 


4. The main shaft of a steamship transmits 1,000 
H.P. at 80 R.P.M., and is of mild steel g2’’ diameter. 
It is subjected to a longitudinal thrust of 25,000 Ibs. 
Find the resultant simple tensile or compressive stress 
due to the combined torsion and compression. (20) 


5. A pair of cast iron bevel wheels transmit too H.P. 
between shafts at right angles, which run at 200 and 
100 RK.P.M. respectively. The smaller wheel is 30” in 
greatest diameter of pitch circle. Find the numbers 
of teeth, and show how to find the forms of the pitch 
surfaces. Allowable stress 2,500 Ibs. sq. inch. Pres- 
sure per inch width of tooth not to exceed 300 lbs. (20) 


6. A cast iron pulley, 24” diameter, transmits 200 
H.P. at 750 R.P.M., and has six arms. Find suitable 
dimensions for these (assume rectangular section, 


; I 
thickness —= > X breadth, stress 2,000 lbs. per Sq. 
L o 
inch), (20) 


Neglect stresses due to casting, or to centrifugal 
force, 


— 


> 3 
7. A slide valve has 2” travel. sa ” lap, and = a 
I 16 


lead. Draw a Zeuner valve diagram, find the angular 
advance of the eccentric, and mark the crank positions 
at admission, cut off, release and compression. (20) 


_ 8. Describe the Renold high-speed chain, and explain 
its action when worn. (15) 


9. Discuss briefly the conditions under which worm 
gearing may be expected to attain high efficiency . (15) 





® 
4.3 FACULTY OF APPLIED SCIENCE, 
yh FOURTH YEAR. 
MACHINE DESIGN. 
Hs. eee Fripay, APRIL I7TH, 1903:—MORNING, 9 TO 12. 
Wi (Figures give proportional marks. Seven questions may 


be attempted). 


th t, In designing machine parts which are to be of 
AWAIT cast metal, certain limitations are imposed by the nature 

VM ; of the material, and by the difficulties of moulding and 
casting. Discuss briefly the various ways in which 
these considerations affect the design. (10) 

2. Give some account of the methods adopted in 
staying flat surfaces in boilers (such as the crown sheet 
of a locomotive fire box), and explain how to work 
out the strength of the stays required. (10) 

3. A bar of mild steel (weight 0.3 Ibs. per cubic inch) 
of uniform cross section, has one’ end attached to a 
shaft whose axis is at right angles to the length of the 
bar. Find an expression for the increase in length of 
the bar under the action o/ centrifugal force, if the 
shaft rotates with known angular velocity. (15) 

4. The driving wheel axle of a locomotive has the 
following particulars :— 


Load on each wheel 18,000 lbs. 
Distance between centres of wheels Af ea 
ce sé ce 


of axle boxes 3’ 6” 
Maximum value of coefficent of friction 


between wheel and rail 0.3 
Diameter of journals | 8” 
Diameter of wheel Pgs fs 


Find the stress due to com>ined bending and torsion, 
supposing the axle has to transmit the torque to one 
wheel. (20) 

5. A worm driven elevator hoists 2 tons at 100 feet 
per minute. ‘The hoisting rope is coiled on a barrel 
19 inches diameter, secured to a worm wheel 24 inches 
diameter, making one revolution for 20 revolutions of 
the worm. The efficiency of the whole is 0.7. If the 
worm shaft is 12 inches diameter, find the stress in it 
due to combined thrust and torsion. (25) 
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6. Sketch’ the form of groove suitable for the rim 
of a pulley driven (a) by a manilla rope, (b) by a wire 
rope. Give some account of the causes which limit 
the power transmitted by a rope in these two cases. 

(15) 

7- Show that in a spring ring of uniform thickness, 
as used for piston packing, the diameter of ring when 
unstrained should be from I/7 tO 1 25 greater than 
the diameter of the cylinder bore. (15) 

8. Find the thickness of the barrel of a steam cylinder 
18 inches diameter by 15 inches stroke. ‘Test pressure 
meee ibs..per sq. inch. » Give reasons for adopting the 
formula you use. (15) 

9. Explain ‘how: to draw’ an oval valve diagram. 
Sketch such a diagram for a valve having 2” travel. 
7/16” steam lap and 3/16" lead. Neglect the obliquity of 
the connecting rod. (20) 

(0. During experiments on the torsional vibration 
of the shaft of a certain steamship the lollowing figures 
were obtained :— 


Effective leneth of shaft 3800 cm. 
Diameter of shaft BS 
Revolutions per minute TOS 


Mean relative angular displacement of 
forward end of. shaft telatively to 


after end 0.118 radian 
Maximum do O, 22055777 
Modulus of rigidity of material of 

Shaft 828,000 ke’/cem?2 
1 H.P. of engines (metric) E808 27 

(One metric H.P, — 7500 kilogram-centimetres per 


second.) 


Find (1) the maximum stress due to torsion (in 
ke /cm?), 


fra . ed . > 
(2) The mechanical] efficiency of the engine. (30) 
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FOURTH YEAR. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 
(Course for Civil, Electrical and Mining Students.) 
DECEMBER, 1902. 

(Nine questions may be attempted.) 


tr. In testing the economy of performance of a boiler” 
‘astallation, what measurements have to be made? 
Explain how to determine from such measurements 
(a) the efficiency of the boiler and (b) the efficiency of 
the furnace. Oa 
2. Find the probable coal consumption for heating 
purposes in a building requiring 10 million Ibs. of 
steam per annum, having given the following data :— 
Average steam pressure (gauge), 5 lbs. per sq. in. 


Average feed temperature, LAO EE, 
Average equivalent evaporation per 
Ib.. of coal from and at 212° F., 8.0 lbs 


Latent heat of steam at 20 Ibs. per 
sq. inch (absolute), 
Temperature corresponding to that 
pressure, : 
Latent heat of steam at arQeey: 966 B.T.U. 
3. Describe the functions of the various valves and 
fittings attached to an ordinary steam boiler. 
4, Describe briefly some one form of mechanical 
stoker. 
5. A single cylinder non-condensing steam engine, 
working at 100 Ibs. per Sq. inch (gauge), cuts off at 
066 stroke when working at maximum power. The 
cvlinder is 13” dia. X 14” stroke. Assuming a diagram 
factor of 0.8, and a mechanical efficiency of 0.85, eS- 
timate the probable B.H.P. at 250 RPM: 
Log 1.5 = 0.4055. . 
6. Discuss briefly the two methods of governing 
steam engines. 
~ A single cylinder gas-engine giving 10 B.H.P. at 
200 R.P.M. has one impulse every two revolutions, 
and overcomes a uniform resisting torque. Assuming 
that the torque exerted by the engine is uniform dur- 
ing one-half-revolution and is then zero during three 
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half-revolutions, find the coefficient of Huctuation of 
speed. The fly-wheel weighs 2,500 Ibs., and has a rae 
dius of gyration of 2.5 feet. 

8. A gas engine uses 60 cub. ft. of producer gas per 
LHP. perhour. Find the cost (for fuel only) of one 
L.H.P. per year of 3,000 working hours, having given, 


Vhermal efficiency of producer, 0.80 
value of coal per Ib., 14,000 B.T.U. 

2 value of gas per cu. ft., 150 B.T.U. 

Cost of coal per long ton, | $5.50 

9. Sketch the form of indicator diagram obtained 


from a pump in good working order, drawing from a 
tank, and discharging into a pipe under pressure. 
What information can be gained from such a diagram? 
10. What are the chief points upon which the good- 
ness, Or otherwise, of an air compressor depends? 
Explain how the merit of the compressor from a ther- 
modynamic point of view may be expressed numeri- 
cally? | 


FOURTH YEAR. 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 


Monpay, Apri. 6TH, [903 :—MorNING, 9 TO 12, 


(Len questions may be attempted.) 
(Figures give proportional marks.) 


~~: . 

I. Give a brief account of the nature and causes of 
the various corrosive actions occurring in steam 
boilers, (10) 


2. Describe the construction and working of a Green’s 


Economizer, 

A Boiler Installation burns 100,000 Ibs. of coal per 
day of 10 hours. The actual evaporation at 125 lbs, 
per sq. inch by gauge is 8 Ibs. per Ib. of coal, from a 
feed temperature of 120°. If an economizer is fitted 
Which will raise the feed temperature to 220°, but which 
necessitates the use of mechanical draft supplied by a 
fan using 1200 lbs. of steam per hour, find the increase 
in the capacity of the plant. 


L at 140 lbs. per sq. inch abs. — 865 
corresponding temperature ste 


= 353° (15) 
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3. Explain how to find the “Referred Mean Pressure” 
in a multiple-expansion engine. 

A triple expansion condensing Corliss engine is to 
be directly coupled to a generator giving 1000 K. W. 
at go revolutions, per minute. ‘The working pressure 
is 180 lbs. per sq. inch (gauge). Find suitable dimen- 
sions for the three cylinders, assuming that at full load 
the cut off in the H. P. cylinder is at 0.4 stroke, and 
taking a piston speed not exceeding 600 ft. per minute 
the Referred Mean Pressure will be about 33 lbs. per 
sq. inch. The total rate of expansion may be 12. (15) 

4. Under what conditions would you recommend (a) 
a surface condenser, or (0) a jet condenser for a steam 
power plant? Give your reasons. (10) 

5. What are the various methods of igniting the 
charge in gas engines? Discuss briefly the practical 
difficulties met with in the operation of large gas en- 


gines. (10) 
6. Describe the nature of the chief chemical actions 
occurring in the Dowson gas-producer. (10) 


7, Having given the working pressure and sizes of 
cylinders in a locomotive, show how to determine the 
weight required tor adhesion. | (10) 

8. Explain the various ways in which the power of a 
jocomotive is expended when hauling a train. How 1s 
the mechanical efficiency of the engine determined? 

| (12) 

g. What are the functions of the “Engineer’s Brake 
Valve” in operating the Westinghouse Air Brake? (10) 

ro. Describe the method of determining the resistance 
of a proposed ship hy means of model experiments. 

(12) 

11. Give a typical account of the expenditure of 
power in the case of a marine engine. 

A proposed ship will have a total resistance (at 25 
knots) of about 430,000 lbs. Find the approximate 
1-H.P. of the main engines. 3 (12) 

12. Describe the Parsons Steam Turbine, and explain 
briefly the leading advantages and disadvantages of 
this type of machinery as compared with the reciprocat- 
ing engine. (12) 


Briere rer ya- 
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FOURTH YEAR, 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING LABORATORY 
WORK. 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 8TH, 1903:—MorNING, 9 TO 12, 


(Figures give proportional marks.) 


(Seven questions may be attempted.) 


1, How is the viscosity of a lubricating oil expressed 
numerically? Describe the method of determining 
this quantity experimentally. (10) 

2, Give a general account of the results you have 
obtained in a series of trials on a simple non-condens- 
ing engine either (a) with a fixed cut off and variable 
speed or (b) at constant speed with various rates of 
expansion, stating the conclusions you draw as to the 
variation in the economy of such an engine. (12) 

3. In a certain gas engine trial the following figures 
were obtained :— 

Average I.H.P. 98.0 

Total gas per hour 1234 cubic feet 

Calorific value of do. 900 B.T.U. per cu. ft. 

Total jacket water per hour 4170 Ibs. 

Rise in temp. of do. 85.1° Fah. 

Make a heat account for the trial and state what fur- 
ther information would be required in order to render 
such an account complete. (15) 


4. In a test of a Lancashire boiler fitted with an 
economizer the following were the results :-— 


Average absolute steam pressure 93.8 lb. per sq. in. 
temp. corresponding 323.17 Fah: 
temp. of feed entering 
economizer BIG tts 
“temp. of feed entering boiler oe a 


weight of water evaporated 

per hour 3,552 Ibs. 
weight of coal fired per hour 336 lbs. 
calorific value of do per lb. 14,200 B.T.U. 
temp. of air in boiler room 98° Fah. 
temp. of gases entering econo- 

mizer 506° “ 
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Average temp. of gases leaving 


> 
economiser B78 
‘“ weight of air used per Ib. of 
coal ” 37-3: \bDS, 
“Radiation loss per hour 342,000 B.T.U. 
Value of Kp. flue gases 0.238. * 
SSS ie G0 oS ire o- B87 30 


Find (a) the efficiency of the furnace,.(b) the efficiency 
of the boiler alone, and (c) the efficiency of the econo- 
mizer. (20) 

5. A triple expansion pumping engine having tree 
single acting pump plungers gave these figures :— | 


1.H.P, of steam cylinders 783 

Area of each pump plunger 855 sq. in. 
Stroke of each pump plunger 60 in. 
Average revolutions per min: ~ 21.16 


Water pressure in discharge pipe 81.5 lbs. per sq. in. 
2.8 lbs. per sq. 1m. 


Vacuum in suction pipe 2 

Height of disch. pipe gauge above 
suction gauge 9.8 feet 

Find the mechanical efficiency of the engine, if the 

slip of the pump is neglected. (15) 

6. In a calorimetric test of a sample of coal the fol- 

lawing figures were obtained :— 


Weight of water in calorimeter 5.5 lbs. 
Water equivalent of calorimeter 0.5 lbs. 
Temp. of water at beginning of ignition 30.0°C. 
Temp. of water at end of ignition AO. 


10.0 min. 


Time taken to burn sample 
0.03°C. per min. 


Mean radiation loss 


Original weight of crucible and dry 


coal 8.984 grammes 
Weight ‘of crucible, ash and unburnt 
coal after burning 8.579 ” 
Find the calorific value of the coal in B.T.U. pet 
pound. (15) 


7. The belt and brake pulleys of the belt tester are 
27% inches diameter. During a run, the torque meas 
ured-on the dynamometer was 1450 Ibs. ins. and the 
effective load on the weighing machine was 974 Ibs. 
The sum of the pull on the tight and slack sides of the 
belt was 110 lbs. 

Find the efficiency of the transmission. 
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lf, during the above test, the belt was on the point 
of slipping, find the coefficient of friction between the 
belt and the rim of the pulley. 

Take the arc of contact as one half the pulley cir- 


cumference. (20) 
8. How would you make tests as to the relative ex- 
cellence of two samples of piston-rod packing? (12) 


9g. An air compressor requires 2 effective H.P. per 
pound of air compressed per minute. The air is used 
in a motor furnished with a Bh dues -fired preheater and 
giving the following results - 


B.H.P. of meter 10.2 
Air used per minute 9.85 lbs. 
Temp. of air entering preheater 180° Fah. 
Temp. of air leaving preheater ZOE te? 
Gas used per minute 1.68 cu. ft. 
Calorific value of do. per cu. ft. 350 B.T.1 
Kp. for air OBIS. 5 
What is the efficiency of the whole system, and what 
is the efficiency of the preheater ? (15) 


FOURTH YEAR. 
THERMODYNAMICS. 

TuurspAy, APRIL 16TH, 1903:—MorNING, 9 TO 12. 
(Figures give proportional marks. Eight questions may 
be attempted). 

. State and prove Carnot’s Principle. (10) 
2. login by the aid of a diagram the various ways 
in which energy is expended when heat’ is emploved 
in warming and evaporating water. (10) 
3. Find an expression for the greatest amount of 
work which can be done, per Ib. of steam, under ideally 
favourable conditions, by an engine t taking steam from 
a boiler at temperature , and restoring condensed 
Water to the boiler at Rach T2 (12) 
4. Steam of Q7 p.c dryness at a pressure Of T1s ibs: 
per sq. in. abs. is throated and reduced in pressure to 


"80 Ibs. abs. without loss or gain of heat.’ What. will 
be its final dryness? 


ee 
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L, = 876.3 L, = 895.6h = 308.7 h2 = 281.4 (10) 
s. An ammonia compression refrigerating machine 
(having no expansion cylinder) works with adiabatic 
compression. The temperature limits are 10° and 80° 
Fah. Draw a temperature = entropy diagram for the 
cycle, and calculate approximately from it the cooling 
effect per (compressor) I.H.P. per hour. Assume that 
the ammonia is dry saturated vapour at the end of 
compression. 
Entropy of liquid at 80°F.—-+ 0.1023 
a 2: “ 10°F, = — 0.0501 
‘: vapour “ 80°F.—=-+ 0.9193 (20) 
6. In a gas engine receiving and rejecting heat at 
constant volumes , and V,, and having adiabatic 
expansion and compression, show that the efficiency 1s 


ey) (a9 


7. On the supposition that the specific heats of a gas 
are represented by the expressions 
Kk last st andA, =o+ st 


Beane” p 


(where a, b and s are constants.) 

show that for any adiabatic change 
wy! oe ae — constant. (15) 
8 A slab of metal of known conductivity and capacity 
for heat has one face subjected to a simple harmonic 
fluctuation of temperature. Sketch a diagram showing 
the temperature of the metal at any instant at various 
depths. Prove that at any instant the rate of change 
of the temperature gradient as the depth increases, 1S 
proportional to the rate of increase of temperature 
with respect to time. (20) 
9. Explain. how to determine the “missing quantity” 
in the trial of a steam engine. What causes influence 
the magnitude of this quantity ? (15) 


10. Show that in a perfect gas the molecular kinetic 


eo) 


tN 


energy of translation in unit mass —=-—-¢T (15) 
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11. In the case of air flowing in a long pipe show that - 
approximately 
dq? 2, are PP 


et res ad 


1 
(coefficient of friction is taken as 0.003). 











METALLURGY 


FOURTH YEAR. 
ELECTRO-METALLURGY. 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 15TH, 1903:—MoRNING, 9 TO T2, 


What is the main principle on which the electro- 
ly aw refining of metals is based. How is it, for example, t 
that although from a sulphuric acid solution, silver is 
deposited more readily, ny iron less readily than cop- 
per, we can yet obtain pure copper at the cathode from 
an anode containing these three metals. 

2. Describe generally the plant and conduct of an 
electrolytic copper refinery. Give some idea of the 
size, output and electrical power of a modern refinery. 

3. What is the usual current density and voltage 
employed in copper refining, and what would be a 
suitable composition and temperature for the electro- 
lyte. Discuss shortly the effect of a considerable in- 
crease or decrease in the current density and mention 
a case in which a very high current density is employed. 


4. Compare the cost of electrical heating in a furnace 
having an_ efficiency of 70% with that of coal heating 
in a furnace having an efficiency of 20 %. Electrical 
energy costs $20 per horse- ee er year of 8000 hours. 

Coal of 7600 centigrade calories costs $4 per short 

/ 
ton. 
1 Joule = 0.24 gram centigrade calories. 
t horse power = 746 Watts. I lb. = 453 grams. 


Describe carefully how you would obtain, by an 
Hoatytit method, commercially pure gold and silver 
from an alloy containing 10 gold, 85.% — silver 
the remainder copper with a little lead. 
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FOURTH YEAR. 
METALLURGY. 

GOLD, SILVER AND LEAD. 
SATURDAY, APRIL IITH, 1903 :—MOoRNING, 9 TO 12. 


I, Mention any important differences between the 
roasting of lead and of copper ores, and between the 
furnaces employed for roasting lead and copper ores. 

@. Describe with sketches a blast furnace for smelting 
lead ores, Mention any important differences between 
a lead and a copper blast furnace and give reasons for 
these differences, 

3. Under what conditions would you smelt lead ores 
in a reverberatory furnace. Describe with equations, 
the reactidns that take place during the different stages 
of the operation. 

4. Enumerate the different commercial methods of 
extracting silver and gold from lead bullion. Describe 

» each in a few words and give a clear account of one of 
‘these processes. 





. 5. Represent, by means of diagramatic schemes, three 
of the more important methods of “parting” alloys 
of gold and silver. 

What are the relative advantages of the methods 
you indicate? 


6. Represent fully, by means of a diagram, the 
Russell process for extracting silver from its ores. 
Give in writing some further particulars with regard 
to the roasting and leaching of the ores. 


a 


FOURTH YEAR. 
METALLURGY (ADVANCED). 


Monpay, APRIL 13TH, 1903:—MorNING, 9 TO 12 


—-s 


1. Mention the more important chemical and physical 
properties of zinc which render difficult the extraction 
of this metal from its ores. State how these diffcul- rats a 
tles are overcome in the ordinary method of treating 
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zinc ores and give a clear description of the operations 
involved in obtaining zinc from blende. 

2». Write a short account of the metallurgy of tin. 

Give an account, illustrated ‘by a diagramatic 

scheme, of the Mond process for extracting nickel from 
Sudbury nickel copper matte. | 

4. Describe carefully the method of obtaining mer- 
cury from its ore; sketch and describe a good form of 
furnace for this purpose. 


s. Obtain a formula for the velocity of flow of hot 
air up a chimney, neglecting friction. How many 
cubic feet per second of furnace gases will pass up a 
chimney 100 feet high and 4 feet internal diameter sup- 
posing that the gases are at 300°C., the external air 
at 15°C. and the frictional resistance of the furnace 
and flues are equivalent to a pressure of 0.5 inches of 
water opposing the passage of the gases. 

One cubic foot of air weighs 0.081 lbs. at 0°C. 

One cubic foot of furnace gas weighs 0.084 Ibs. at 
0°C, 

One cubic foot of water weighs 62.4 Ibs. 

Make the usual allowance for the friction of the 
gases in the chimney. 
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MINERALOGY 


THIRD YEAR—(Chemistry and Mining Courses). 
MINERALOGY. 
SATURDAY, APRIL I8TH, 1903:—MORNING, 9°TO I. 


1. Give the symbols of Naumann and the indices of 
Miller corresponding to each of the following expres- 
sions :— 


BE bo OE ee SG 6 Fy SoG 
a: Se i) rt 22 Bt DOR 
“ 

2a a= +3 

2 


2. Explain the relationship of unit, brachy and 
macropyramids and prisms in the Orthorhombic sys- 
tem. 

3. Give the characters of the Monoclimic system of 
Crystallography. 

4. Explain any five of the following terms :—Hemi- 
morphism, Isomorphism, Centrosymmetry, Dendritic, 
Botryoidal, Biaxial. 

5. Give a classification of the Natural Oxides, naming 
the principal members of each group. 

6. Name some of the principal Sulpharsenites and 
Sulphantimonites, and briefly describe one member of 
each group. 

7. Briefly describe Sphalerite, Pyrrhotite, Cuprite, 
Spinel, and Limonite. ) 

; 8. Describe the principal reactions obtained by heat- 
ing minerals in closed tubes, or in open tubes, and state 
what they indicate. 

9. What are the principal reactions of the following 
elements, as employed in determinative mineralogy :— 
Arsenic, Calcium, Fluorine, Manganese, Sulphur, 
Titanium ? ; 

10. Give the blowpipe reactions of each of the fol-  — i 
lowing minerals :—Stibnite, Cinnabar, Chromite, Cas- 
siterite, Manganite. : 

11. Describe two of the crystal models shown, giving 
the notation of the faces. Name also and describe 
any five of the mineral specimens. 
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MINING ENGINEERING 


THIRD YEAR. 
; MINING. 
APRIL, 1903. 


1. Desctibe and sketch some well-known form of 
percussion rock drill which uses steam or compressed 
air for power. 

2. Name and describe briefly the general types of 
valve mechanism used on rock drills, and state the 
characteristics of each (rate of stroke, force, etc.). 

3. Describe very concisely one of the best recent 
forms of rock drill, and state the present status of 
electric drills as compared with air drills. 

4. What are the important points of difference be- 
tween high and low explosives? What is the nature 
of an explosion in each, and at what rate does the 
shock pass through the substance of the explosive in 
each case? 

5. What is the difference between Gelignite and or- 
dinary 40 p.c. dynamite? What is the strongest ex 
plosive used in mining? 

6. What is a detonator, and what are its functions 
in blasting?) Why are larger detonators required in 


some cases than others? 

7. If you were sinking a rectangular shatt 6K Te 
in cross section, through hard homogeneous rock, 
how would you place the blast holes and in what order 
would you shoot them? 

8 Describe the construction, use and “clean up” of 
a sluice in Hydraulic Mining and state the conditions 
under which one or more drops and under-currents 
could be added with advantage. 

g. Give detailed description of the machinery of a 
modern gold dredge, and explain the devices ordinarily 
used to catch the gold. 

10. Explain the method in which the above described 
dredge would be used on a group of claims situated 
in a gravel flat one mile from a river and 20 feet above 
the mean level of the water in the river. 
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TH IRD YEAR. 
ORE DRESSING. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 7TH, 1903:—MORNING, 9 TO 12.30. 
> - . 
Figures in | | show the maximum number of marks which 


may be given for each question. 


1. Define Ore Dressing and show why it is usually 
necessary to dress minerals. [5]. 

2. Enumerate in the order of their usefulness the 
characteristics which are of considerable importance in 
separating minerals, and explain briefly the method of 
making use of each. [5]. 

3. Show the derivation of the so-called Rittinger for- 
mula for the free fall of spheres in still water, and ex- 
plain why it is only approximately true for spheres of 
mineral or ore. [10 





4. Show why this free sphere formula is not directly 
applicable to ore-dressing problems. 

State the conditions which really exist in classifying, 
and state the approximate relation of actual results to 
the theoretical free sphere. [10]. 





5. Describe in detail the experimental determination 
i the size and velocity. ratios of two minerals as re- 
cently carried out in the laboratory. | 10 | 
6. If galena of an average diam. of 0.6 mm. just set- } 
tles in an upward current of 140. Mm. oper .sec:,. and 
calcite of an average diam. of o.8 mm. just settles in 
a current of 68. mm. per sec., what are the largest 
grains of calcite that can be separated from galena 
grains ranging from 4 mm. diam. to I mm. diam. [ro]. 
7. Describe some well-known form of jaw -rock- 


aA: . 
breaker, explain its action in detail and state the ap- 
proximate capacity per horse power. [5]. 
‘ ) WA . - - 
8. Compare breakers having overhung jaws with 
those having underhung jaws (Dodge type) in re- 
spect to quantity and quality of output, consumption of 
power and wear and tear per ton of rock crushed, [5]. 
9. Describe a steam stamp, and state approximately 


its consumption of water and power, its output and the 
cost of crushing per ton. [5]. 
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10. Describe two fine crushers, one especially eftec- 
tive on hard rock, the other on soft, and show that 
each would be unsatisfactory for crushing rock of the 
other sort. [5]. 

II. Compare jaw and spindle breakers and show the 
advantage of each. [5]. 

12, Show the relations that exist between the dia- 
meters of a pair of rolls, the diameter of the maximum 
rock fed and the diam. of the max. lumps produced. 
[7]. 

13. Two similar crushers may be run on the same 
rock, one fed free and the other crowded full; show 
what happens in each case and compare the work done 
in quantity and quality, and the power consumption. 
[5]. 

14. Describe very concisely the different kinds’ of 
screens commonly used and the most important me- 
chanical devices for operating them, and state the ap- 
proximate max. and min. dimensions of each kind of 
screens. [8]. 

15. What is the practical minimum size of screen? 
Why is this the case and what device is used on finer 
material? [5]. 


FACULTY OF APPLIED SCIENCE. 
FOURTH YEAR. 
ORE DRESSING AND MILLING. 
WEDNESDAY, DEc. 17TH:—AFTERNOON, 


1, Describe the action and discuss the governing 
principles in the case of a multiple compartment Jig 
working on an ore with two valuable minerals in a 
simple gangue. 


Compare this case with that of simple jigging with 


one mineral in a simple gangue. 

2. Describe some form of quick return slime table, 
name the several adjustments and state and discuss 
the effect of each. 

3. Given a silicious ore containing 10 Pp.c. of copper 
iron sulphides with some free gold. (Cu. 3 p.c. Au. 
0.302:). 

Outline a concentrating mill of about 200 tons capa- 
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city and state the several pieces of apparatus, their 
sequence, and the approximate sizes and quantities of 
material going to each. 


4. Given 100 tons a day of an ore of quartz with con- 


siderable clayey material. The whole assaying 0.8 oz. 
gold. 


The ore yields 50 p.c. of its gold to stamp milling 
without concentration and 30 p.c. to direct cyaniding 
of the mill tails. 


Outline the whole plant and describe in detail the 
leaching method employed 


5. Give a concise but comprehensive description of a 
typical case of either hydraulic mining or gold dredg- 
"ing... 


FOURTH YEAR. 


MINING. 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 87H, 1903:—MORNING, 9 TO I. 


I. In the following case of prospecting by deep dril- 
ling, what kind of a drill would you use, how many 
holes would you plan, how would you lay them out, 
and how much would you expect them to cost per foot. 

Assume a property 1000 ft. square supposed to he 
centrally over the axis of a saddle reef. The countty 
is moderately hard slate and the axis of the reef is 
supposed to be about 300 ft. below the surface and 
almost horizontal, while the sides, after rounding, are 
supposed to dip about 60° on each side of the center 
line. 

2. What is the difference between gelatine dynamite 
and ordinary 40 p.c. dynamite, and what are the con- 
ditions under which each may be used with great ad- 
vantage’ What is détonation and how does it differ 
from a lower order of explosion? 


3- In a mine 1000 ft, deep and -liable.to, enéounter 
heavy rushes of water, what type of pumps. would you 
recommend and what would be your method. of guard- 
ing these pumps against drowning.-. You may ‘assume 


an ample steam plant at the surface near the shaft. 
29 








tf 
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4. Compare tail rope and endless rope haulage and 
set forth the advantages and disadvantages of each. 

5. Explain the parts played by gas and coal dust in 
mine explosions and show the valtie of “safety” ex- 
plosives in this connection. 

6. In the case of a coal seam 6 ft. thick lying 500 ‘t. 
deep under the western boundary of a property one 
mile’ square. If the coal dips 5° to the east and the 
surface of the property is approximately flat, and 1s 
barren and not very wet, 

(a) Where would you place your shafts; (Db) what 
would be the diameter of the shaft and barrier pillars; 
(c) describe in detail the complete method of working 
out one group of rooms or section of long wall. 

7. In the case of a mine on a large mass of rather 
soft ore in country which will not stand well, show how 
you would work the deposit by the method of square 
setts or by some modification of this method which 
will require less timber. 

8. In a large mine as above, in which three levels 100 
ft. apart are all being worked at once, show how and 
to what extent a system of ore pockets at each level 
may increase the hoisting capacity of a given set of 
engines, as compared with direct loading at the same. 
three levels. 

9. In the case of a mine already developed to 500 ft. 
on a chute of concentrating ore. Assume the mine to 
be in operation with an equipment of good second rate 
machinery capable of putting out 150 tons a day. 
Assume also, a fairly good concentrator belonging to 
the mine with sufficient capacity to handle the full out- 
put. 

What would be your procedure 1f called upon to ex- 
amine, assay, and report on the mine and mill with a 
view to valuing the property for clients holding a three 
months’ option. 

10. Assume that your examination above shows I100,- 
ooo tons of ore “in sight” and that drill holes and “one 
sided” exposures show what will probably develop into 
another 100,000 tons, and that you have no present 
means of judging of the more remote prospects of the 
mine. 
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li the ore assays $13, the tails assay $1.50 and the 
operating costs are $3 for mining, $2 for milling, $1.60 
for freight and smelter charges, and 4oc. for general 
expense and profit and loss, 

(2) What sum would, you think a fair price for the 
mine? 

(0) If it could be shown that 60 cents a ton could 
be saved in operating costs and better recovery, by 
spending $100,000 in renewing and remodelling mine 
and mill machinery, what would 
and why? 


s) 


you advise the owners 


FOURTH YEAR. 
MINING AND METALLURGICAL MACHINERY 
AND MINING vs. METALLURGY OPTION. 
Tuurspay, APRIL 9TH, [903 :—-MORNING, 9 To I. 


Notre.—Students who have taken the Mining option are 
to answer questions I-10 inclusive. 


Students who have taken the Metallurgy option arc to an- 
swer questions 1-6 inclusive and [I-14 inclusive. 


A, 


Assume the case of a mine on a large body of 
silicious pyrrhotite and chacopyrite in somewhat shat- 
tered ground. Development has proceeded to 500 ft. 
and has proved 750,000 tons of shipping ore. Drilling 
below 500 ft. has given evidence of the continuity of. 
the ore body to 800 ft. at least, but a characteristic of 
the locality is that ore bodies seldom hold ‘their size 
below 1000 ft. 


The mine which makes 200 gallons of water per 
minute had been laid out for a daily output of 500 tons 
on a system of square setts combined. with filling, but 
a fire destroyed the whole surface plant and caused a 
complete temporary abandonment. 

The mine produces smelting ore only, 


and lies in 
rough country 4 miles from and tooo fee 


t above a river 
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along which runs a railway. At a point 5 miles from 


the mine it is practicable to build a dam and generate 
sufficient power to operate the mine at all seasons. 

The problem is to equip the mine for a daily output 
of 600 tons, to provide a line of transportation trom 
mine to rail, and to build a power plant and electric 
transmission line sufficient to serve the whole property. 

The solutions must be given under the following 6 
heads :— 

1. Specify the general features of the hoisting plant, 
the types of engines used and the approximate power 
consumption. 

2. (a) State the probable number of rock drills re- 


quired and specify the type of air compressors and the. 


approximate power consumption. 
(b) Specify the*type of pumps used and their ap- 
proximate power consumption. 

3. Specify the general features of the transportation 
line from mine to rail, and describe briefly the loading 
and unloading stations and the ore pockets at the rail. 
State also the approximatt power consumption of the 
transportation system. 

4. Assume the dam and hydraulic plant completed 
and specify the general features of the electric plant, 
namely, the type and approximate size of the dynamos 
and their voltage, the general features of the trans- 
mission line, the tvpes of the several main motors re- 
quired, etc. State also the approximate efficiencies of 
the several parts of the system. 

s. Explain briefly the method of wiring of some one 
of the important motors used and show its advantage 
as compared with those of some other well known type 
which might be used for the same service. 

6. Assume what ever drop you consider commer- 
cially justifiable and determine the size of wire needed 
for the transmission line. 

MInING OPTION. 
~ and & Asume the practicability in the above case of 


/ 


setting an ample supplv of good steam coal delivered 
hy rail at 5 dollars per ton, and take the cost of a 
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boiler plant at 30,000 dollars (not including engines) 
whereas the water power plant and dam would cost 
250,000 dollars (exclusive of dynamos and other elec- 
trical machinery). 

Compare steam power with hydraulic electric power 
and demonstrate the superiority of one to the other 
under the circumstances named. 


B, 


g and 10. Assume the case of a coal mine requiring a 
total air current of 90,000 cu. ft. per minute.. Split into 
three courses, A, B, and C, which require 40,000, 20,000 
and 30,000 cu. ft. of air respectively. 


If 4d is 7 X Q ft. 5,000 ft. long, B is 6 & 8 ft. 8,000 
ft. long, and C is 5 X 10 ft. 3,000 ft. long which splits 
must be regulated and what sized openings must be 
used in the box regulators? 


METALLURGY OPTION. 


11. Give a concise description and specify the ap- 
proximate dimensions of a blowing engine capable of 
supplying air for an iron blast furnace making 120 tons 
of pig iron per day from average ores of about 55 p.c. 
iron. 


Assume the steam pressure to be 120 lbs. per sq. in. 
and deliver the air to the stoves at 12 lbs. per sq. in. 


12. In what way has information been obtained with 
regard to the constitution of alloys. Draw complete 
equilibrium curves (1) for a series of alloys which form 
simple solutions; (2) for a series of alloys containing 
one or more compounds. (Take an ideal case if you 
cannot give an actual one.) Explam carefully what 
the different lines in the diagram represent and’ show 
what happens during the cooling of an alloy. 


13. Enumerate the different microscopic constituents 
that exist in steel. How would vou recognize them 
under the microscope? Draw the equilibrium curves 
as fully as you can for the carbon iron series, and ex- 
plain as far as you are able, by means of this diagram, 
the manner in which the constityents of steel are form- 
ed. In what class of steel and after what-kind of treat- 
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ment would you expect to find each of these constitu- 
ents? 

14. For what purposes are chrome steels, nickel steels, 
and manganese steels specially suited. Give a short 
aecount of the composition and of tie mechanical and 
physical properties of these steels. 








PHYSIGS (EXPERIMENTAL 


FIRST YEAR. 


EXPERIMENTAL, PHYSICS—SOUND, LIGHT 
AND HEAT. 




























Turspay, APRIL 7TH, 1903 :-—MORNING,' 9 TO 12. 


. Find the absolute zero on the Fahrenheit and on 

re Réaumur Scale. 
2..How would you determine the latent heats of 
water and steam? It is found that a kilogramme of 
water at 100°C. mixed with a kilogramme Of melting 
ice without loss of heat, gives two kilogrammes of 


water at the temperature 10.36°C.; find the latent heat 
of water. 

3. Describe the Regnault hygrometer. How would 
you calculate the relativ e humidity from a knowledge 
of the dew point? 

4. Explain what is meant by critical temperature and 
pressure. How were the permanent gases liquified, 
and what are the necessary conditions for obtaining 
liquid air in quantity? 

5. Find the quantity of heat conducted per hour 
through ach square meter of the surface of an iron 
steam boiler 0.8 cm. thick, when the temperature of the 
inner surface of the boiler is 120°C, and that of the 
outer 119.5°C. The conductivity of the iron may be 
Beet as 0.19 in C. G. S. units. 

Describe = explain the action of (a) Crookes’ 
radimete (6) Boys’ radiomicrometer. 

7. State the first and second laws of thermodynamics. 

8. How would you calculate the maximum work that 
could be obtained from a perfect heat engine? 

g. Describe the read of comparing the values of 
the velocity of sound in different gases by means of 
| Kundt’s Tube, explaining. the: principles on which it 

depends. Could this method be adapted to compare 
the velocities in wood, glass, and the different metals? 
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10. Given a Spectrometer, a prism and a sodium 
flame. Describe carefully (a) the preliminary adjust- 
ments to be made, (b) the method s finding the angle 
of the prism, and (c) how to measure the minimum 
deviation for sodium light. . Give the formula by which 
you could then calculate the index of refraction of the 
ig ee for sodium light. 

Describe some form of Photometer, and explain 
th principle on which it depends. 

The length of a violin string is 33cms. and its 
mass is: .524gm. What tension must be applied to it 
to make it vibrate 280 times per second? 


SECOND YEAR. 
EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS. 
ELECTRICITY AND-MAGNETISM. 
TUESDAY, APRIL 7TH, 1903 :—MORNING, 9 TO 12. 


1. State what you know of the Leyden Jar discharge. 
How would you measure the period of oscillation of 
the discharge? Describe the arrangement of the 
Leyden jars and connections in the experiment of the 
“alternative path.” 

Define the term “‘surface density of electricity.” 

How does the distribution of electricity depend on 
the shape of a conductor? 

Explain the discharging action of points and its 
application to protection of buildings from lightning. 


3. Describe the action of (1) a simple type of Hert- 
zian vibrator, (2) a coherer. 

4. Show by careful diagrams the distribution of mag- 
netic lines of force Movie (a) a long straight wire, (6) 
a circular coil, (c) a ‘solenoid through which electric: 
currents pass. ) 

Find the strength of the magnetic field, (a) at the) 
axis, (b) at the end of a solenoid 50 cms. vane 2 cms. 
in salncies wound with 1000 turns of wire and carrying: 
a current of 5 afnperes. . Sea ta We 

5. Show how the magnetism developed. in iron de 
pends on the strength of the magnetizing current. , 
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What is meant by magnetic hysteresis? 


Contrast the magnetic properties of soft iron and 
steel. 


6. What is the effect of temperature on the electrical 
resistance of metals, alloys and electrolytes? How 
would you determine the temperature coefficient of 
copper wire between o°C. and 1oo°C? 

7. Four large storage batteries in series, E.M.F. of 
each 2.2 volts and internal resistance of each .002 ohms, 
send a current through two external resistance of .I 
and .ol ohms arranged first in series and then in paral- 
lel. Find in each case the current drawn from the 
cells and the watts absorbed in the resistances. 

8. State Farady’s laws of the induction of electric 
currents. 

An earth coil mounted on a horizontal axis placed 
in the meridian is rotated at a uniform speed. Find 

(a) ‘Fhe E.M.F. induced in the coil at each position 
in its revolution; 


(b) The average E.M.F. 


9. Find (a) the magnitude and direction of the force 
experienced by straight vertical wire 20 cms. long 
carrying a current of 20 amperes in a uniform horizon- 
tal north and south field of 6000 lines per square cen- 
timetre. 


(6) The E.M.F. produced in the same wire when 
it is carried due east in the field at a rate 5 metres per 
second. 


10. Describe the construction and action of an alter- 
nating current transformer. 

What type of transformer is used for electric weld 

What type of transformer is used for electric weld- 
ing? | 

II. Describe and explain the action of any two of the 
following : | 

(a) Electromagnetic interrupter of an induction 

coil ; 
(6) Wehnelt interrupter ; 
(c) Telegraphic relay. 
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SECOND YEAR—(Civil and Mining). 
SURVEYING. 
THURSDAY, APRIL 16TH, 1903:—MORNING, 9 TO 12.30. 


1. A surveyor has two Ioo ft. chains of exactly equal 
length, one a band and the other a link chain. The 
band weighs 2 lbs., and the link chain 11 lbs. Cal- 
culate the difference in length, due to sag only, that 
he will find when measuring 1500 ft. with both chains, 
using a pull of 20 lbs., and lengths of Ioo ft. 

2. Prove the general equation of the polar planime- 
ter. When does the result obtained from the instru- 
ment not give the correct area? Supposing a a 
meter to be adjusted to measure in units of I sq. 
what alteration would be necessary to make it measure 
in units of 2 sq. ins.? 

3. Explain the principle of a vernier. Why is its 
use necessary? Determine the total length and num- 
ber of divisions on a vernier designed to give readings 
to = seconds from a circle divided to 20 minutes. 

. Obtain the general equations used in reducing the 
sokeritons taken on a stadia survey. (a) The fol- 
lowing readings were taken to the corners of a qua- 
drilateral with a transit whose stadia constant was 99.0 
and whose (f + c) = 1.4 ft. Calculate the area of 
the figure. 


Bearing. Vert. Angle. Stadia Interval. 
282° 35° a AC ae 2.87 
316 40 pean eis 8 1.45 
56 20 — 2 19 1.32 
173 10 "OF 30 3-99 


5. State what adjustments are required to put the 
compass given you in perfect working condition. 
Mention each test made. State in what direction the 
part must be moved when adjustment is required. 
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6. Explain the advantages of using the traverse 
method when making a transit survey. The following 
bearings were taken with a surveyor’s compass when 
the magnetic declination was 9° 30’ W. Give the 
bearings as they would have been read on a transit 
traverse, the instrument having been set to read o° 
when pointing in the direction of astronomical north. 

ye 1tG") 307° Bea) Ny ‘Serra WW, (3) Size 
po B.(4) $. 6° 15’ W.. (5).S. 72 20° W. 


THIRD YEAR. 
PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY. 
WeEpNEsDAYy, APRIL 8TH, 1903:—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 5. 


I. Find the local mean time corresponding to 11° 
30” o§ sidereal time in Montreal on April 7, 1903. (a) 
Find the local mean time at the same instant in longi- 
tide 4” 38” East. The longitude of Montreal is 4” 


54” 18.07%. 


2. What corrections are to be applied to an observed 
altitude of the sun at sea? (a) The meridian altitude 
of the sun’s lower limb on January 1, 1903, was ob- 
served in longitude 3 hours West to be 30° 10’ 15”. 
Fye of observer 30 ft. above the level of the sea. Find 
the latitude. 


3. Polaris was observed to have an altitude of+*43° 
44° 20" on March 1, 1903, at 10” 30” sidereal time. 
Find the latitude of the place. (N.A. method). 


4. Ursae Minoris (p. 418, N.A.) was observed, 
from a point in latitude 43° 20’ N., on March 7, 1903, 
to have an altitude 40° 11’ 08’. Represent on a dia- 
gtam the quantities available for ealculating azimuth. 
Give the formula you would employ for this purpose 
and the values of the angular quantities required for 
the calculation, 


5. State briefly the method of determining latitude 
by the zenith telescope and obtain the formula for the 
reduction of the observations. 
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6. Calculate the azimuth of 6. Ursae Minoris when 
at greatest elongation on December 20, 1903 (p. 337, 
N.A.). Latitude N. 45° 30’. 

7. What is the general equation of the transit instru- 
ment in the meridian? State how each of the quanti- 
ties in it is to be obtained. 


THIRD YEAR—(Mining Engineering Course). 
TRANSPORTATION. 
THURSDAY, APRIL I6TH, 1903:—MORNING, 9 TO 12. 


1. Mention what features you would take into con- 
sideration when choosing a location for a common 
road to a mine. 

(a) There are two possible locations for such a 
road, one being 4.9 miles long with 5 per 100 grades, 
and the other 7.4 miles long with 2 per 100 grades. 
The roads would cost $2,500.00 per mile when graded 
and finished with a good -earth travelling surface. 
Assuming the weight of a waggon to be 1,800 lbs. and 
the tractive power of a horse to be 125 lbs. at a speed 
of 3 miles per hour and to vary inversely as the speed, 
calculate which would be the better road to build for 
the transportation of 8,800 tons of ore. Wages for 
team and driver, $3.50 per day. 

2. A locomotive has the following dimensions :— 
‘Diam. of cylinder 20”, stroke 26’, diam. of driving 
wheels 72”, weight on driving wheels 123,000 Ibs., 
total weight of engine and tender 258,000 Ibs., boiler 
pressure 200 lbs., per sq. in. | 

(a) What is its maximum tractive power? (b) 
Assuming that it can develop a mean effective pressure 
of 85 p.c. boiler pressure at a speed, of 10 miles pert 
hour, and that its tractive power varies inversely as 1ts 
speed, what is its tractive power at a speed of 35 miles 
per hour? | 

3. When relocating a piece of railroad, it was found 
that by increasing the length by 2,300 ft. and the cur- 
vature by 85°, the summit could be reduced by 55 ft. 
The grades at the summit are the ruling grades on the 


ViOl 











the speed was reduced to 





in feet per mile, and curvature. 


lbs. capacity and 34,000 Ibs. dead weight. 
motives have the 


vets, 123,000 lbs.; total weight engine and 
258,000 lbs. : 


28”; diameter of cylind 
with a mean effective pressur 
Weight of caboose 24,000 Ibs. 


locomotive can hau 
with a minimum speed of 10 m.p.h. ? 


What would tl 


returning light ? 
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line and the traffic is 35 trains each 
What amount could 
the new line? 

4. What is “momentum?” Give a formula for cal- 
culating the equivalent velocity head. (a) Assuming 
the locomotive in question (2) to be running up a grade 
of 0.80 per 100 and around a 2° curve at a speed of 
40 miles per hour, calculate how far it would run before 


35 miles per hour, the total 
weight of the train being 1.100 tons. 

5. Give a statement of the principal’ items 
Struction estimate for a Canadian 
explanation of how you would 
for each item in any particular < 


way per day. 
profitably be spent in constructing 


in a con- 
road, with a full 
obtain the quantities 
case, 
6. How is the Railway Committee of the P 
cil constituted? Mention the 
that must come before it for Se 


rivy Coun- 
engineering questions 
ttlement. 


THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS—(Civil Engineering). 


RAILWAY ENGINEERING. 


Frrpay, APRIL 17TH, 1903:—MOoRNING, 9 TO 12.30. 


The blue print shows the condensed profile of an 


Operating division of a railroad. giving mileage, grades 
The freight is prin- 
in freight cars of 60,000 
The loco- 
following dimensions: weight on dri- 
tender, 
; diameter of driving wheels 72”, stroke 
ers 20”; boiler pressure 200 lbs. 
e of 85 p.c. at 10 m.p.h.; 


Cipally grain and is hauled 


I. What is the maximum weight of train that one 


l over the division in both directions 


2. If the ruling grade were reduced to 25 it. per mile 


le Saving in operating expenses be when 
auling 15,000,000 bushels against the mileage and 


Cost of a train mile 85 cents. 
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3. Supposing the ruling grade to have been reduced 
to 25 ft. per mile, design a station yard for Beaverton 
capable of hdding three road trains and Io cars of 
local freight. The town lies to the right of the train 
and the total angle of the curve is 60°. Make the 
drawing to a scale of 100 ft. to the inch showing land, 
required position of buildings, arrangement and length 
of tracks, pcsition of switches; also a profile to 
scale of 100 f, == 1 in. horizontal and 10 ft. = 1 i, 
vertical showing your grade line. 

4. Explain why vertical curves are used and give 
the theory by which their length is sometimes cal- 
culated. Calcilate a vertical curve with a rate of 
change of 0.12 per 100 ft. connecting the grades at 
M.P. 160: these would intersect at sta. 845 + oo with 
an elevation cf 640.0. 

s. It is proposed to cut 16 ft. off the summit at M.P. 
160. Assumirg that money can be borrowed at 5 p.c. 
and that there is a daily traffic of 9 trains per day each 
way, calculate the amount that can be economically 
expended in cutting off the summit. 

6. Give a brief description of how you would pro- 
ceed to make a railway location between Richmond 
and Montreal mentioning all the information that you 
would consider to be necessary and explaining how 
you would obtain it. 

7. Give the general principles upon which an inter- 
locking plant is designed and enumerate its principal 
parts, explainng the duty of each. 


' 
FOURTH YEAR. 
GEODESY. 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 8TH, 1903 :—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 5- 


1. Define “Probable error of an observation.” 
(a) The lbngitude of the transit pier, McGill Col- 
lege, was determined in 1884, from Harvard College 
Observatory as 4” 54” 18.54% + *.045. In 1892 the 


longitude was found, by direct telegraphic connection 
with Greenwith, to-be 4” 54™ 18.67% + *.O15. What 


is the “weighted mean” and what 1s tts probable error: 





49) 
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2. Obtain a formula for the correction for sag in the 
measurement of a base line by a steel tape, suspended 
at intervals. 


(a) Assume the modulus of the tape to be 27,000,- 
000; the sectional area .o144 sq. in.; the weight per 
foot run .0046 1b., and find the pull which will balance 
sag in a length of 50 feet. 

3. Outline on the accompanying map a system of 
primary triangulation for a survey of Canada, having 
in view the work already done in the United States. 
Give the character of the triangulation which you 
would suggest for use along each main chain. Show 
the positions of base lines and astronomically deter- 
mined stations. 


4. If “polaris’” were observed at an altitude of 40°, 
for azimuth, ard the inclination of the horizontal axis 
of the transit found to be 35”, what would the cor- 
responding correction be? 

(a) If the collimation error were 10”, what azi- 
muth error would it represent? 


5. Prove that in the reversible pendulum the centres 
of oscillation and suspension are interchangeable. 

6. Give a brief account of the development of know- 
ledge as regards the figure of the earth. (a) Upon 
what data does the present accepted form depend ? 

7. What are the essential points in which “precise” 


t leveling differs from ordinary engineering levelling? 


8. Adjust the following angles of a quadrilateral : 
A = 50° 20’ 13%: A == 48° 36 26”: B: = 45° 10° 
23”. B, in 34° 00’ 93": C aes $2" 12’ 4a": ‘a cur 63° 
1 52”; D, = 30° 34°40”: Dy == 35° 53° 08” for the 
angle adjustments and derive formulae by which’ to 
adjust them for the side equations, without disturbing 


| the angle adjustment. 
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FIRST YEAR. 
CIVIL PROCEDURE. 

TuurspAy, APRIL 2ND, 1903 :—MorNING, 9 TO 12. 
Examiner,.. .: .. .. .. ..GORDON W. MacDOouGALt. 

1, Define an action at law. Explain the nature of 
personal, real and mixed actions, 

2. What are the conditions precedent to a valid ac- 
tion ? 

3. What are the powers and jurisdiction of the Su- 
perior Court: 

Ist. As a Court of first instance ? 
2nd. In Review? 

4. What cases from this Province are appealable to 
the Supreme Court,of Canada? Under what circum- 
stances can a further appeal be taken to the Privy 
Council ? | 

5. Give the general rules to be followed in the draft- 
ing of a declaration. 

6. What is the general nature of an affirmative plea 
and of a partial demurrer ? 

7- Describe the different. kinds of preliminary ex- 
ceptions. 

8. What is the nature of a proceeding in warranty? 
Describe the different kinds of Warranty and. explain 
the advantages of warranty proceedings. 

9. What is examination on discovery? Who are sub- 
jected to this examination and when can it be.resisted 
as of right? 

10. What is the general nature of: 

tr. An incidental demand ? 
2. An intervention ? 


3. A commission for the examin 


ation of witnesses? 





sy = 
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FIRST YEAR. 5 


CONSTITUTIONAL LAW. 
Monpay, APRIL 20TH, 1903:—-MORNING, 9 TO I2. 
EX OWENET 56. wie bn a a i A ROR ERE ee 


1. Explain the effects of the Cession of Canada upon 
the legal system. n 
2. What steps were taken by Lord Durham or in at 
consequence of his Report, to remedy: (1) the waste 
of public money; (2) the condition of squatters; and (3) 
the evils due to “Clergy reserves?” Explain these grie- 
vances, 
3. Compare the influence of the-Canadian Senate 
with that of the House of Lords and the Senate of the 
United States. 
4. Can the Lieutenant-Governor of a Province “Te- ch 
serve’ a Bill, and, if so, in what circumstances. uth 
5. What are the qualifications of a Senator? , 
6. It is desirable to make certain clauses form part iy 


of every policy of fire insurance. Can this be done 


by the Parliament of Canada? Explain. Hat 
4. What is direct taxation? Discuss some of the | 
cases on the subject. tnt 


8. What do you mean by conventions of the con- 
stitution? Give examples. 

g. What is meant by saying that the British Parlia- 
ment is “sovereign” ? 

10. Explain, very briefly, the constitutional position 
of the Cabinet. 


té 


FIRST YEAR. 
HISTORY OF LAW OF LOWER CANADA. 
Turspay, APRIL I4TH, 1903 :—MORNING, 9 TO 12. Zi 


Beanuner, 6.00. Gr ke i es, PROP CRO 


1. Explain briefly the origin of Customary Law in r 
France, and state in what part of France it chiefly pre- A 
vailed. | 
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Te 2. What other system of law besides customary en- 
" tered into the formation of the Civil Law of France, 
and how were the two combined? 
3. What was the Code Michaud, and discuss briefly ; 
whether it was legally binding as law? 
4. What was the name of the Ecclesiastical Courts 
in the old regime, and what was the relation between 
civil and ecclesiastical law ? 
5; What relation does the Code Napoleon | 


ear to 

the old French law and to our own law? . 
6. Give the substance of the provisions of t 
of Paris 1760 in reference to tl 


aN the inhabitants ? 


he Treaty 
1e religious worship of 


7- Under what auspices’ were the first civil and 


_ criminal courts organized after the full establishment 
of the British regime? 
8. Mention certain ordinances between 1774 and 1791 


in relation to law and judicial proceedings ? | 
9. When did the Union Act come into force, and state ; 
what important laws were passed in 1854? 
10. What tribunal has the 


right of trying election 
contestations, and 


when was their jurisdiction created? 





ej 


FIRST YEAR. 


ha 

Ze OBLIGATIONS. 

: THurspay, Marcn 26H. 1903 :—MorNING, 9 To 12. 
. MERON ET ons Ox rg De . Mr. AIME GEOFFRION, 
3 I. When is a stipulation in favour of a third party 
x invalid? Give examples of valid and invalid stipula- 


tions in favour of third parties. What is the effect of 
the invalidity when it exists? 


2. When, if ever, is such a stipulation revocable? Tf 


_ it is, who can revoke, and what is the effect of the re- 
= vocation? é 
f ' 3. When does a contract for the alienation of a thing 


K not transfer immediately the ownership (a) between the 
_ Parties, (b) as regards third parties ? 


‘In those cases 
_ What is necessary for such transfer ? 








GPEC. 


__ 


| 
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4. Define a condition. Define the different kinds of 
conditions. 

s. Give the difference between indivisibility and soli- 
darity. 

6. What is the effect of impossibility to execute an 
obligation ; (1) when it existed when the obligation was 
created; (2) when it happened afterwards. 





FIRST YEAR. 
LAW OF PERSONS. 
TuESDAY, APRIL 7TH, 1903:—MoRNING, 9 TO $2. 
Examiner... .. .« +. +» «. GORDON W. MacDovuGALltl. 


t. Under what circumstances can atl alien become 4 
British subject within Canada ? How can he renounce 
his British citizenship ° | 

> What are the legal-effects of civil death? 

3. What constitutes legal domicile ¢ What con- 
ditions are essential to the acquisition vf a domicile of 
choice ? 

4. What is the meaning of provisional possession if 
connection with the property of an absentee? What 
are the obligations of those in possession if the ab- 
sentee returns? 

5. What grounds of absolute nullity can be invoked 


to set aside a marriage? 


6. What parties are considered to have a sufficient 
‘interest to invoke absolute nullity in the case of mar- 
riage, and what must be the nature of the interest in 
each case? 

7. What obligations arise from marriage as between 
the consorts themselves ? 

8 What is the nature of an alimentary debt? bBe- 
tween what parties does the debt exist and how can it 
be satisfied ? 

g. What are the effects, as between consorts, of 4 
judement in separation as to bed and board? 

"to. What measures mav be adopted bv the plaintiff 


prior to obtaining a final judement in such an action? 
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FIRST YEAR. 
REAL P LXOPERTY LAW. 


i, 

te 

rt : . - <i . 
j HURSDAY, APRIL 16TH, 1903 :—MorNINc, Q TO I2. 
; 


J ES A NEN ah DH Pror. MARLER. 
I. What is ownership? Give some of its attributes. 


2. In whose interest js ownership limited? 


Give 
examples. 


Se rs 


3. Distinguish between Ownership and possession. 


=: 


4. What is good faith in possession, and what is bad 
faith ? | 


5. How do they differ as re gards fruits? 
6. What do you mean by fruits? Into what classes 
are fruits divided? Give Seth sles of each kind. 


a . ee — 


_ 


1 What difference is there as to their mode of percep- 
b tron? Explain the perception of civil fruits by an ex- 
ample, 

. 7. For what improvements and expenses, even when 


=< rT 


they no longer exist, is the possessor entitled to be 


compensated? What expenses and improvements do 
you mean? 


8. What is usufruct? What are the rights ot the 
usufructuary over mines and quarries? 


9. What inventory is the usufructuary bound to 
make? When? How? 


10. What is the nature of the security he is bound to 
five? 


™, 


It. What do you mean by a general usufructuary, 
usufruitier universel? How does he contribute to thre 
debts? 

12. What is the object of registration? 

13. How it is effected? 

14. What are the rights of the Emphyteutic lessor 


: 
: for the recov ery of the rent? Can he act as in ordinary 
7 lease? . 


= eyes ’ “ss Se ere a 
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FIRST YEAR. Be bt 
ROMAN LAW. a" 
SATURDAY, APRIL IITH, 1903 :—MORNING, 9 TO 12. 
EQUA se a doe nk 8d dle ROP. AW AETOM 
1. Explain briefly the rights of a filius famihas as s 
regards property. 
2. What were the several kinds of dos, and what hap- 
pened to them at the dissolution of the marriage? le by 
2, What is meant by fructuwm perceptio as a mode of fy 
<b LD} 
acquiring property: 
4. Explain clearly the difference between a servitude 
and a right under an obligation. 
5. What was the right of superficies? 


6. What was the Roman Law as to holograph wills? 
D 
7. Explain the law (a) as to a legacy of a res aliena; 


(b) of an immoveable which is subject to a hypothec. 

8. A. who dies intestate after Justinian, leaves pater- 
nal grandfather, a maternal uncle, and a grand-niece, 
the grand-daughter of his brother. How is his estate 
divided? Is our law the same? Explain. r 

9. What was the cautio damnit infectr? ¥ 


10. In the formula what was the intentio? 
; ‘\ 
f SECOND YEAR. iM 
r 
CIVIL PROCEDURE. a 

TuEspAy, APRIL 7TH, 1903:—MORNING, 9 TO 12. 
Behe eee: By oe 8 SRERCY OP RAN, Bee . 
1. Outline the procedure necessary to effect the sale c 


of property belonging to minors. 

>. What is meant by submission? Distinguish be- 
tween amiables compositewrs (mediators), and ordinary ©“ 
arbitrators. What general rules must be observed by 


each? How are awards attacked? ih 
3. What proceeding should be adopted when a ntum- ir 
ber of persons act as a corporation without being le- - ‘\ 


° ° : ates ‘ 4 
gally incorporated or recognized ? By whom 1s the 
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suit brought? Draft the first proceeding in the suit. 
On whom is it served, and how are costs collected ? 

4. State the rules governing the grant of prohibition, 

5. What are the effects of sheriff’s sales? In what 
cases can a deposit be exacted from bidders? 

6, State what species of bail can be given by persons 
arrested under capias. Explain fully. 

7. Describe the proceedings in cases of resale for 
false bidding. Draft the petition. 

8. What persons can be examined, and in what cases, 
alter judgment, in aid of execution? 

g. Draft a complete opposition to withdraw in a 
seizure of moveables under execution. 

19. Draft.a petition for habeas corpus ad subjiciendum. 


SECOND YEAR. 
LAW OF CORPORATIONS: 
SATURDAY, APRIL I8TH, 1903 :—MorwNING, 9 TO I2 


1. Define a corporation. 

2. What were the names used in Roman and in early 
French Law for corporations? 

3. What are the leading features of the declaration 
of 1743 registered by the Cotncil of Quebec, regarding 
Mortmain ? 

4. What is provided by the General Clauses Acts, of 
our modern law respecting the right of corporations 
governed by them to hold real estate? 

5. What are the four important General Clauses Acts 
governing corporations organized under our law, and 
to what class of corporations do they respectively ap- 
ply? . 

6. What are the formalities for the issue of preference 
stock and what species of preference can be given to 


its holders? 


7. What are the different remedies given to a Com- 
pany to enforce payment of calls from shareholders ? 
8. Out of what funds are dividends to be paid, and 


What funds are subject to prohibition for the payment 
thereof? 








4 
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g. Is it legal to issue shares of a Company at a dis- 0} 
count either during the ordinary operation of the Com- () 
pany or when it is in difficulties, and cannot sell the i 
stock at par: 

10. What is the provision of the Provincial Letters as, 
Patent Act as to subscription and payment of stock at * fo 
the outset, and what are the provisions of the Canada csi 
Companies Act, 1902, on this subject. 1 


SECOND YEAR. 
PUBLIC INTERNATIONAL LAW. 
THURSDAY, APRIL IOTH, 1903:—MORNING, 9 TO 12. » 
Hrantiner on 8 6 ae ws a es ee ve PROB LAPEES * 


1. What is the effect of a change of international 
status on the obligations of states: 
(a) When a state is extinguished by being divided 
into two or more distinct states? | 
(b) When one state absorbs another? 
(c) When a state, without losing its identity, loses 
a portion of its territory which is annexed to another 
state? ‘(On 
(d) When a severed part. is erected into an inde- 
pendent state? 

2. How was the “Monroe Doctrine’ originally for- 
mulated in 1823, and what interpretation was given to 
it by the United States to justify its intervention in the 
delimitation of the boundary between Great Britain 
i and Venezuela in 1895, and its abstention from in- 
tervening in the recent blockade of Venezuelan ports 
j by Great Britain and Germany?  , 

3. Give a brief sketch of the origin and of the pre- 
sent position of the controversy between the United a 
States and Great Britain in regard to the Alaska Vh 
boundary. : 

4. Upon what principles was the violation of territory 





excused in the case of the seizure of the “Caroline” in ha 
American waters by the Canadian forces in 1837? h 

s. Discuss the liability of the United States and ty 
Great Britain respectively for alleged breach of met 1 | 


trality in:— 


o wists 
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Os 


te (a) The Fenian Raid; 
| (bo) The St. Alban’s Raid. 
6. State the “three rules” adopted by the ‘Treaty of 
Washington for the determination of the Alabama 
, claims, and examine the question whether they modify 
‘| .the former practice of nations in regard to the re- 
_ sponsibility of a neutral state for the acts of its subjects 
in building and arming ships of war for a belligerent 
and in supplying a belligerent with war material. 
7. What are the effects of carrying contraband: 
(a) On the vessel; 
(b) On the innocent cargo? 

8. During the Crimean war a French cruiser cap- 
tured a Hanoverian ship on a voyage from Lisbon to 
Hamburg with a cargo, a portion of which was salt- 
petre. The French prize court found upon the evidence 
that the real destination of the saltpetre was Russia, 
and that it was uncertain whether the saltpetre was to 
be forwarded overland to Russia from Hamburg, or 
whether the ship, after discharging the rest of her 
cargo at Hamburg, would carry the saltpetre to a 
Russian port in the Baltic. Was the saltpetre scizable 
as contraband upon either theory? 

9. Can a blockade be maintained against neutrals 
while relaxed against the belligerent? Can an effective 

blockade be maintained by a cruising squadron? 





, a= ———— A  e a 


SECOND YEAR. 
PRESCRIPTION, LEASE—MUNICIPAL. 
THuRSDAY, MARCH 26TH, 1903:—MorRNING, 9 TO 12. 


I. What exceptions are perpetual? 

What prescription applies to interest or revenues 
received by an agent guoad his principal ? 

Quid of fruits and revenues received by a possessor 
‘in bad faith? ' 

By an heir who is excluded from the succession by 
reason of unworthiness? . 





2. What are the special elements required in the ten 
Years’ prescription by subsequent purchasers? 
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Quid if the purchaser becomes in bad faith ‘after the 
acquisition 

Quid after this prescription has been renounced or 
interrupted ? 

3. What is the prescription of the action against 
architects and contractors, based upon the warranty 
of the work they have done or supervised? 

Explain the different systems upon the question. 


4. What is the obligation of the lessor as to detects 
of the thing leased: 

(1) Existing at the time of the lease? 
(2) Occuring subsequently? 

5. What is the obligation of the lessor as regards 
disturbances caused by third parties, in the exercise of 
their rights, or by public authority? 

6. What are the rights of the lessor and of the lessee, 
upon the improvements and additions made by the 
latter during the lease? 

7. What are the obligations of the lessor in a c4n- 
tract of lease or hire of work? 

Those of the lessee? 

8. At whose risk is the thing when the workman fur- 
nish labour and skill and materials? 

When he furnish only labour and skill? 

Quid of his rights to recover his salary in each case, 
when the. thing is destroyed? 

g. What persons compose a local council? , A coun- 
ty council? A board of delegates? 

10. What is the jurisdiction sf’ the board of dele- | 
gates? How is the board called upon to exercise their 
duties? Who acts as president? As secretary-treas- 
urer? . 


SECOND YEAR. 
REAL PROPERTY LAW. 


MoéNpay, APRIL: 20TH, 1903 :—MORNING, 9 TO 12. 


EF AWUMET Oe op BON Cala. OR SS Ale pad a Pror. MARLER. 


1. Under what tenures is land in this province held? 
Wherein do they differ? 
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2. What changes has the Code introduced as t 


O 
alienation by Contract? 


What part does registration 


play? 
3. What are the various modes of acquiring owner- 
ship? 


4. What formalities, as to third persons, must be 


accomplished’ in the case of transmission of ownership 
by death? 


In the absence of these formalities, w 
a real right granted by the owner. 

5. As regards the transfer of ownership, 
does a promise of sale differ from a sale? 


hat effect has 
wherein 


6. How is land forming part of an official number 
described? What is the effect of the registration of a 
deed of sale of land when no official number is given 
and the official plan is in force? Can the defect be 


remedied and how? From what time dees the regis- 
tration avail? 


7- How can a wife sell] her own land when her hus- 
band refuses to authorize her: 


(a) When she is separate as to property; 

(6) When she is common as to property? 

8. What claims give a purchaser the right to with- 
hold the price? To what extent can he withhold? 

9. What security has the Vendor for 

of the price due him? How preserved? 

10, What is the effect of a Sheriff's sale on the 


the payment 


real 
tights upon the land. sold? 
What rights doés'it not purge? 7 
It. Of what is the prosecuting creditor the war- 


rantor in case of a sheriff’s sale? 
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SECOND AND THIRD YEARS. 
COMMERCIAL LAW.—(First Paper.) 
INSURANCE—CARRIERS—BANKING. 
SaTuRDAY, APRIL TITH, 1903 :—MORNING, 9 TO 12, 
FANE ie ey Se SMITH. 


1, A merchant, believing his stock to be worth $15, 
000, insures it with each of three Insurance Companies 
for $5,000. The stock is in reality worth only $7,500. 
By a fire it is damaged to the extent of $4,500. 

What is the liability of the several companies? 

2. A steamer is built for a navigation company and 
is to be delivered on the 1st May ensuing. The build- 
ers insure it for its full value. A sub-contractor having 
a lien upon it for the amount due him, insures it for 
the amount of his claim. The navigation company 
‘nsures it for the amount of the prospective profits of 
the first season’s running. A loan company insures it 
for the sum advanced for its construction and secured 
by mortgage. The captain appointed to command it 
insures it for the amount of three seasons salary under 
a written engagement. In the month of March the 
steamer is totally destroyed by fire. 

Can all the policies be enforced? Give reasons. 

3. When may the insured make an abandonment to 
the insurer, and what is its effect? 

4. A company refuses to pay a claim under an ac- 
cident policy on the ground that the death was not 
accidental. When sued, it pleads non-fulfilment of a 
condition of the policy’ requiring immediate written 
notice of the accident. 

Can the plea be maintained 

5. Who are common carriers, and what is their lia- 
bility for loss or damage of things entrusted to them? 

6. Define “Charter-party” and “Bill of Lading ?” 

7. A ship has just been built. 

State the procedure preliminary to her registration. 

8 Under the Railway Act what should the arbitra- 
tors take into consideration in determining the com- 
pensation due to an expropriated proprietor ? 


” 








att. 
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and how many are allowed in e 


Ment, to exclude. evidence of the resul 

Is a confession admissible which h 
by. an artifice, as for example by tl 
that an accomplice has confessed? 
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9g. What busine$s is a bank specially prohibited from 
carrying on, and are there any exceptions ? 

10. What are the provisions of the Bank Act as to 
dividends? 


SECOND AND THIRD YEARS. 


CRIMINAL LAW. 


THuRsDAY, APRIL 2ND, 1903:—MORNING, 9 TO 12, 
Examiner, .. .. ..Tur Hon. Mr. Justice Davrpson. 
" 1. What three elements are essential to the existence 
of an extradition crime? What principle is asserted 
in the Extradition Act. and generally found in the 
Treaties with regard to political offences ? 

2. Within what time after his committal for surrender 
must a fugitive be surrendered and conveyed out of 
Canada? If the prescribed 


time is permitted to lapse, 
What are his rights and how 


would you assert them? 
3. In respect of questions which m 
ate a witness or to establish his liabj 
ceeding, 
(a) May he, if com 
self ? 
(5) Where do you find the ] 


to evidence given under any 


ay tend to crimin- 
lity to a civil pro- 


pelled to answer, protect him- 


aw, and is it applicable 
provincial enactment? 
4. What’ are the rights as to giving 
(a) Of the accused person: 
(0) Of the husband or wife of t 


evidence, 


he accused person, 


§. State the classes into which 


crimes are divided 
with respect. to the numbers of pe 


remptory challenges, 
ach of such classes ? 
6. When can a husband or wife steal fro meach ot] 
7. Explain “doli incapax,” “d 
supplet’; “doli capax.” 


8. What must be the nature of a threat 


ler? 
oli incapax sed malitia 


or induce- 
ting confession? 
as been obtained 
1e false statement 
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g. Draw a plea of justification to: an indictment for 
libel. By what imperial act was it first made possible 
to plead the truth of a libel? 

10. State the several methods whereby a bill of in- 
dictment may be laid before a grand jury. In what 
respect did the Code change the pre-existing law? 

11. Explain the purpose and extent of the Crown's 
right to order a juror to “stand by.” 

12. Define:—‘Perjury”; ‘“Bigamy”; “Dwelling 
house.” 2 

13. Give as nearly as you can the proclamation tor 
the dispersion of rioters. By whom and how ought it 
to be read? What is the punishment for disobeying 
its commands? 


iy) 14. What is homicide? When is it culpable? With- 
in what time from the cause of death must death take 
place? 


16. Give the Code definition of an assault. 

16. When is drunkenness an excuse for crime and 
when not? 

17. Can there be an accessory before the fact to 
manslaughter? State reasons and any possible ex- 
ception to the rule you assert. 

18. Where do you find the law in this Province gov- 
erning the writ of Habeas Corpus :— 

(a) In relation to criminal or supposed  eriminal 
matters? } t 

(b) In relation to persons restrained of their liberty 
otherwise than for criminal or supposed criminal mat- 
ters? 


Eo a, 


SECOND AND THIRD YEARS. 
SUCCESSIONS, GIFTS AND SUBSTITUTIONS. 
TUESDAY, APRIL 14TH, 1903:—MORNING, 9 TO f2. 


Examiner, .. .. ..THE Hon. Mr. Justice DOGHERTY. 


First eight questions only to be answered by Second Year 
Students. 
All tzelve questions to be answered by Graduating Class. 
1. What is the distinction between the legitimate and 
the irregular succession? 
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In what respects if any do the positions of the lawful 

and the irregular heir differ: 
(a) As regards the Seizin ; 
(0) As regards liability for debts of the succession? 

2. What limitations does our law impose upon free- 
dom of disposal of property by will? What is the 
source of our law in this regard? Mention the prin- 
cipal difference between it, and the French customary 
law. 

3. In determining the order in which relatives of a 
person deceased are called to his succession, is prox- 
imity in degree of relationship to him, alone to be con- 
sidered? If not, what other matters ,require to be 
taken into consideration? 

4. Upon what grounds may an heir who has accepted, 
attack his acceptance? 

Upon what grounds may one who has renounced 
attack his renunciation? 

In what case may the creditors of such heir have his 
acceptance or renunciation set aside, and what are their 
rights upon such acceptance or renunciation being set 
aside ? 


5. What formalities are essentiat to the validity of the 
holograph will? 


6. To what extent is the particular legatee liable for 
the debts of the testator: 
(a) Personally? 
(>) Hypothecarily ? 
If he be so liable, has he any recourse for such debts 
paid by him, and if so what recourse and against whom? 
7. What is the extent of the liability for debts of the 
succession: 
(a) Of the universal legatee; 
(6) Of the legatee by general title ; 
(c) Of the ascendant donor who takes, in an abin- 


festate succession, an object by him given to the de- 
ceased ? 


8. Who may demand a partition? Against whom 


‘must it be demanded? When may it be demanded? 


What is its effect as reeards ownership of the property 
partitioned ? 


31 
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g. What are the special requirements of law as re- 
gards the form of execution ot giits miter vivos? What 
;s the effect on non-compliance with such requirements? 

10. What conditions, if any, permissible in onerous 
contracts, are prohibited in gifts mter vivos! 

What is the effect of a gift made subject to such con- 
ditions / 

11. A substituted immoveable property 15 seized upon 
and for a debt of the institute. The curator to the 
substitution opposes the seizure. 

Is his opposition well founded? Reason for your 
answer. 

12, A. bequeathes a property to B. in usufruct, pro- 
viding that at B.'s death said usufruct shall pass to AS 
that at C.’s death said usutruct shall pass to D., and at 
D.’s death the property shall pass to D.’s children. 

What is the effect of the disposition? What is the 
nature of the right of each of the legatees? 

How would B.’s right be affected should C. and D. 
die before B., and D. leave no children? 

Should C. and D. both die before B., and D. leave 
children, what would be the right of such children ? 

What would be the right of such children of D., 
should all the legatees take ‘n turn the benefit of the 
bequest? Reasons for your answers. 


— 





CIVIL PROCEDURE AND EVIDENCE. 
THIRD YEAR. 


Mumspay, APRIL 7TH, 1903 :—MORNING, 2 20 12. 


Percy C. RYAN, B.C.L. 


Examiner,.. .- «+ ++ 98 


1. Explain the nature of judicial sequestration. In 
what cases does it lie and how can it be obtained? 
Have courts any power to decree sequestration in cases 
other than those specified by law? 

2 What is conservatory attachment ? 
scope of this remedy, illustrating by 
Draft the initial proceeding in any ¢ 


applies. 
@. Pug A trader, submitted a statement of his assets 


Describe the 
typical cases. 
ase to which it 
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and liabilities to his creditors in April, and showed an 
apparent surplus of $15,000. In October of the same 
year A. made a judicial abandonment of his property, 
showing a deficit of $20,000, and professed inability to 
account for the shrinkage. What remedy is open to 
a creditor, and how would the conduct of A. be qual- 
ified in law? Draft the appropriate proceeding. 

4. State the rules governing the grant or refusal of 
mandamus. 

5. Classify judicial admissions, and state when they 
can be divided. 

6. What is a Petition of Right? In what cases is it 
Jonied ? 

7. A. sells B. all the stock in trade and good will of 
a grocery, and binds himself not to re-enter the same 
business in the same city. Is such a covenant legal? 
Explain what recourse B. has in the event of a breach 
by A. of such covenant. Draft the first proceeding. 

8. What are the use and object. of discovery and 
inspection of documents? When can they be resisted 
and for what reasons? 

9. State when appeals lie from interlocutory judg- 
ments, and how they are instituted, 

10. Before what jurisdiction can suits for the infringe- 
ment of letters patent of invention be taken? Draft 
an action of this kind. Enumerate the defences to 
such actions. When should scire facias be taken? 


THIRD YEAR. 


COMMERCIAL LAW.—(Second Paper.) 

(For Third Year only.) 
SALE—BILLS AND NOTES. 

SATURDAY, APRIL IITH, 1902 -—MORNING, 9 To 12, 


LC} a 2 
b Sat Pre ] . ~ M1 | Al. 


I. th y will bear the loss in the following cases :— 
,] f 4 ~ 2 - e - ¢ : : 
a) A. sells B. a horse having a disease of which 


(b) Ouid if at the 


time of its death it were too late 


for B. to take 4 redhibitory action? 
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(c) If the horse have the disease at the time of the 
sale, but be killed by a railway train without fault on 
the part of B. or.the railway company: 

(d) If B. be in fault in allowing the horse to stray 
on the railway line? 

(e) If A. have only promised to sell the horse to 
B. but have given delivery of it? 

2. At the time of eviction the thing sold has de- 
teriorated through the buyer’s own neglect. 

What has he a right to claim from the seller? 

3. When a litigious right is sold, how may the debtor 
obtain his discharge from the buyer of the right? Are 
there any exceptions? 

4. What are the rights of the holder :— 

(a) When the drawer of a bill is a fictitious person; 

(b) When the payee is a fictitious person? 

5. What is meant. by an “accommodation party’ to 
a bill, and what is his liability upon it? Will it be dif- 
ferent if the holder, when he took the bill, knew him to 
be an accommodation party? 


6. When is notice of dishonour dispensed with? 


THIRD YEAR. 
CONSTITUTIONAL LAW AND OBLIGATIONS. 


DECEMBER, 1903. 


1. Describe the conditions which led up to the Que- 
bec Act. 

2. What is “responsible government?’ When was 
it introduced into Canada and why? 

3, What is “direct taxation?” Who can impose it? 
Illustrate your answer by cases. 

4. In an act it was provided that in every policy of 
‘nsurance it should be an implied term that the com- 
pany should not be liable if there was a prior insurance 
not disclosed and assented to. Could this be done by 
the Parliament of Canada or by the Province? Ex- 


‘plain. 


<. What is meant by saying that the cabinet is un- 
known to the law? 
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Answers in separate book. 


I. Enumerate and explain fully the different incapa- 
cities to contract, giving all the rules concerning them. 

2. What is lesion? Give the principal rules of law 
on that subject. 

3. What is the “actio pauliana”? Give the conditions 
for its existence and its effects. 

4. In what cases is a person responsible in damages 
towards another, independently of any pre-existing 
obligation? Explain fully. 

5. What is subrogation? -When and under what 
conditions does it take place? What are its effects? 


THIRD YEAR. 
HISTORY, AGENCY AND PARTNERSHIP, AND 
CORPORATIONS. 
SATURDAY, APRIL I8TH, 1903:—MORNING, 9 TO I2. 


I. What other system of law besides customary ele 
tered into.the formation of the Civil Law of France, 
and how were the two combined? ae 

2. Under what auspices were the first civil and 
criminal courts organized after the full establishment 
of the British regime? 

3. Mention certain ordinances between 1774 and 1791 
in relation to law and judicial proceedings? | 

4. What are the leading features of the declaration 
of 1743 registered by the Council of Quebec, regarding 
Mortmain? 

5. What are the formalities for the issue of pre- 
ference stock and what species of preference can be 
given to its holders? 

6. Is it legal to issue shares of a Compahy at a dis- 
count either during the ordinary operation of the Com- 
pany or when it is in difficulties, and cannot sell the 
stock at par? 

7. What are the different remedies given to a Com- 
pany to enforce payment of calls from shareholders ° 
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8 How does the contract « Mandate differ from the 
contract of Lease and Hire of services? 

9: What are the powers of a commercial agent with 
regard to documents of title entrusted to him by the 
owner? 

10. In case of a dissolution of a partnership, what is 
the rule as to the payment o the debts of the firm and 


of the debts of the individual partners ° 


THIRD YEAR. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW—(Public and Private). 





THURSDAY, APRIL I6TH, 1903:—MORNING, 9 TO 12. 


er Le Qing Cater La rR ee De Pror. LAFLEUR. 


1. How was the “Monroe Doctrine” originally form- 
ulated in 1823, and what interpretation was given to it 
by the United States to justify its intervention in the 
delimitation of the boundary between Great Britain 
and Venezuela in 1895, anc_its abstention from inter- 
vening in the recent blockade of Venezuelan ports by 
Great Britain and Germany: 

2. Upon what principles was the violation of territory 
excused in the case.of the seizure of the “Caroline” in 
American waters by the Caaadian forces in 1837? 

3. What are the effects o carrying contraband: 

(a) On the vessel; 
(b) On the innocent ca‘go? 

4. During the Crimean war a French cruiser Ccap- 
tured a Hanoverian ship o1'a voyage from Lisbon to 
Hamburg with a cargo, a portion of which was salt- 
petre. The French prize caurt found upon the evidence 
that the real destination oi the saltpetre was Russia, 
and that it was uncertain vhether th¢ saltpetre was to 
be forwarded overland to Russia from Hamburg, of 
whether the ship, after dscharging the rest of her 
cargo at Hamburg, woull carry the saltpetre to a 
Russian port in the Baltic. Was the saltpetre seizable 


as contraband upon either theory ? 
5. Can a blockade be maintained against neutrals 
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while relaxed against the billigerent? Can an effective 
blockade be maintained by a cruising squadron? 


6. What are the sources of the rules of Private In- 
ternational Law in the Province of Quebec? 

7. What is the effect of < consent of the parties that 
the foreign law should be iscertained by the Court by 
a reference to foreign statttes and authorities ? 

8. What law will our Courts apply for the deter- 
mination of: 

(a) The formal validity of a marriage; 

(b) The capacity of the parties to marry: 

(c) The effect of the marriage on the property of 
the consorts in the absence of marriage covenants; 

(d) The capacity of the wife to makescontracts? 

9. An illegitimate domicilsd in England dies intestate 
leaving moveable property in this province. Do these 
moveables escheat as bom vacantia to the English 
Crown, or to the Province of Quebec? | 

10. A, and B. are both dmiciled in the Province of 
Quebec. While A. is passing through Vermont, B. 
causes him to be arrested or debt and A. obtains his 
telease by paying the clam under protest. By the 
laws of that state a foreigner may be arrested for an 
ordinary debt. A. sues B. in this province for damages 
for false arrest. Argue thecase for the defendant. 


THIRD YEAR. 
MARRIAGE COVENANTS, PRESCRIPTION, 
LEASE AND HIRE, MINOR CONTRACTS, 
MUNICIPaL LAWS. 


Tuurspay, Marcu 26TH, ‘903 :—MorRNING, 9 TO 12. 


(. An immoveable is given to a husband by his 
father, on condition of cettain payments to his bro- 
thers and sisters and subjet to the payment of all the 
debts of the donor, the whde amounting to more than 
the value of the immoveable. These sums are paid 
by the community. 

Will the. immoveable fall into the community or be 
a propre of the husband? Give full reasons. 
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2. The husband makes an endowment: 

(a) To a child of his preceding marriage ; 
(b) To the child of a friend; 
(c) To a child of his present marriage: 

Which of these gifts will fall upon him personally or 
upon the community and why? 

3. At the dissolution of the community, the consorts 
are both indebted to it, in the sum of $5,000. The 
other assets of the community amount to $5,000, but 
it owes the wife $15,000. 

Are the consorts bound to return to the community 
the amount of their indebtedness, or can they, being 
both in same position, retain the same? 

Explain the result in either case. 

4. What exceptions are perpetual ? 

What prescription applies to interests or rents re- 
ceived by an agent quoad his principal ¢ 

Ouid of fruits and revenues received by a possessor 
in bad faith? 

By an heir who is excluded from the succession by 
reason of unworthiness ? 

s. What are the special elements required in the ten 
years prescription by subsequent purchasers ? 

Quid if the purchaser becomes in bad faith after the 
acquisition® 

Quid after this prescription has been renounced or 
interrupted ? 

6. What is the prescription of the action against 
architects and contractors, based upon the warranty of 
the work they have done or supervised ¢ 

Explain the different systems upon the question. 

7. What is the right of the creditor of a life rent 
when an immoveable subject to it is judicially sold: 

8 In what case can the surety proceed against the 
debtor before paying the debt? 

9. To secure the payment ota debt maturing on the 
rst of May, 1902, a thing has been given 1n pledge on 
the tst of December, 1901. On the Ist of January, 
1902, a new debt is contracted in favour of the same 
debtor, which becomes due on the Ist of April, 1902. 
‘he first debt has been paid, but the second is. still 
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due; is the debtor entitled to the return of the! pledge? 
Give reasons in support of answer. 


10. What is the jurisdiction of the board of dele 
gates? 
How is the board called upon to exercise their du- 


ties? Who acts as president? As secretary-treasurer ? 


> 4 => « 
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THIRD YEAR. 


REAL PROPERTY LAW. 


Monpay, ApRIL 20TH, [903 :—MorNING, 9 TO 12. 


Examiner, Pror. MARLER. 

I. Under what tenures is land in this 
Wherein do they differ? 

2. What changes has the Code introduced 
alienation by Contract? 
play ? 

3- What formalities, as to third persons, must be 
_ accomplished in the case of transmission of land by 
,| death? In the absence of these formalities, what effect 

has a real right granted by the owner? 

| 4. How is land forming part of an official number 
described? What is the effect of the registration of a 
deed of land, when the official number is omitted and 
the official plan is in force? Can the defect be re- 
medied and how? From what time does the registra- 
tion avail? 

5. How can a wife sell her own land when her hus- 
band refuses his authorization: (a) When she is sepa- 
rate as to property; (b) When she is common as to 


Province held? 


Sy a 


as to 
What part does registration 





property ? 

y 6. What claims give a purchaser the right to with- 
_ hold the price? To what extent can he withhold? 
ie 7. What security has the unpaid Vendor for security 
_ Of the price due him? How does he preserve this 

_ fight? Can he dissolve the sale? 


! 8. What rights are not purged by a sheriff’s sale? ” 
A 9. Of what is the prosecuting creditor the warrantor ‘th 
| in case of a sheriff's sale? 
Io. What are the causes of preference among cre- 
»  ditors? 


So ESE 
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11. What are the rights of the Emphyteutic lessor 
for the recovery of the rent due him? Can he ex- 
ercise the remedies of an ordinary lessor? 

1z. What are fruits? How classified? Give ex- 
amples of each. What difference is there as to the 
mode of their perception? 

13. A. grants a hypothec to B. and sells the hypo- 
thecated land to C. Neither A. nor C. pays the obli- 
gation secured by hypothec. What are B’s remedies? 

14. State briefly what defences C. may have to the 
action? 

15. How do hypothecs rank.,since the Code? What 
change did the Code introduce? 


FINAL EXAMINATION, 
ROMAN LAW. 
DECEMBER, 1903. 


t. Explain agnation and indicate how it disappeared. 

2. From what books was Justinians Digest com 
piled? State, generally, the method of its compilation. 

3. Give as many illustrations as you can of the way 
in which the praetors modified the jus ciwile. 

4. Why should a possessor in bad faith acquire by 
prescription, and a detentor never so acquire ? 

s. Explain jus ad rem, jus m re. 

6. What were the main characteristics of emphyteusts? 

7. Give a sketch of the history of the testamentum 
tripertitum. 

8 A. who-dies after Justinian, leaves no descendants: 
He leaves mother, paternal grandfather, a sister of the 
full-blood, a half-brother and two nephews, the sons of 
a half-sister deceased. How is his succession divided ? 

9. What was meant in the Roman Law by the causa 
civilis of an obligation? 

ro In an alternative obligation explain the effects of 
the loss of one or both of the objects before perform- 


ance, 


1 
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PRELIMINARY SUBJESTS 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 
Monpbay, JUNE 8TH:—MORNING, II TO 12. 


Write an essay of not less than one page on any one 
of the following subjects: 
My Animal Friends. 
Courage. 
The Story of Jacques Cartier. 


ENGLISH DICTATION. 
Monpay, JUNE 8TH :—MORNING, 10.30 TO II, 


They enjoy a superabundance of the necessaries and 
conveniences of life, with the security of person and 
property, the two great concerns of mankind. The 
hides of deer, bears, tigers and wolves, together with 
honey, wax, and other productions of the country, they 
exchange with the white people for clothing and tools. 
They seem to be free from want or desires. They have 
no cruel enemy to dread; nothing to give them dis- 
quietude, but the gradual encroachments of the white 
people. Thus contented and undisturbed, they appear 
as blithe and free as the birds of the air, and like them 
volatile and active, tuneful and vociferous. The 
Visage, action and deportment of these Indians form 
the most striking picture of happiness in this life; joy, 
contentment, love, and friendship without - guile or 
affectation, seem inherent in them. They are fond of 
games and gambling, and amuse themselves like child- 
ren, in relating extravagant stories to cause surprise 
and mirth, 


Note for the Presiding Examiner.—The Deputy Ex- 
aminer will read the extract three times, the candidates 
writing it out during the second reading. ‘The first and 
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third readings are respectively intended to give the 
candidates a general idea of the character of the 
passage, and to guide them in punctuating. As it ts of 
great importance that candidates should not be left ma 
state of uncertainty, the Deputy Examiner will repeat, on 
request, any word or phrase. The Deputy Examiner will 
also inform the candidates that obvious attempts to make 
letters do double duty (e.g. to make a letter serve for e or 1) 
will be regarded as mistakes. Full stops and senncolons 
are ito be indicated by the Deputy Examuer. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
Monpbay, JUNE 8TH :—MORNING, 9 TO 10.30. 


(N.B.—Not more than two questions in each section are to 
be answered. B 6 and C 8 are compulsory.) 
AX, 

. Give the masculine of bride, widow, nun, filly, ewe, 
vixen; and the possessive plural of goose, Norman, mis- 
tress, and lady superintendent. 

Distinguish clearly between the verbs le and lay, 
and give ‘the past tense and past participle of each, 
with examples of their correct use. 

. What is the difference between the Gerund and the 
Pissent Participle? Give two examples of each. 


B. 
4. Turn the following sentences into the passive 


form::— 
(a) John was beating the dog with a stick. 
(B) ) The students presented addresses to the retiring 


professors. 
(c) Give him a crust and send him away. 


a She had taught him music. 
) ‘Ihe man looked at the book and threw it down. 
5. Bike Auxiliary, Impersonal, Strong and Weak 
verbs, and give three examples of each. 
6. Parse the words in italics in the following sen- 


tence :-— 
On the view of this subject a thousand uses suggest 


themselves to a contriving mind. 
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Oat 
7. Correct the following sentences where you think 
it necessary, giving reasons :— 
(a) Will we go together? 
(6) Have either of you three a paper? 
(c) Between you and I, all he said was “she looked 
prettily.” 
(d) Being late for the examination, it was no use 
for me trying to pass. 
(¢) Wanted a boy to run errands with a good 
character. 
8. Analyse the following :— 
I hear it is sometimes given out in France that what 
is doing among you is after the example of England. 


BRITISH HISTORY. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE IOTH -—MOorNING, 10.30 TO 12, 


(/n answering the first three questions, any four parts of 
each may be selected. On the contrary, the whole of the 
fourth question must be answered.) 


I. (a) What was the policy of Henry VII. towards 
the nobles? 

(6) How were the following persons connected 
with the beginning of the Reformation in England: 
Catharine of Aragon; Cardinal Wolsey; Sir Thomas 
More? 

(c) Write what you know about Edward Seymour, 
Duke of Somerset, and explain why he was called “Pro- 
tector.” } oe 

(d) Give some account of religious persecution in 
the reigns of Mary I. and Elizabeth. 

(e) What were the main achievements of Sir 
Francis Drake? 

(f) How did trouble arise in the reign of Elizabeth 
over the question of monopolies? 


2. (a) Why is the Hampton Court Conference me- 
morable? 


(b) Sketch the relations of Charles I with Scotland 
prior to the outbreak of the Civil War. 
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(c) How did Oliver Cromwell come to be the chief 
person in England? 

(d) What was the Cabal Ministry? 

(e) Under what circumstances did the Trial of the 
Seven Bishops take place? What was the result? 

(f) Name the chief battles in which England took 
part during the War of the Spanish Succession. 


3. (a) Give some account of the Jacobite risings. 

(6) Sketch the political career of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole after he became Prime Minister. 

(c) How were the following persons connected with 
the American Revolution: George Grenville; Edmund 
Burke; Lord North? 

(d) Name three battles fought in the wars between 
England and Napoleon. 

(e) Describe the passing of the First Reform Bill. 

(f) Mention the chief stages in the Home Rule 
movement. 


4. (a) What were the chief terms of the Petition of 
Rights? 

(b) Give the dates of the Peace of Utrecht, the 
accession of George III., and the Indian Mutiny. 

(c) What are the chief claims to remembrance of 
the elder Pitt? What title did he choose when raised 
to the Peerage? 

(a) Sketch the political career of Mr. Gladstone 
or Lord Eeaconsfield. 


ARITHMETIC. 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE IOTH:—MORNING, 9 TO 10.30. 
(Answer two questions out of each section.) 
Section I. 


1. How many bricks 9 inches long, 4% inches wide, 


and 4 inches thick, will be required,to construct a wall 
60 ft. long, 17 ft. high, and 4 ft. thick? 

i 625 

2. Extract the square root. of (1) 17161; (2) re 


(3) .00O0000I 33225. 










— 
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3. Of two icicles hanging from the edge of a roof, 
One is 1.02 inches longer than the other. The shorter 
One increases in length at the rate of 3.014 inches in a 
minute. Find the rate of increase of the other in. 


order that they may be the same length in 2 hours 5 
minutes. 


SECTION II. 


4. ind the difference between the simple and com- 
pound interest of $350 for 3 years at 8 per cent, 


5. A. can do a piece of work in 6 days of 10 hours 
each, and B. can do it in 8 days of 9 hours each. For 
how many hours a day must A. and B. be engaged to- 
gether to do the work in 4 days? 


6. A. invests $552 in 3% per cent. stock at 92 ; find 
his income. 


SEcTIoN III, 
7. Find the number of meters in one mile. 


8. Find in kilos, the weight of a rectangular block of 
gold 20 cm. in length, 5 cm. in thickness and 7 em. in 
breadth, the weight of a mass of gold being 19 times 
the weight of an equal bulk of water. 


9. A cubic foot of water weighs 1,000 oz. Find in 


tons the weight of a rainfall of one inch over an acre 
of ground. 
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LATIN BOOKS AND SIGHT TRANSLATION. 
THURSDAY, JUNE IITH :—AFTERNOON, 2.30 TO 4.30. 
As 
(a) Translate and explain the construction of the 
words written in italics :-— 
(1)—NeEpos, MILTIADES Vil. 


Cum iam in eo esset, ut oppido potiretur, procul in 
continenti lucus, qui ex insula conspiciebatur, nescio 
quo casu nocturno tempore incensus est. Cuius flamma 
ut ab oppidanis et oppugnatoribus est visa, wutrisque 
venit: in opinionem signum a classiariis regiis datum. 
Quo factum est ut et Parii a deditione deterrerentur et 
Miltiades, timens ne classis regia adventaret, incensts 
operibas, quae statuerat, cum totidem navibus atque 
erat profectus Athenas magna cum offensione civium 
suorum rediret. 

(b) Parse fully: eo, Quo, Athenas, rediret. 
(2) —CaEsAR, DE Betto Gautico ILI., 30. 


Bello Helvetiorum confecto totius fere Galliae legatt, 
principes civitatum, ad Caesarem gratulatum convene 
runt: Intelligere sese, tametsi pro veteribus Helvetio- 
rum injuriis popult Romani ab his poenas bello repe- 
tisset, tamen eam rem non minus ex usu terrae Galliae 
quam populi Romani accidisse, propterea quod eo 
consilio florentissimis rebus domos suas Helvetit reli- 
quissent, uti toti Galliae bellum inferrent. 


(3).—OVID. METAMORPHOSES. 


Translate with scansion of the first three lines. 
At tu, funesti ne sim tibi muneris auctor, 


nate, Cave, dum resque sinit, tua corrige vota. 
Scilicet ut nostro genitum te sanguine credas, 
pignora certa petis? do pignora certa timendo, 
et patrio pater esse metu probor. Adspice vultus 
ecce meos: utinamque octlus in pectora posses 


inserere, et patrias intus deprendere curas ! 
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B.—SIGHT. 
His de rel 
Gallorum 
mobiles et 
committendum existimavit. 
consuetudinis, 
cogant et quod 
aut cognoverit quaerant, et mer 
gus circumsistat, 
quasque ibi res 
rebus atque auditionibus 
rebus consilia ine 
quum incertis rumoribus serviant et 
tatem corum ficta respondeant. 


veritus, quod sunt in 


Fst autem 
quibusque 


cx 


permoti de 


ALTERNATIVE PAPER ON LATIN 


consiliis 
novis plerumque rebus student, 
hoc 


nihil 
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dus Caesar certior factus et infirmitatem 
capiendis 


his 


Gallicae 
uti et viatores etiam invitos consistere 
quisque corum de quaque re audierit 
catores in oppidis vul- 
regionibus 


veniant 
cognoverint pronuntiare cogant. 


fe His 


BOOKS 
FOR ONTARIO CAND] DATES. 
THURSDAY, JUNE IITH -—AFTERNOON, 2.30 TO 4. 


1. Translate with explanatory notes 
in Italics: 

(a) Tamen non effugit civium 
Namque ob eundem timorem, 
tiades, testularum 
habitatum concessit. Hic cum propter 
viveret, Lacedaemonii legatos 
eum absentem accusarent. 
Perse ad Graeciam 
mine absens damnatus est. 


(b) Eodem die legati 
de pace venerunt. His Caesar 
quem antea imperaverat, d 
hentem adduci iussit, quod 
infirmis navibus hiemi navigationem sx 
existimabat. 
post mediam noctem naves solvit ; 
lumes ad continentem per 
duae eosdem, quos reliqui, 
et paulo infra delatae sunt. 


summis saepe 
unt, quorum eos poenitere necesse est, 


plerique ad volun- 


on words printed 


suorum invidiam, 
quo damnatus erat Mil- 
suffragiis e civitate eiectus Argos 
multas virtutes 
Athenas miserunt, qui 
quod societatem cum rege 
opprimendam fecisset. 


Hoe cri- 


ab hostibus missi ad Caesarem 
numerum obsidum, 
uplicavit eosque in conti- 
propinqua die aequinoctij 
biciendam non 
Ipse idoneam tempestatem nactus paulo 
quae omnes inco- 
venerunt ; sed ex iis onerariae 
portus capere non potuerunt 
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(c) Ex his omnibus longe. sunt humanissimi, qui 
Cantium incolunt, quae regio est maritima omnis, ne- 
que multum a Gallica differunt consuctudine. In- 
teriores plerique frumenta non serunt, sed lacte et 
carne vivunt* pellibusque sunt vestiti. Omnes vero se 
Britanni vitro inficiunt, quod caeruleum efficit colorem, 
atque foc horridiore sunt in pugna aspectu; capilloque 
sunt promisso atque omni parte corpore rasa praeter 
caput et labrum superius. 

Give the principal parts of serunt, vivunt, rasa. 
(d) Vestibulum ante ipsum primoque in limine Pyrrhus 

Exsultat, telis et luce coruscus ahena ; 

QOualis, ubi in lucem coluber, mala gramina pastus, 


. 


Frigida sub terra tumidum quem bruma tegebat, 
Nunc positis novus exuviis nitidusque iuventa, 
Lubrica convolvit, sublato pectore, terga 
Arduus ad solem, et linguis micat ore trisulcis. 
Una ingens Periphas et equorum agitator Achillis 
Armiger Automedon, una omnis Scyria pubes 
Succedunt tecto, et flammas ad culmina iactant. 
Ipse inter primos correpta dura bipenni 
Limina perrumpit postesque a cardine vellit 
Aeratos. 

Scan the first two lines of (d). 

> Give in substance Nepos’ Life of Aristides. 

3. Translate :— 

OQuos quo facilius repellerent, si forte bellum reno- 
vare conarentur, ad. classes aedificandas exercitusque 
comparandos quantum pectiniae quaeque civitas daret, 
Aristides delectus est qui constittieret, eiusque arbitrio 
quadringena et sexagena talenta quotannis Delum sunt 
collata; id enim commune aeraritim esse voluerunt. 





LATIN GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. 
THURSDAY, JUNE 11TH :—MORNING, 9 TO II. 
A.—GRAMMAR. 


;. Decline in the sing. only, marking by the usual 
sien, all long vowels: filius, caput, princeps, genus, flos, 
vis. | 

>. Give the genitive (sing. 
caro cornu, mare. 


and pl.) of turris, senex, 








“ ow +* -—- pe — bat” ad ==. 
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3. Give the acc. 
facilis, acer, alius, v 
of: is, iste, ille. 

4. Give the other degrees of comparison for dives, 
vetus, plus, pessimus, magnus, imus. 

5. Give the Latin for: 11, 11th: IQ, 19th; 25, 25th; 
two thousand soldiers: in the year 1896. 


6. Give the principal parts of prosum, facio (passive 
voice), eo, aufero, effero, malo, vereor, loquor. 


(sing. and pl. all genders) of: vetus 
inus; dat. (sing. and pl. all genders) 


B.—ComposITIon. 
Translate into Latin :-— 


When messages had come to Caesar by the Senones 
and other Gauls, who were neighbours of the Belgae, 
he charged them to find out what the Belgae were 
doing. So they found out and informed him that the 
Belgae were collecting forces, that they might march 
against his army. Then Caesar sent the two legions 
lately levied in hither Gaul, early in the summer, under 
the command of Pedius, and as soon as there was 


forage, went himself; for now he did not hesitate to 
march against them immediately. 


GREEK AUTHORS AND SIGHT TRANSLATIO N. 


— 


Monbay, JUNE I5TH:—AFTERNOON 2 TO 


A 
“+> 


XNENOPHON, ANABASIS I, 


A, 


1. Translate. with notes on the construction of words 
underlined :— 


(a) “Ev Miarjt@ & 6 Ticcadépvns, TpoataOomevos Ta 
avuTa Tavta BovXevopevovs, aTOOTHVAl Tos Kdpov, tous 
bev atréxteve, Tors & e&é Barer. ‘O &€ Kapos, irroraBev 
Tous hevyovtas, cudr€Eas otpdtevma, emTodopKe. MiAnrov 
Kal kata yhv kal kata OddatTav, Kal ETELPATO KATAYELV 
TOUS €xTreTTTwMKOTAS. 

(b) “Adda érret byets ewot ob« eOérere TrEelGea Oar. ode 
érecOa. yw avy tyiv évrouat, Kal, 6 Te av On, Tre(comat. 
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Nopice yap. Upas pou eival Kal TmaTpioa Kal pirovs Kat 
TUULMAYOUS, Kal GUY Uppy pe av eival TipMLOs, OTTOU aV 





a w~ . 5 
ipev © épnuweis, ovK av ikavos eivat —olpat, ovT’ av dirov 


on aie ovr av éyOpor aréEacOat. 
a /; 
), Aubbépas, as elyov OTEYAG PATA. en im aoay 
x sprou ) Koriou clita auviyov Kal ouréoTrav, ws un amrterbat 
Ths Kaahys TO Vdwp: él tovTwy ovéBaivov- Kal éhapBavov 


Ta eTUTNOELA, olvoy te ex THS Badavov TET OLN LEVOV THS 
amo ToD oimkos, Kal aitov pedivys: TOUTO yap Hv €v TH 
yopa TELaTOV. 

1) "Evravéa | ‘avAiTNs TaApovs dhuyas Ldpwos, TieTOs 
Se Kup, eime: * Kai unv, @ Kupe. Aéyouct TLVES, OTL 
ToAANa UTITXVH VUV, dua TO EV TOLOUT@ Elva TOU KLVOUVOU 
T POCLOVTOS" avo ev yeuntat TL. OU PEMD no Gat ae Evol O€, 
ovd €& HEepueo re Kal Bovrouo, divvac0a av atrododvat, ooa 
UTLaXYD- 

(ec) “H 8€ yroun jy, os ets Tas TaEES TOV EA vov 
ékavta Kal Saxd\ovta. “O peévtor Kupos elTrev, OTE 


Kadéoas TAPEKEAEVETO TOUS "EAAnou, TV Kpavyny TOV 
BapBapov avéyeo bat, gia TOUTO’ OU re Kpavy7s 
GXAA oLyn, @S avuoToV, Kal jovyn ev iow Kal Bpadews 
T pooner av. 

II. Write the principal parts of: aTrooTHvaL (a); 
reicomat (l), Urioxvy (d), €A@vTa (¢). Parse penv@d (a), 


or 
XeENOPHON, ANABASIS II. 


iy 


1. Translate with notes explaining the construction 
of words underlined :— 
(a) ITpos travta Pandvvos eiTe, « Baovdevs ViKQV 
Hryeitar, émrel Kiupov améctove. Tis yap ‘ato €oTly, 
éavTou 





dots apXTs avriroettar; Nopife. d€ Kal vpas 


elval, EY OV ev péon TH EaUTOU yopa. Kal TOTAULMY évros 


‘adiaBatov. 
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(b) ’EvredOev 8%, érrel oxdros eyévero, MidrtoxvOns” 
pev 0 pak, éywv rods te imméas Tovs we?” Eavtod eis 
Tevoapakovta, Kal tov melav Opakdy es Tptakoa lous, 
nUTOMOAnTE mpos Baciréa. KrAéapyos d€ tots. &dXo1s 


e n~ \ \ c ‘ “ 
NYELTO KATA Ta TrapynyyeApmeva, of 8 el7rovTo: 





5 \ \ “ r / 4 
(c) “Amro 6€ tov Tiypntos erropevOnaav arabmovs 
TETTApaS, Tapacdyyas elKoow, él tov PvoKov TOTALOV, 
TO eUpos TAEOpou: ery 5é yébvpa. Kal évradOa oxeiro 
et SSRI SE! é 
TOMS meyarn, 7 dvoua Oris pds iv amrnvTnae Tois “EXX- 
now 0 Kupou kal “AptaképEou vd0os aderpos, ato Lovowv 
Kat “KxSatdvev otpatiay toAdv ayov, ws BonOicav 
Bacirer: 
S. \ / nm \ ¢ ~ en “ 
(/) Luv ev yap oor Taca pév Hiv odos EUTTOPOS, TAS 
dé motapos diaBatos, rav 8 emitndelov odvK atropia: avev 
dé cov Tadca pev 7) Od0s bia oKdrTovs. (ovdév yap avris 
? / \ aA mw \ \ ? = a RTS ae 
emictape@a,) was o€ moTapos dvoTopos, mas 8 OX AOS 
: , 7 ; pe ew / a \ \ ‘a , / 
poBepos hoBepwratov & épnyuia: heoTn yap TOXANS atropias 
eoTiy. | 





(e) Mévay d€ 0 Bertadds Shros Fy emiOvuar jev 
TRovTEitY toxyupas, eémibuvpav be apyewv, ows rei 
AapBavor émiOvpav b€ tiwdcba, wa rel Kepdaivot- 
piros 7 €PovreTo civar Tots péyiora duvapevols, : iva 
adiuwav pn didoln Sixnv. Earl d€ To Katepydtec Oar, oy 
émOupyoln, cvvtouwtatny odov weTo elvar Sid Tod ETLOPKELY 
Te Kal WevderOau Kal éEatratav- 

Ii. Write the principal parts of : efzrovro (b), dero (e). 
Parse To evpos (c), adiK@v, Tod érvopKeiv (e). 


B 
TRANSLATION AT SIGHT. 
Translate into English :— 


Tovtwy AeyOevtwy avértnoay Kal amerxOdvres nate 
Kaov tas auaktas Kal tas oxnvds, tov Se TEPLTT@Y OTOV 
ev d€oiTd Tis weTediSocay addAAOLS, TA SE AdXa els 7d Top 
éppintouwy. Ttadta .roujoavtes hpotorro.obpTo. apioTo- 
Tovoupevov d€ avTav épyetat MiOpadatns odv immedow os 
Tptaxovta, Kal KadXeo~dpevos Tods: oTpaTnyovs els émnKoov 
Aeyes WSe. "Eyo, & avdpes "EXXAnves, Kal Kvp@ micros 
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7m ios bmels eric tacbe Kal voy viv evvous: Kal evade 0 
eiut adv TOAA@ Hoo Ouaryor. €L OUY Op@r WV vmas OWT?) plov 
TL Bovrevopevovs, ENOoujue a av ™pos vpas Kal: TOUS Oeparro: yTas 
TavTas eX OV. eEaTe ovV TpOS me TL EV VO EXETE ws dirov 
re Ka ejvouv Kal BovAdpevov Kon odY vpiv TOV oTOAOY 
mouiobat. 


GREEK GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. 
Monpay, JUNE 15TH:—MoORNING, 9 TO II, 
A.— GRAMMAR. 


Write the accusative singular and dative plural 
(with the article) of woAi77s, mods, TaTpis, caua, EXAqD, 
untnp, yévos, Bacirevs, Npws, Govs. 

2. Decline in the singular (with the article) yuvn, vavs, 
vids, TUP, KUMD. 

3. Decline in the plural (all genders) dus, MEelcwv. 

4. Write the comparative and superlative of capns, 
TorV, copy, Taralds, KaXOs. 

s. Write the present optative passive of Tipaw; 
the aorist subjunctive active of dédwpms ; the Ist sing. 
present (through all the moods) ot oi6a; the pertect 
middle and passive of 7A€xw; the impertect and future 

a ; = 
of ext; the imperfect of emt. 


B.—ComMpPOSITION. 


Translate into Greek :— 
1. This man was made general by the great King. 
2. Xenophon was leader during the whole retreat. 
KaTaPac ls). 
| 3. The Greeks heard this before the battle from 
deserters. 
+ The King will fight within ten days. 
<The arms of the soldiers were carried on waggons. 





i a 


te arenas «ai ialt eee e i i ces wie eal a = 
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6. I persuaded the soldiers to obey Cyrus. 


7. Men and soldiers let us be worthy of the freedom 
which we have acquired 


8. The commander-in-chief led his men by the short- 
est road, that they might not suffer harm. 


9g. The Greeks perceived that the enemy were in their 
camp. 


10. The King thinks the Greeks are his, since he has 
them in the middle of his country. 


FRENCH, 
Fripay, JUNE 12TH:—MorNING, 9 TO _I1. 


1. Translate into French :— 

I leave Paris at half past twelve to-night, and I shall 
be away a fortnight. You have very fine roses on this 
rose-tree, give me one for her. Why do you not sit 
down? I shall see you again to-morrow afternoon. 
Goand ask your friend to have the kindness to wait 
forme here. Please let me have this book, I really want 
it. I cannot give it to you for it has been lent to me. 
He is a friend of mine; you are nearly two years older 
than he. Whose book is this? I do not know whom 
you mean. He who tries to please everybody gen- 
erally pleases nobody. Let us start at once, lest we 
should miss the train; it will not wait for us. 

2. Give the singular of bausx, aicux, cieux; the feminine 
Of grec, aigu. pécheur, fovori, vieut, ane, sage, doun, 
complet, attentif ; and the plural of anneau, nez, oeil, régal, 
salle-d-manger, travail, gouvernail, lieu, clou, général, bétail, 

3. Give the comparative and the superlative of bon, 
bien, mal, peu, and translate into french sooner or later; 
One of the finest books I have ever read; Upper and Lower 
Canada. 

4. Write in full the present indicative, preterite and 
the present subjunctive of s’en aller, mourir, s aperce- 
voir, mettre, faire and dire. 

__5. Give in English the equivalents of the following 
idiomatical expressions :— 

Vous avez tort de m’en vouloir. C’est a lui qu’il 
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faut vous en prendre. J’ai beau chercher je ne vois 
‘rien qui vaille la peine que je me suis donnée, mais je 
voulais savoir a quoi m’en tenir. Pouvez-vous yous 
passer de lunettes pour lire? 

6. Translate into English :— 

Le vingt-sept aott, mil sept cent quatre-vingt-treize, 
les royalistes du midi de la France livrerent le port 
de Toulon aux Anglais. Pour le reprendre, le jeune 
Napoléon y fut envoyé en qualite de commandant 
d’artillerie, et aprés un siége resté célebre, la ville se 
rendit. Ce fut pendant le siége que Napoleon rencon- 
tra Junot, qui deyvait plus tard rendre de grands ser- 
vices a l’empire. Un jour pendant que le jeune cum- 
mandant d’artillerie faisait construire une batterie, il 
eut besoin d’écrire, et demanda un sergent ou un caporai 
qui piit lui servir de secrétaire. Il s’en présenta un. 
aussitot, et Napoléon, te faisant asseoir sur le terrain 
méme, lui dicta sa correspondance. La lettre était a 
peine terminée qu’un boulet, qui tomba tout pres, la 
couvrit de terre. “Bon, dit le soldat écrivain, je n’au- 
rai pas besoin de sable.” C’etait Junot, et cette preuve 
de courage et de sang-froid suffit pour le recommander 
4 son commandant, qui le poussa depuis aux premiers 
grades de l’armée. 

7. Translate into French :— 

The soldiers of Turenne worshipped him and re- 
garded him as their father. One day when the army, 
in cold weather, was passing through a narrow valley, 
the marshal, who was exhausted by loss of sleep and 
fatigue, lay down beside a tree and fell asleep. Some 
of his soldiers, seeing him there and wishing to protect 
him against the cold and the snow, which was falling 
heavily, eagerly busied themselves in forming about 
him a hut of branches which they hastened to covet 
with their cloaks. 

8 (Last half hour of the examination). 

Reproduce in French the story read by the examiner. 


STORY TO BE REPRODUCED IN FRENCH. 


N.B.—At the beginning of the last half hour of the 
examination the presiding examiner will read distinctly 
the following story to the candidates twice. It is not 


to be placed in their hands. 
Many years ago there lived in the city of Paris a 
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celebrated physician, who was very fond of animals. 
One day a friend of his brought to his house a favourite 
dog, whose leg had been broken, and asked him if he 
could do anything for the poor creature. The kind 
doctor examined the wounded animal, and, prescribing 
treatment for him, soon cured him, and received the 
warm thanks of his friend, who. set a very high value 
upon his dog. Not very long afterwards, the doctor 
was in his room busy studying. He thought he heard 


a noise at the door, as if some animal was scratching 


in order to be let in. For some time he paid no atten- 
tion to the noise, but continued studying. At last, 
however, he rose up and opened the door. ‘To his 
great astonishment he saw enter the dog which he had 
cured, and with him another dog. ‘The latter also had 
a broken leg, and was able to move. only with great 
difficulty. The dog which the surgeon had cured had 
brought his friend to his benefactor, in order that he, 
too, might be healed; and, as well as he could, he made 
the doctor understand that this was what he wanted. 


GERMAN. 
FRIDAY, JUNE I2TH:—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 4. 


I. Translate carefully :— 


(a) /Mieber Mann,” jagte die Frau, indem fie nicht wa gte 
ihn anguiehen,” es ijt cin Unglie pajfiert ; den fleinen Vogel 
hat dic Kate qefreffen. ” 

, Die Kave gefreffen ?” wiederholte’ dev Mann, indem er ftarr 
bor Cntjeben wurde ; du Litgit-! Du hajt die Nachtiqall abjidyt- 
id) fortgelaffen ! Das hatte id) dir nie angetraut. . Ou bift cine 


 Wehlechte Frau. Nim ijt es fitr ewiq mit unferer Freundfdhaft 


{77 


pus ! 


(6) ,Whterchen, ” erwiderte der Sandiwerfsbruride fehmuungelad, 
Jo fragt man die Banern aus. Meinen fehonen Traum bebhalte 
id) fitr mich ; dag fonnt ihr mir nun fdon gar nicht verdenfen. 
Aber daraus werden thut doch nichts!” Und das jaqte ev nid) 
blof fo, fondern es war fein Ernjt 


_ 
_s 


oo ea 
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2. Translate into German :— 

_ (a) A king and a queen once had a son, whom 
they called Heino. (b) Every day he used to ride into 
the forest, but he never brought any animals he had 
killed home. (c) He was said to give all he found to 
the poor. (d) The truth is that he did not hunt at 
all, but visited a little house far away in the woods 
where lovely Blue-eyes lived. (¢) When she saw him 
coming her whole face was filled with joy. (7) One 
day, however, the King sent a servent to follow Heino 
secretely, to find out why he never caught anything. 
(g)When he knew it, he wanted to have Blue-eyes 
killed, but a white dove came and called Heino. (A) 
He hastened to the little house and arrived soon enough 
to save Blue-eyes. 

3. Grammar. (Answer any four questions.) 

(a) ‘Sajfiert (1a). What other verbs from the past 
participle without ge- ? What kind of verbs take the 
auxiliary fein ? Give examples. Express in German :— 
‘*T have ridden all day.’’ 

(b) Decline in singular and plural. Yieber Wann and 
Derfelbe Traum ; and write the nom. plur- of Frau, Nadtt- 
gall, Handiwerfsburicde, Kase. 

(c) Write past (imperfect) indicative, Ist pers. sing. 
and past participle of liigen, bebalten, fonnen, verdenten, 
thin; also (with the meaning) of [legen, legen, Danfent, 
fernien, betragen, betritgen, bitten, bet en, bieten. 

(d) Give as many derivative nouns (with meanings) 
as you can from the following verbs:—rabven, Tennent, 
iprechen, binden, tliegen. 

(f) How is the German language related to the 
English? Explain the general principles of the relation 
clearly, and give the English cognates of Vogel, Mabe, 
frefjen, -jchaft, -chen, daraus, fondern, Baum, Knabe, 3abl. 


4. Translate (at sight) :— 
, Wenn es mur das iff,” rief das Weaddhen Frohlich, . jo fann 
ich ihm vielleicht Doc Helfen. Der alte Meanm fehenfte mv eu 
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goldenes Serzden, und Das Habe ich forgfaltiq verborgqen.” Mls 
af det Konig das horte, war er febr erfreut. Ou bift aljo das 
val Madchen mit dem goldenen Derzen, Das ich jdhon fo lange fuchte ” 
5 tle cr. . Keine andere Durfte ich zur Konigin machen wd des- 
balb habe ich jo lange warten mitifen. Gs jagten zwar manedpe, 
fie batten cin goldenes Serz, aber wenn man es qenauer anjab, fo 
war es Doc) nicht von wirflichem Golde. ” 


-— eS 
— — 


ALGEBRA, PART 1. 


Turspay, JUNE 9TH:—Morwninc, Q TO II, 


I. Solve the equations :— 





(4) 24° — 35? = 23, ary — 3y? = 3. 


4 


2. (a) Simplify and express with positive indices 


f . iy tt 
"a ~ b* ek ) 
peg is ee wees 
“ V6 a” es J 
| (b) Find the value of 


4 V128 — 5 V162 + 338 
3. Shew that the difference between 


x x x a b C 
—— RSE 2 To aes ep De Ne Bt Cte 





ee gpg i ee tS hi te 6 eee 


is the same for all values of x. 
Ore ae TE UO ey Sey TS mee 
| 4. (a) Simplify h(eGd sete aie 
(| (b) Extract the square root of } : 
a® — 22 #4 + 34 a8 + 1214 — 374% + 280. ‘ 
5. A colonel wishing to form his men into a solid 
Square finds he has 55 men over. If he increases the 
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sid: of the square by 1, he has torty men too tew, 
How many men are there in the regiment? 
6. i: ind four consecutive numbers such that the 


product of the first and last is less bv 1g than the num- 


ber which has the two middle ones for its digits. 


GEOMETRY, Part I. 
TUESDAY, JUNE QTH:—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 4. 

1. lf a side of a triangle be produced, then the ex- 
terior angle shall be equal to the two interior opposite 
angles; also the three interior angles of a triangle are 
together equal to two right angles. 

2. If a parallelogram and a triangle be on the same 
base and between the same parallels, the parallelogram 
shall be double of the triangle. 

3. Describe a right angled isosceles triangle equal to 
a given square. 

4. Divide a straight line into two parts so that the 
rectangle contained by the whole and one of the parts 
shall be equal to the square on the other part. 

5. The sum of the squares on the diagonals oi a 
parallelogram is equal to the sum of the squares on the 
sides. : 

6. Prove that the opposite angles of any quadrilateral 
inscribed in a circle are equal to two right angles. 
Also state and prove the converse. 

7. If from any point without a circle a tangent and 
a secant be drawn, then the rectangle contained by 
the whole secant and the part of it without the circle 
shall be equal to the square on the tangent. 

8. If from any external point two tangents be drawn 
to a circle, the angle contained by them is double the 
angle contained by the chord of contact and the dia- 
meter drawn through one of the points of contact. 


GEOMETRY, PART II. anp ALGEBRA, PART II. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE IOTH :—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 4. 
GEOMETRY. 


1. Inscribe.a regular pentagon in a given. circle. 
(2) Prove that the intersections of the alternate 








a 
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sides of a regular pentigon are the vertices of another 
regular pentagon. 


2, (a) Inscribe a circle in a given triangle. 
(6) Draw an escribed circle to a given triangle, 


that is, a circle touching one side and the other two 
produced. 


3. AB Cis a triangle, and the perpendicular A D 
drawn from A to 4 C falls within the triangle. Prove 
that if d D isa mean proportional between B D and 
DC,B A Cisaright angle. Prove also that if A B 
is a mean proportional between B Cand B Dthat BAC 
is a right angle. 

4. Equal triangles, which have one angle of the one 
equal to one angle of the other, have the sides about 
the equal angles reciprocally proportional. 


ALGEBRA. 

5. Find the sum of a number of terms in arithmetical 
progression, Find the arithmetical progression of 
7 terms whose sum is 28 and common difference 3. 

6. The area of a circle varies as the square of its. 
radius. Given that the area is 154 sq. ft. when the 
radius is 7 ft., find the area when the radius is 10 ft. 6 in, 

7. Find for what value of x the number of combina- 
tions of m things, ~ at a time, is the greatest. 

' 8. (a) Find the first 5 terms of (1 + 2): 
(2) Prove log m* = n log m. 
9. Find the present value of an annuity to continue 


for a given number of years, allowing compound in- 
terest. 


TRIGONOMETRY. 
THURSDAY, JUNE 11TH :-—- MORNING, Ir TO 12.30. 


I. Express all the trigonometrical ratios in terms 
of the secant. If the secant = +, calculate the other 
ratios. 


2. Prove that a radian (the unit of circular measure) 


180 
is equal to 





Find the number of radians in 240°, 





f 
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3. Prove the following relations:— 
(a) sin (A — &) = sin A cos B — cos A sin ZF. 
Ai8.A—B8B 
— sif-——— = 
2 
sin 2 A — sin A Al 
ep ee SE 
cos Ad — cos2A || 2 
4. Solve the following trigonometrical equations and 
construct the angles obtained :— 
(2) 3 sin A — 2cos' A = oO. 
(6) tan@ + 3 cot @= 4. 
5. Find all the ratios of 75°. 


(6) sin. A — sin B = 2 cos 


6. Prove the following :— 


> * 
I — sin 4 a 
(1) ——_—_——— = (sec A — tan A)’ 
+ sm A 
(2) sin (180 + A) => —sind, .« 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND TRENCH—(Study of 
Words). 


Monpay, JUNE I5TH:—AFTERNOON, 4 TO 5.30. 


1. Define the term spirant. Give and classify six 

spirants, explaining the terms you use 
or 
state how compound nouns form their plural. 

2. How are adverbs formed? Illustrate. 

_ Shall and will as auxiliaries express (1) futurity, 
(2) determination: illustrate by writing the future tense 
of any weak verb. Illustrate the uses of the word 1s, 
and of the verb do as an auxiliary. 

4. State and illustrate the uses of (a) what, (b) the 
various verbal forms in ing, (c) elder. Explain what 
is meant by the objective genitive and give two ex-— 
amples. OL 

< Give the signification of the following italicized 
sufxes and state the division (Teutonic or Romanic) 
to which each belongs: thimble, actor, vixen, maiden, 
verbose, godhead, sweeten, particle, governess. 


oS) 
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6. What do the following words illustrate? Dre- 
panum, micher, mob, sovereign, Sussex, quince, Wans- 
beck-water, marshal, Quaker, Derby. 


7. How do new words atise?* Illustrate. 


8. Take these sets of synonymous words: 


contrary, 
opposite; education, instruction: interference, 


inter position; 


and distinguish between the meanings of the words in 
| each set. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


MONDAY, JUNE 8TH -—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 3.30. 
Candidates for A. A. will answer three 
i). or B; (2) Cs yD, 


Candidates for Matriculation onl 
(1) A or B; (2) C. 


groups, namely: 


y, two groups, namely: 


7 Ontario candidates will find instructions and questions on 


the third page. 


A.—TENNYSON. 


1. Name the poem in which each of the following 
extracts is found, and show in a few words how the 
passage exhibits the character of the poem :— 

(a) And this gray spirit yearning in desire 
q To follow knowledge like a sinking star, 
Beyond the utmost bound of human thought. 
(6) We have a voice, with which to pay the debt 
Of boundless love and reverence and regret. 
(c) Prattling the primrose fancies of the boy, 
To me that loved him. 
(d) But thy strong Hours indignant work’d their 
wills, 
And beat me down and marr’d and wasted me. 
(e) All things have rest, and ripen toward the erave 
In silence; ripen’ fall and cease: 


2. What can you say of Tennyson’s diction? 
Illustrate from the poems studied. 


3. Put in your own words the story of The Lady of 


_  Shalott. Add a short comment on the meaning and 


beauty of the poem. 
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B.—Score. 


1. Sketch, in a few lines each, the characters of 
Roderick Dhu, Brian the Hermit and Allan-Bane. 
With these as examples, discuss Scott’s method of 
depicting character. 

> Show how the songs in The Lady of the Lake 
assist the action of the poem. 

3. Make explanatory notes on the following: A stag 
of ten; poor remnants of the Bleeding Heart; Coir-nan- 
Uriskin; Kerne; glaive; the wily quarry shunned the 
shock; Tine-man; snood; Beltane game; witch-elm., 


C.—SHAKSPERE. 


1. Describe briefly in your own words the hostile 
encounter of Mowbray and Bolingbroke in Act ey 
From this quarrel and the King’s termination of it, 
what idea’ do you gain of the three characters con- 
cerned? 

2. Make explicit notes on the meaning ol italicized 
words in the following lines: 

(a) To ear the land that hath some hope to grow. 

(b) Look on my wrongs with an indifferent eye. 

(c) And yet we strike not, but securely perish. 

(d) Imp out our drooping country’s broken wing. 

(e) The grass whereon thou tread’st, the presence 
strewed. 

(f) Like to a tenement or peltimg farm. 

(g) Razed out my wmprese, leaving me no sign. 

3. By whom and in what connection were the follow- 

ing spoken? 

(a) Thus play I in one person many people, 
And none contented. 

(b) There is no virtue like necessity. 

(c) I speak to subjects, and a subject speaks, 
Stirr’d up by God, thus boldly for his King. 

(d) Truth hath a quiet breast. 

(ce) Comfort’s in heaven; and we are on the earth, 
Where nothing lives but crosses, cares and 

orief, 


D.—STOPFORD BROOKE. 


1. What was the most important work of each of the 
following? Give approximate dates. Baeda, Wyelif, 
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Bacon, Bunyan, Johnson. 


2. Write briefly on the leading events of Shakspere’s 
life, and mention his most important plays in their 
order of production. 


3. What can you say of the character of Milton? 
How is this character reflected in his work? 

4. By whom and in what period was each of the fol- 
lowing written? 

Legende of Good Women; Arcadia; Gulliver’s Tra- 
vels; The Spectator; Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 


Give in a few lines each, some account of the three fast 
named works, 


FOR ONTARIO CANDIDATES, 


COLERIDGE, The Ancient M arimer; Wordsworth, Selee- 
; ‘ > : iS ae 
tions; SHAKSPERE, The Merchant of ] enice. 


I. What is the moral lesson to be drawn from the 
story of the Ancient Mariner? 


Quote, or give the 
substance of the lines in which it is summed up. 


2. What do you suppose to be Coleridge’s purpose 
in introducing the wedding guest and bridal party? 

3. Give in your own words an account of the mari- 
ner’s penance. What means does Coleridge use to 
heighten its awful effect? 

4. Write out any one of Wordsworth’s 
add a few lines of comment upon it, or write a short 
criticism upon Wordsworth as a writer of sonnets. 

5. What qualities characteristic of Wordsworth can 
be found in the poem of Michael? 

6. In what poem does each of the fol 
occur P— 


sonnets, and 


lowing passages 


(a) A privacy of glorious light is thine, 

(6) There is a comfort in the strength of love; 
‘Twill make a thing endurable, which else 
Would overset the brain, or break the heart. 


(c) And beauty born of murmuring sound shall 
Pass into her face. 


(d) For old, unhappy, far-off things 
And battles long ago, 


(ce) Thou wander’st the wide world about 
Unchecked by pride or scrupulous doubt. 
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6. Give the substance of Shylock’s speech beginning: 
“TS bait fish withal; if it feed nothing else it will feed 


4 | my revenge.” Distinguish between what may be jus- 
BU) + estat ae tified in it and what is to be condemned. 


7. Name the speaker of each of the following pas- 
sages, and give some idea of the context :— 
(a) The world is still deceived with ornament. 
(b) God made him, and therefore let him pass for 
a man, 
(c) How many things by season season 'd are 
r Vie ON tet re . : : sPAsks ’ 
lo their right use and due perfection! 


(d) Let none presume 
To wear an undeserved dignity. 
(e) The weakest kind of fruit, 


Drops earliest to the ground. 


COLLIER’S “GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY,” 
TuESDAY, JUNE 16TH :—MORNING, II TO 12.30. 
(Answer any five of the first eight questions, and question 9.) 


1. Describe the war of Titus with the Jews. 

> Discuss the main features of domestic life at Rome 
under the Empire. 

3. Write on the Holy Roman Empire or the Byzan- 
tine Empire. 

4. Give some account of the Italian Republics, with 
special reference to Venice and Florence. 

s, Sketch the rise of the Dutch Republic. 

6. Outliné the main events of the reign of Louis XIV., 
prior to 1678. 

7. Recite the leading achievements of Frederick the 
Great. 

8 What do you know about the history of France 
since 1815? 

o. Make brief notes on: Valerian’s Edict, 258: Beli- 
i sarius at Carthage; the Capture of Mecca; 629; Witti- 
kind: the Seventh Crusade; Pizarro; the Smalkaldic 
War: the Regency of Marie de Medici; the Treaty of 
Ryswick; the Battle of Navarino. 
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GREEK AND ROMAN HISTORY. 
TurSDAY, JUNE 16TH:—MoORNING, II TO 12.30. 
PART I, 

(Answer any two of the first three questions, and question 4.) 

Write what you know about the history of the 
Peloponnesus prior to 480 B.C. 
2. Sketch the history of Athens from 480 to 430 B.C. 
3. Describe the rise of Macedonia up to 336 B.C. 
4. Make brief notes on: Perioeki and Helots; Tribes 
and Demes at Athens; the battle of Lade; Dekeleia; 
the Peace of Antalkidas. 


(Answer any two of the first three questions, and question 4.) 

1. Give a list of Roman magistracies, mentioning 
where you can the circumstances under which each 
came into existence, and adding (with dates) the names 
of the most illustrious men who at different times filled 
these magistracies. 

Describe in detail the part which Hamilcar Barca 
and other members of his family took in the Punic 
Wars. 

3. Sketch the main features of Roman history from 
too to 44 B.C. 

4. Make brief notes on: 

The Laws of Lycinius and Sextius; the war with the 
Greek cities; the Roman Conquest of Spain; the re- 
forms of Caius Gracchus; the evils of Imperial Gov- 
ernment. 


| PHYSIOGRAPHY. 
* Monpay, June 8tnu:—AFTERNOON, 3.30 TO 5 


Contrast and account for the differences in the 
ict of day and night (1) in north latitude 40°, (2) 
in north latitude 80° 

2. What are the Doldrums, the Trade winds? Ex- 
plain their occurrence. 

3. Sketch the general course of the currents in the 
Indian Ocean (a) in July, (6) in January. 
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4. Describe and explain the formation of some par- 
ticular Coastal Plain such as that of Alabama, or of 
Bengal. Give instances of such formations found far 
inland. 

5. Contrast the character and mode of formation of 
the Jura Mountains and the Black Hills of Dakota ; or 
else write shortly on the origin of mountains. 

6. Name and write shortly about a particular instance 
of each of the following :—Barrier Reef, Glacier, Hot 
Springs, Delta, Alluvial Fan or Cone. 

7. What are the principal agents in Erosion of the 


land? 

8. Explain the production of the Tides. Why are 
there no tides in the Mediterranean? 

g. Name some special forms of animal life charac- 
teristic of (1) the Atlantic sea-bottom, (2) the Arctic 
circle, (3) tropical South America. 


PHYSICS.” 
TUESDAY, JUNE QTH :—AFTERNOON, 4 TO 5.30. 
(Candidates may select either the A or the B paper.) 
As 


1. Explain the terms :—V/iscosity, Malleability, Adhe- 


sion, and give one experimental illustration of each. 

2. Describe the Mercury Barometer, and explain 
how it measures the pressure of the atmosphere. 

The specific gravity of mercury is 13.6, and a cubic 
foot of water weighs 1000 ounces. What is the in- 
crease of pressure on a square foot exposed to the 
atmosphere when the barometer rises one inch? _ 

3. Explain how to find the specific gravity of a solid 


‘by means of the hydrostatic balance. 


“A substance weighs 24 grams in air and has a spe- 
cific gravity of 11.35... What. will it weigh in water ? 

4. Explain how a small force can overcome a oreater 
one by means of a moveable pulley. Does this enable 


‘4 man to double the amount of work he can do? 


Define a foot-pound; a horse-power. 
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5. A force which could sustain a weight of 5 Ibs. is 
applied to a mass of 20 lbs. for 10 seconds. What will 
be the speed at the end of the ten seconds and how 
far will the mass have moved? 

6. Describe the construction of a mercury thermo- 
meter. 

lf the freezing and boiling points were marked 0° 
and go° respectively, what would the thermometer read 
when a Fahrenheit thermometer read 64°? 

7, Hxplain briefly -— 

(a) Why metal objects seem hotter than wooden 
ones in the hot room of a Turkish Bath. 

(b) The cooling effect when -you moisten.the back 
of the hand and blow upon it. 

(c) The system of warming houses by means of 
hot water coils. 

8. How much ice at 0°C can be melted by 20 kilo- 
grams of water at 100°? 

Be 
GREGORY AND SIMMONS. 

1. How would you prove that air contains water 
vapour? Describe the method of measuring the re- 
lative humidity by means of the wet and dry bulb ther- 
mometers. 

2. Describe an experiment to prove that water ex- 
pands in cooling from 4°C to the freezing point. 

3. Define the Specific Heat of a substance. 

40 gms. of copper (sp. ht. == .09) at 22°C are placed 
in 80 gms of water at 100°C. What is the resulting 
temperature ? 

4. Briefly explain :— 

(a) The cooling effect when the back of the hand 
is moistened and blown upon. 

(b) The use of a flannel “cosy” to keep a teapot 
hot and to preserve ice from melting. 

(c) The system of heating houses by hot water coils. 

5. Two pieces of iron are hung, one in air in a vessel 
containing water that has been long boiled, the other 
in the water itself. What happens, and why? 

6. Describe ‘a method for preparing oxygen, and 
give its properties. 
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7. How is lime prepared from chalk, and how does 
the one differ from the other? Explain how mortar is 
made and what goes en when it “sets.” | 

8.. What are the causes of permanent and temporary 
hardness in water, and how can each be got rid of? 


CHEMISTRY. 
FRIDAY, JUNE I2TH :—AFTERNOON, 4 TO 5.30. 
(Answer only two questions in each group.) 
1a 


1. What are the normal constituents of atmospheric 
air, and what the functions of each in nature? How 
would you prove experimentally that air has weight? 

2. How may oxygen gas be prepared? Distinguish 
carefully between its chemical and its physical proper- 
ties. 

3. Write three equations expressing chemical reac- 
tions. 

B. 

1. What is the principal compound of nitrogen and 
hydrogen? How is it prepared? What are its pro- 
perties? 

2. What do you understand by families of elements? 
Give a number of illustrations. 

3. Explain any four of the following terms :—Kind- 
ling temperature, combining weight, valence, acid, base. 


C3 


1. How is nitric acid obtained from saltpetre? Ex- 
plain what takes place by means of an equation. How 
much acid could be obtained from 50 grams of salt- 
petre? 

2. What are hydrocarbons? Describe the prepara- 
tion of any one of them. 

3. How does bromine occur in nature? How may 
*t be obtained from sodium bromide? What are its 
properties? Compare them with those of chlorine. 
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BOTANY. 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE IOTH :-— AFTERNOON, 4 TO 5-30. 


I. Describe as fully as you can, the special nature 
of the subjects treated of by Systematic Botany, Mor- 
phology, and Physiology. 

2. What part of the plant is represented by the com- 
mon potato? State how this structure may be dis- 
tinguished from other underground organs. 


3. What is the distinction between Cross-pollination 
and Self-pollination? Describe some of the more com- 
mon methods for securing the former and preventing 
the latter. 


4. Describe as fully as you can, the differences in 
structure of the flower and the leaf, which distinguish 
the Monocotyledons from the Dicotyledons. 


5. What chemical elements usually enter into the 
composition of plant foods? State as exactly as you 
can, the various sources from which they are derived 


6. Write a short essay upon the field buttercup, giving 
(a) Its scientific name and the name of the family 
to which it belongs. 
(6) A description of its appearance, mode of growth 
and habitat. 
(c) Any information you possess respecting its uses 
and properties. 


GEOMETRICAL AND FREEHAND DRAWING. 
TUESDAY, JUNE I6TH:—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 5. 
Part I. 


1. The perpendiculars from two points, 4A and B, to 
a straight line, measure respectively one inch and one 
and one-half inches. A to B measures two inches. 
Find a point M in the line such that 4M and MB shall 
make equal angles with the line. 


2. Construct a triangle having a base of 2 inches, an 
altitude of 3 inches and an angle of 30° opposite the 
base. 


3. Inscribe a heptagon in a circle of 3 in. diameter. 


a 
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4. A circle of one.inch diameter rolls on the outer 
circumference of a circle of 3 in. diameter. Find one 
loop of the curve traced by a point one inch distant 
from the centre of the rolling circle and moving with it. 


Part Ii. 


5. Make a copy of the drawing before you, enlarged 
to about twice its size. 

6. Make a drawing representing a skeleton cube, 
when below the level of the eye and to its left. One 
face of the cube is vertical and perpendicular to the 
line of sight (the line joining the eye to the centre of 
the picture plane), 

7, Make an outline drawing of the capital of a column 
before you as it appears from your point of view. (A 
drawing in light and shade may be substituted for the 
outline drawing.) Make your drawing at least three 
inches in its shortest dimension. 


Part III. 


8. Make a pencil drawing of the moulding before 
you. 

9. Make a drawing in water colour of the group of 
objects. 

Note.—Marks will not be given in the problems of 
Part Il. if instruments are used in the drawing. The 
object in question 7 is to be placed at a distance of four 
feet from the eye, resting on a surface one foot above 
the level of the eye. The vertical face of the plinth 
to the right of the candidate is to make an angle of 60° 
with the vertical plane passing through the eye and 
the centre of the object. 
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B. EXHIBITIONS. 


ENGLISH. 


TuEspAy, JUNE 16TH :—Mornino, 9 TO II. 


“Latin granum is the same word as the English 
Explain the significance of this statement as 


fully as you can. 


At what periods have words from the Latin been 


tanec into E nglish? 


3. Outline L’Allegro or Lycidas, and quote from a 


dozen 
A. 


taken, 


to twenty consecutive lines from either poem. 


State precisely whence the following lines are 
and give a short account of the context of 


each :— 
(a) Allis, if I have grace to use it so, 


As ever in my great Task-Master’s eye, 


(6) But let my due feet never fail 


To walk the studious cloister’ Ss pale. 


(c) They also serve who only stand and wait, 
(d) License they mean when they cry I iberty. 
(e) And the repeated air 


Of sad Electra’s poet had the power 
To save the Athenian walls from ruin bare. 


(f) New Presbyter is but old Priest writ large. 


5. Write an essay of three or four pages on one of 
the following subjects :— 
(a) Macaulay as an Essayist. 
(6) The English in India. 


(c) The Chardcter of Lord Byron. 


LATIN. 


WEDNESDAY. JUNE 17TH :—Mornina, ® TO: Ik. 


A.—GRAMMAR. 


I. Decline in the sing. marking by the usual sign all 


long 


plebs 





vowels :—accipiter, supellex, interpres, os, OS, 


» pecus, Ceres, pedester (all genders). 
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en 


2. Give the corresponding forms in the other degrees 
of comparison for: frugi, nequius, potior, egenus, acre, 
idoneus, apertus, tutius, nuper, diu. 

3. Give the Latin for: twenty-one years old; three 
thousand three hundred soldiers; many a victim; the 
Ubii alone; one camp; who of us; mindful of you; of 
what kind; how many’ 

4. Explain, by means of examples, the sequence of 
Tenses. 

5. Give the principal parts and Ist sing. peri. ind. act. 
(all moods) of: edo, memini, domo, sero, iuvo, disco, 
emo, obliviscor orior. 


B.—ComMPOSITION. 


Translate into Latin :— 

The host of the enemy was so great, and their repu- 
tation for courage so pre-eminent, that Caesar refrained 
from a general engagement; still he determined to try 
skirmishes daily. Seeing, by the cavalry skirmishes, 
that his own men were not inferior, after fortifying the 
hill on which he had pitched his camp, he drew up six 
legions in battle order, no longer fearing that his men 
might be surrounded by the host of the enemy. For 
on each side of the hill he had drawn wide ditches and 
had built redoubts at the ends of them over against 
the enemy. 

Translate with notes explaining the construction of 
words printed in italics :— 


C.—Horace, Opes III. 


(1) Caelo tonantem credidimus lovem 
regnare: praesens divus habebitur 
Augustus adiectis Britannis 
imperio gravibusque Persis. 
Milesne Crassi coniuge barbara 
turpis maritus vixit et hostium 
pro curia inversique mores ! 
consenuit socerorum iu armis, 
Sub rege Medo Marsus et Apulus, 
anciliorum et nominis et togae 
oblitus aeternaeque Vestae, 
incolumi Iove et urbe Roma?‘ 
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(2) Scan the first four lines and explain fully the 
allusion in Augustus, Persis, Miles Crassi, Marsus et 
Apulus, Vestae. 

(3) Iam clarus occultum Audromedae pater 

ostendit ignem, iam Procyon furit 
et stella vesani Leonis, 
sole dies referente siccos: 
iam pastor umbras cum grege languido 
rivumque fessus quaerit et horridi 
dumeta Silvani, caretque 
ripa vagis taciturna ventis: 

4. Explain the allusion in Audromedae pater, Pro- 

cyon, Stella Leonis, Silvani. 


D.—Si1cut TRANSLATION. 

(1) Quae civitates commodius su 
administrare existimantur, habent. le 
quis quid de re 


am rem publicam 
gibus sanctum, si 
publica a finitimis rumore aut fama 
acceperit, uti ad magistratum deferat neve cum quo 
alio communicet: quod saepe homines temerarios at- 
que imperitos falsis rumoribus terreri. et ad facinus 
impelli et de summis rebus consilium capere cognitum 
est. Magistratus quae visa sunt occultant; quaeque 
€ssé ex usu judicaverint, multitudini produnt. 
publica nisi per concilium loqui non conceditur, 
(2) Omnia nunc florent : nunc est nova temporis aetas 
Et nova de gravido palmite gemma tumet: 
Et modo formatis amicitur vitibus arbos; 
Prodit et in summum seminis herba solum ; 
Et tepidum volucres concentibus aera mulcent; 
Ludit et in pratis luxuriatque pecus; 
Tum blandi soles: ignotaque prodit hirundo 
Et luteum celsa sub trabe fingit opus; 
Tum patitur cultus ager, et renovatur aratro; 
Haec anni novitas jure vocanda fuit. 


De re 
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GREEK. 
Tuurspay, June 18TH :—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 4.30. 


— 


A.—GRAMMAR. 


I. (a) Give the accusative singular and dative plural 
of trouunv, Serdis, whyus, Kreis, dpuis, wéXas (all genders), 
evyerns (all genders), odds (all genders) 
9 
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(2) Give the genitive sing. and accusative plural of 
yaoTnp, npws, yépas, ovs, xpuaous (all genders), ¢ews 
(all genders), dsdovs (all genders). 

Give the other degrees of comparison for pao», 

L 
aicyirtos, patos, ex Epos, eivous, €AaTT@V TadaLos, 
ToAuy, meya, MELCo. 

3. (a) Give the 3rd sing. perfect ind. pass.; 2nd sing. 
aor. ind. mid.; 3rd pl. imperi. ind. act.; Ist pl. fut. ind, 
mid.; present infin. act.; of SibdcKw, €UpicK@, Kar@ 
TpaTTw, paivo. 

(6) Give the 2nd sing. impf. ind, act ; 2nd pl. fut, 
ind, mid.; 3rd sing, aor. ind, pass. ; ard pl. pf, ind. pass. 
aor. infin. pass.; of deicvup, eyo, Cevyvupt, Tht AN 
TIVO. 

B.—CompPosITION. 

After this Cyrus marched on to the river Euphrates 
which was four stadia wide. When the soldiers heard 
that the march would be to Babylon, they said that 
they would not go. Cyrus, however, persuaded the 
greater part of the Greek army to follow, by pro- 
missing to give to each man a large amount of money 
as soon as they reached Babylon. 

Now Menon wished to persuade his men to Cross 
the river before the rest of the soldiers decided what 
they would do; “for, ” said he, “if you begin the passage 


of the river, Cyrus will honor you above the rest. 
Cyrus was pleased with Menon and his soldiers. 


C.—Home_er, Opyssey, Vi. 


Translate with notes on words underlined :— 
Cr) avTap Odsuacevs 
"AXKLVOOY TP’ 8 Somat Ye KRUTA. TOAAA OE Ol KP 

"“Opwaw lotauéevo Tplv XarKEOV ovdov ixéoOat. 
"Oust Te yap NErLOV aiyXn TWé Nev n> TEANVNS 
Aaua kal byrepedes [Levy ANHTOPOS A XKuv00L0. 
XadKeot mev yap TOLyol édnreoaT tvOa kal évOa, 
Rs puyov €€ ovoov, TEpt 6e OpuyKos KUavoLo” 
Xpvcevar dé Gvpac suxivov Sdmov évTos eepyov" 
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= fa \ a’ > , bd / e 2 In” 
Xtal moi & apytpeor ev yarkéw Ecracav ovd4 
"Apyupeov © éd’ vrrepOvpiov, ypucéen 5é Kopwvn. 
(2) AvTap evel ordpecav TuKivov A€yos eyKoveovaat, 
“Otpvvov ’Odvoht wapiotapeva éréeowv’ 
"Opoo xéwy, & Eeiver wemointas S€ Tor evv7. 
‘Os hav, To 8 aoractov éeicato KotmnOAvat. 
3. Scan the first two lines of (2). 


D.—Euripipes, Hrecusa (Sidgwick’s Selections). 


(1) & diAtat’, ipa cap ériodakar TADM 
~ A 5 e / DX f 
doxobv’’ \yvatois HAGES 3 ws HEN’ av Aéryous. 
TT EvdMW MEV, EYKOV@MEV, HYOD Mol, yépor. 
(2) té OjTa Pyntol Tarra ev paOnpmaTa 
MoyGovpev ws ypn TavTa Kal pacTevoper, 
TelAa dé THY TUpavvoy avOpwTroLs poVNY 
ovdev TL MaAXXOV és TéXOS GTroVdalomev 
~ °/ 5 
picGods dudovres pavOavev, tv hv rote 
/ / , ee es 
Te\Gav a& TIS BovrNOLTO, TUyYavEeW O dma ; | 
/ 5 > ~ e > , / 
(3) TE O's od yuvaixes eihov Alytrrov Téxva, | 
\ y n ” > / ’ re a - 
Kat Ajuvov apdnyv apaéver eE@xicay ; . 
> aan / / ~ \ / ; 
arr ws yeverOw: Tovde wev wees Adyor, 
/ Uy / ke ‘a \ A 
Teurav O€ wot THVO’ acharas OLa TTPATOD 
lal STR, r / 
yuvaixa. Kat ov, Opnki rraGeica E€va, 
AeEov, Kare o avacoa 61 ToT IXiov 
em , \ 3 
ExaBn, cov ovx éXaccov 4) Kelvns xXpéos, 
\ lal 
Kal Tratoas' 


E.—Si1GHT TRANSLATION, XENOPHON. 


Translate into English :— 


Or dé @nBator edOds peta rhv payny éreurwrav eis 
"AOnvas dryyeXov eo Tepavwopmevov, Kal dua pev THs viKns 
70 péyeOos eppalov, dua bé RonOeiv éxérXevor, RéyovTES 
os viv é€ein Aaxedatmoviovs mdvtwv dy éremouKecay 
avTovs Timwpnoacba, TtaV S€ ’AOnvalwv % Bovrr 
érUyyavev év axporrdre KaOnuern. ered & NKOVTAY TO 
yeyevn pevov, OTL ohodpa éehuTTnOncav tact Shrov éyevero' 
ouTe yap éml Eevia tov Krpuka éxddecar, Tepi TE THS | 
BonPeias ovdév arrexpivavto. Kal’ AOnvnbev obtas aTnr- 
Gev o Kipvé. 
34 
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CREEK COMPOSITION AND TRANSLATION 
AT SIGHT. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 18TH:—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 4. 


(Alternative paper for those who do not offer prescribed 


authors.) 
1. Translate into Greek: 


(a) Good citizens give money to the wives of 
soldiers who have died for their country. 

(b) I heard how large the country was. 

(c) He said that the man who was present was his 
friend. 

(d) Cyrus was a man capable of doing great things. 

(ec) The King is afraid that the Greeks will put the 
river in their rear. : 

(f) Cyrus was educated at the King’s court, with 
the sons of the nobles. ‘There, all who were person- 
ally acquainted with him agreed that he was the best 
of all in everything, and that he knew how to rule and 
obey. While he was satrap of Lydia and Phrygia, 
everybody had confidence in him, because he never 
broke his word, if he promised any one anything. 


2. Translate into English :— 

‘Bare) 58 of Mavruveis ovx 7OeXov KaOaipeiy Ta TelXN, 
"Aynaoimos TP@Tov Mev Thy yhv édnou: érrevta Oe Tappov 
GpuTTE KUKA@ Tepl THY rod, Tos pev Huloeor TOV OTPA- 
riwTov ev ToS Ordos MpoKaOnpevols TOV TappevovT@r, 
trois 8 fipiceow épyalouevoss. érrel 5& é£elpyacto 7 Ta- 
dpos, acparas dn @koddpnoe TELYOS KUKA ep THY 
aoduv. aicOdpevos Sé StL 6 citos ev TH aondet Torus éveln; 
7 . ee ‘yg sea 
améywoe Tov Sia THS Todews peovTa TOTAMOP war’ ovTa 
edpeyebn. euppaxGeions Sé THs arroppoias TO Vdep mpeTo 
imép Te TOV UTO Tats oixias Kab brép TeV dro TH Telyel 
Geueriov. Bpexopevov 8é Trav Kato TAWOe Kal 7 po.oov- 
cov TAS GVO, TO PAV TPATOV EppnyvuTo TO TELYOS, ETELTA dé 
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éunxyavavTo, @S pm orimto. 6 Tupyos: emrel Oe NTTOVTO TOU 
gSaros, SeleavTes pun) TeTFOVTOS TH rou teiyous SopiadwTo 
yevowvTO, @MoNOyouV TEPLALPNTELY. 
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B. EXHIBITIONS. 
FRENCH. 
THuRsSDAY, JUNE 18TH :—MORNING, 9 To II. 


(Questions asked in French must be answered in French.) 
1. Traduisez en francais :— 


I leave Paris at half past twelve to-night, and I shall 
be away a fortnight. You have very fine roses on this 
rose-tree; give me qne for her. Why do you not sit 
down? I shall see you again to-morrow afternoon, 
Go and ask your friend to have the kindness to wait 
for me here. Please let me have this book, I really 
want it. I cannot give it to you for it has been lent to 
me. He is a friend of mine: you are nearly two years 
older than he. Whose book is this? I do not know 
whom you mean. He who tries to please everybody 
generally pleases nobody. Let us start at once, lest 
we should miss the train; it will not wait for us. 


2. State clearly the rules and give examples of the 
agreement of (a) the past participle of reflexive verbs, 
(0) past participles conjugated with avoir, (c) past par- 
ticiples before an infinitive. 


3- Give five different cases, with examples, in which 
the subjunctive in French is used. 


4. Write in full the present indicative, preterite and the 
present subjunctive of sen aller, mourir, Ss’ apercevoir, 
metire, faire, and dire. 


5. Résumez la carriére de Bernard dans Mademoiselle 
dela Seiglieve. 


6. Donnez les équivalents anglais des expressions 
Suivantes prises du Siege de Paris :— 

Ouel peu de fond il faut faire sur son bon sens! 
Parti pris de mensonge. Rompre en visiére 4 quel- 
quun. On fit fléche de tout bois. La vérité qui se 
fit bient6t jour, ne. laissait pas d’étre inquiétante. 
Faites l’appel nominal.. C’est la seule souffrance dont 
auctin de nous n’ait pris son parti. Ce fut fait d’eux, 


7. Faites un bref récit de la vie intime de Paris aux 
mois d’octobre et de novembre, pendant le siége:—° 
Prix des vivres, la charité, les réfugiés, 





a 
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8. Le Corfiote survint 4 propos pour me dispenser 
de répondre. Il amenait la femme de chambre de ces 
dames. C’était une Albanaise assez belle, malgre son 
nez camard. Deux brigands qui rodaient dans la mon- 
tagne l’avaient prise tout endimanchee, entre sa mere 
et son fiancé. Elle poussait des cris a fendre le mar- 
bre, mais on la consola bient6t en lui promettant de la 
relacher sous quinze jours et de la payer. Elle prit 
son parti en brave et se réjouit presque d'un malheur 
qui devait grossir sa dot. Heureux pays, ou les bles- 
sures du cceur se guérissent avec des piéces de cing 
francs! Cette servante philosophe ne fut pas dun 
grand secours 4 Madame Simons: de tous les travaux 
de son sexe, elle ne connaissait que le labourage. 
Quant a moi, elle me rendit la vie insupportable, par 
Phabitude qu’elle avait de grignoter une gousse dail 
par friandise et par coquetterie, comme les dames de 
Hambourg s’amusent a croquer des bonbons.—(Le Rot 
des Montagnes.) 

9. Traduisez en frangais :— 

Turenne, the famous general and marshal of France, 
was born in 1611, and was killed by a canon-shot in 
1675. When a young man, he was challenged to a 
duel by another officer. What was his reply? “I 
cannot fight a duel,” he answered, “for the laws forbid 
it. But I know as well as you, how to face danger 
when duty allows me. There is a bold stroke to be 
made, very useful and honourable for us, but very 
dangerous: let us go and ask our general for permis- 
sion to attempt it,.and we shall see which of us two 
will come off with the most honour.” ‘The officer who 
had nroposed the duel considered the scheme so dan- 
gerous, in fact, that he refused to submit his valor to 
such a test. 


GERMAN. 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 17TH :—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 4. 


1. Translate two of the following sections :— 


(Candidates for C. Exhibitions to take (d) and one other.) 


(a) Aber eine dumpfe, qualende Begier, ben Ort des Unbeils 
von Angefidht zu feben, erwadte in ihm und lief ihm firder 
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Feine Jiuhe mehr. Da iiberwand er. die Wherglaubifche chen, 
die ibn bisher in Banden gehalten, und Drang durch) das 
Didicht, welches den Piad fhitbend: verbitllte. 

Der Sehnee fnirjdte unter Boleflans Fipen. Sein. tem 
twallte in lichten Wolfen por ihm her. Die Srojtluft that feinem 
glibenden Gefichte wohl. Er fuchte in einfamer Wanderung 


Muhe und Karheit 3u gewinnen, denn in jeinem Hirne brodelte e8 


vie in einem Herenfejfel. 
Was gefdhehen war, glid) einer ehernen Kette von Sculd, in 
iweldher feit Sahren cin Glied fic) an das andere reihte. Sn 
Dice Kette Hineingefiigt follte alles, was Nacht und Schveiqen 
gezeugt, in Macht und Sdhweigen begraben fein.  Begraben 
gugieich mit diejemt Leidynam. 
(2) Das Land ijt fewer bedrangt—Warum, mein Obeim 2 
Wer ijt's, der e& geftiirzt in dieje Not 2 
S$ foftete ein ecinzig leichtes Wort, 
Um argenblics des Oranges los gu fein, 
Und einen gnad’ gen Kaijer zu gewinnen 
Weh ihnen, die dem Volf die Wugen halten 
Dap es dem twahren Bejten widerftrebt ! 
Ulm eignen Borteils tvillen hindern fre, 
DaP die Waldftatte nicht zu Oftreich fchwaren, 
Wie ringsum alle Lande doch gethan 


7 ee 


Der Konig ritt herab vom Stein an Baden, 
Gen Miheinfeld, wo die HSofftatt war, 3u ziehn, 
Mit hm die Fiirften Sans und Ceopold 

Md em Gofofoe hochgeborner Serren. 

Und als fie famen an Die Reup, wo man 

Auf einer Fabre fic) Lapt toerjesen, 

Da drangten fic) die Mirorder in das Schiff, 

Dag fie Den Kaijfer vom Gefolge trennten. 
Drauf, als der Fitrft durch ein geackert Feld 
Hinreitet, —eine alte grope Stadt 

Goll drunter liegen aus der Heiden Zeit— 

Die alte Fefte Habsburg im Gejidt, 

Mo feines Stammes Hobeit ausgeqagen— 
Stipt Herzog Hans den Dolch ihm in die Keble, 
Rudolph von Palm durdrennt ifn mit dem Speer, 
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Und Cfcenbach zerjpaltet ihm das Haupt, 
Saher herunterfinft in feinem Blat, 
Gemordet von den Seinen, auf dem Seinen. 


(cy Arnold fuchte jest feine Begleiterin, die ihm gar jo ernit 
borfam, aufzubeitern, erzahlte ir bon andern Orten, two er ge- 
Iwejen, und tie e8 Dranpen in Der Welt ausfahe. Bon den 
Teleqraphen hatte fie feine Whnung, und hordte aufmerfjam. 
und erftaunt feiner Erflarury ; eben fo wenig von all den neu- 
etn Erfindungen, und der junge Wlaler begriff nicht, wie ed 
moglich fei, Dab noch Mtenfden in Deutjdland fo abgefdhieden, fo 
formlic) getrennt von der itbrigen Welt und auper der geringften 
Perbindung mit ihr leben fonnten. .... 

Die andern [achten heimlich mit einander, der junge Bauer 
aber fiihrte Wrnold im ganzen Harje Herum, das dicht gedrangt 
boll tujtig fehmarmender Gajte war. CErft famen fie durd) 3im- 
met, in denen Kartenfpieler fapen und grope Haufen Geldes vor 
fic) liegen batten, Dann betraten fie Die Kegelbahn, die mit bell- 
glangenden Steinen ausgelegt tvar. 


(Z) Sch bin Shre Gebicterin, Tellheim ; Sie branden tueiter 
feinen Seren. Sie verabjdicdet gn finden, Das Glitel hatte id) mit 
faum traumen Iaffen !—Dod) Sie find nicht blop verabjdiedet : 
Giefind noc) mehr. Was find fie noc) mehr? Cin Kritppel jagter 
Gie? Nun, der Kriippel ijt doch noch zientlich ganz und gerade ; 
fdheint Doch noch giemlich qejund und ftarf. Lieber TellHerm, wenn 
Sie auf den Verlujt Shrer gefunden Gliedmapen betteln gu gehen 
Denfen, fo prophezcie id) Bhnen, dab Sie hor den tvenighten 
Thitren etivas befommen werden; ausgenommennt bor den 
Yhitrer der qutherzigen Meaddhen, tvie id)... .. 

Sch thue Ench au wiffen, das der Handel, der mid) um Sure 
Ehre bejorgt madhte, fic) gu Curem Borteil auygetlart hat. 
Mein Bruder war des Naheren davon unterrichtet, uno jeitt 
Zenugnip hat Euch fiir mehr als uniculdig erflart. Die Hof- 
itaatsfajie hat Ordre, Cuch den bewupten Weehjel wieder auszt- 
fiefern, und die gethaneu Borfdinjfe 3u berablen ; arch habe id) 
befoblen, daf alles, twas die Heldfriegstajien wider Cure 
Rechnungen urgiren, niedergejdhlagen iwerde. Meldet mir, ob 
Eud) Eure Gejundheit erlaubt, wierer Dienfte zu nelhmen. Sch 
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mochte nicht gern einen Mann von Enver Bravour und Denk: 
ungsart enthebhren. 


2. Translate into German :— 

In ascending the upper half of the Brocken one can- 
not help (umbin) thinking of the interesting Brocken 
legends (Die Sage) and of the great national tragedy of 
| Dr. Faust. It seemed to me as though I-could hear 
( Mephisto with his cloven feet (Pferdefus) walking along 


a by my side. After a long and extremely exhausting 
a (erjchopfend) ascent (der Wufiteiq) we finally reached 
fi the summit (der G@ipfel) Upon entering the hotel, I 


found it full of guests, and, fearing that I should have 
to put up (fich beqniiqen) withe very poor (ditytiq) 
accommodation (das Quartier) for the. night, I im- 
mediately dropped into a chair and with a faint (jcywad)) 
voice called for a glass of water : whereupon the landlord 
was sensible (verniinftiq) enough to see that so sick a 
man needed (bediirjen)a good bed for the night, even 
if someone else had to go (ich bebelfen) without it. 
3. Answer any four questions. 

(Candidates for C. Exhibitions to take (f) and three others.) 

(a) Hanjen Geldes (1c) Have you any remark to 
make on this construction? Express in German :—The 
fear of the enemy—a friend of mine—both of us—none 
of them. 

(6) ihren, drangen, lacheln, jeben, Horden. What 
are these verbs derived from? Are wiDderjtrebt, tiber- 
* eben, (14) separable or inseparable? Explain the rule 
l pSOverning such verbs. 





(c) Write following in Oratio obliqua:—Gr fagte 3 
ihr: | Komme nicht zu fpat, denn ich fann nicht lange aut dich 
Warten. Sch fam gejtern fpat an.” 

(d) How are the adjectives folch, welch, qanz used 
in German? Give examples. Translate :—Whoever you 
are, it’s the same to me—go away at once (in three ways). 

‘(e) Parse lajfen in 1d. Whv is Gr hat mich rufen 
lajfen ambiguous? 
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(f) Explain the allusion in der betwupte Weebhjel (12) 
and its connextion with the plot of the play. 

4. Translate (at sight) :— 

Dieje Worte fanten aus der gerithlvollen Brijt meines Zim- 
miergenofen, des Jungen Kaufmanns. Bch gelangte dadurd 
wieder zu meiner Werfeltagstiniming, iwar jest im ftande, den 
Damen iiber don Sonnenuntergang recht viel Artiges zu fagen, 
und jie rubig, als ware nichts paffiert, nach rent Simmer 31 
fibren. Sie erlaubten mir euch, fie noch cine Stunde zu unter- 
balten. Wie Die Erde felbyjt, drehte jich unjere Unterhaltung um 
Die Soune. Die Wrutter duperte, die in Xebel  verjinfende 
Sonne habe ausgejehen wie eine rotaliihende Moje, die der 
qalante Sintmel herabgeworfen in den weitausgebreiteten, 
weipen Brautyehleicr feiner qelicbten Erde. Die Todhter [acbhelte 
und meinte, Der dftere AWnblicf folcher Naturericheiniugen fehwadhe 
ibren Cindrice. 


GEOMETRY, PART II AND ALGEBRA, PART IL 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE IOTH:—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 4. 
GEOMETRY. 


1. Inscribe a regular pentagon in a given circle. 

(a) Prove that the intersections of the alternate 
sides of.a regular pentagon are the vertices of another 
regular pentagon. 

2. (a) Inscribe a circle in a given triangle. 

(b) Draw an escribed circle to a given triangle, 
that is, a circle touching one side and the other two 
produced. 

3. ABC is a triangle, and the perpendicular AD 
drawn from A to B C falls within the triangle. Prove 
that if 4D is a mean proportional between BD and 
DC. BAC is a right angle. Prove also that if AB 
is a mean proportional between B C and B D that BAC 
is a right angle. 

4. Equal triangles, which have one angle’ of the one 
equal to one angle of the other, have the sides about 
the equal angles reciprocally proportional. 
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ALGEBRA. 

5. Find the sum of a number of terms in arithmetical 
progression. find the. arithmetical progression of 
7 terms whose sum is 28 and common difference 3. 

The area of a circle varies as the square of its 


radius. Given that the area is -154 sq. ft. when the 
radius is 7 ft., find the area when the radius is ro ft. 6 in. 


7. Find for what value of r the number of combina- 
tions of m things, r at a time, is the greatest. 


8. (a) Find the first 5 terms of (1 + +r): 
(b) Prove log m™.= n log m. 


g. Find the ‘present value of an annuity to continue 
for a given number of years, allowing compound in- 
terest. 


TRIGONOMETRY. 
THURSDAY, JUNE 11TH:—MoRNING, II TO 12.30. 


1. Express all the trigonometrical ratios in terms 


of the secant. If the secant — 4, calculate the other 
ratios. 

2. Prove that a radian (the unit of circular measure) 
, T80”. | 
is equal to - Z Find the number of radians in 240°. 


3. Prove the following relations :— 
(a) sin (A — B) = sin A cos B — cos A sin B. 
A + vo se A aes B 





(6) sin 4d — sin B == 2 cos Ene core - 
sin 2 4 —sin4d  ~-+2A 
: cor 
cos 4 — cos 2A 2 


4. Solve the following trigonometrical equations and 
construct the angles obtained :— 
(a) 3 sin A — 2 cos* A = 0. 
(b) tan @ + 3 cot 6 = 4. 
5. Find all the ratios of 75° 
6. Prove the following :— 
I— sin A 
1) 1 +- sin A 


(2) sin (180 + A) == — sin A. 


= (ses A — tan A)” 











C EXHIBITIONS. 


ENGLISH HISTORY. 


MonpbDay, JUNE 8TH:—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 3.30. 
GREEN’s “Short History of the English People.” 
Write upon any four of the following subjects: 
. Wessex and the Danes, 802-880. 
The reign of Henry II. 
English towns in the time of the Three Edwards. 
England and Mary Stuart, 1560-72. 
New England, 1620-1756. 
The second Stuart Tyranny, 1682-88. 
The character and career of the second Pitt. 


SAMA & Do 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Monpay, JUNE 8TH :—MORNING. Q TO I2. 
(A and B to be wrt‘ten in separate books.) 
A. 
SHAKSPERE: Merchant of Venice. As You Like It Juhus 
Caesar. 


1. State, as shortly and clearly as you can. the 
sources from which Shakspere drew the plots of the 
above plavs. 

2. Compare the characters of Rosalind and Celia ; 
give your own impression of Jacques. 

3. Write notes on the songs in The Merchant of 
Venice and As You Like /t. 

4. Explain the following :—‘‘Black Monday,” “Rialto,” 
“Tupercal,” “dark as Erebus,” “a quintain,” “the 
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golden world,” “swam in a gondola,” “we are the 
Jasons, we have won the fleece,” “hard food for 


Midas.” “the MHyranian deserts,’ “Hercules and 
Lichas.”’ ; 
ichas. 


5. State precisely where the following passages occur, 
giving full particulars of the speaker, occasion and 
context :— 

(a) I had it of Leah when I was a bachelor: I 
would not have given it for a wilderness of monkeys. 


(b) Yet am I inland bred 
And know some nurture, 
(c) What can be avoided 


Whose end is purposed by the mighty gods? 
(d) O good old man, how well in thee appears 
he constant service of the antique world. 
(e) A kind of boy, a little scrubbed boy. 
(f) Mistrust of good success hath done this deed. 
(g) When love begins to sicken and decay, 
It useth an enforced ceremony. 
(h) Peace, ho! the moon sleeps with Endymion 
And would not be awaked. 
(1) I see no more in you than in the ordinary 
Of Nature’s sale-work. 
(7) If thou dost nod, thou break’st thy instrument. 


B. 
COLERIDGE: Ancient Mariner; Worpswortt: 
Selections; TENNYSON: Selections. 


1. Make a brief outline of the story of the Ancient 
Mariner, and discuss Coleridge’s treatment of it. 


2. Judging from the poems studied, what can you 
say of Wordsworth’s sympathy with animals: his ideas 
on national liberty? Illustrate as far as possible by 
quotation. 


2. Refer each of the following passages to its context, 
and make a note where it seems necessary on the 
meaning or significance of the words: 

(a) Who with a natural instinct to discern 

What knowledge can perform is diligent to learn. 
(b) The earth is constant to her sphere 
~ And God upholds them all. 
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(c) And see the children sport upon the shore; 

And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore, 
(d) Stern law giver!” Yet thou dost wear | 

The Godhead’s most benignant grace. 

(e) Of him who walked in glory and in joy 
Following his plough along the mountain-side, 

(f) And something also did my worth obtain ; 
For fearless virtue bringeth boundless gain. 

4. 1n what poem is each of the following passages 
found? Give some idea of the context and make a 
note where the meaning is obscure: 

(a) So keep I fair thro’ faith and prayer 
A virgin heart in work and will. 

(b) Hear me, for I will speak, and build up all 
My sorrow with my song, as yonder walls 
Rose slowly to a music slowly breathed. 

(c) | Ask thou not my name: 

No one can be more wise than destiny. 

(d) This is a shameful thing for men to lie. 

(e) And drill the raw world for the march of mind, 
Till crowds at length be sane and crowns be 

iUST. 
But every hour is saved 
From that eternal silence, something more, 
A bringer of new things. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION. 
TUESDAY, JUNE I16TH:—MORNING; 9 TO II. 
(A and B to be written in separate books.) 
A.—EncLisH LANGUAGE: TOLLER’S OUTLINES. 


1. Set forth clearly the relations of English to the 
other members of the Indo-European family of lan- 
guages, and explain what is meant by Grimm’s and. 
Verner’s “Laws.” 

2. Write out the following in modern English, and 
ddd what you know as to the. date and authorship, 
making also careful notes as to inflectional and dialec- 


tical forms :— 

A. 
Vor bote a man conne Frenss, me telth of him lute; 
Ac lowe men holdeth to Engliss & to hor owe speche 


yute. 
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Ich wene ther ne beth in al the world contreyes none, 
That ne holdeth to hor owe speche bote Engelond one, 
Ac wel me wot uor to conne bothe wel it is, 

Vor the more that a man can, the more wurthe he is. 


B. 


Englysche men theygh hy hadde fram the bygynnyuge 
thre maner speche, Southeron, Northeron, & Myddel 
speche (in the myddel of the lond) as hy come of thre 
maner people of Germania; notheles, by commyxstion 
& mellynge furst with Danes & afterward with Nor- 
mans, in menye the contray longage ys apeyred, & som 
useth strange wlaffynge, chyterynge, harrynge & gar- 
rynge & grisbitinge. 


Oe 


Pers mette upon a day 

A pore man by the way, 

As naked as he was bore, 

That yn the se had alle lore 

Pers was of reuful herte, 

He toke hys kyrtyl of, as smert, 
And ded Hyt on the man aboue 
And bad hym were hyt for hys loue. 


D. 


Thanne longen folk to gon on pilgrimages 

And palmers for to seeken straunge strondes, 
To ferne halwes, kouthe in sondry londes, 

And specially from every schires ende 

Of Engelond, to Caunterbury they wende, 

The holy blisful martir for to seeke, 

That hem hath holpen when that they were seeke. 


F.. 


On this ger werd the king Stephen ded & bebyried 
ther his wif & his sune weron bebyried et Fauresfeld. 
that minstre hi makeden. Tha the king was ded. tha 
was the eorl beionde sx, & ne durste nan man don 
other bute god for the micel eie of him. Tha he to 
Engleland com. tha was he underfangen mid micel 
wurtscipe. & to king bletced in Lundene on the 
Stnnendzi beforen midwinterdzi, & held ther micel 
curt. 
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F. 


Where is it groundid expressli in scripture, that men 
mowe lete schaue her berdis? and how dare thei so 
lete, sithen it can not be founde expressli in holi scrip- 
ture that thei oughten so lete, and namelich sithen it is 
founde in holi scripture that men leten her berdis 
growe withoute schering or schauyng, and also sithen 
it was the oolde usage thorugh al the world in cristen- 


dom? 
B.—CompPoOSITION. 


Write an essay of not less than two pages on one of 
the following subjects: 
1. Moral ideals in Tennyson. 


2. Wordsworth and Coleridge as the poets of natural 
and supernatural description. 


3. The character of Brutus as given by Shakspere. 


LATIN. 


THURSDAY, JUNE IITH :—MORNING, 9 TO II. 


I, 


LATIN GRAMMAR. 


1. Decline vis, impetus, sol (in the plural), caro (in 
the sing.), plus. 


2. Give the derivation of the following words, with 
explanation of the phonetic variations in each case: 
cogo, debeo, cunctus, examen, summus, segmentum, 
semestris, meridies. 

3. What cases are wanting in most nouns of the fifth 
declension ? | 

4. Give the comparative and superlative of idoneus, 
vetus, maledicus, parum. 

s: Translate: with a thousand men, with two thou- 
sand men, a.d. VIII. Kal, Apr. Cn. Pompeio Magno 
M. Licinio Crasso cos.’ (Express the date according 
to our notation). | 

6. Give the principal parts of desino, veneo, tundo, 
tero. 
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7. Illustrate, by examples, in Latin, the principal 
forms of conditional sentences. 
8. Explain the following constructions: 

(a) sui colligendi facultas; (6) subsequebatur om- 
nibus copiis; (c) plus septingenti capti; (d) Gallia est 
divisa (Caes. B. G. I. 1); (e) illud erat aptius, aequum 
cuique concedere; (f) hoc dum narrat, forte audivit. 


Tf. 
CICERO, CATILINE ORATIONS. 

1. Translate: 

Sed si quis est invidiae metus, num est vehementius 
severitatis ac fortitudinis invidia quam inertiae ac 
hequitiae pertimescenda? An cum bello vastabitur 
Italia, vexabuntur urbes, tecta ardebunt, tum te non 
€xistimas invidiae incendio conflagraturum? His ego 
Sanctissimis rei publicae vocibus, et eorum hominum 
qui hoc idem sentiunt mentibus, pauca respondebo. 
Ego, si hoc optimum factu iudicarem, patres conscripti, 
Catilinam morte multari, unius usuram horae gladia- 
tori isti ad vivendum non dedissem. Etenim si summi 
et clarissimi viri Saturnini et Gracchorum et super- 
iorum complurium sanguine non modo se non con- 
taminarunt, sed etiam honestarunt, certe verendum 
mihi non erat ne quid hoc parricida civium interfecto; 
invidiae mihi in posteritatem redundaret. Quod si ea/ 
mihi maxime impenderet tamen hoc animo fui semper, 
ut invidiam virtute partam gloriam, non invidiam 
putarem. 


Classify the conditional sentences in this passage, 
explaining the mood and tense in each. 

2. Give the date of the Second Oration, the cir- 
cumstances under which it was delivered, and a brief 
Outline of the speech. 


3. Translate, with brief notes on italicised words: 


Introducti autem Galli ius iurandum sibi et 
litteras ab Lentulo ad suam gentem data esse dixerunt: 
Lentulum sibi confirmasse, ex fatis Sibyllinis haruspi- 
cumque responsis, se esse tertium illum Cornelium, ad 
quem regnum huius urbis atque imperium pervenire 
esset necesse ; Cimnam ante se et Sullam fuisse; eundem- 
que dixisse fatalem hunc annum esse ad interitum 
huius urbis atque imperi, qui esset annus decimus post 
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virginum absolutionem, post Capitoli autem .incenswnem 
vicesimus. 

4. What were the views expressed by Silanus, Caesar 
and Cicero respecting the sentence of the conspirators, 

5. Translate: 

Quantum facinus ad vos delatum sit videtis. Huic 
si paucos putatis adfinis esse, vehementer erratis. 
Latius opinione disseminatum est hoc malum: manavit 
non solum per Italiam, verum etiam transcendit Alpes, 
et obscure serpens multas iam provincias occupavit. 
Id opperimi sustentando ac prolatando nullo pacta 
potest. Quacumque ratione placet, celeriter vobis 
vindicandum est. 

6. Write explanatory notes on the following words 
or phrases: Jupiter Stator, signa militaria, Allobroges, 
Saturnalia, pulvinaria, scribae quaestorii, aras Pena- 
tium, Comitia Centuriata, praetor peregrinus, equites 
equo publico, intercessio, quadringentiens sestertium, 
tabulae auctionariae. 


LATIN. 
THURSDAY, JUNE IITH:—AFTERNOON, 2.30 TO 5. 
A.—VirciL, AENEID I.-VI. 


1, Translate :— 

(a) At matres primo ancipites oculisque malignis 
Ambiguae spectare rates, miserum inter amorem 
Praesentis terrae, fatisque vocantia regna: 

Cum dea se paribus per caelum sustulit alis, 
Ingentemque fuga secuit suo nubibus arcum. 
Tm vero attonitae monstris actaeque furore 
Conclamant, rapiuntque focis penetralibus ignem ; 
Pars spoliant aras, frondem ac virgulta facesque 
Coniciunt. Furit immissis Vulcanus habenis 
Transtra per et remos et pictas abiete puppes. 

(b) His demum exactis, perfecto munere divae, 
Devenere locos laetos, et amoena vireta 
Fortunatorum nemorum, sedesque beatas. 
Largior hic campos aether et lumine vestit 
Purpureo, solemque suum, sua sidera norunt. 
Pars in gramineis exercent membra palaestris, 
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Contendunt ludo, et fulva luctantur arena ; 

Pars pedibus plaudunt choreas, et carmina dicunt: 
Nec non Threicius longa cum veste sacerdos 
Obloquitur numeris septem discrimina vocum ; 
“a eadem digitis, iam pectine pulsat eburno. 


Translate with explanatory notes: 

Yay Namque umeris de more habilem suspenderat arcum 
Venatrix, dederatque comam diffundere ventis, 
Nuda genu, nodoque sinus collecta fluentis. 

(b) Quod te per superos et conscia numina veri, 

Per si qua est quae restat adhuc mortalibus usquam 
Intemerata fides, oro, miserere laborum 
Tantorum, miserere animi non digna ferentis. 

(c) Sic denique victor 
Trinacria finis Italos mittere relicta. 

Huc ubi delatus Cumaeam accesseris urbem, 
Divinosque lacus, et Averna sonantia silvis, 
Insanam vates aspicies, quae rupe sub ima 

Fata canit, foliisque notas et nomina mandat. 
Quaecumque in foltis descripsit carmina virgo, 
Digerit in numerum, atque antro seclusa relinquit. 

(d) Vade age, nate, voca Zephyros et labere pinmis 
Dardaniumque « ducem, Tyria Carthagine qui nunc 
Expectat fatisque datas non respicit urbes, 
Adloquere et celeris defer mea dicta per auras. 

3. Scan the four lfnes of (d), and remark on any pe- 
culiarities of metre. 


B.—CAESAR, DE BELLO GALLICvu. 


Translate: 

(a) Cum uterque utrimque exisset exercitus, in 
conspectu, fereque e regione castris, castra ponebant. 
Dispositis exploratoribus, ne cubi effecto ponte Romani 
copias traducerent, erat in magnis Caesaris difficul- 
tatibus res, ne maiorem aetatis partem flumine im- 
pediretur; quod non fere ante autumnum Elaver vado 
transiri solet. 


Explain the construction of castris, partem. 

(b) Calones in proximum tumulum procurrunt. 
Hine celeriter deiecti se in signa manipulosque coni- 
ciunt. Alii, cuneo facto, ut celeriter perrumpant cen- 
sent, quoniam tam propinqua sint castra; et si pars 
aliqua circumventa ceciderit, at reliquos servari posse 
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confidunt ; alii. ut in iugo consistant atque eundem 
omnes terant casum. 
Explain the terms signa, manipulos, and cuneo. 

(c)Ab hac repulsi Nervii vallo pedum novem et 
fossa pedum quindecim hiberna cingunt. Haec et 
superiorum annorum consuctudine ab nobis cognove- 
‘ant, et quosdam de exercitu habebant captivos, ab his 
docebantur: sed nulla ferramentorum copia quae esset 
ad hunc usum idonea, gladiis cespitem circumcidere, 
manibus sagulisque terram exhaurire nitebantur. 

Give the construction of novem pedum, copia, esset, 
manibus sagulisque. Derive hiberna, circumcidere. 

(d) Et navium figura et remorum motu et inusitato 
genere tormentorum permoti, barbari constiterunt, ac 
paulum modo pedem retulerunt: Atque. nostris mili- 
tibus cunctantibus, maxime propter altitudinem maris, 
qui decimae legionis aquilam ferebat, contestatus deos 
ut ea res legioni feliciter eveniret: Desilite, inquit, 
milites, nisi vultis aquilam hostibus prodere: ego certe 
meum rei publicae atque imperatori officium praes- 
titero, Se 

Change the passage from “desilite’ into Indirect 
Narration. 
2, Translate, with brief notes on italicised forms: 

(a) Posteaquam in volgus militum elatum est, qua 
arrogantia in colloquio Ariovistys usts omni Galha 
Romanis interdixisset, impetumque in  nostros eits 
equites fecissent eaque res colloquium ut diremisset, 
multo maior alacritas studiumque pugnandi matus 
exercitut iniectum est. 

(b) Ubi circumiecta multitudine hominum totis 
mocnibus undique in murum lapides iaci coepti sunt mu- 
rusque defensoribus nudatus est, testudine facta portas 
succedunt. 

3. Explain the following terms: turma, decumana 
porta, soldurii, primipulus, agger, pilum, legatus. 


LATIN. 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 17TH :—MORNING, 9 TO II. 
A. 
Translate into English :— 


Paulo Fabio, L. Vitellio Coss., post longum saech 
lorum ambitum avis phoenix in Aegyptum venit, 
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praebuitque materiem doctissimis indigenarum et 
Graecorum multa super eo miraculo disserendi: de 
quibus congruunt, et plura ambigua sed cognitu 
non absurda, promere libet. Sacrum Soli id animal, 
et ore ac distinctu pinnarum a ceteris avibus diversum 
consentiunt, qui formam eius definiere. De numero 
annorum varia traduntur: maxime volgatum quingen- 
torum spatium: sunt, qui asseverent mille quadrin- 
gentos sexaginta unum interici; prioresque alites 
Sesostride primum, post Amaside dominantibus, dein 
Ptolemaeo, qui ex Macedonibus tertius regnavit, in 
civitatem cui Heliopolis nomen advolavisse, multo 
ceterarum volucrum comitatu novam faciem mirantium. 
sed antiquitas quidem obscura: inter Ptolemaeum ac 
Tiberium minus ducenti quinquaginta anni fuerunt; 
unde nonnulli falsum hune phoenicem neque Arabum 
e terris credidere, nihilque usurpavisse ex his, quae 
vetus memoria firmavit: confecto quippe annorum 
numero ubi mors propinquet, suis in terris struere ni- 
dum, ex quo fetum oriri; et primam adulto curam 
sepeliendi patris: neque id temere, sed sublato myrrhae 
pondere tentatoque per longum iter, ubi par oneri par 
meatui sit, subire patrium corpus, inque Solis aram 
perferre, atque adolere. Haec incerta et fabulosis 
aucta. Ceterum adspici aliquando in Aegypto eam 
volucrem non ambigitur. 


B. 


Translate into Latin :— 

There was an illustrious Roman, Appius Claudius 
by name, who, on account of his great age and the 
loss of his sight, had ceased to attend the senate. But 
when he heard of the embassy from Pyrrhus, and the 
report prevailed that the senate was going to vote for 
the peace, he could not contain himself, but ordered 
his servants to carry hin in his chair through the 
forum to the senate-house. When he was brought to 
the door, his sons and his sons-in-law received him and 
led him into the senate, A_ respectful silence was 
observed by the whole body in his appearance, and he 
delivered his sentiments in the following terms :— 
“Hitherto I have regarded my blindness as a misfor- 
tune, but now, Romans, I wish I had been as deaf as 
‘T am blind: for then I should not have heard of coun- 
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sels so ruinous to the glory of Rome.” No sooner had 
he finished speaking than the senate voted unanimously 


for the war. 
er 

Translate into English :— 

Quam bene Saturno vivebant rege, priusquam 
Tellus in longas est patefacta vias! 

Nondum caeruleas pinus. contempserat undas, 
Effusum ventis praebueratque sinum, 

Nec vagus ignotis repetens compendia terris 
Presserat externa navita merce ratem, 

Illo non validus subiit iuga tempore taurus, 
Non domito frenos ore momordit equus, 

Non domus wlla fores habuit, non fixus in agris, 
Oui regeret certis finibus arva, lapis. 

Ipsae mella dabant quercus, ultroque ferebant 
Obvia securis ubera lactis oves. 
Immiti saevus duxerat arte faber. 

Nunc Iove sub domino caedes et vulnera semper, 

Non acies, non ira fuit, non bella, nec ensem 


Nunc mare, nunc leti mille repente viae. 


FRENCH. 
THURSDAY, JUNE 18TH:—MORNING, 9 TO II. 

(Questions asked im French must be answered m French.) 

1. Faites bien connaitre les emplois différents du 
passé défini et de Vimiparfait de 1’indicatit. 

2. Indiquez la difference entre plus et davantage, out 
et si (adv.). Cest et al est, avant et auparavant, plus tot 
et plutdot. 


3. Indiquez brievement les régles touchant Yemplot 
du subjonctif et donnez des exemples. 


4. Traduisez en anglais :— 

Jai causé une fois avec lui chez mon pére, en 1789, 
lorsqu’on ne le connaissait que comme un avocat de 
Artois, trés exagéré dans ses principes democrati- 
ques. Ses traits étaient ignobles, son teint pale. ses 
veines d’une couleur verte; 1 soutenait les théses les 
plus absurbes avec un sang-froid qui avait lair de la 
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conviction; et je croirais assez que, dans les commen- 
cements de la Révolution, il avait adopté de bonne 
foi, sur l’égalité des fortunes aussi bien que sur celle 
des rangs, de certaines idées attrapées dans ses lec- 
tures, et dont son caractére envieux et méchant s’ar- 
mait avec plaisir. Mais il devint’ ambitieux lorsqu’il 
eut triomphé de son rival en démagogie, Danton, le 
Mirabeau de la populace. Ce dernier était plus spiri- 
tuel que Robespierre, plus accessible a la pitié; mais 
on le soupgonnait avec raison de pouvoir etre corrompu 
par l’argent, et cette faiblesse finit toujours par perdre 
les démagogues; car le peuple ne peut souffrir ceux 
qui s’enrichissent: c’est un genre d’austérité dont rien 
ne ‘saurait lengager a se départir. 
(Le Directoire.) 

5. Dites ce que vous savez de l’Artois, de Danton, de 
Mirabeau. 

6. Donnez en anglais les equivalents des expres- 
sions suivantes prises des Recits Merovingiens ;— 

Les provisions en nature qui s’y trouvaient amas- 
sees. De gré a gré. Ils marchérent sur Paris a 
grandes journées. Le roi, sorte d’esprit fort a demi 
Sauvage. I] s’avisa de lui courir sus. Les gens de 
Sigulf se mirent a les poursuivre avec acharnement. 
animés soit par l’espérance de prendre a merci et de 
fanconner un fils de roi, soit?...Un homme de rien 
Son indignation fut celle d’un homme simple de coeur 
et fougueux de caractére qui découvre qu’on s’est joué 
de sa bonne foi. 


7- Résumez la carriére de Frédégonde d’aprés les 
Recits Mérovingvens. 


8. Traduisez en francais -— 


One of the greatest pleasures of life is conversation; 
—and the pleasures of conversation are of course en- 
hanced by every increase of knowledge: not that we 
should meet together to talk of alkalies and angles, or 
to add to our stock of history or philology—though 
a little of these things is no bad ingredient in conver- 
sation; but let the subject be what it may, there is 
always a prodigious difference between the conversation 
of those who have been well educated and of those 
who have not enjoyed this advantage. Education gives 
fecundity of thought, copiousness of illustration, quick- 
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tess, vigour, fancy, words, images and: illustrations, 

it decorates every common thing, and gives the power 

of trifling without being undignified and absurd. The 

subjects themselves may not be wanted upon which 

fifi the talents of an educated man have been exercised; 

| but there is always.a demand for those talents which 
his education has rendered strong and quick. 


SYDNEY SMITH. 


GERMAN. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 17TH :— AFTERNOON, 2 TO 4. 


See ‘‘B’’ Exhibition Papers, page 86. 





MATRICULATION EXAMINATIONS. 


SEPTEMBER, 1903 


FACULTIES OF ARTS, APPLIED SCIENCE AND 
MEDICINE. 


Papers arranged in the order of subjects as 
stated in the Calendar. 
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MATRIGULATION EXAMINATIONS 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 9TH:—MORNING, II TO 12. 


, Write an essay of not less than one page on any one 
of the following subjects: 


Camp life. 
Ambition, 
The Spanish Armada. 


ENGLISH DICTATION. 
WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 9TH:—MoRNING, 10.30 TO IT. 


This. manner of life grew so exquisitely pleasant, that 
he never had a moment heavy upon his hands; his 
nights were untroubled, and his days joyous, from the 
practice of temperance and exercise. It was his man- 
ner to use stated hours and places for exercises of 
devotion, which he performed aloud, in order to keep 
up the faculties of speech, and to utter himself with 
greater energy. 


When I first saw him, I thought, if I had not been 
let into his character and story, I could have discerned 
that he had been much separated from company, from 
his aspect and gesture; there was a strong but cheer- 
ful seriousness in his look, and a certain disregard to 
the ordinary things about him, as if he had been sunk 
in thought. When the ships which brought him off 
the island came. in, .he-received them with the greatest 
indifference with relation to the prospect of going off 
with them, but with great satisfaction in an oppor- 
tunity to refresh and help them. The man frequently 
bewailed his return to the world, which could not, he 
said, with all its enjoyments, restore him to the tran- 
quillity of his solitude. 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 9TH :—MORNING, 9 TO 10.30. 


(N.B.—Not: more than two questions in each. section are 
to be answered. B 6 and C 8 are compulsory, how- 
ever, as failure in Analysis or Parsing wil cause 
the rejection of the paper.) 


re 


1. Give the feminine of marquis, fox, dukc,. author, 
wolf; and the possessive plural of ox, wharf, princess, 
lady, statesman. 

2. Turn the following sentences into the passive 
voice :-— 

(a) John was rowing the boat against a heavy 
wind. | 
(b) Do nothing without consideration. 

(c) He had given a great deal of time to the 
work. nears 
(d) He offered me a book, but I refused it. 

(ec) He has taken a step which he will. always 
re ja 

3. Give three examples each of (a) the ponds o 
the Present Participle; (c) the Past Participle. 


B. 


4 Explain as clearly as you can the relation of the 
English Language (a) to Latin; (b) to German. 
5.-State the main uses of shall and wll, with ‘ex- 
amples. ‘ 
6. Parse the words in italics in the following sen- 
tence -— 
But thou, that didst appear so fair 
To fond imagination, 
Dost rival in the light of day 
Her delicate creation. 


c 


7. Correct the following sentences where you think 
it necessary, giving reasons :— | 


(a) Arthur, with his aunt and uncle, have gone to: 
the country. “ 
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(6) Every passenger taking the ferry is requested 

to have their money ready. 
La : = 

(c) The flowers smelt sweetly, the birds sang 
gaily, and everything looked beautifully. 

(d) He intended to have left earlier, but being in- 
terested, the time passed without him noticing it. 

(e) This is the man as makes boats like you do, 

8. Analy = the. following :— 

We can hardly at the present day understand what 
Menander meant, when he told a man who inquired 
as to the progress of his comedy that he had finished 
it, not having yet written a single line, because he had 
constructed the action of it in his mind. — 


ENGLISH.HISTORY. 
FRIDAY, SEPT. I1TH:—MORNING, 10.30 TO 12. 
1. What were the main events in the history of Eng- 


lish discovery and colonization from 1497-1700? 


2. Indicate the causes of conflict between Charles. I. 
and: 


(a) The English Parliament ; 
(b) Scotland. 


3. What were the chief stages in the conflict between 
England and Napoleon? 


4. Sketch the industrial and economic history of 
England from 1770-1846. ; 


5. oketch the political career of George Canning, or 


‘Sir Robert Peel, or Lord Palmerston. 


ARITHMETIC. 


Fripay, SEPT. 11TH :—MORNING, 9 TO 10.30. 
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IE 2. If by selling an article for $38.25, 8 per cent. is 
{ lost, what per cent. is gained or Jost by selling it for 
$57 


‘Tesh 3. How may $564 be divided. among 7 men, 9 ~* 
st ee BS women, and 13 children, so that each man may fe- 
hii ceive twice as much as each woman and five times as 
; | much as each child? 

4. (a) Find the present value of $295.60 due 3 mos, 
hence, interest being at 4 per cent. per annum, (0) 
Also find in what time any sum will double itself at 
4 per cent. simple interest. 

5. The adjacent sides of a rectangle are 8% and 
i} 13% inches. Find in centimetres one side of a square 

which has the same area as the rectangle. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 9TH :—AFTERNOON, 2.30 TO 4. 


(Candidates will answer A or B and C; Ontarw 
Candidates, D.) 


A.—TENNYSON. 





t. Discuss the qualities of Tennyson’s poetry illus- | 
trated by the following poems: Dora; Recollections of 
the Arabian Nights; The Revenge. 

2. Write on the character of Ulysses, as represented 
by Tennyson. 

3. Name the poem in which each of the following 
quotations is found, and give some idea of the con- 
text: ; 

(a) The gods are hard to reconcile; 
’Tis hard to settle order once again. 
(b) For tho’ the giant ages heave the hill 
And break the shore, and evermore 
Make and break, and work.their will. 
(c) Dash?d on every rocky square 
“Their surging charges foam’d themselves away. 
(d) In our school books we say, 
~ ” Of those that held their heads above the crowd, 
They flourish’d then or then. 
i (ce) All its allotted length of days, 
1 ~The flower ripens in its place. 





f 
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if B—ScorTr. 


I, Write on Scott’s power of. painting landscape. 
Illustrate fréely by quotation. 


2. Judging from Scott’s account in The Lady of the 
Lake. what can you say of the state of the Scottish 
Highlands in the time of King James V.? 

3. Name the speaker and give the context of each 
of the following: 

(a) “Peace! peace! to other than to me, 
Thy words were evil augury.” 

(b) “I'were worth ten years of peaceful life, 
One glance at their array! 

(c) Who o’er the herd would wish to reign, 

Fantastic, fickle, fierce, and vain? 

(dq) | cannot sleep on Highland brae, 
I cannot pray in Highland tongue. 

(e) To assail a wearied man were shame, 
And stranger is a holy name. 


GS, 


SHAKSPERE: Richard IT. 





I. Quote or give the substance of John of Gaunt’s 
speech on the greatness and degeneration of England. 


fact I1;, se. 1:). 


2. Name the speakers of the following passages; 

give some idea of the context; and make brief notes 
“On italicized words :— 

(a) My comfort is that heaven will take our souls 
4 And plague injustice with the pains of hell. 





(b) Who are the violets now 
That strew the green lap of the new come 
spring? . 
(c) Within my mouth you have engaol’d my ton- 


gue, 
Doubly portcullis'd with my teeth and lips. 
(d) Thy very beadsmen learn to bend their bows 
Of double-fatal yew against thy state. 
(e) With Cain go wander thorough shades of night. 
3. Show the various steps by which King Richard 
was put down and Bolingbroke ascended the throne. 


Give your opinion as to the justice of these proceed- 
ings. | 
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Naveete D.—For ONTARIO CANDIDATES. 


CoLERIDGE: The Ancient Mariner; WorRDSWORTH: 
Selections; SHAKSPERE: The Merchant of Venice. 


1. Compare the poetic quality of Coleridge with that 
of Wordsworth, illustrating your statements by direct 
references to various poems. 

2. Discuss (a) Coleridge’s use of colour; (0) his 
similes. lllustrate by quotations from The Ancient 
Mariner. 

3. State the poem and the connection in which each 
of the following is found: 

(a) True to the kindred points of Heaven and 
Home! 
(b) The stream will not flow, and the hill will not 
rise. 
(c) And they like Demi-gods are strong 
On whom the Muses smile. 
(d) A Life, a Presence like the Air, 
Scattering thy gladness without care. 
; (e) He heard the South 
Make subterraneous music, like the noise 
| Of bagpipes on distant Highland hills. 
| (f) There lives who can provide 
For all his creatures. 
(2) In our halls is hung, 
_Armoury of the invincible knights of old. 
4. Write out any one of Wordsworth’s sonnets of 
twelve consecutive lines: of The Ancient Mariner; and 
add a few lines of comment. 7 
5, Examine the character of Portia, chiefly by means 
of quotation or direct reference, and pass your own 
judgment upon it. 
6. State thé speaker and connection of each of the 
following : 
(a) To do a great right, do a little wrong. 
(b) The fool hath planted in his memory 
An army of good words. 
(c) : All things that are, | 
Are with more spirit chased than enjoy d. 
(d) You teach me how a beggar should be afr 
i swer d. 
(ce) Thus ornament is but the guiléd shore 
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; 
| Io a most dangerous sea. 
| 7. Comment on the following: 
(a) Therefore, Jew, 
*TN : . : . . 

J | Though justice be thy plea, consider this,— 

ATA . we , 

[hat in the course of justice, none of us 

Should see salvation. 


(b) There’s not the smallest orb which thou be- 
hold’st 


But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-ey’d cherubins. 


GREEK GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. 
WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 16TH :—MORNING, 9 TO II. 
A.—GRAMMAR. 

1. Decline cm7revs, yévos, tratnp, Tarde, ayes. 

2. Give the dative and vocative singular, and the 
dative and accusative plural of yuv7, Zevs, y Ouryarnp, 
KUO) ,r€WV. 

3. Compare tayvs, atoypos, novyds and padios. 


4. Decline otros, do7is, cv. 





5. Give in all numbers the present imperative of 
evi, oda, ine; the perfect indicative passive of tUmTw 
paiva, oreipw; the first person singular in all moods of 
the 1st Aorist passive of eylpoxw, éyw, Kkadréw and 
si LauwPavo. 


B.—ComPoOsITION, 
Translate into Greek :— 
1. The Greeks are braver than the barbarians. 
2. Orontas has long been plotting against Cyrus. 
3. The soldiers of Menon were the first to cross the 
river. 


4. The generals were jealous, it seemed, of Clear- 
chus. 

















- 
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5. 1 will not injure you or despoil you of your pro- 
perty. 
6. It is Hiposnible to escape without his knowledge. 


7. It is evident that while you live you will male 
war upon me. 


8. It is best to send some persons to ‘ask him, tn 
order that you may know clearly what his intentions 
are. 


9g. I will take such precautions that you shall no 
longer be able to do me any harm. 


10. He was afraid ‘that if he did what Cyrus hau 
ordered, the King’s army would surround the Greeks 
on both sides. 


GREEK AUTHORS. 

WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 16TH :—AFTERNOON, 2.30 TO 4.30. 
(Candidates will write on either A or B, and C.) 
A:—XENOPHON, ANABAsSIsS I. 

1. Translate, with notes on the construction of words 

underlined :— 

(2) ’Evrad@’ éuewvev 0 Kipos nal 1) otpatia nmepas 
ElKOoLV* OL yap oTpaTL@TaL ovK epacay idvar Tod 
mpdcw’ vumTwmtevov yap non én Baotnéa iévat. 
picOwO hvac dé ovk eri TovT@ épacar. [perros de 
Kr€apyos Tous. avToo orparionas éB.atero Lévat. 
of &’ abtov Te EBaXov Kai Ta broliyia TA Exeivou 
érel pEato mpoievar, Kréapyos S€ tore pev 
urepov e€epuye TO 47) KaTaTETP@OHYAL 

(6) “Ore pévror adixeioOar vouiSer vp Huov olda OTE 


Kal MET ATrEUTOLEVOU abtov ovK ebérw édOeiv, TO eV 





pero Ov winders OTL ovvoloa €wavTa TaVvTa 


éypeva wevos avtov'fereita [de] kat dedu@s un ) ha Bov 





we OlKNY eriOn @v vomiler wm émod Houkhja Gat 
> Eol OUuv OOKEL Ux wpa *cival 1 [Lv Kabevoety, ovo 
aperetv HUOVY AUTOV, AXA BovreveoOar 6 TI yp” 


TTOLELY EK TOUT@ V~ 


































(c) 
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” A PS) ,\ , ‘ nw ” , 
AVOPES,€ab Emo meioOnre, ore xivduvevoarTes 
7 / ~ ” / 

OUTE TOVHTAVTES TOV AXAWY TEV 


TpoTiunaed Ve 
oTpatiwrav vrd Kvpou, 





Ti obv Kerxev@ trovioae ; 
Nov édeiras Kodpos €rec@at tors “EXAnvas érrt Ba- 
: , 5 , 9S r wn nw n~ \ 
gih€a eyo ody dyut twas XpHvat SvaBAvar Tov 

‘ / ‘ ~ .¥ cd ¢ / 
Kudpatny rorapov mplyv Shirov eva & te of GAXOL 
¢/ ‘ > ~ ';- Se > a ae maar" \ \ 
EAAnves avTokpwovrtrat Kvpw. Hy pev yap 
/ cy ¢ a Nef 7 = 
Wndbicwvra &recOat, uuels Oo€eTe aituo eivat, 
apEavtes tod. diaBatve 





[Tpos tadta 6 Kipos etme tos Tapovot “O peév 
avnp ToLaita pep TET OLNKE, TOLaDTA O€ Neyer’ Lav 
d€ oD TpaTos, KAéapye, arodnvat yvounv el t 
TOL OWKEL. Kr€apyos Sé eime tdde: SupBovrevo 


> \ ~ \ loa , 
ey TOV dvdpa:todTov éxrodev Troveio bar OS TAYLOTA 


® 
e / ~ 
WS wnkeTe dén TODTOV duratrecOat, &\XA TXOAN 
ASE Go 2 ee \ / 
1Mie TO KATA TovTOV eivar Tos eOeovTas diAoUS 
s Deas > = a s \ a f y / 
TovTous ev trove, ‘Favrn oe th yroun &bn Kai 
\ ; ‘a ¥ 
TOUS ddXovs mpocbdcOat. Mera TavTa, &p? 
, ~ / \ / 
Kerevovtos Kuvpovy éhaBov rhs Lovns rov "Opovrny 
> \ 3 , \ t val 
emt Gavdrm dravres. avactdvtes xal oi ouyyeveis- 
3 a \ e ; br a \ \ 
eita 6€ é&fyor abrov ols mpoacetayOn. Ere de 


, \ Fa 
eloav avrov olmrep mpooGev TPOCeEKUVOUV: Kal TOTE 





Tpocexuynoav, Katmep etddres Oto emi Ydvatop 
aryOLTo, ; 

Ta & appara épépovro ta pev 8? abtév tdv Tore- 
pimy,Ta de Kal dia Trav "EXAAnvOV, KEeva NVLOYOV 
Oi 8” evel wpotSoev, ditotavto: kor, © OoTLS Kal 
KaTteAnbOn wamep év immodpou@ éxmdaryels’ Kal 
ovdev pévrot ovd€ TodTOV Tabeiv Epacav: od Gros 
dé Tov EXXjvev. év raity. TH wdynérabev ovdels 


7 Pod 4 ~~ 5 Ftipe 4 
ovdev, TAH. eTl. TO-.edavU UM ToéevOjval. tis. éXéyeTo, 





2. Write the principal parts of évrevauevos,  ériOh, 


¢ a” 
ahdcowro, rec nre, 


iu. 





33 
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B.—Xenopuon, Anasasis Il. | 


1. Translate with notes on the construction of words 
underlined :— 


rm nr 5 / t \ \ e v 
(a) Tatra axovoavtes ov otpaTnyor Kal oO anrrot 


(6) 


(7) 


“BrAAnves Bapéws &hepov. KrAdapxos 6€ rade el Trev, 
"AAN’ where pev Kipos Civ érret Sé TeTENEUTHKEV, 
amayyerrete Apiai@ ort pels ye ViK@pEV Pactra, 
kal, @S Opate, ovdels ETL NpLY paxeTal Kal el pM 
ipeis WAOeTe ErropevdmeOa av émrt Baciréa.. “Eray 
yerroueba oe Apiaim, €av évOade éXOy, els TOV 


Opdvov tov Bacvdevov xabveiy avTov’ TeV yap 





/ / \ U 
MAXNV VLKOVT@Y Kab TO adpyelv €oTiv. 
Soto’ ieee treet 


"Kya, ® avdpes “EXXnves, yelt@v olka TH EXAAOE- 
Kal eel Upmas eldov els TONAG Kaka KapNnYava €[- 
renTw@KoTas, eUpnua erolnoapny el tras duvaipny 
Tapa Bactews aitjcacBar Sovvat MOL aTrOT WO a- 
ipas eis THY ‘EXAAOa, Olpat yap dv ovK ayapiot 
ros por Fev ovTe mpos vwaV ‘OUTE Tpos TAS 
"EXAabos arraons. 

Ilparov.wev yap Kat peéyioTtov ot Geay nmas bpKot 
K@dVOVoL py TOAEMLOUS Elval GdrANAOW* GoTis O€ 


7 ¢ “ / al \ 
rovT@v cUVOLSEY AUT@ TAapHMEANK@S, TOVTOP eyo 


ovmTroT dy evoarpovicays. Tov yap Geav arohepov 
ote olda ov7’ aro Toiou av TaXoUS OYTE Oro av TIS 
gevryor arropuyo, ot’ eis roto [av] oKoTos aTo- 
Spain, ov’ bras av els éyupor xwpiov arooTain’ 
Ildvrn yap Tarra Tos Oeois Uroya, Kai TavTAX?) 
aravrwv icov ot Geot KpaTovol, 
Tooto 8 érrole: x Tov “yaheTros elvat Kal yap opav 
\ S \ a a Y pe f 7.) 
otuyvos HY, KaL TH PoOVvy TPAXYS’ eKoAale TE Ale 
isxupas, Kal dpyn €evioTe, hore kal avTq peTape 
rev 800 Ste. Kai youn o¢ éxonalev’ AKONATTOV 
yap TTPATEULATOS ovdev Hryeito dpedos Elval. "ANG 
paca ws d€oL Tov TTpATLOTHY 





aT a) 7 
Kal NEVELY AUTOV 








+ 





all genders. and both numbers; miser, melior, duo, 
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poBeicbar warXov Tov apxovra i) rovs ToAeulous, 
(ce) Xrépyov S€ davepds pév nv ovdéva, btw 88 daly 


/ S / / ’ / PINs GSR, eis 
piros €ivat TovT@ Eevdnros éyiveTo érr i BovrXevwr. 


"age / \ >a \ f A ‘ , 

Kai vroreulou péev odSevds KaTeyéXa, TOV b€ GUVEY- 
ee oP) ae eee ee o > \ ‘ / r \ ~ 

TOV TAVTOV WS KATAYEXWY El OverXeyeTo. Kal toils 

\ a f / >] > / “ 

Mev TWV TOKEMiOY KTHWaCLY OvbK eT Ee BouNEever 

‘ \ y > \ a 

Xaretrov yap @METO €lval Ta TwWY guraTT 


o. 
OMEVOV 
‘®@ yl 
Nau Paver’ 


I. Write the principal narts of ELOn, Sodvar, aTropuyot, 
dvereyerTo. 


C.—TRANSLATION AT SIGHT. 
Translate into English :— 
Q avdpes Mocotvornni, 


mpos THY ‘EXXada weon’ TA 
6€ oUTOL Huds ods 


neues StacwOhvar Bovrcpeba 
ola yap ovx éyouev' Kwrover 
aAKOvOMEV bpmiv TOXELLOUS €ivat. Ed obp 
Bovreabe, eEeotw styiv NUaS RaBeiv Evpmadyous Kal 
Tiwpnoaclar ei Ti twrod imas obto: 
AovTrov UMaV UIrnKdoUS Elvat TovTous. Ed 8é *was aPnoere, 
oxewacbe mrodev adbis dy TocavTny Svuvauw XdBorte 
Evumayov. Ilpos tadra atreKpivato 6 aApYoOVv TH 
TUvoiK@V 6TL Kal BovXoLVTO 
Eumaylav. 


b / \ 3 
noiKnoav, Kal Té 


v Moo- 
TavTa Kal déyowro typ 


LATIN—(First P aper), 


Monpay, Sept. 14TH :—Mornin 
| 


I. LATIN GRAMMAR. 


G,.O TO: Tt, 


1. Decline (marking by the usual S 


ign all long 
vowels) : 


templum, ager, nubes, calcar, gradus, a 


cies, 
Decline together : equus acer, uxor fida. Decl 


ine in 


iste, - 
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2. Give the gender, genitive and ablative sing., and 
gen. pl. of: puer, liber (a book), iudex, aestas,. virtus, 
domus. 

3. Give the comparative and superlative of: audax, 
tener, similis, celeber; graviter, saepe. 

4. Express in Latin the following cardinal numbers, 
giving the corresponding Roman symbols: 19, 90, 314, 
1903. 

s, Write down the fut. indic. of sum, pres. subj. 
act. of moneo; imperative act. of audio, all the par- 
ticiples of hortor, gerund and gerundive of rego. 

6. Principals parts» of timeo, nascor, ulciscor, camo, 
divido, gaudeo, iacea. 

7. Give the Latin for: the rest of the army; it is 
my interest; I envy you; | am persuaded; he was 
killed by a sword by Milo. 


Il. Latin Prose COMPOSITION. 


1. Father and sister were killed. 

2, All good citizens will obey the laws of the Roman 
people. 

3. He says that you made him consul. 

4. When Caesar was in Gaul the Belgians began to 
conspire against the Romans. 

s. Caesar, because he remembered that the consul 
Crassus had been slain, and his army routed and sent 
under the yoke by the Helvetians, did not think that 
the request ought to be granted; nor, moreover. did 
he believe that men whose feelings were hostile, if 
given leave to march through the province, would 
refrain from injury and evil-doing. : 





LATIN—(Second Paper). 
MonpDAY, SEPT. 14TH :—AFTERNOON, 2.30 TO 4.30. 


T. Nepos, MreTIADES AND FE PAMINANDOS. 


1. Translate, explaining fully the construction of 
italicized words: ae 
(a) Huius. cum sententiam plurim1 essent secutt, 
Miltiades non dubitans tam multis consctis ad regis 








ah. 


aures consilia sua perventura, Chersonesuim rel quit 
ac rursus Athenas demigravit. cuius ratio ets! nu. va- 
luit, tamen magno op-re est laudanda, cum amicior 
omnium libertati quam suae fuerit dominationi. 

(b) Huius de virtutibus vitaque satis erit dictum, 
si hoc unum adiunxero, quod nemo ibit infitias, 
Thebas et ante Epaminondam natum et post eiusdem 
interitum perpetuo alieno paruisse imperio, contra ea, 


quamdiu ille praefuerit rei publicae, caput fuisse totius 
Graeciae. 


Ii. Cakrsar, DE BeLuo-Gattitco fT TF. 


Translate, with notes on italicized words: 

(a) Boios petentibus Aeduis, quod egregia virtute 
erant cogniti, ut in finibus suis collocarent concessit 
quibus illi agros dederunt quosque postea in parem 
juris libertatisque conditionem atque ipsi erant rece- 
perunt. 

(bo) Ad haec Caesar respondit: Se magis consue- 
tudine,sua quam merito eorum civitatem conserva- 
turum, si prius quam murum aries attigisset se dedi- 
dissent; sed deditionis nullam esse conditionem nisi 
armis traditis. Se id quod in Nerviis fecisset factu- 
rum finitimisque imperaturum, ne quam dedititiis po- 
puli Romani iniuriam inferrent. 


Ill. Ovrp. 


3. Translate: 


Quem procul a patria diverso maximus orbe 
Excipit Eridanus fumantiaque abluit ora. 
Naides Hesperiae trifida fumantia flamma | 
Corpora dant.tumulo, signant quoque carmine saxum’: 
‘Hic situs est Phaethon, currus auriga paterni 
Ouem si non tenuit magnis tamen excidit ausis. 
4. Scan the first two lines of the last extract. 
5. Translate with brief notes: 

(a) Finierat Paean. Factis mode laurea ramis 
Adnuit utaue caput visa est agitasse cacumen. 
(b) Non impune tamen scelus hoc sinit esse Lyvacus: 
-Amissoque dolens sacrorum vate suorum, 
Protinus in silvis matres Edanidas omnes. 
Ouae videre nefas, torta radice ligavit. 
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IV. TRANSLATION AT SIGHT. 


Cum iam muro turres appropinquassent, ex captivis 
Caesar cognovit Vercingetorigem consumpto pabulo 
castra movisse propius Avaricum, atque ipsum cum 
equitatu expeditisque, qui inter equites proeliari con- 
suessent, insidiandi causa profectum quo nostros pos- 
tero die pabulatum venturos arbitaretur. Quibus 
rebus cognitis media nocte silentio profectus ad hos- 
tium castra mane pervenit. Illi celeriter per explo- 
ratores adventu Caesaris cognito carros impedimen- 
taque sua in silvas abdiderunt, copias omnes in loco 
edito atque aperto instruxerunt. Qua re _ nuntiata 
Caesar celeriter sarcinas conferri, arma expediri iussit. 


ALTERNATIVE FOR SECTIONS 1, IE. AND TEL 
OF LATIN—(Second Paper.) 
Candidates taking this option are required to do Section IV. 
(Translation at Sight) of the regular paper. 


Translate, explaining fully the syntax of italicised 
words: 

(a) Huius rex animi magnitudinem admirans cu- 
piensque talem virum sibi conciliari veniam dedit. Ile 
omne illud tempus litteris sermonigque Persarum se de- 
didit: quibus adeo eruditus est, ut multo commodius 
dicatur apud regem verba fecisse, quam 11 poterant, qu, 
in Perside erant nati. Hic cum multa regi esset polli- 
citus gratissimumaque illud, si suis uti consilus vellet, 
illum Graeciam bello oppressurum, magnis muneribus 
ab Artaxerxe donatus in Asiam rediit domiciliumque - 
Maenesiae sibi constituit. . 

(h) Hic qua fuerit abstinentia, nullum est certits 
indicium quam quod, cum tantis rebus praefuisset, 1 
tanta paupertate decessit, ut qui efferretur vix reliqtte- 
rit. Quo factum est ut filiae eius publice alerentur et 
de communi aerario dotibus datis collocarentur. 

(c) Caesar cognito consilio eorum ad flumen Tame- 
sin in fines Cassivellauni exercitum duxit, quod flumen 
uno omnino loco pedibus atque hoc aegre transit po- 
test. Eo cum venisset animum advertit, ad alteram 
Auminis ripam magnas esse copias hostium instructas: 
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ripa autem erat acutis sudibus praefixisque munita, 
eiusdemque generis sub aqua defixae sudes flumine 
tegebantur. His rebus cognitis a captivis perfugisque 
Caesar praemisso equitatu confestim legiones subsequt 
iussit. Sed ea celeritate atque eo impetu milites ierunt, 
cum capite solo ex aqua exstarent, ut hostes impetum 
legionum atque equitum. sustinere non possent ripas- 
que dimitterent ac se fugae mandarent. 
(d) Diverso interea miscentur moenia luctu; 
et magis atque magis, quamquam secreta parentis 
Anchisae domus arboribusque obtecta recessit, 
clarescunt sonitus, armorumque ingruit horror. 
Excutior somno, et summi fastigia tectt 
adscensu supero, atque arrectis auribus adsto, 
in segetem veluti cum flamma, furentibus Austris, 
incidit, aut rapidus montano flumine torrens 
sternit agros, sternit sata laeta boumque labores, 
praecipitesque trahit silvas, stupet inscius alto 
accipiens sonitum saxi de vertice pastor. 
Tum vero manifesta fides, Danattmque patescunt 
insidiae. 
Scan the first two lines. 


FRENCH. 
TUESDAY, SEPT. I5TH:—MORNING, 9 TO II. 
A. 


ti. Translate: 

Enfin, a force de courage, je suis a une heure de 
Pont-a-Mousson,. dont je vois la cote surmontée de 
ruines. Prés de la route, s’éléve un mur, bordé de 
quelques noyers et de gazon épais. C’est mon affaire, 
car il est temps de prendre un peu de repos. Le 
soleil est ati-dessus de ma téte; mon estomac me dit 
qu’il est midi, mais il faut jetiner jusqu’a la ville ou 
jespére trouver quelques ressources. . Je dispose 
done mon sac, et je m’en sers comme d’un oreiller 
pour reposer ma tete. Bientét le sommeil me saisit. 
e ne sais depuis combien de temps je me livrais au- 


X 
- 


repos, quand ma téte, dans un brusque mouvement, 
frappa un corps dur. Je me leve aussitot, et jugez de 
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ma surprise, en voyant que mon sae a disparu: en 
vain je regarde a droite, 4 gauche, rien; mon sac 
avait bien changé de maitre. Sur la route fuyait rapi- 
dement vers Nancy une de ces voitures 4 deux roues, 
couvertes d'une longue toile grise et trainée par un 
mulet, ‘comme on ena vu beaucoup, a la suite de T’ar- 
meée prussienne. Poussé par je ne sais quel pressen- 
timent; je courus aprés cette charrette, et je vis mon 
Sac precieusement installé sur les genoux d’un soldat. 

2, Give the whole of the present indicative, and the 
3rd person singular only of the present subjunctive 
and the future of voir, prendre, dire, esperer, servir, 
savoir, disparaitre, couvrir. | 

3. Give the whole of the pluperfect indicative of 
s’asseoir. 

4. Give the adverbs of the following: languissant, 
lent, généreux, frais, bon, mauvais, nouveau, pire, 
meilleur, précis. 

5. Give a list of the conjunctions governing the 
subjunctive. 

6. Translate: 

Which of the servants will go? Some of the finest 
houses in this town have been burnt. The traveller 
had to return. He thought he was right. Are you 
looking for your book? Do you know French? 
You may go as soon as you have finished your work, 
I have not seen very many horses that I like better 
than these. What are you talking about? What do 
you want?) What prevents you from answering my 
question? I know what you bought a fortnight ago. 
It has been snowing since last week. 

7. ‘Translate: 

Malec had just obtained a victory over the Greeks, 
and had, taken their emperor in battle. Having had 
this prince brought into his tent he asked him what 
treatment he expected from the conqueror. “If you 
make war like a king,” answered the emperor, “send 
me back again; if you wage it like a merchant. sell 
me; if you wage it like a butcher, slaughter me.” 


B. 


8. Reproduce in French the story read by the ex- 
aminer, 
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At 10.30 the presiding examiner will twice read the fol- 
lowing passage to the candidates. Jt is on no account 
to be placed in their hands, nor will the candidates 
be allowed to take notes during the reading. 

Reproduce in French: « 

“Henry V. was'as brave a King as‘ever sat on the 
Enelish throne, and gained one of the ereatest vic- 
tories ever. won by. .inglrsh. soldiers. But when “he 
was Prince of Wales, he was a very wild and riotous 
youth. He mixed with low companions, who led 
him to do many base and foolish acts, quite unworthy 
of a prince. On one occasion, one of his friends ‘wais 
tried for some offence before a judge. He was 
found guilty, and was ordered to be sent to prison, 
When the Prince, who was in court, heard the sen- 
tence, he fell into a great rage. He spoke very read- 
ily to the judge, and commanded him to let his friend 
off. “Prison,” he, said, “is no place for a  Prince’s 
friend. I forbid you to send this man to prison like 
a common thief.” “Prince or no Prince,” replied the 
judge, “you have no right to speak thus to the King’s 
judge. I have sworn to do justice; and justice I shall 
do.” The Prince, getting more enraged, then tried 
to set the prisoner free himself. But the judge told 
him it was none of his business, and ordered him to 
leave the court. The calmness with which the judge 
spoke made the Prince still more angry; and ‘he 
rushed up to the bench, and struck the judge a severe 
blow on the face. For this, the judge ordered the 
officers of the court to seize the Prince and take him 
to prison with his friend. “TIT do this,” he said, “not 
because he has done me harm, but because he has in> 
sulted ‘the honour of the: law.” 


GERMAN. 
TuESDAY, SEPT. I15TH:—AFTERNOON, 2.30 TO 4.30. 


1. Translate: — 


' Die zweite Prinzessin. als er die nimliche Frage an 
sie richtete, schnalzte mit der Zunge und sagte arger- 
lich: ‘“T.asst mich mit euren Albernheiten ztfrieden! 
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Prinzessinnen, welche Pieffernusse backen konnen, 
giebt es nicht.” 

Am schlimmst en ging es aber dem Konig bei der 
dritten, obwohl sie die sehonste und klugste war. 
Denn sie liess ihn gar nicht bis zu seiner Frage 
kommen, sondern, ehe er sie noch hatte thun konnen, 
fragte sie selbst, ob er wohl auch das Brummeisen 
zu spielen versttinde. Und als er dies verneinte, gab 
sie ‘ihm einen Korb und meinte, es thue ihr herzlich 
leid. Er gefalle ihr sonst ganz gut; aber sie hore 
das’ Brummeisen tiir ihr. Leben gern, und habe sich 
vorgenommen, keinen Mann zu nehmen, der es nicht 
spielen konne. 


(Traumereien) 


2, Give the Ist sing. of present and imperfect, and 
the past participle of richten, lassen, gehen, fragen, tra- 
gen, verstehen, thun, gefallen, nehmen, reden, bitten, beten. 

3. What nouns form their plural by adding er? 
Decline in full:— Kleimer Korb; sein Haus. 

4. Give the rules of the declension of proper names. 

5. Give in full the present indicative of ‘onnen, 
mogen, awrten 

6. Give: the degrees of comparison of sus, stark, ° 
grosz, gut, viel, gern, klar, hoch. 

7. Decline in full der (rel. pron.). 

8. What co-ordinating and what subordinating con- 
junctions are there in the passage of Question I? 
When is the ra of subject and verb inverted in 
German? Give illustrations from the same passage. 


9g. Translate :— 


I was once young, but now I-have grown old. 
What has become of his children? You may believe 
it. We are richest when we are most contented. 
We arrived on the 14th of October, at 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon. Carthage was destroyed by Scipio. 
Which is your friend? ‘This “is my friend. The pic- 
tures you have sent me are not those I wanted. He 
who lives virtuously is happy. The king is said to 
be ill. When I was travelling I saw two old lions 
and two voung ones. He ought to have written this 
letter. He has been unable to come. If I had seen 
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him, I should have told him. How long have you 
been here? Take another glass of wine. When the 
soldiers had carried the officer out of the battle, they 
washed his wounds. I accept your offer with great 
pleasure. What business have you undertaken. Do 


you wish to sign this paper? You have been entirely 
mistaken. 


ALGEBRA, PART I. 
r 4 
IuuRspDAY, SEPT. 10TH :-—MOoRNING, 9 TO II. 
I. Find the value of 
ey, (2@-1 3) ebb Sie 7x 


11 (6x?-Fa—1) 62°. 72 - 3 LI (4x “ — 8 xa eS 


. Solve the following equations 
(a) us arg ae ae 6 ee: A 2 oat 5 
x76 xto xt = a a 


(5) = —_ 17 ath 


12 (3x + 1) 





2 


a 

—-— == §(b—a 

a dD \ ) 
.3. A train on the C. P. Railway passes from Mont- 
real to Ottawa in 3 hours; a train on the Grand Trunk 
line which is 15 miles longer, travelling at a speed 
which is less by 1 mile per hour, passes from one place 


f/f 


to the other in 3% hours; find the length of each line. 
4. Solve the following 
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(6) V 252 — V294 — 48 V. 


6. Two rectangles contain the same area, 480 yards. 
The difference of their length is 10 yards and of their 
breadth 4 yards: find their sides. 

7, Find the square root of 


ox — 1248 + 10 —4x 4+ al, 


GEOMETRY, PART I. 
ty Setaeee ~ = TS i ; Be . 
THURSDAY, SEPT. IOTH:—AFTERNOON, 2.30 TO 4.30. 


1. To a given straight line apply a parallelogram 
which shall be equal to a given triangle, and have one 
of its angles equal to a given angle. 

2. Divide a straight line so that the square on one 
part shall be double the square on the other. 

3. If a straight line be divided equally and also un- 
equally, the sum of the squares on the -two unequal 
parts is twice the sum of the squares on half the line 
and on the line between the points of section. 

4. Describe a square which shall be equal to a 
given rectilineal figure. 3 

5. Three times the sum of the squares on the sides 
of a triangle is equal to four times the sum of the 
squares on the lines joining the vertices to the middle 
points of the opposite sides. 


6. Equal chords in a circle are equidistant from the 
centre. 

7. In any quadrilateral circumscribed about a circle, 
the sum of one pair of opposite sides is equal to the 
sum of the other pair. 

8 Tf a straicht line touch a circle, and from the 
point of contact a chord be drawn, the angles which 
this chord makes with the tangent shall be equal to 
the angles in the alternate segments of the circle. 


9. Two straight lines AB, CD intersect in E so that 
the rectangle AE, EB is equal to the rectangle CE, ED; 
shew that the four points A, B, C, D, lie ona circle. 





7 
FA 
5 
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MATRICULATION EXAMINATIONS. D7 1 
ALGEBRA, Part il,, AND. GEOMETRY, Part IJ. 


Fripay, SEPTEMBER IITH :—AFTERNOON, 2.30 TO 4.30. 


ALGEBRA. 
t. sea dt, » 6, ¢, d are in continued a ge prove that 
b + ¢ is a mean proportional between + 6 and 
c+ he 


2. Between a and b there are to be inserted » arith- 
metical means. Prove that the first of these will be 
an + fb 

7 + | 

3. Show that 3600 words, each containing 3 con- 
sonants and 2 vowels, can be formed from 5 consonants 
and 3 vowels. 

4, Show that 


= ~? 3x 15x 
fel sbla) a es As Bhp RC ea) 
af 2a~ 


5. Prove that the logarithm of a fraction is equal 
to the logarithm of she numerator minus the logarithm 
of the denominator. 

Given log 3 = .477, find log (2.7)*. 

6. Find the amount of an annuity left unpaid for a 
given number of years, allowing compound interest. 





GEOMETRY. 


1. About a giver regular pentagon to describe a 
circle. 

2. In a given circle to inscribe a regular polygon 
of thirty sides. 

3. Prove that a parallelogram may be inscribed in 
any quadrilateral by joining the middle points of the 
sides. 

4. Find a mean proportional between two given 
straight lines. 

Are there any other mean proportionals in the 
figure ? 

s. Any rectilinear figure described on the hypo- 
tenuse of a right-angled triangle is equal to the sum of 
the similar and simiarly described figures on the sides 
containing the right angle. 


i een a a a ae nlc es |e (=: 
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ARTS, SCIENCE AND MEDICINE. 
TRIGONOMETRY. 


Monbay, SEPTEMBER 14TH:—MOoRNING, I1,TO 12.30. 
_ I. Express the angle of a regular pentagon in radians 
(circular measure), 

2. Prove that cos (180° — A) = — cos A, first when 
A is a positive acute angle, and secondly, when A is 
a negative acute angle. 

3. Find the values of (1) sin 150°, (2) cos 225°, (3) 
tan 330°, (4) sec 480°. : 

4. Solve the equation 

sec? @-+ 2 tan 06 = 4, 
for positive values of @ less than 180°. Draw the two 
angles obtained. 

5. show that 














. 1 + cos A I —cos 4 
Ci) — ; = 4 cot A cosec A, 
I— cos A I cos A 
(2) cos (4 — B) = cos A cos B + sin A sin B, 
sin A 4 sin B ‘ A+B 
2) ——_+———— —tan - = 
Dy 
cos A + cos 6 eect 
sin 2 A 
) ——————. => tan A. 
\4) F Ecos 2A 


PHYSIOGRAPHY. 
WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 9TH :—AFTERNOON, 4 TO 5.30. 


1, Describe and account for the order of the Seasons 
in the North Temperate Zone. 

2. What are the Monsoons, the Horse-Latitudes? 
Explain their occurrence. 5 . 

3. Indicate the chief features of the water circulation 
in the North Atlantic. . 

4. Explain why a coast line sometimes consists of 
bold headlands and deep bays, and sometimes has 
extensive belts of low plains more or less parallel to 
the shore. Describe in detail some particular instance 
of each type. } 

s. Describe the Grand Canon of * Colorado, anc 
account for its formation. | 

6. Explain, giving an instance of each, the terms :— 


Mesa, Moraine, Atoll, Bore, Geyser. 
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7. What is a Folded Mountain Range? Describe 
some instance. 

8. Describe and explain the differences of climate on 
the western and eastern sides of the mountain ranges 
along the Pacific Coast of North America. Does the 
same hold good for Central America? 

ggg: yates 

g. Illustrate the effects of Climate on the habits, 

character and development of mankind. 


BOTANY. 
FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER IITH:—AFTERNOON, 4.30 TO 6. 


I. State what you know of the effects of fertilization 
upon an ovule. 
2. Describe various kinds of metamorphosed leaves 
and stems, noting the function of each form. 
3. Outline the life-history of a typical flowering 
plant. 7 
4. Give an account of the different ways in which 
transpiration is regulated. 
5. Describe those modifications of the flower which 
prevent self-fertilization, giving an example of each. 
6. Tell what you know concerning the nutrition of 
plants, describing simple illustrative experiments. 
7. Write an account of the respiration of plants, and 
describe an illustrative experiment. 
 &. Describe fully, giving the scientific names of the 
families, the genera and the species, two of the follow- 
ing plants :— 
(a) The Apple. 
(b) The Pine. 
(c) The Dandelion. 


_— 


CHEMISTRY. 
TuEspAY, SEPTEMBER I5TH:—AFTERNOON, 4.30 TO 6. 


1. What do you understand by neutralization? 
Illustrate by means of equations. 

2. How is nitric acid prepared? What are its pro- 
perties? Why is it called an oxidising agent? 
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3- Explain any four of the following terms :—ele- 
ment, symbol, formula, atomic weight, valence. 

4. How does iodine occur in nature? State what 
you know with regard to its’ properties and uses. 


-_ 


5. State and explain the laws of combining propor- 
tion. 

6. How many litres of carbon dioxide could you 
obtain by dissolving 520 grams of calcium carbonate 
in hydrochloric acid? 


— 


7. State what you know with regard to ozone and 
its properties. 

8. In what respects do ordinary and red, or amor- 
phous, phosphorus differ from one another? 

9. What takes place when iron sulphide is treated 
with dilute sulphuric acid? Write. the equation. 
What are the properties of the compounds produced? 


PHYSICS. 
THURSDAY, SEPT. IOTH:—AFTERNOON, 4.30 TO 6. 


1. Explain the terms:—liguid, gas, molecule. State 
your idea of the condition of the molecules (1) in a 
liquid, (2) in a gas, 

2. Describe the Aneroid Barometer. 

3. Describe the Hydraulic Press. If the large piston 
has an area of 49. sq. in., what must be the area of the 
small one in order that a force of 12 Ibs. may produce 
a pressure of 228 Ibs.? 

4. A solid weighs Io gms. in air and 8 gms, 1n water. 
Find (a) the weight of an equal bulk of water, ()) the 
specific gravity of the solid, (c) its volume. 

5. A mass of 4 Ibs when acted on by a certain force 
travels 64 feet from rest in 8 seconds. What weight 
could the force support? 

6. What is meant by the “centre of gravity” of a 
body? What is necessary in order that a body may 
rest in equilibrium when supported on a certain base? 
Explain how a bicycle rider recovers. his balance by 
turning towards the side on which he is falling. 
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7. Convert 80°C to Fahrenheit. What would it cor- 
respond to on a thermometer whose freezing and 
boiling points were marked 10° and 110° respectively? 


8, Explain :-— 
(a) the action of freezing mixtures. 


(b) the formation of dew. 
(c) how to make water boil at a low temperature, 
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SECOND YEAR EXHIBITIONS. 


; GREEK AUTHORS. 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 16TH :—MorRNING. 0 FO. 12. 


r . 
lranslate, with notes on words and phrases under- 
lined :— 


A.—LucIaN: CHARON AND Somnium. 


K \ / 5 ’ x Sh "EF ~ > ) a Oc 
al TOoW OLKaLOTEpOY av €mée, ® “Ep, éracvotev, 45 

rae 4 \ ; Lae nck: rs re b 
avtov got Tov Mirwva per oriyov EvAXAaBwv éevOyjcopat és 


TO oKadio0or, OTrOTaV KN 7 POS 7) LAS UTrO TOU AVAAWTOTATOU 





TOV avTayoucTav KataTraraobels Tod Oavdrov, pnoe 
Evvels Orrws avtov brocKen ite : KaTa oluw@tetar Hut~dnraoy) 
MéLunmevos TOY aTepdver TovTwY Kal Tod KpoToU: vov be 
a Mei Smee : / 
wéya hpovet Oavuakdpuevos eri T™ Tov Tavpov dopa, Tid 


Ss > a > \ / / F 
ovv olnOdpmev ; dpa érrilev abrov Kal tTeOvnEeo bai Tore : 








Wa We 5 - oa + A = ; / 
2, €érdw 6 obv coi, & ‘Epun, elreiv, @tive eorévae pot 


¢ co wy = janis \ t , ef ’ a r ¥ \ 
édofav of avOpwro Kalo Bios amas atTav. non TWoTe 
/ > ed > , e 4 ~ . , 
Toudoduyas €v VdaTt EGedaw UT KpoUY@ TUL KATAPATTOVTL 
\ ~ f , > e es € 
avictamevas ; Tas ducarioas rAéeyw, ad’ ov Evvayelperat 6 
3 , c ; / ? \ > , 
adpos* éxeivwy toivur ai wév tives uikpal eit Kal adbtixa 
’ a / rp , rc =o) 5 4 , an \ 
expayeloat améaBnoar, ai éml TA€ov dLvapKovat Kal 
aca qee ie wey ey ee ee e 1 ¢ / 
TPOTKwWpPOVT@V auTals TOV adArwY [avTa| UVIrephpbyvTwMmEVat 
} ; . > f TE. s 
€s béeylaTov Oy KOV alpovTat, ELTA MEVTOL KAKELVAL TAVT@MS 


b] f e ad em a / 
éEeppdynoav mote’ ov yap oldy te ddXwS yeverOat. TOdTS 





? ba) 5 / ; / Cy ea ) . 
coTlv 0 av@pwrov Bios. amravtTes UTO TvEevpaToS éuTrE- . 


dvonméevoe of pev _petfous, ot 6€ €XaTTOUS’ Kat OL meV 
OAYOYpdvLOY eon rt Kal @KvMOpoV TO puonua, ot 6€ dua 
To EvotHvar éravoavto' Tact 8 ovv atroppayhvac 
avayKatov. 


I RE SAE RP ERS LLERL ET PEELE LILA TI IE 
‘ | al “ 
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Sv0 yuvaixes AaBopmevar Totv yepoty elAKuY ME TPOS 
éauTny éxatépa para PBiaiws Kal KapTEep@s* [LKpOD Yyoor 
ue SieoTracavtTo Tpos AAAjAaS PiAoTLMoUpeEval’ Kal yap 
dipts ev dv 1) étépa érexpater Kal Tapa flKpoV Odo” Ele 
pe, apts d av adOis imo THs ETEpas elyopnv. €Bowy oe 
mpos aAAnAas ExaTépa, 7 MEV. WS AUTHS ovTa me KexTHa Oat 
RovrolTo, 7 O€, OS MaTHY TOV addoTplov QUTLT OLOLTO. nv 


d€ 7 7) peev EpyaTtiKn Kal aVvoplKy Kal aixunpa THV KOUNY, 





TW YElpe TUAWY AVAT AEBS, dieCwo evn THY EcOATA, TUTAVOU 
xatayeuovoa, olos av 0 Oeios, omrote E€or Tovs AiGous: 7 
, ; > / : \ \ an \ 
érépa 6€ ada EVTpoTwWLS Kal TO OXNMa EUTIpEeTTHS Kal 
Koo mos THY avaBodny. 
B.—EURIPIDES: MEDEA. 
e dea TUPavV@V AnLaTA, Kal TOS 
5 ok Ve } . ms 
OALy apxKopmevol, TOAXA KPATOUITES, 
lon >) \ ‘ 
vaheT@S opyas pweTaBarXovoely. 


To yap el0ia@ar CAv én’ icorow 





; r Y 5 Cy tas \ ' 

KpELagOV’ EMOLY OUP ETL yn pEeyarols 
n bd 7 

dYUPOS Ein KaTAYynpacKely. 


r \ f n \ > r 
TMV yap JET PI @V TT P@Ta PSY CLmety 





rovvopa viKa, xpioOai Te waKkpa 
A@oTa SpoToicw: Ta o vTepBardovT 


ovdéva Katpov dvvatat Ovntois” 








peitous © atas OTav opyeo On 


Sal“@v OLKOLS amédwxen. 


2. MH. © yxaipe Kai ov, Tat copod Llavdioves, 
Aived. md0ev yhs THAS era TPOPA TEOOY 5 

A}. @olBov mara.ov éxduTr@v XpnoTnpLov. 

MH. rio Opupadov ys Ocomimdov éaTanns ; 








Al. raid@v épevvor ketal Omr@s YEVOLTO [Ol 
MH, pos Gem, atrats yap Sepp’ ael Teivels Biov > 
AT. darardés eaopev Salpoves TLvIS TUX]. 


MH. Sdpapros ovens, ) A€Xous aTrELpos WH ; 
AT. ov éopev edvns aluyes yapnriov. 
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MH. ri djta DoiBos eimré cor waidav ep 


Al. codpwtep’ nN KAT avopa ovupBanreiv é €1T7). 


? 





3. MH. dpacw rad" otto cois amrictHiow AOYyaLS" 


yuvn OefOnrv, Karri daxpvous edu. 





) > @ ¢/ ’ 5) ) Nis * “ef / 
aX wyiTrep ovVEK’ Eis Ewors HKELS NOYOUS, 
\ GRE Re oe ~ 3 ’ \ f 
Ta meV A€AEKTAL, TOV O éeyw pvncOnocopmat. 
I] \ / la r ~ lal 
ETEL TUPAVVOLS YS MM ATrOdTEiAAL SoKEl, 
> / 5 5 5 \ . ‘ a 
KAMOL TAO’ ETTL AGOTA, YlYVOCKM KANOS, 
/ ? ? \ / / ‘ \ 
MNT EuTrodmY col wHTE KoLpavors yOOVOS 
ValeLV, OOK® yap duapeEvis eivat Somots, 
‘ / \ ) a a a 
nmelS mev EK YHS THAS arralpouer huyy, 
r x, 7 3 rat an \ 
Tatdes O OTWS av éxTpapact oF yeEpi, 





aitovd Kpéovra tyvde un hevyey y9dva, 


C.—DEMOSTHENES: OLYNTHIACS I. AND II. 


> \ \ > lal / > ” 5 
1. @AAa pny EL TOUTO yevnoeTa, dédoLKa, @ avdpes ’AOn 
vato., £1) TOV avTOY TpOoTrov woTrep ol SaveSopevor padiws eri 
TOlS meyaros TOKOLS puKpdY EvTOpHaavTEs ypdvov LaTeEpoL 
Kal TOV apyaiwy anréotnoav, oUT@ Kal Hels ml TrOAXG 
pave uev eppgOuunores, Kat &travta Tpos Hoovnv CntobvTes 
TOAAA Kal Xadera @v ovK nPovrAdpuEeOa toTeEpor eis avayKnY 
EOwpev Troveiy, Kai KivduvEevawpeY TEPL TOV ev avTH TH yopar 
e a \ / 6 / i 7 rd L 
2. worep ovv dia TovT@Y 7pOn “péyas, Hvixa ExaoTo 
rn v Rag fe oT ae ; AY, Suir 
ouuépov avtov éavTois WovTd TL Tpdkew, oVTWS dpeirer did 
a > at / \ al / ’ \ / 5 
TOV avT@Y TOVTwWY Kal KaBaipeOhvaL TrdadLY, érredn TaVO 
v4 d rn a >] / a \ \ > v 
eveKa €avTOU TroL@V eEEANAEYKTAL. KaLpov pev 82, ® avdpes 
a lal / Pfien / 
"A@nvaiow, 1pos TovTo Tapeott Dirinr@ Ta Tpdypata: 4 
Qn Ss ee, LAL UN las SA \ ¢ a > > “ 
mapeNOay Tis emol, waAAOoV Se Kyiv dSecEdTw ws OvK CANO 
nm 8 5 \ / a c c \ a ? / \ \ 
TAUT €y® eyo, 7) WS Ol TA TPATA €EnTraTHnmEevoL TA ROTA 
/ \ id id \ \ e n > / } } 7 
TLOTEVTOVEL, 7) WS Ol Tapa THY avToV aklav SedovA@pEVOL 


. ‘e > Da > / / ” 
@ertarou voy ovK av érevOepor yevowvTo ao peEvot. 


ral 4, iy 5) 
3. WoTTEp yap ev TOS GMpacLY, Ews pev Av Eppwpevos 7 


Tes, ovdev erracaBaverar .THV Kal Exaota cabpdr, érav & 
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5 , ? yen , A my A . 
appwoTnua Tt aupPn, Tavta KiveiTal, KaY pHyya Kav 
/ xv y a ig / \ > ef 
OTPELMa KAaV AXXO TL THY UTapydVT@Y cabpov 7H, ovTw Kal 
a“ / “~ 3 la 
TWL TOAEWY Kal TMV TUpavvwV, Ews pev av EW TrodE“aoLs 
> nN \ \ al rn b ] ] \ \ v 
apavh Ta Kaka Tois Todos éotw, éredav dé 0(L0p0S 


, o / ; / »/ 
TWOXEMOS GUUTTAAKH, TavTa érroinoey EKdNAA. 


ATA 
TRANSLATION AT SIGHT. 


Translate into English :— 
/ aS > \ t an) “al te ] lal / 
Gavpalo & éywye, ef undels tuov pnt evOupetrar pare 
¢ a y y a ) A 
Aoyilerat, opwv. & avdpes ’"AOnvain, tiv wey apyhy Tod 
/ \ la 
TOXrELOU yeyernuwerny Trepl TOD Tim@pnoacbar Pidurrov, THL 
Ss v ¢ nA ipa A \ 
d€ TedevTIY ovcav non UTép TOD pH Tabeiv KaKos bd 
Pirimmov, adda pny Ott y ov oTHceTat, SHrov, El uHTIS 
‘ > ee, eee a \ \ 
KMAVTEL. ELTA TOUT AVAMEVOUMEV, Kal TPLNPELS KEVAS Kat TAS 
\ “ a > ef MS b f / > Sy v 
Tapa Tov detvos édrridas av atrooTeiAyTE, TavT eyew oleTbe 
“ > 3 < / > / > \ / / 
KAAWS ; ovK EuPnooueba; ovK eEimev avTol péper ye Tut 
na Tal , > bd \ \ 
OTPATLOTOV OLKELMY VUV, EL Kal pI) TpdTEpOD; OvK el THD 
; “A > A ¥ / 
€xeiyou TAEevodueOa: Tot ody TpocopyLovpeba ; HpeTO TIS 
c / \ \ > Vv 5 wn “~ > / a 
evpnoe Ta cabpa, ® avdpes AOnvaio, tov éxelvou Tpary 
\ id , 3 a XA / Bad 
BaT@y avTOS 0 TOAEMOS, Av emiyepOyer Av pévTo Kabw 
Mv / > / > / 
peOa oikol, RAovdopovpev@y axkovoytes Kal aitiwpéevorv 
a) 5 ’ \ ca \ 
&AANAOVS TOV AEyovTwY, ovdeTroT’ OvdEeY Huiy fn yévnTat 


TOV O€COVTWD. 


GREEK COMPOSITION, GRAMMAR AND 
HISTORY. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPT. I6TH:—AFTERNOON, 2.30 TO 5,30. 


. A. 


Translate into Greek :— 


I will not dwell upon the formidable power of the 
Emperor by way of urging you to do your duty. That 
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would be too much compliment to him and too much 
disparagement to you. I should, indeed, myself have 
thought him truly formidable if he had achieved his 
present eminence by means consistent with justice. 
But he has risen to greatness partly through negli- 
gence and folly on your, side, partly by treachery on 
his, by takine into his pay corrupt partisans among 
ourselves, and by cheating successively all his own 
allies. These allies have now found him out. The 
ministers of his aggrandisement will be the means of 
his downfall. His empire rests on rotten foundations ; 
at a touch it will crumble away. 


B. 


1. Inflect the future optative active of veya, te 
first aorist imperative passive of réOnme. the perfect in 
dicative active of OvncKw. the perfect indicative passive 
of tdoow and dpvcow the perfect optative passive of 
ppevnoKo. 

2. Give the various ways of expressing a wish in 
Greek. 

3. Explain the: use of od #7 with the future indica- 
tive and with the subjtinctive. 


be 


1. Describe the founding of a Greek colony. In 
what relation did the colony stand to the mother-city ? 
Give a list of. the Greek Colonies in Sicily, dividing 
then according to race. 

2. Give some account of the reforms of Solon. 


3. Show how the Confederacy of Delos originated, 
and indicate the steps by which it passed into an Athe- 
nian empire. 

4. Write short notes on the following names: Hip- 
pias, Histiaeus, Phalaris, Pausanias, Artemisia, Aris- 
tides. 

















034 FACULTY. OF ARTS. 
LATIN. BOOKS AND UNSEEN. 
WEDNESDAY, SEPT. QTH:—MORNING, 9 TO 12. 


(N.B.—Question 5 is not to be attempted till the candidaté 
has done what he can of the rest of the paper.) 


Translate :— 


Fst enim sapientis ijudicis cogitare tantum sibi a 
populo Romano esse permissum, quantum commis- 
sum sit et creditum et non rorue sibi potestatem da- 
fam, verum etiam fidem habitam esse meminisse: 
posse quem oderit absolvere, quem non oderit con- 
demnare et semper non quid ipse velit sed quid lex 
et religio cogat cogitare: ana ertere qua lege reus 
citetur, de quo reo cognoscat, quae res in quaestione 
versetur. Cum haet sunt videnda, tum vero illud est 
hominis magni, iudices, atque sapientis, cum illam 
iudicandi causa tabellam sumpserit, non se reputare 
solum esse neque sibi quodcunque concupierit licere, 
sed habere in consilio legem, religionem, aequitatem, 
fidem; libidinem autem, odium, invidiam, metum, 
cupiditatesque omnes amovere maximique aestimare 
conscientiam mentis suae, quam ab dis immortalibus 
accepimus, quae a nobis divelli non potest: quae si 
optimorum consiliorum atque factorum testis in omni 
vita nobis erit, sine ullo metu et summa-cum hones- 
be vivemus. 

2. Explain very briefly the allusion in the following 

(a) Longe sonantem natus ad Aufidum. 

(b) Stesichoriaque graves Camenae. 

(c) Ouas aut Parrhasius protulit aut Scopas. 

(d) Levis Agyteu. 

(ce) Testis Metaurum flumen. (Can you quote the 
whole of the stanza in which this occurs?) 

(f) Ouae Tibur aquae fertile praefluunt. 

(¢) Ityn flebiliter gemens. 


. Complete the stanza commencing “vertim pone 
Re sae: To whom is this addressed? | 


4. Translate :— 


Manent ingenia senibus, modo permaneat studium 
et industria, nec ea solum in claris et honoratis viris, 
sed in vita etiam privata et quieta. Sophocles ad 
summam senectutem tragoedias fecit, quod propter 
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studium cum rem negligere familiarem videretur, a 


filiis in iudicium vocatus est, ut, quem ad modum 


nostro more male rem gerentibus patribus bonis in- 
terdici solet, sic illum quasi desipientem a re familiari 
removerent iudices. tum senex dicitur eam fabulam, 
quam in manibus habebat et proxime scripserat, Oedi- 
pum Coloneum recitasse iudicibus quaesisseque num 
illud carmen desipientis videretur. Quo recitato sen- 
tentiis 1udicum est liberatus. 


’ 


5. Translate: 


(a) Conchyliatis Cn. Pompeii peristromatis ser- 
vorum in cellis lectos stratos videres. 

(6) Non enim iam inter latera nostra sica illa 
versabitur. 

(c) Itaque alii cives Romani, ne cognoscerentur, 
capitibus obvolutis e carcere ad palum atque ad necem 
rapiebantur. yr 

(d) Vidit Homerus probari fabulam non posse s1 
ecantiunculis tantus vir irretitus teneretur, 

(ce) Est mihi nonum superantis annum 

plenus Albani cadus; est in horto 
Phylli, nectendis apium coronis, 

(f) Delectabatur crebro funali et tibicine. 

(g) Semper enim boni adsiduique domini referta 
cella vinaria, olearia, etiam penaria est villaque tota 
locuples est, abundat porco, agno, gallina, lacte, caseo, 
melle. 


6. For Unseen Translation. 


(1) Dedemus ergo Hannibalem? dicet aliquis: 
Scio meam levem esse in eo auctoritatem propter pa- 
ternas inimicitias: sed et Hamilcarem eo perisse lae- 
tatus sum, auod si ille viveret bellum iam haberemus 
cum Romanis et hune iuvenem tanquam furiam  fa- 
cemaue huius belli odi ac detestor; nec dedendum 
solum ad piaculum rupti foederis sed si nemo deposcat 
devehendum in ultimas maris terrarumque ovas, able- 
gandum eo unde nec ad nos nomen famaque eius accti- 
dere neaue ille sollicitare auietae civitatis statum possit. 


(2) Sic prior Aeneas; sequitur sic deinde Latinus, 


suspiciens caelum, tenditque ad sidera dextram; 

‘Haec eadem, Aenea, T'erram, Mare, Sidera, iuro, 
Latonaeque genus duplex, lanumque bifrontem, 
vimque deum infernam te duri sacraria Ditis: 
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audiat haec Genitor, qui foedera fulmine sancit; 
tango aras, medios ignes et num.na testor; 
nul.a dies pacem hance Italis nec ioedera rumpet, 
quo res cumque cadent; nec me vis ulla volent.m 
avertet, non, si tellurem effundat in undas, 
diluvio miscens, caelumque :n ‘Lartara solvat. 


LATIN COMPOSITION, GRAMMAR AND 
& HISTORY. 
WEDNESDAY, SEPT. QTH:—AFTERNOON, 2.30 TO 5.30. 
A.—LATIN PROSE. 


(a) Kor Latin Prose. 

However, before these works were carried quite 
round, the townsmen sent deouties to Hannibal, to 
complain of his abandoning Capua and d¢livering 
it in a manner into the hands of the Romans; and 
to beseech him now at least, when they were not 
only invested but even pent up, to bring them 
relief. The consuls received < letter from Publius 
Cornelius the praetor to say that before they com- 
pleted the circumvallation of Capua, they. shou'd give 
leave to such of the Campanians as chose it, to retire 
from the town and carry away their effects with them: 
That as many.as w.tudrew before the Ides of March 
should enjoy their liberty and their property entire; 
but that both those who withdrew after that day, and 
those who remained in the place, should be treated as 
enemies. 

(b) Sentences. 

1. We asked them who they were, where they lived, 
where they came from, and where they were now go- 
ing. 

2. Ariovistus replied that he did not dare to come 
into those parts of Gaul which Caesar possessed. 

3. He said that the king could easily be persuaded to 
set out at daybreak. 


B.—LATIN GRAMMAR. 
1. Write grammatital notes on the following’ sen- 


tences -— 
(a) Ventum erat ad Vestae. Hor. 
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(b) Illa furia, qu non pluris fecerat. ‘ Cic. 

(c) Triste lupus stabulis. Virg. 

(d) Eri semper enitas verebar quorsum evaderet, 
Ter. 

(e) Carbonis eocem illo die mors. Cic. 

(f) Quibus, Hector, ab oris exspectate venis? Virg. 

(g) Maiores augebantur copiae, Bell. Hisp. 


(h) Quid tibi huac receptio ad test meum virum? 
Plautus. 


(1) Flagitium hominis. Plautus. 
(k) Vir litterarun. 

(7) Cunctas provnciarum. Pliny the Elder. 
(mt) Non habeo rauci Marsum augurem. - Cic, 
(x) It clamor caelo. Virg. 

(0) Tota urbe trepidatum est. 

(p) Die proximi. Claud Quad. 

(gq) Da mihi fallere. Horace. 

(r) Minas quas mihi dare pollicitust. Ter. 

(s) Vxor invicti Jovis esse nescis. Hor, 

(t) Celeriter factost opus. Plautus. 

(u) Lapides iaci coepti sunt. Caes. 

(+) Expleri potestur. Sallust. 

(vy) Di duint tibi quaecunque optes, Plautus. 

(s) Qui meus anor in te est, confecissem. Cic. 


C.—Roman History. 
(N.B.—The mswers should be brief.) 


1. Describe the constitution of the Roman Legion 


at the time of the 2nl Punic War. 


2. Trace the progress of the 2nd Punic War from 
218 to 216. 

3. Describe briefly the course of political events 
during the tribuneshit of Ti Gracchus. 

4. Write a line or two on each of the following :— 
Scipio. Nasica, Metllus Numidicus, Cn. Papirius 
Carbo, M. Livius Silinator, .L. Anicius .C, Flavius 
Fimbria. .Glaucia, Massinissa, Scipio Africanus the 
Younger. 
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GEOMETRY. 
AA sal 3 Be cle) j 
THURSDAY, SEPT. IOTH:—AFTERNOON, 2.30 TO 4.30. 
A, 


1. Define inverse points, and prove that the inverse 
of a circle is either a line or.a circle, according as the 
centre of inversion is on the circumference of the circle 
or not. 

2. If four points be collinear their anharmonic ratio 
is equal to the anharmonic ratio of their four polars. 

3. Given the base of a triangle, the perpendicular, 
and the sum of sides, construct it. 

4. Prove that the straight lines joining the opposite 
angles of a hexagon described about a circle are con- 
current. 

s. Describe a circle passing through a given point 
and touching a given circle. 

6. lf through a fixed point two transversals be 
drawn intersecting two given straight lines, and if the 
points of section be joined transversed, find the locus 
of the point of intersection of the joining lines. 


B. 


7. Draw a common tangent to two given circles. 


8. If two triangles upon the same base have the 
middle points of their sides joined, the figure formed 
by the joining lines shall be a parallelogram, equal 
in area to half the sum or half the difference of the 
triangles according as the triangles are on opposite 
sides or the same side of the base. | | 

9. Given two intersecting straight lines AB, AC, and 
a point P between them; shew that of all straight lines 
which pass through P and are terminated by AB and 


AC. that which is bisected at P cuts off the minimum 
triangle. 

10. Prove that the locus of the intersection of tan- 
gents drawn to a circle at the extremities of all chords 
passing through a given point within the circle 1s the 
polar of that given point. 

rr. If three concurrent straight lines are drawn from 
the angular points of a triangle to meet the opposite 
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sides, then the product of three alternate segments 
taken in order is equal to the product of the other 
three segments. 

12. The six centres of similitude of ¢} 


iree circles lie 
three by three on four straight lines. 


MATHEMATICS. 
TuHurspay, Sepr. ror -—MORNING, 9 TO 12. 


GEOMETRY. 


I. Triangles which have the same altitude are to one 
another as their bases. 


2..In a triangle ABC the bisector of the vertical] 
angle BAC meets the base at D and the circumference 


of the circumscribed circle at £. Shew that BA, AD, 
EA, AC, are four proportionals, 


3. Similar triangles are to one another in the du- 
plicate ratio of their homologous sides. 


4. Describe a rectilinea] figure which shall be equal 
to one and similar to another rectilineal figure. 


ALGEBRA, 
5. Simplify 
ax’ 2 (tx ax*) ax*—b 
2x—I I— 4x2 2x1. 1 


6. Solve the equations 


(a) 213. x6 — x2 a #5 
+6 x+6 xX+S x-+-+8 
(0) 3x7 — 42 — 33 
24" — ry == 12. 
7- (a) Extract the square root of 
OF — 1274 + Ito 447% 1. gel 
(6) Simplify and express with positive indices 


A hy Dantes 
g 9 * £ ih ak LIE 
Vx a? x WG 


8. Two rectangles contain the same area, 480 sq. 
yds. The difference of their lengths is 10 yds. and of 
the breadths 4 yds. Find their sides. 
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TRIGONOMETRY. 
: . 7 ate 2 
9. In any triangle prove (a) cos d = i 
2be 
A 5 (3 — aw) 
(b)-cos = 1” Pires 
2 bc 
10, In any triangle prove 
A-s U---b A+B 
Aa) tan -——_ >= _—— tan Ba 
2 a-b 2 i 
A—L 
cos 
a+b : nae 
(0) e igage & A+ Db 
fo) Cas 
2 
11. The sides of a triangle are a = 450, 6 = 470, 


¢= 490. Find 4. £8. C. 
12. Derive and explain the formula. 
ef 


A=- 


T 


La oo 


THEORY OF EQUATIONS—ALGEBRA, 
TUESDAY, SEPT. 15TH:—MORNING, 9 TO 12. 
A, 


I. Solve the equation 


Fd jn 
et 34 = : 
2. Find a superior limit to the positive roots of 
+ 3xt + 8 — 8x? — tix + 18 = 0 
proving the method you employ. 
3. Find the number and situation of the real roots of 
e— 77 +7=0, 
4. Find the equations whose roots are those of 
e+ gai —axtt 110 
each diminished by 3. 
s. A multiple root of the order m of the equation 
f(x) — 0 is a multiple root of the order m —1 of the 


first derived equation f (#) = 0. 
6. Apply Newton’s method to calculate a root of the 
equation 2° + 34 —5 = 0. 
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B. 


7- lf an equation f(*#) — 0, whose coefficients are 
all real quantities, have ise a root the imaginary ex-: 
pression a+-8 \/—1, it must also have for a root the 
expression a —. 8 \/—t. 
| 3. Panatéras the equation 

— 4x° — 187? — 34 + 2 0 into one wanting the 
Bd term. 
9g. Solve the equation 
etgaxt Yr =O 
10. The equation 2x7 — 8542 — 85% — 87 =o has 
a nositive root between 40 and 50; find it. 
11. Find the amount of an annuity left unpaid for ; 
a given number of years, allowing compound interest. 
Hy 12. Resolve into partial fractions 
42—19% 
(x?-+y eg) 


ENGLISH. 
TRENCH: Study of Words. 
TUESDAY, SEPT. I15TH:—AFTERNOON, 4.30 TO 6. 

| I. Write on the following words: Irenzus, Port 
f Natal, Gaza, Labarum, Hapsburg, Althorp. 
7 2. Give the etymology of tinsel, tawdry, tdiot, and 
b show that those words have deteriorated in meaning. 

Show that angel, martyr, paradise, marshal have become 


ennobled in meaning, and give the etymology of any 
two of them. 


3. (a) In what way is reference made, under “poverty 
1 | y3 TT: : oe) 
of language to “Him that is above” and to our word 
bola? 


(>) How is the poetry in words illustrated by 
terms applied to waves? Who use them? 

(c) Give the etymology of caprice and deduce the 
1 | meaning of the word from it. 

(d) Illustrate the history in words from algebra. 
archimandrite. 
’ 4. What is said regarding the etymology of peacock. 
| pavo, Drepanum, Morea, girl, apts? 


SD 
Yo! 
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_ 5. Write without any comment, two words illustrat- 
ing each of the following heads: 
(a) Fair words for ugly things. 
(b) The Norman was the ruling race. 
(c) Characters in books as the source of words, 
(d) French vocabulary dating from the reign of 
Louis XIV. 
(e) The coining of comic terms in Latin. 
6. (a) What do miscreant and Saviour illustrate? Give 
details. 
(0) How are the following statements supported ? 
Man had from the beginning the power of naming, 
The protest of the Quakers against the use of the 
the names commonly given to the days of the week was 
absurd. 
(One argument is sufficient.) 
A very notable fact about new words is the difficulty 
which is so often found in tracing their pedigree. 
(Two examples are sufficient.) 
(c) State any three causes of synonyms.  Illus- 
trate two of them. 


ENGLISH. 
A.—TENNySON: Selections. 
FRIDAY, SEPT. I11TH:—MORNING, 9 TO 12. 


1. Give the connection, and explain the following: 
(a) “My youth,” she said, “was blasted with a curse: 
This woman was the cause.” 
(b) Ere I saw her, who clasp’d in her last trance 
~ Her murder’d father’s head. 
(c) Shot ‘like a streamer of the Northern Morn, 
Seen where the moving isles of winter shock 
By night, with noises of the Northern sea. 
(d) A white-hair’d shadow, roaming like a dream 
~The ever-silent spaces of the East. _ 
(ec) Such times have not been since the light that led 
~“ he holy Elders with the gift of Myrrh. 
(f) The Abominable. that uninvited came 
Into the fair Peleian banquet hall, 
And cast the golden fruit upon the board. 
‘o) Sore task to hearts worn out by many wars 
‘ And eves grown dim with gazing on the pilot-stars. 
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2. Write briefly on (a) Tennyson’s Classicism; (0) 
his use of similes; (c) his metres. 

3. What can you say of Tennyson’s portraits of 
women? Illustrate by quotation. 

B.—SPENSER: Faerie Queene, Bk. I. 
| I. Explain Spenser’s scheme for the Faerie Queene. 
ty How far did he succeed in carrying it out? 

2. Give instances from Book I. (a) of archaic dic- 
tion; (6) of the luxuriance and melody of Spenser’s 
verse. 

3. Set forth Spenser’s conception of the character 
of Una with special reference to its spiritual signifi- 
eance. 

4. Explain the historical allegory of Book I., giving 
as full particulars as you can of persons and incidents. 

C.—ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


Write an essay of not less than three pages on any 
one of the following subjects: 
| Spenser’s Puritanism. é 
The Ideal of Sir Galahad. 


King Arthur. 


HISTORY. 
Cuurcu: The Beginning of the Middle Ages. 
TuEsDAY, SEPT. 15TH :—AFTERNOON, 2.30 TO 4.30. 


St. 


1. Write a detailed account of Teutonic settlements 
in the western part of the Roman Empire. 
2. By what influences were the Teutonic. settlers 


chiefly affected? Answer this question at length and 
with illustrations. 


| 3. Notice briefly: 
) (a) The Eastern Emperors from Justinian to the 
. Macedonian dynasty; 


| (b) The Greek Church; 
| (c) The contest of Constantinople with the Mo- 
hammedans: 


4. Discuss the consolidation and unity of the Eng- 
lish people. ; 
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5. What main results followed from the breaking 
up of the Frankish Empire? 
6. Make brief notes on: 
Alaric and Stilicho; the battle of Testry; the de- 
position of Childeric _ III.; Charlemagne and the 
Saxons; the Lugenfeld. 


FRENCH. 
Monpay, SEPT. 14TH :—MORNING, Q TO 12, 
I. Traduire en francais: 


(a) An old Frenchman asked an Englishman, “Sir, 
if you were not an Englishman, to what country would 
you choose to belong?” ‘The Englishman) wishing 
to be polite, replied, “If I were not an Englishman, I 
should like to be a Frenchman;”’ whereupon the old 
gentleman retorted, “But I, sir, if I were not a French- 
man, I would like to become a Frenchman.” He was 
very Chauvinist, this old man; he liked to quote the 
old French saying that a Frenchman understands 
before one speaks, an Italian while one is speaking, an 
Englishman after one has spoken: 

(b) He sends fifty boys every year to Canada, and 
is thus helping to solve the great difficulty of providing 
for (pourvoir a) the future of the enormous poor popu- 
lation of the east of London. Instead of being here- 
after a source of weakness and danger by becoming 
beggars, or even criminals, in London: these boys will 
become healthy, strong men, and good citizens, the 
firm friends of England in the New World. He has 
succeeded in enlisting in his enterprise several friends 
of the same stamp (trempe, f.) as himself, who are 
helping him in every kind of work in the interest of the 
honest poor. At first people spoke with pity of “these 
young fanatics,” but it was vain for people to prophesy 
failure. , 

Il. EuGENIE GRANDET: 

Le caractére de Grandet ou de Charles. 

Ia concurrence entre les des Grassins et les Cru- 
chot pour la main d’Eugénie. 


JACK: 
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La premiére année que Jack passa a Indret. 
ou 
Le caractere de lLabassindre. 
PAGES CHOISIES DE MICHELET: 
Faire une analyse des chapitres sur Ja Mer ou sur 
les Femmes de la Revolution. 


GERMAN. 
MonpDay, SEPT. I4TH :—AFTERNOON, 2.30 TO 5.30. 
I. Translate into English :— 


(a) Nicht Worte sind’s, die diesen traur’gen Streit 
Frledigen. Hier ist das Mein und Dein, 
Die Rache von der Schuld nicht mehr zu son- 
dern. 
Wer mochte noch das alte Bette finden 
Des Schwefelstroms, der glihend sich ergosz? 
Des unterird’schen Feuers schreckliche 
Geburt ist alles, eine Lavarinde 
Liegt aufgeschichtet uber dem Gesunden, 
Und jeder Fusztritt wandelt auf Zerstorung. 
(b) So nahe glaubt’ ich mich dem sichern Hafen, 
So fest vertraut’ ich auf des Gtuckes Pfand, 
Und alle Sturme glaubt ’ich eingeschlafen, 
| Und freudig winkend sah ich schon das Land 
| Im Abendglanz der Sonne sich erhellen; 
| Da kommt ein Sturm, aus heitrer Luft gesandt, 
Und reiszt mich wieder in den Kampf def 
Wellen. 


ic) Er betrachtet die Frauen wie unterqeordnete Wejen, etivn 

wie feine Gchitler,—bermutlich ftehben in einem DdDiefer altea 

BKiicher jolche verwiinichte Grundfate. Cr weift mich in di 

echlechtejten Simmer feiner Wohniung, die faum mit dem Mot 

) diirftiqiten ausaeftattet find, er will von den Gewobhnbeiten jeines 

HageitolzenlebensS nicht abgehen und ftellt dieje als Micticdhnur 

fiir unjer ebelices Leben auf—fann fich dabei cine wirflice Che 
qejtalten ? 

(2) Ex hatte fich cinen ritterlichen Kricg qetraiumt, wo er fic) mit 

Dem Mute jeines Chracizes und dem Glanz jeiner Crfcheinung 
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rajdy zum Ritter wollte emporfampfen, und man fubete ihn zum 
Maufen, Rauber und Mordbrennen, unt Lertejehinden und 
eLandveriwitjten. In der Sehlacht vielleteht der erfte, war 
r in jenen HSeldenthaten doc) allezeit der Llebte unter fermen: 
RKameraden, und obgleid) er, nach) damatiger Wrt, jeine Haut 
3M Hftern cinem anderen Krieqsherrn verfaufte, fam er Dentod) 
nie in eine ordentlicke Schladht. 

II. Translate into English (at sight) :— 

Seit wir in dic heibe Sone eingetreten waren, fonnten wir jede 
Nadt die Schinheit des fidlichen HSinrmels nicht genugjam be- 
wundern, welder in dem Maas, als wir had Sitden vorviieten, 
ene Sternbilder unjern Wrigen entfaltete. Wlan hat cin roun- 
Derbar befanntes Gefiihl, wenn man bei der Ynnabherung gegen 
den Aequator und bejonders, wenn man von der einen Hemijphare 
in Die andere ithergeht, allmablich die Sterne miederer terden 
und sulebt verfehwinden jieht, welche man von feiner erften Kind- 
heit an fennt. Nichts evinnert einen Reijenden lebhafter an die 
unermesliche Entfernung femes Baterlandes als der Wnblice 
ees neuen Simmels. Die Gruppirung der gropen Sterne, cite 
ige zerjtreute Nebeliterne,, welde an Glangz mit dev Milchjtrag- 
wetteifern, und Raume, welche Durc) cine arherordentlide 
Schwarze ausgezeichnet find, geben dem jidlidjen Himmel eine 
eigenthiimliche Phyfiognomie. Dieyes Schaujpiel fest felbjt die 
Einbildungstraft derjenigen m Bervegung, welche, one Unter. 
irht in den Hodbern Miffenichaften, das Himmelsgemolbe gern 
betradhten, wie man cine fchone Yandfehart oder eine majetatijde 
Musficht berwundert. 

III. Translate into German (at sight) :— 


A lady had a little daughter about five years old, 
who loved her mother and grandmother equally well. 
On the birthday of the latter, the mother asked her 
little daughter Emma (that was her name) to pray to 
God that he would bless her grandmother, and that 
she might become very old. Her grandmother was 
quite old already, and the little girl knew enough to 
see it. She. therefore, looked at her mother with sur- 
prise at this request. The mother noticed the look 
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of her child, and asked again: “Well will you not 
pray to God that your grandmother may become 
older?” The little girl answered with childlike sim- 
plicity: “Dear mother, grandma is already very old, 
I would rather pray to God that she may become 
young again.” 

IV. Discuss Der Neffe als Onkel either as a transla- 
tion or as a play of the Menaechmi type. 

V. Describe the transition period in the life of 
Schiller or Goethe, indicating also the means and 
methods by which the second poetic personality dis- 
engaged itself from the earlier. 


VI. Write on the syntax of the definite article. 


THIRD YEAR SCHOLARSHIPS 
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The papers follow the order of subjects 
as stated in the Calendar. 
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ANALYTIC GEOMETRY—(First Paper). 
WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 9TH:—MORNING, 9 TO 12, 
Pe, 
1. Find the locus of the middle points of chords, 
parallel to a given line, of a curve of the second degree. 


2. The polar of any point with regard to a conic is 
parallel to the ordinates of ‘the diameter passing 


through the point. 
3. If abe the angle made with the axes of x by the 





perpendicular (length = ) from the centre of an 
ellipse on a tangent prove that 
p? =— az cos? a —- b2 sin? a 


4. Prove that a line drawn from the centre of an 
ellipse parallel to a focal radius vector to a point, and 
terminated by the tangent at the point is equal to the 
semi-axis major. 

s. Find by the method of infinitesimals the area of 
an ellipse. 

6. Prove by the method of infinitesimals that the 
tangent at any point of an ellipse makes equal angles 
with the focal radii vectores to the pornt. 


B. 


7. Given the vertical angle and the sum of the sides 
of a triangle, find the locus of the point where the base 
is cut in a given ratio. 

8 Prove that the three perpendiculars of a triangle 
all meet in a point. 

9. Find the equation of the tangent at the point ah at 
to the curve ax? + 2hry + by? + 2gx + 2fy + ¢=0. 

10. Given the vertex and vertical angle of a triangle 
and the rectangle under the sides; if one extremity of 
the base describe a right line or a circle, find the locus 
described by the other extremity. 
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11. Given any two points A and B, and their polars 
with respect to a circle whose centre is O; let fall a 
perpendicular AP from A on the polar of B, and a 
perpendicular BQ from B on the polar of A, then 

OAL OR 
AP. =BO 

Ir. In an ellipse the sum of two focal chords drawn 

parallel to two conjugate diameters is constant, 


ANALYTIC GEOMETRY—(Second. Paper). 
THURSDAY, SEPT. IOTH:—MORNING, 9 TO 12, 


I dtoS == O and &1. == 0 represent two conics, 
prove that there are ‘three values of K for whch 
S — K S1= O represents a pair of right lines. What 
relation do these lines bear to the given conics? 

2. Form the equation of the conic passing through 
the points (1, 2), (3, 5), (—1, 4), (—3, —1), (4 9). 

3. Show that : 


x* y” ee yy! r\ /1 2 

—> Co ae I = (—— —— = 4 3 My — tz — Ih ) 

a~ -+ b? a- Te )( e J J 

is the most general equation of a conic osculating at 
4 = tr 4 2 

the.point + y'the conic— + * = I; and find the 

a” i 
values of / and m so the osculating conic be a circle. 


4. Prove that 
Pat + yw? B2 — ny? 


denotes a conic with respect to which = 0, Ba = 0, 
Y = 0 are the sides of a self-conjugate triangle. 

5. Show that the focus of any conic may be regarded 
as an infinitely small circle, touching the conic in two 
imaginary noints situated on the directrix. 

6. The locus of a point, the sum or difference of 
whose tangents to two given circles is constant, is a 
conic having double contact with the two circles. 

7. Prove that at any point in the parabola the foca! 
chord of curvature is equal to the parameter of the 
diameter passing’. 

8. Find the locus of the foot of the perpendicular 
from the focus of the parabola on the normal at any 
noint. 


~~: a. 
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9. Find the locus of the intersection of normals at 
the extremities of a focal chord of a conic. 
10. Find the locus of the perpendicular from the 
ocus on any tangent to a central conic, with the radius 
vector from the centre to the point of contact. 

_I1. Two vertices of a triangle move along fixed 
right lines; find the locus of the third. 

12. Find the condition that two conic sections, given 
by the general equations, should be similar, even 
though not similarly placed. 


CALCULUS. 


Monpay, SEPT. I4TH:—MORNING, 9 TO 12. 


re 
1. If two curves whose equations are u = o and 
ut — o intersect at right angles at a point x, y, prove 


that 
du du’, du du’ 


en 


ee 
(a) Find the condition that the curves. 


x? , er 
a? + Fe =i. / rps = J 


should intersect at right angles. 

2. Find an expression for the radius of curvature in 
polar co-ordinates. 

3. Define the evolute of a curve and prove that the 
length of any arc of the evolute is equal, in general, 
to the difference between the radii of curvature at its 
extremities. 

4. In polar co-ordinates prove that the perpendicu 
lar on the tangent is given by the equation 


I F du \’ 
a =—u+ (o 


(d u) tap 


(a) Hence shew that 7a? tui = Pin’ ie 


5. Given the angle C of a triangle, prove that 


a 
= re ar a 
a. Serre OGD tte 
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sin’ 4 -+ sin? B is a maximum; and cos? A + cos? B 
is a minimum; when A = B. 

6. Given 3 == a4} x* ha the expansion of g 


by Lagrange’s theorem. 


B. 


I—x° ax i 
7. Integrate j ——— dx 
: J I-Pe pet? 








|2-FV ota? 
V 


8. Integrate 
j Sin® @ Cos’ 6 dé : f x* cos x dx % € *cos*x dx 


9. Integrate 
1X 


ih 2 fhe ax (302~2)ax 
SaFr0 ee iy Stayer JS Fae 


10. Shew that 


*‘ Sind dé 23M OE m 
= = 7/2) — 1: (2) f e “Ssinmx dx=— ——— 
b, 0 COS @ : 0 a” + me 
( 4 ae 2 AE 
3) 2 START: Soap aE =a 
5 ay os pao 3/ 


. Shew that the whole area of the curve 
a y= = #(2a — x) is Ta? 
12, Shew that the length of an elliptic are is re- 
presented by 


erg? a 
ng 4 oe where a is 
Noe 


the semi-axis major and e the eccentricity. 


% 
ALGEBRA—THEORY OF EQUATIONS. 
TRIGONOMETRY. 
A. 


Prove that the square of a determinant is a svm- 
metrical determinant. 


7 
“ 
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ny 2. Calculate the value of the determinant. 
q ad OF, Ge aaa ald 
1 He! ae 8 satay he 





St, 24) 260) 
by. transformation into determinant with lower num- 
bers. 

3. Define the reciprocal of a given determinunt and 
express the first minors of the reciprocals in terms of 
r the original co-efficients. 

4. Find the depen root of the equation 


40° = 19a" SIS) ef 5 or ee 
5. solve the nquanen p —1I=>o0. 
| 6. Find by Newton’s method an approximate value 
of the positive root of the equation x * — 2r —5 > 09, 
Prove 


n\n-1) (2-2) 
| 





a) Sin n0=n cos 86 siné€-- 


-) 


is 


y 


cos” @ sin’ @-+ etc 
(2) (2 cos@)"=2 cos 20--2. 2 cos"(x—2)O-L 
r 72 (7-1). 


are 2 cos snares 


8. Prove (a) cos @= 1 —- aa ree 
2 


(4) Sin @ = 0 - ip +° “ 


9. Resolve into factors 








xn __ 24" cos n@ + 1, 
10. Ths a spherical triangle prove 
a—b 
cos 
A+B 2 ihe & 
(a) tan =e ae ot — 
2 ¥e 
| . . cos——— 
ae 
| vi A—B 
i 
a+é ¢ 
(6) tan => tan — 
2 TLE 
COS 





2 


ied In a Batis triangle, given 


= 064°. . 30°.C = 58° 40’, find A and f 
12. Ficpeass the er a of aspherical triangle in terim- 
of its angles. 
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LOGIC, 
Fripay, SEPT. 11TH :—MOorNING. 9 TO 12, 
(Answer questions 8 and 9 and any other six.) 


I. Explain the significance of Definition for Science, 
and the relation of the doctrine of Definition to that 
of the Predicables. 

2. What do you understand by Inference? Give 
some account of the main forms. 

3. To what fallacies of argument is- ordinary thought 
most liable? Give some account of them with illus- 
trations, 

4. “It is not difficult to see that the a priort method 
is equivalent to the synthetic. method considered in 
intension, the a posteriori method of course being 
equivalent to the analytic method. But the same 
difference is expressed by deductive and inductive,” 
Explain and discuss, with examples other than those 
employed by Jevons. 

5. Comment on the following, with some illustration ; 
(a) Symbolical and Intuitive Knowledge (Leib- 
nitz). | 

(b) Method of concomitant variations. 

(c) Use of Analogy in Scientific investigation and 
proof. 

(d) Perfect Induction. 

6. (a) Which of the Figures of the Syllogism are 
most useful and why? 

(b) Show that Cesare, Disamis, Camestres can be 
proved per impossibile. 

7. Show the importance of classification for know- 
ledge, and explain the principles of a good classifica- 
tion. 

8. (a) What is the difference between the causal and 
casual happening of events, if, as is generally postu- 
lated, not even a dead leaf falls to the ground without 
sufficient causes to determine the precise moment of 
its falling, and the precise spot upon which it falls? 

(b) “Brewster accidentally took an impression 
from a piece of Mother-of-pearl in a cement of resin 
and beeswax, and finding the colours repeated upon 
the surface of the wax, proceeded to take other im- 
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pressions in balsam, lead, gum-arabic, etc., and always 
found the irridescent colours the same He thus 
proved that the chemical nature is wholly a matter of 
indifference, and the form of the surface is the con- 
dition of such colours.” What method was employed? 
g. Analyse, and test the reasoning of the following 
examples: 

(a) Matter in thin films or in fine streams does 
not behave like matter in bulk; new properties are 
observed, which are not to be accounted for by the 
reduction of the old properties, in proportion to the 
scale of reduction: If the structure is atomic, we can 
imagine how these new properties. will come in when 
the films, or streams, are but a few atoms thick. If 
matter is continuous, we have, as yet, no kind of ex- 
planation of such properties. 


Prof. J. A. Poynting 


(b) Dr. Wallace’s argument (to prove that the 
Earth is the only planet in the whole Universe on 
which humanity has been developed) stands thus: . 

Life is impossible at the uttermost boundaries of 


the Universe— 


Therefore, it is only possible at the exact centre. 
Prof. H. H. Turner. 


(c) The more correct the Logic, the more cer- 
tainly the conclusion will be wrong if the premises are 
false; therefore, where the premises are wholly uncer- 
tain the best logician will be the least safe guide. 





PLANT BIOLOGY. 


o 


Fripay, Sept... 1ITH:—AFTERNOON, 2.30 TO 5:30. 


1, Discuss as fully as you can, Homologous and 
Antithetic Alternation of Generations, and show which 


accords more closely with observed facts, and serves 
; 9 
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to explain more clearly the various phases in pro- 
gressive development. 

Discuss the influence of light in determining the 
oonnin of organs. 

3. Discuss the so-called “reversions” in flowers, and 
interpret them in the light of Bower’s theory of the 
origin of the sporophyte: comparing with Goethe’s 
theory of Met tamorp yhosis. 

4. Discuss “Arrest” in the development of organs 
as to kind and mode of development, and interpret 
such phenomena in relation to the general course of 
evolution. 

5. Discuss the division of labour in plants through 
the formation of organs, comparing, in this respect, 
Coenobia and Cell Dominions. 

6. Discuss the special influence of the medium (en- 
vironment) upon the modification of form and struc- 
ture: 


ANIMAL BIOLOGY. 
HUXLEY’S LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY 
PHYSIOLOGY. 


THURSDAY, SEPT. IOTH:—MORNING, 9 TO I2. 

1. Explain with diagrams the structure of the human 
heart, and explain also the method of its action and 
the general course of the circulation. 

Account for the sounds made by the heart, and 
explain the relation between the beat of the heart and 
the pulse. Why is there no pulse in the veins? 

Describe the structure of the human kidney and 
the ducts which lead from it, pointing out the function 
of each part in detail. 

3. Draw a diagram of the bones of the arm and hand, 
and explain the various movements of which they ‘are 
capable. 

4. Describe the structure of the larynx—giving the 
cartilages and muscles—and explain how the various 
notes are made in singing. 

5. Describe the structure and the functions of the 





ear, following the sound from its entrance into the. 
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internal ear till the production of the sensation of 
hearing. 

6. Briefly describe the brain, making use of dia- 
grams, and say what you know of the functions of the 
various parts. 


What are the functions of the sympathetic system? 


ANIMAL BIOLOGY. 
VERWORN’S GENERAL PHYSIOLOGY. 


Turspay, Sept. IsTH: 





AFTERNOON, 2.30 TO 5.30. 


I. Give an outline of Verworn’s proof that the cell 
is the final unit of living matter. Can you suggest 
any criticism of this view? 

2. Give Verworn’s argument in favour of the liquid 
character of living substance. 

' 3. Describe the structure of cross-striated muscle. 
and explain how its changes on contraction may be 


made to harmonize with the phenomena of the con- 
traction of Amoeba. 


4. Describe experiments to show what is the essen- 
tial chemical compound in living matter. What is 
Verworn’s theory as to the function of carbohydrate? 

5. Define a stimulus. 

Briefly discuss the stimulating effects of cold, heat 
and pressure. 

6. Describe Verworn’s theory of the mechanism by 
which animals are directed to and from various sub- 
stances. 

Give in detail his analysis of the mechanism of the 
motion of Amoeba. 
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GREEK ‘AUTHORS. 
WEDNESDAY, SEPT. I6TH:—MORNING, 9 TO 12. 


Translate, with notes on words and phrases under- 
lined: — 


re 


’ 
A.—SoPHOCLES, ANTIGONE. 
5 ; ‘ nr \ / / 
(1) ovx éorw. adda TAaVTA Kal TAAL TOAEWS 
Vv C / > | , 3 f 
avdpes mods PépovTes eppdGovr €pol, 
a ; / >as of Nl ite a Se 
Kpupyn Kapa TElOVTES, OVO UTTO CUYG 
/ / > Ld ; >) / 
AGHov OiKALWS ELYOV, WS TTEPYELY EME, 
5 n By ; ey. a 
éx T@VOE TOUTOUS E€ETTiDTAaMaL KANOS 
/ a > / ‘> 
Tapnywevovs pic Ooicw eipyacOat Tae. 
obdéy yap avOpwroow oiov apyupos 
Kakov vowiow EBXacTE: TOUTO Kal TrOELS 
Topbei, Tdd’ avdpas eEavioTnaw Od ULM" 
rs cT cS / \ / / 
TOO exdiddoKe Kal TapadrXacce PpEevas 
ee \ ; \ ’ > 7 A 
ypnotas Tpos alaypa Tmpaypyal iotacOa. BpoTor, 
be ap O° EO ras a > , ; li S ey 
: mavoupyias 8 edeEev avOpwrros exyew 


\ ‘ » ff ’ / 
Kal jTavtos épyouv duvccéBeay evdévat. 


‘ , \ 5 / 
Kat POeywa Kal avEpLoeV 


bho 


dpdvnpa Kal aoTuVomous opyas édu0aéaTo, 





Kal SUTAVAWY 

Tadyov évaibpea Kat dSvcouBpa pevyev Perr, 

TavToTOpos: aTropos eT .oVdEeV EPKETAL 

To wérrov' “Avda pdvou hed&wv ov émagetat: 

voowv & aunyaver puyas Evprréppactat. 
(3) doris & UrepBas 7) vopous Biaferat, 

}) TOUTLTATOELY TOLS KPATUVOUGLY VOEL, 

ovK €oT etraivov TovTOV €E émov TUYXELD, 

arn’ dv dds oTHoELE, TODSE YPN KAVELV 
; Kal opuxpa Kai dikaa Kal TavavTia’ 
a Kal TovTov av Tov avdpa Oapaoinv éy@ 
Karas ev apye, ev 8 av apyerOa Gere, 


/ oy aK ’ ‘a / 
dopos T av ev YELLO@VL TPOTTETAY MEVOV 


+O pak 
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pevey Oixkatov Kayabov TapactaTny, 
avapylas 6€ wetSov ovK eoTiv KaKoV. 
avTn ToAeEs T OAAVOLDY. 1/5 avacTaTOUS 
oikous TiOncw: d5€ cupmayou dopds 


TpoTas KaTappnyvuot. TaY oO dpGovpéevwY 





ome: Ta TOMAA Gwpal 7 TePapyia. 
(4) Bapol yap LLY eoyapat eG TAVTENELS 
TAPES UT OLWVOY TE KAL KUV@V Popas 
Tov dvapopou TreTT@TOS Oxrdirou yovou, 
KaT ov SéxovTat OvaTabas uTaS ETL 
Oeoi trap nua@v ovde unpiwy droya, 
ov’ dps evanpous atroppaBdet Boas, 
avdpop0opov BeBpwrtes aipatos XiTros. 
TavT ovv, TéKvov, hpovyncov., ‘avOpa@Troet yap 
Tois Tact Kowdv éote TOLEapapTavetv 
érrel © apmaptn, KEelvos OVKET eoT aVNP 
a&Bovros ovd’ avorAPos, bats és KaKOV 
TETWY AKELTAL MNO AKIVNTOS TEXEL, 
B..—TuucypipeEs, V1. 

(1) Kai 6 pév ‘“Eppoxpatns tocatta ere. TOV O€ 
Supaxociwv 6 Shwos év ToARP TpOs AAANHovS Epici 7oar, 
of pev as ovdert av tpdrw édoev of "AOnvaior, ovd’ 
arnOA eotiv & réyorTo, of Sé, ef Kal EAOoLer, Ti av Spaceay 
avrovs btu ovK av peilov avtirdOoev; arrou b€ Kal Tavy 
Katabpovoivtes és yédwTa ETpeTOV TO TPAY LA. ortyorv & 
Ay TO TiaTEvov TO “Eppoxpate Kat hoBovpevoy TO wedXov. 

(2) Tovovt@’ pév tpor@ oi épwtikny AUTHVY 7 TE APEX) 
Ths éruBovarAns Kal  adoyioTos TOAMA €x TOU Tapa ph wa 
mepioeovs ‘Appodiw Kal "Apictoyettove éyeveTo, Tots 6 
’"AOnvalois yareTT@Tépa peta TOUTO 7 TUpaVvUls KATEOTN,; 
kat 6 ‘Imrias ‘Sia PdBov On MadXOv OV TOY TE TOMTOY 
crodXovs exteve Kal Tpos Ta Ew dua SleaKxoTEiTO, & molev 


e ~ / e / / k \¢ 
aoddredy twa opdn petaBorrns yevouerns vTapxXoveay ol, 
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\ \ ’ a ery ; Cdr > \ \ 
(3) Kat mapeXOawr avtois Eppwoxpatns 0° Eppwvos. avnp cal 
> / >d \ \ \ \ / 

és TaAXa Evveoiy ovdevos ELTTOWEVOS, Kal KATA TOV-TrOAEMOV 
2 ~% / PIC Pe . . im rode § ) A cP ~ ‘a 4 A yd ray by 2 d UN 
EMTELPIA TE LKAVOS YeEvauMEvos KA avdpela emupavnys, 

5 | ; , v a“ / SN A */ \ \ \ 
eGapouve Te ovK ela TH yeyevnuevwm evdid3var' Thy wev yap 
/ aa ’ e la \ & / > 
yvouny avtav ovy noohcba, thy d€ ataklav Brawas, ov 

la ; ral e/ > ." 5 / 

MEVTOL TOGOUTOU ye AELhOHVaL Goov ELKOdS Eival, AAAWS TE 


A , a cm / Rk See } JEN t 2 e > a 
Kal TOLS Tp@Tas TOV KAANVoY EMTELPLA, LOLWTAS WS ELTTELY 


/ b / 
MKELPOTEVVALS, AVTAYWVLTAPEVOUS. 


e \ > , , 4 \ \ la \ ec 
(4) @ote Kal TavOade Eixos pds TO AUOLTENODY, Kal, 4 
/ > * by ~ / 2 } / * : fal / al bd lal \ 
Aeyouev, €§ Lupakocious déos KalicracOa. apyns yap 
/ t an ‘ : , 5 \ n - / 
epievTar Uu@v Kat BovrovTa él TO Huetéepw EvorHaoavTes 
Ay . —* (2 / B. ras : r+ ? ies POR f 3 \ 
unas uToTTe, Bia} Kai Kat épnulav, ampaxtov Huwv 


as / / / 3 
Likedias. avaykn oé, Hv 


/ > / , la 
atehOovTr@yv, autol ap~au Tihs 
a \ > lA bl \ “ / / 3 . 
EvoTite Tmpos avtovs: ote yap nuiv ért- ora toyds 
f. >) \ nw > / v + rs > r 
TogauTn es ev EvoTaca evperayeipiatos, ov’ ofd acbeveis 


a c ‘a \ / \ e “ 5 
AV NULV LN TAPOvT@MY TPOS UpLAaS Elev. 


C.—PLaTo, SELECTIONS. 


v > / > ; > ee / ’ \ , 
(1) Evreita, @ Avoipaye, ov TaVU OALYOLS EY TOVT@YV 
Tapayeyova €Vv AUTO Ta Epyo, Kal op@ olol Eau. E&EoTL 


dé Kal avToler Hiv oxevracbar: bat ep yap emitndes ovdels 





, > a, / , ~ / > a“ \ 
TWTOT €EVOOKLMOS YeyovEev Ev Ta TOAELM@ aAINP TaV TA 
e \ b) / / v Se / > 
OTALTLKa ETLTNOEVTAYTwWY. KalTol els ye TaAXA TraVTa eK 
TOUTMY OL OVOMATTOL YlyvorTal, ék TeV émiTNdeVoaYTOY 
¢ e : e ” ‘ \ > c/ u 
Exacta’ ovToL 0’, ws EoLKe, Tapa TOs AAXOUS OUTW ohodpa 
El TOVTO dedvTTUYNKACLY. 

/ \ \ qn , 5 , e/ >] yy o 

(2) mémova d€ mpos TodTOY pdvov avOpwTrar, 6 OVK AY TIS 
” b b) \ ’ a \ ? , t rn b) \ be 
OLOLTO €V EMOL EvEelvaL, TO aloyvverOaL OVTLVOUL Eey@ O€ 

‘a / > 7 sf nm / 
TOUTOV Movoy atayvvoua. Evvoida yap e€uavTG avTLAeyel 

\ ’ 5 / e ’ A a A ® / b dba 
HEV OV OvVaMEeV@ ws OV Set TroLEtY & OUTOS KEAEVEL, ETTELOaY 
be > ¢ ‘Bi fal a an ¢ \ a An 

€ ateh9o, ntTnéevm THS Ti“nAS THs vro TOV TOAD, 

4 i“ b | \ \ , 4 er bid e / 
dpatretev@ ody abtov Kal devyw, Kai bray ido, aicyvvopmat 

\ r / \ / \ , “A Td a 
TA WLOAOYHMEVA. Kal ToAKAKIS péev. HdéwsS av. LOoLML aVTOV 


\ Vv , > / >, . = nr 9 > Cd 
M2) OVTA EV avOpwrous: El 6 av TQUTO yéevolTo, Ev oioa oTl 
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Torkv peitov av axyOoiun. wate ove éyw 6 71 YpPNnToOMaL 
TOUTH TH avOpwrro. 

(3) Qs aromov, ébn, & avdpes, Eouxé te eivar, TobTo, 6 
Kadovow ot avOpwrro ndv- ws Oaupaciws mrépuKe Tpods TO 
doxovv évavTioyv elvat, TO AMINPOV, TH Awa pev avTw pH 
eGehewv TapayiyverO: LL TO avOpare, éav o€ TIS dL@KN TO 
érepov Kal NauBavyn, cyeddv TH avayKaver Bat A EO el 
Kal TO €tepov, MoTrEp ex jas Kopuphs cuvnupevo Sv’ dye. 

(4) Ny thv “Hpav, cary ye) Kataywy). Te yap 
TAaATAVOS avTn pan’ apdiriadns te Kal sd coal TOU TE 
ayvou T0 triyos Kal TO ovoKioy TayKaAor, Kal oS aKMY 
axes THs avOns, ws av evw@déotatov TApex Ol TOV TOTTOD. 
NTE aU THY? Xapleorary UTO THS TWAaTAaVOU pel para 


Wuxpov vdaTos, WoTE ye T@ TOdL TeKunpac Oat 


GREEK COMPOSITION AND TRANSLATION 
AT SIGHT. 
WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 16TH:—AFTERNOON, 2.30 TO 5.30. 
Translate into English :— 

(a) “Exetvos yap, ® avdpes >A @nvator A€eyEeTAaL, TPOs TATPOS 
wev AAKMEewvLO@D eivas (TOVTOUS b€ hacLY UTO TOV TUPAaVY@V 
UTép TOU Onmov otac.iaCovTas ExTrEcELV, KaL SavELTapevOUS 
xpyuwar €x Aetdov érevbepHoat THY TOL Kai TOUS 

, ais 5 a 4 \ = er 
Ileucratpatouv maiédas éxBadetv), mpos d€ wntpos lm7o- 
\ s a e . , \ i 
ViKOU Kal TAUTNS THS OlKlasS, NS vTapyouvolt TrOAAAL Kat 
\ ‘ ~ < 5] ’ \ al , 
peyarat Tpos Tov Shmov evepyedlar. ov povev dé TavO 
~ ~ > \ > \ ‘ a / / \ 
UTHPXEV AVT@, AANA Kal AUTOS UTEP TOU Onwou Géuevos Ta 
or \ \ 5 > MeL A \ Sead > > ty / x és 
Omha bis pev év Lay@, tpitov 8 év avtn TH TOA, TE 
TWMATL THY EVVOLTAY, OV KPHMacLY onde Aoyos evedeiEaTo 

7 ou. rt 6€ inv Odvutiacw ayaves uTApyov 
Th TWATpioL. €T f Tria Y PX 
avT@ Kal vikal, Kal oTpaTnyos ApioTos, Kal eye eddKeL 


s > o \ ae 
TavTov, os pact, elvar SElvOTATOS. AXA’ \OM@S Ol KAT 
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EKELVOV UMETEPO TPOYOVaL OVOEVOS TOVTMY AUTH TUVE YOST AV 
uBpifeav autor; adra TroinocavTes huyada e&eBadov, Kal 
Aaxedatpovioy dvTav iayupav tote Kai AexedXetav éavTois 
evriterylaOivar Kat Tas vais adx@vat Kal wavTa bréwevar, 
oTLODY aKovTES TaDeiv KadAXALOY Eivat vowilovTeEs  ExdvTES 
UBpiCecGat aurywphoae. 
(b) @ TayKakioTn Kat dirtov d:apOopen. 
ot elpytaw me. ZLevs oe yevyntwp émos 
mpoppitey extpiecev ovtacas Tupi. 
OUK €LT)V OV OHS Tpolvonaapny PpeEvos, 
auyav éb oiat viv éy@ KaKkUvopmat : 
au 0 ouK avésyou. Tovyap ovKeT EvKAcEls 
Gavovue. adrra bet pe 61) KatvoV NOYor. 
OUTOS Yip opyn cuvTEOnymEevos dpévas 
épet Kal? nuwyr tratpl cas apapTtias, 
epet 0€ IitOei to yépovTe cupdopas, 
TANTE TE TACAY YaiaV aicyicTwVY OYoD. 
OAOLO KUL GV YwaTIS AKovTas hidoUS 
Tpolumis €oTl UN KANO; EVEPYETELD. 
2. Translate into Greek :— 
The foreign lords of Bengal were naturally objects 
of hatred to all the neighbouring powers, and to all 


‘the haughty 1ace presented a dauntless front. Their 


armies, everywhere outnumbered, were | everywhere 
victorious. “t must be acknowledged,” says the 
Mussulman ‘historian of those times, “that this 
nation’s presence of mind, firmness of temper, and 
undaunted bravery, are past all question. They 
join the most resolute courage to the most cautious 
prudence; nor have they their equa! in the art of 
ranging themselves in battle array and fighting in 
order. If to so many military qualifications they 
knew how to join the arts of government—if they 
exerted as much ingenuity and solicitude in relieving 
the people of God as they do in whatever concerns 
thei~ military affairs, no nation in the world would be 
preferable to them or worthier of command: but the 
people under their dominion groan everywhere and 


-are redticed tc poverty and distress. O God! come to 


the assistance of thine afflicted servants. and deliver 
them from the oppression they suffer.” . 
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THIRD YEAR SCHOLARSHIPS. 
LATIN. 
WEDNESDAY, SEPT. QTH:—MORNING, 9 TO 12. 

I. Horace, Episties, Boox I. 

1. Translate: 

(a) Ep. II., vss. 59-67. 
(b) Ep. VI., vss. 49-55. 
(c) Ep. XI1., vss. 25-30. 
(d) Ep. XIX., vss. 0-14. 

2. Write brief notes on: (a) lanus summus ab imo; 
(b) curatus inaequali tonsore; (c) di tiki divitias dede- 
runt artemque fruendi (scan); (d) ait esse paratus ; (e) 
leges iuraque; imus lectus; haec tibi dictabam post 
fanum putre Vacunae excepto quod non_ simul ‘esses, 


cetera laetus (remark on words italicized); quo mihi 
fortunam si non conceditur uti? (What other reading 
has good Ms. authority? Discuss the syntax and 


metre in case of either reading.). 
II. Crcero’s Letrers (TYRRELL). 


3. Translate, with brief comments: 

(a) Apud matrem recte est, eaque nobis curae est. 
L. Cincio HS xxcp constitui me curaturum Idibus 
Februariis. Tu velim ea, quae nobis emisse te et 
parasse scribis, des operam ut quam primum habea- 
mus, et velim cogites, id quod mihi pollicitus es, quem 
ad modum bibliothecam. nobis conficere possis. .OQm- 
nem spem delectationis nostrae, quam, cum in otium 
yenerimus, habere volumus, in tua humanitate positam 


habemus. 
(b) Roma et maxime ... et Appia ad Martis mira 


alluvies; Crassipedis ambulatio ablata, horti, tabernae 
plurimae, magna vis aquae usque ad piscinam publi- 
cam. Viget illud Homer: 

"Hyat’ drape. bre AaBpdrator yEu Vowp 

Zevs, bTe dn p’ Avdpecot KOTETTA MEMS yarer nn. 
Cadit enim in absolutionem Gabinii: 

O? Bin civ ayopn cKodLas Kpivedt Oeuiotas, 

v / ‘ 

"Ri 88 Slenv érdowar, Gedy Ow obK aEyorTES. 
Sed haec non curare decervi. Roman cum venero, 
quae perspexero, scribam ad te et maxime de dic- 
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tatura, et ad Labienum et ad Ligurium litteras 
dabo. Hance scripsi ante lucem ad lychnuchum ligne- 
olum, qui mihi erat periucundus, quod eum te aiebant, 
cum esses Sami, curasse faciendum. Vale, mi sua- 
vissime et optime frater. 


(c) Quod ad Caesarem, crebri et non belli de eo 
rumores, sed susurratores dumtaxat veniunt: alius 
equitem perdidisse, quod, opinor, certe. fictum est: 
alius septimam legionem  vapulasse, ipsum apud 
Bellovacos circumsederi interclusum ab reliquo ex- 


ercitu: neque adhuc certi quidquam est neque haec 


incerta tamen vulgo iactantur, sed inter paucos, quos 
tu nosti, palam secreto narrantur: at Domitius, cum 
manus ad Os apposuit. 


4. Explain the following words and phrases: (a) 
diplomate; (b) ne in quartam hebdomada incideres; 
(c) Iovem lapidem ‘iurare; (d) indices: (e) exhedrae. 

Ill. Virert, AENEID, Br. IX. 

5. Translate: 
Per Fp 

4 


(a) vss, 25-: 
(b) vss. 295-302 
(c) vss. 525-520. 


6. Write explanatory notes on the following. lines: 
9 (also scan); 41 (also scan); 140-141, 315; 527-528; 
656; 789. 

II]. SALiLust, CaTILIne. 


7. Translate with notes on italicized words: 

(a) Igitur senati decreto, ©. Marcius Rex Faesulas, 
Q. Metellus Creticus in Apuliam circumque ea loca 
missi; hi utrique ad urbem imperatores erant: impediti, 
ne triumpharent, calumnia paucorum, quibus omnia 
honesta atque inhonesta vendere mos erat. 

(6) Tum D. Junius Silanus, primus sententiam 
rogatus, quod eo tempore consul designatus erat, de 
his, qui in custodiis tenebantur, praeterea de L,. 
Cassio, P. Furio,.si deprehensi forent. supplicium su- 
mundum decreverat; isque postea, permotus oratione 
Caesaris, pedibus in sententiam Tib. Neronis iturum se 
dixerat, quod de ea re praesidiis additis referundum 
censerat. ee Uires a 
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LATIN. 
WEDNESDAY, SEPT. QTH:—AFTERNOON, 2.30 TO 5.30. 
1. Translate into English :— 


Frat in castris Percennius quidam, dux olim thea- 
tralium operarum, dein gregarius miles, procax lingua 
et miscere coetus histrionali studio doctus. Is im- 
peritos animos, et quaenam post Augustum militiae 
_condicio ambigentes impellere paulatim nocturnis col- 
loquiis aut flexo in vesperam die, et dilapsis melioribus 
deterrimum quemaue congregare. Postremo promp- 
tis iam et aliis seditionis miunistris, velut contiona- 
bundus interrogabat: cur paucis centurionibus, pau- 
cioribus tribunis, in modum_ servorum  obedirent? 
quando ausuros exposcere remedia, nisi novum et 
nutantem adhuc principem precibus vel armis adirent? 
satis per tot annos ignavia peccatum, quod tricena aut 
quadragena stipendia senes, et plerique truncato ex 
volneribus corpore tolerent: ne dimissis quidem finem 
esse militiae, sed apud vexillum retentos alio vocabulo 
eosdem labores perferre: ac si quis tot casus vita 
superaverit, trahi adhuc diversas in -terras ubi per 
nomen agrorum uligines paludum vel inculta montium 
accipiant. Enimvero militiam ipsam gravem infruc- 
tuosam: denis in diem assibus animam et corpus 
aestimari: hinc vestem arma tentoria, hine saevitiam 
centurionum et vacationes munerum redimi: at hercule 
verbera et volnera, duram hiemem, exercitas aestates, 
bellum atrox aut sterilem pacem sempiterna: nec dliud 
levamentum quam si certis sub legibus militia iniretur ; 
ut singulos denarios mererent; sextusdecimus stipendit 
anvis finem afferret; ne ultra sub vexillis tenerentur, 
sed eisdem in castris praemium pecunia sclveretur. 
An praetorias cohortes, quae binos denarios accepe- 
rint. quae post sedecim annos penatibus suis reddan- 
tur. plus periculorum suscipere? Non obtrectari a se 
urbanas excubias: sibi tamen apud horridas gentes 
e contuberniis hostem adspict. 


2. Translate into Latin: 

Archias was born at Antioch and was remarkable 
from bovhood for his abilitv and skill in writing. 
After travelline throuchout Asia, where he enjoyed 
great fame as a poet, he came to Rome in the year 
1o2 B. C. Not lone before he had received great 
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rewards for his poetry in the cities of Southern Italy. 
He was still a young man, and yet he was at once 
received as an intimate friend by the Luculli. He 
was also the friend of Cicero, who defendedshim when 
he was accused of having illegally obtained Roman 
citizenship. In the first part of his speech Cicero 
said that he owed to Archias all the powers of intel- 
lect and oratory he possessed, for the latter had been 
his chief guide in the pursuit of all the branches of 
literature. 


A.—HIsTorY. 
THURSDAY, SEPT. IOTH:—MoRNING, 9 TO 12, 
Write A. and B, in separate books. 


1. What is the. origin of the myths of the regal 
period, and to what causes may their growth be 
ascribed. What is Euhemerism? 

2. State briefly what vou know of Spurius Maelius, 
Papirius Cursor, Curius Dentatus, Appius Claudius 
Caecus. 

3. Give the chief events from January 1, B.C 
the death of Brutus. 

4. Sketch the early career of Pyrrhus, and his 
schemes to found an Hellenic empire in the West. 

5. Describe the main causes which led to the 
of the Republic 


‘ A246 


a 
—— 
fowrends 


a 


B.—GREEK History. 


6. Give a detril’d accéunt of the reforms of Cleis- 
thenes? Summarize the general effect of these. 

7. Give as complete a list as you can of the revolts 
of Athenian allies between 470 B.C., and 410 B.C., 
with dates. 


Compare the pcsition of Athens as head cf her 
allies with that of Sparta, as the leading power of the 
Peloponnese. Discuss the elements ‘of insectritv. in 
each. h 

8. Discuss (a) the influence en the aia of Cimon, 
Brasidas, Cleon, Alcibiades, Thrasybulus; (b) the im- 
portance of the alliance with Megara. 





—ve-~--.~ 
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g. With what events are the following names as- 
sociated? —— Naupactus, Eurymedon, Oecnophyta, 
Ithome, Delium, Leuctra. Give dates and indicate 
the effects of theseeevents on the general course of 
Greek History. 

10. Discuss the advantages and disadvantages of 
election by lot. | 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
SHAKESPERE: The Tempest; Mitton, Paradise Lost, i. 
and IT, 

FrIpAY, SEPT. I1TH:—MORNING, 9 TO I2. 


1. Point out, with the help of specific illustrations, 
the great merit of The Tempest as a close and coherent 
dramatic composition. 

2, Give your impression of the character of Caliban; 
quote in support of your view. 

3. Give examples, from The Lempest, in illustration 
of the following points:—skilful and accurate use of 
natitical terms, precise and graphic poetic expression, 
expressions indicative of individual character, Shak- 
spere’s knowledge of contemporary events. 

4. Point out, with the help of examples, Milton’s 
inventiveness in imagery and comparison. Quote as 
accurately as possible. 

s. Give a summary of:—The building of the Infernal 
Palace, the disposition of Belial as revealed through 
his counsels. 

6. What terms does Milton use to describe the 
many-sided character of Satan? Dwell on the appo- 
siteness of the expressions employed. 

-, What proof may be found in Paradise Lost, I. and 
IT. (a) that Milton had a wide knowledge of the ancient 
classics. (b) that his sense of harmony and rhythm in 
verse was exceptionally keen? 


8 Write a short dissertation on the principal literary 
sources of cither The Tempest or Paradise Lost. 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE AND COMPOSITION. 


hi Fripay, SEPT. 11TH :—AFTERNOON, 2.30 TO 5.30. 


A.—CHARLES Lams: Essays of Elia. 


ie ae 1. What is meanf by the phrase “Charles Lamb’s 
ita quaint and original turn for paradox?” Illustrate fully. 
has | 2. What may be inferred from the Essays of Elia 
concerning Lamb’s literary preferences and diskkes? 
+ ae Give. ample illustration, 
| 3- Discuss Lamb’s professed view in the essay “On 
the Artificial Comedy of the Last Century.” 
4. Make notes on the following:—Lamb’s varied 
and expressive vocabulary, the character of James 
Elia, the pathetic strain in the Essays of Elia. 
5. Wherein lies the special originality of Charles 
Lamb’s literary style? 
6. Note autobiographical details in the Essays of 
Elia, and point out the difficulty of authenticating 
them. 
B.—ComPosITIon. 


Write an essay on any one of the following subjects: 
a. Satan, the Hero of Paradise Lost. 
b. The Partition of Poland. 


c. The Universality of Shakspere’s Genius. 


3 HISTORY. 
Myers’ Mediaeval and Modern istory, Part I. 


hr es 
[uEspAy, Sept, I5TH :—AFTERNOON, 2.30 TO 5.30. 


I. Sketch the reign of Justinian. 
2. Mention the chief stages in the spread of Mo- 
hammedanism. 
3. What are the main aspects of mediaeval Chivalry? 
4. Outline the leading episodes of: 
(a) The Second Crusade; 
(b) The Children’s Crusade. 
5. Write as detailed an account as you can of the 
origin of the Ottoman Turks, and of their fortunes 
until 1500. 


| 6. Emphasize the main features of intellectual life 
| ; during the Middle Ages. 





——_—- 
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7. Make brief notes on: 

The Council of Whitby; the battle of Nineveh (627); 
the golden age of the Caliphate; the Iconoclastic 
Controversy; the Normans in Italy; the Mendicant 
Orders; the Hanseatic League; the invention of print- 
ing; Piers Plowman; the Trouveurs. 


FRENCH, 
MonpbDaAy, SEPT. 14TH :—MORNING, 9 TO I2. 


I. Faire une analyse de La Nuit de Mat; en citer 

quelques vers 
Ou 

Ecrire une courte esquisse biographique de la vie de 
Musset. 

Il. Montrer la supériorité de l’exposition ow raconter 
Vintrigue du Tartuffe. 

Ill. La légende d’Iphigénie dans |’antiquite. 


ou 
Le caractére et le role d’Eriphyle- 
ou 


Le caractere d‘Agamemnon, 

IV. Traduire en francais: 

Alexander the Great, one of the most famous gen- 
erals who have ever lived, died at Babylon. He was 
on the point of turning his victorious arms against 
the nations of the West, when he had to leave the 
scene of the greatest victories which the world had yet 
seen. It has been remarked that he was born on the 
day that the temple of Ephesus was burnt, and that 
he died on the same day as Diogenes, the cynic, one 
of the most eccentric personages who have arrogated 
to themselves (s’arroger) the title of philosopher. 
Although his life was short, he had proved himself a 
ereat warrior, and his fame had spread throughout the 
whole world. He died before he had had the oppor- 
tunity of showing that he possessed the qualities of a 
great ruler, as well as those of a great general. There 
‘s no one who has read the story of his life without 
wishing that he had lived to develop his genius in the 
arts of peace. One does not believe that history can 
offer a stranger mixture of simplicity. force of charac- 


ter, and ambition. 
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GERMAN. 

MonDay, SEPT. 14TH :—AFTERNOON, 2.30 TO 5.30. 

I. Translate into English :— 

(a) Ob mun gleich Die meijten fich Diejer wichtigen, in Der 
yerne vorgehenden Creiqniffe nur zu einer leidenjchaftlichen Unt- 
erbaltung bedienten, jo waren doc) anc) andere, welche den 
Srnjt diefer Seiten wohl einfahen und befitrehteten, dak bei einer 
Yeilnahme Franfreichs der Krieqsfchauplas fich auch in untjern 
Gegenden aufthun fonne. Man bielt uns Kinder mehr als 
bisher ju Hanfe, und fudhte uns anf mancherlei Weije zu 
bejchaftiqen und zu unterbalten. 3u folchem Ende hatte man 
das bon Der Gropmutter hinterlajfene Puppenjpiel wieder auf- 
gejtellt, und zwar Ddergeftalt cingerichtet, Dap die Sufehaner in 
meinem Giebelzimmer fiken, Die jpiclenden und dirigierenden 
Perfonen aber, fowie das Theater jelbft vom Brojeenium an, in 
einem Nebenzimmer Pla und Raum fanden. Dare) dig be- 
jondere YBerginjtiqung, bald diejen bald jenen RKnaben als 
Sujdaner eingulajfen, ermarb ich mir anfangs viele Freunde ; 
allein Die Unrube, die-in den Kindern ftecft, lies fie nicht lange 
qeduldige Sujdauer bleiben. 

(6) Wejtphalen beftund aus einzelen HSofen, deren jeder 
einen etgqentiimlichen und freien Bejiber hatte. Mehreve jolder 
Hsfe machten cine Bauerfcaft aus, die Gewadhnlich den Namen 
des altejten und vornehmiten Hofes Fibrte. CEs qriimdet fich in 
der erjten Wnlage der Banerfchaften, dap dev altefte Hof and) der 
erfte im Mange bleiben und der vornehmere werden mupte, wo 
bon Seif zu Seit Die Davon ausgegangenen Kinder, Cnfel, Haus- 
Genoffen zujammenfamen und cinige Tage fetertenund zecten. 
Der Wnfang oder das Ende des Sommers war die gewsbnliche 
Seit Daz, wo jeder Hofbejiger etivas von jfeinen gezogenen 
Written und auch wohl ein junges Sti Vieh zum Bauermabl 
mitbradte.  Wlan befprach fic) tiber mannigfaltiqe Gegenjtinde 
und nahm Mitciprache, HSeiraten wurden da.qefelojen, Todes- 
falle angezeigt, und der Sohn als cingetretenes Haupt feines 
vaterlicen Crbes erjebien dann gewif mit volleren Handen und 





a 


ee 
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lusgeudterem Biehe bei jeinem erjten Cintritt in. die Yer- 
amtintiung. 


II. Translate into English (at sight) : 

Der Bauer that alles, wie ihm gebheigen worden war. Als er 
Mun cin wenig gedoftert hatte, geichah es, daw einem reiden 
gropen Herrm Geld gejtohlen wurde. Da horte derjelbe von dem 
Doftor Wlhivijfend, dev in dem und dem Dorje wobhne und wifjen 
miffe, wo das Geld hingefommen jei. Yijo fies der Herr 
einen Wagen anjpannen, Fuhr nay dem Dorf und dem Haus 
es Doftors, nnd fragte ibn, ob er der Doftor Wilivipfend ware. 
Der Bauer antwortete: 3a, der bin ih.” Da sforderte ihn der 
Herr auf, gleich mitgugeben und das gejtohlene Geld wiederzu- 
Haffen, und er war auch fofort dazu bereit und jagte: Schon 
ect, aber nteine Frau, die Grete, mup auch mit.” Der Serr 
hatte nichts Dagegen, lies beide in den Wagen fteigen und fubr 
nad) Hauyje zuritef. 


III, Translate into German: 


(a) A merchant met a sailor, and had a conversa- 
tion with him. Among other things he asked him 
where his father died. The sailor answered: “My 
father, my grandfather and great-grandfather all died 
on the sea.” ‘And are you not afraid to go upon the 
water?” asked the merchant again. The snilor replied 
to this: “Will ah tell me, please, where your ancestors 
died?” “They all died in their beds,” said the mer- 
chant, “like good Christians.” “Now then,” said the 
sailor,’ “your ancestors all died in bed, and you are not 
afraid to go to bed, and am I to be afraid to go to sea, 
because my ancestors died there ?” 


(b) If I had known that you were coming I should 
have gone to meet you. 
I have been asked to be present at the meeting; | 


-have heard that you are to read something. 


IV. Give a full account of the period in Schiller’s life 
which Don Carlos belongs: 


V.. Write about the less frequently met classes of 
“separable” and “inseparable” compound verbs. 
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ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. 
ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL SCIENCE. 
TUESDAY, SEPT. I5TH:—MORNING, 9 TO 12, 

Give a summary of Seeley’s discussion of “Gov- 
ernment by One.” 
[First Series, Lecture VIII.] 

2. “Primitive society rested not upon contract, but 
on status.” Explain. 

3. Discuss (after Wilson), the nature of International 
Law. 

4. Give Wilson’s classification of the functions of 
Government with some of his leading subdivisions. 

5. Write a short paper on the Origin of the State. 





ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. 
EN 


CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT OF AND. 
TUESDAY, SEPT. I15TH:—AFTERNOON, 2.30 TO 5.30. 
Accurately explain the composition of the House 
of bike 
(a) Can a Statute of Parliament constitute a vio- 
tion of the English Constitution? Give reasons for 
your answer. 
(b) Distinguish between the Law and the Custom 
of the English Constitution. 
3. Discuss (after Burgess) the tenure of the British 
Crown. 
4. Define the extent of the jurisdiction of the House 
of Lords as a court. 


ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. 
ELEMENTS OF Economic THeEory, I. 
Monpbay, SEPT. 14TH :—MORNING, 9 TO I2. 


(Omit one of the questions.) 
Walker names three “obstacles which Political 
Economy encounters.” Enumerate and discuss them. 
2. What is understood by “capital”? What is its 
origin and from what sources is it increased? What 
are its chief forms? 
32. Show how changes in the supply of a eB cet 
influence its value, giving illustrations. 
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4. Why is the problem of value in international ex- 
changes discussed on different lines to those followed 
for value in domestic exchanges? 


5. Show how the development of American food pro 
duction has operated on land-rents in England, 

6. State Walker’s view as to the labourer being the 
residual claimant to the product of industry, and com- 
pare it with the doctrine of the Wages Fund. 

7- What are the chief advantages which cooperative 
industry may offer the labouring classes and the com- 
munity in general? 


ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE, 
ELEMENTS OF Economic T'Heory, II. 
Monpay, Sept. 14TH :—AFTERNOON, 2.30 TO 5.30. 
(Omit one of the questions.) 


I. Show how different rates of interest may, appa- 
rently, coexist in the same market. What further 
causes may lead to different rates in different markets? 


2. Discuss the influences which determine the value 


of money, giving especial attention to the influences 
connected with credit. 


3. What change, if- any, is made in the value of 
money by the exaction of seigniorage? What relation 
is there between debasement of coin and its deprecia- 
tion ? 

4. Explain what is meant by over-production and 


by under-consumption, and discuss their relation to 
hard times. 

5. Describe the National Banking System of the 
United States, especially in its relation to the currency, 


~ 


and sketch briefly its origin and growth. 

6. Summarize Walk-r’s discussion of the views of 
Henry George, and state the leading points in which 
he claims to refute those views. 

7. What different bases for the assessment of the 
amount of taxation a citizen should pay have been 
proposed? Is progressive taxation justifiable? 
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ECONOMICS, AND, POLITICAL, SCIENCE. 
Tue History or Economic THEORY. 
WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 16TH:—MORNING, 9 TO 12, ' 


(Omit one of the questions.) 


1. Explain what Adam Smith meant by the “system 
of natural liberty,’ and state the cases in which he 
commends legal restraint on individual liberty, giving 
his reasons for each such exception 
2. State the view, expressed by Malthus, of what 


an * 


is now known as the law of diminishing returns, 
Show how this law, in connection with the conditions 
prevailing in England at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, suggests the conclusion embodied in Malthus’ 
second proposition. 

3. How did Ricardo come to. write on economic 
theory, and what defects°are most conspicuous in his 
mode of exposition? Show the relation between 
Ricardo’s theory of value and that of Marx, as also 
the difference between them. 

4. State and criticise Mill’s exposition of the rela- 
tion of cost of production to value. 

5. Discuss the position in economic investigation of 
the methods of deduction and induction respectively 
explaining the. general nature of these methods as 
applied to economics. 

6. State the explanation given by Bagehot of “Why 
Lombard Street is often very dull and sometimes ex- 
tremely excited.” 

7. Give a brief account of Jevons’ work in economic 
statistics. 


EXHIBITION AND PRIZE 


EXAMINA TIONS 


‘FACULTY OF ? APPLIED & SCIEN CE 
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EARIBITION AND POZE EXAMINATIONS 


SECOND YEAR EXHIBITION AND: PRIZE 
om EXAMINATION,. 1903. 
MATHEMATICS. 

| SATURDAY, SEPT. I19TH:—MORNING, 9 TO 12.30. 


I. Given the base and vertical angle of a triangle, 
find the locus of the intersection of the bisectors of 
its angles. 


2. The sides of a triangle are 5, 6, 7; find the length 
of the bisector of the angle between the sides whose 
lengths are 5 and 7, 

3. A parabola being traced on paper, find its focus 
and axis. , 

4. Find a point in a given plane such that the sum 
of its distances from two given points, not in the plane 
but on the same side of it, may be a minimum. 

5. If a, b, c are in G. P. and a? = bt = ¢’, then #, q 
and’, are in H.P. ) ; 

6. The equation (x? — br) (m+ 1) = (m+ 1) 
(ax — c) has roots equal in magnitude and opposite in 
sign; find m. 

7. Show that the coefficient of +” in the expansion of 

|27 
(I1— 4r¢) tis —_—_ 
ele 

8. Assuming (cos 6+ i sin 0)” = cos n@ Lisinn?@ 
when 1 is a positive integer, prove it is true when m1s 
fractional or negative. 


; I I 
; 9. Show that tan 4 — tan y = tan? — tan? - 


10. If sin B is the geometric mean bétween sin A 
and cos A then cos 2B = 2 cos? (A + 45°). 
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11. Prove 
es ae 2 er , “O7r 
(1) sin — + sin ~ —< sin —= 
/ 7 / 
Ms OR Se agg! 
Si4 n -- sin SS ae 
/ / 7 
(2) 1+ tana tan da = sec a. 
12. Solve the equation cos 0 — sin 0—= cosa—sin 0 


for all values of @. 


THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS EXHIBITION AND 
PRIZE EXAMINATION, 1903. 
MATHEMATICS. 

SATURDAY, SEPT. 19TH:—MORNING, 9 TO 12.30. 

1. In any plane triangle 
da = cos C db + cos B de + b sin C dA. 
2. Explain a method, involving differentiation, of 
obtaining the roots of equations, and find to three 


decimal places one root of the equation 
rr. — 124 = 200. 


3. The height of the greatest rectangle which can 
be inscribed in a given right segment of a parabola is 
two-thirds of the height: of the Jatter. 


4. Show that the radius of curvature of the hypo- 


7 5 2 .% — 
cycloid +° + y3 = a? js 3 | ary. 





“igh aoe <i 2 BOS 
5. Integrate (1) - Aer dx.(2)- 


ng 1+a+a?+23 
(3) x tan? xdxr. 


6+. Obtain a formula for the reduction of | cos" 6d-¢. 


7. The area of the curve y? — 1 + 4? 42 between 
¥* = — 4 and + = $ revolves about the axis of ¢. 


Show that the volume of the solid thus generated is 
T log 3. 
8.+ Find three terms of the expansion of e” cos r. 
9.* Show how to find the tangerit to a parabola, the 
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tangent making a given angle with a given straight 


line. 
1oy. Reduce the conic 
Tix? — 12ry + 6y? — 8r — ay — 3 = 0 
to its principal axes. 
11*, Find a new origin such that the equation of the 
curve of ‘question 10, when referred to parallel axes, 
shall contain no terms of the first degree. 


12*. The normal at any point 9f an ellipse bisects 


’ 


the angle between the focal radii of the point. 


13*. The time of vertical descent from a given point 
to the centre of a vertical circle is the same as that to 
the circumference down a tangent. 


14*. A body is projected horizoatally from a height 
h with a speed v. Find the equation of its path. 

15st. What is meant by the centre of percussion? 
Explain how its position may be calculated. 

16¢. A circular disc of 3 in. diameter rolls down 
from the top of another disc of 12 in. diameter. 





aS 
Prove that the speed of the centre = 8 sin ,». where 


6 is the angle which the commén tangent makes with 
the ‘horizontal. 


* For Third Year only. 
* For Fourth Year only. 


SCOTT EXHIBITION EXAMINATION. 
SUMMER READINGS IN ENGLISH. 

MonpDaAY, SEPT. 21IST—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 5. 
Candidates are recommended to pay attention to the form 

as well as the matter, of their mswers. Composition 

and spelling will be taken into account along with 

knowledge of the books in deternining the result. 
Only two questions in each section are to be attempted— 
eight in all. 
| A.—SHAKSPERE’S HENRY V. 


1.. Tell what you know of the date of this play and 
its connection with Shakspere’s personal historv. 
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2. What is the relation of Henry V. to the literary 
and historical conditions of the Elizabethan period? 


3. Discuss two of the persons of Henry V. as types 


of national character. 


B.—GoOLDSMITH’s VICAR -OF WAKEFIELD. 


4. Write. on Goldsmith’s relations to the leading men 
of his time. 


5. Outline the character of the Vicar. 
6. What portions of the novel probably relate Gold- 
smith’s own experiences? 
C.—Scottr’s WAVERLEY. 
7. Write a life of Scott, and give your opinion of his 
character. 


8. Relate Waverley’s ‘nocturnal adventure” and 
meeting with Charles Edward. 


9. Discuss Scott’s descriptions of Highland customs 
and scenery. 
D.—STEVENSON’s KIDNAPPED. 


10. Give a short account of Stevenson’s family and 
early life. 


11. Compare Kidnapped with other stories of ad- 
venture you have read. 


12, Narrate David’s experiences on the island of 
Farraid. 


SCOTT EXHIBITION EXAMINATION. 
DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. 
MoNDAY, SEPTEMBER 21ST:—MOoRNING, 9 TO 12, 


I Draw a_ considerable portion of the curve 
described by a point % in. within the circumferefice of a 
circle 1% in. in diameter, when this circle rolls exteriorly 
on the circumference of a circle whose diameter is 3% 
inches. 





oa 
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2 A right prism 3% in- long, having a pentagonal 


end, side of pentagon I in., penetrates a right vertical 
cylinder 3 inches long, diameter of end 1% in., so that 


their axes bisect each other at right angles. Show 


' elevation when a rectangular face of prism is vertical 


wand at 30° to the V.P. 


_. Also give the development of the surface of the prism, 


hon 


thi 


‘| 


| 


showing the section lines. 
3 (Three points, A, B, and C, are the angles of a 
triangle. Show the plan and elevation of the triangle, 


~ when placed as indicated by the given positions of its 


angles; also show, by the process of rebattment, the 


_ true shape of the triangle. 


A is 1” above H.P., and'1%4” in front V.P. 
Bis 24” above H-P., and %4” in front V.P. 
C is 4” above H.P., and 34” in front V.P- 
The plan of AB is 1 %” long, and the plan of BC 


is 1” long. 


6 


. k 
’ 


, 


4 A right hexagonal pyramid, axis 3 inches, edge 
of base 1’’, rests on one of the edges of its base on the 
-H-P., so that its axis is inclined at 45° to the H.P., and 
30° to the V.P: Represent the solid in plan and eleva- 
tion. | 
Let a section plane parallel to the V.P. cut through 
the solid so as to pass through the centre of its base. 
Show the development of the surface of the solid 
(triangular faces and base), and mark the intersection 


_ lines made by the section plane. 


5 A tetrahedron, edge 2% in., has one edge at 25° 
to H:.P., and 15° to V.P., and an edge adjacent to this 


~ at 40° to H.P. Show plan and elevation. 


f 





BRITISH ASSOCIATION EXHIBITION, 1903. 
| THEORY OF STRUCTURES. 
Monpay, SEPT. 21ST:—MORNING, 9 TO 12. 


- (Candidates may attempt all the questions.) 
1. Define in general terms the meaning of the term 
strain, and show how to apply your definition to obtain 
a measure of the strain in the case of a body subjected 
to (a) simple longitudinal tension, (b) pure shear, (c) 
eubical compression. 


/ 






ras .}- 
as Shia , 
ek: 
is. 
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2. What is meant by the resilience of a bar? 

A bar, 1% inches square and 50 inches long, is sub- — 
jected to a tensile pull of 30,000 pounds. Caiculate 
the work stored up in the bar when E is: 31,090,000. al 

3. State the assumption made in determining the 
equations for the strength of a transversely loaded i 
beam, and deduce the formulae from these assump- — { 
tions, showing clearly how these latter modify the 
equations. 

> A bar of circular section is ‘bent into an are of a a 
circle of 750 feet radius. Find the moment of resis- | 
tance when & is 32,000,000, and find also the greatest 
stress in the metal. 

4. Draw to scale the shearinz force and bending 

| moment diagrams for the case of a beam 20 feet long, % 
supported at the ends and loaded with three weights . 
of 3, 2 and 4 tons, at distances of 5, 9, 16 feet respec- 
tively from one end. Also determine the shearing i 


force and bending moment diagrams when a further _ 
load of 34 ton per foot run covers the bridge. : 

5. A plate girder, 6 feet deep and so foot span, 
carries a uniformly distributed load of 3,000 pounds 
per foot run. Design the central section of this girder 
when the allowable stress is 14,000 pounds per square 
inch. 

6. Find a general expression for the deflection of 
a beam at the point of application of the load when 
the beam is supported at both ends, and hence deduce 
the deflection for the case where the loading is central. 

Determine the deflection at the load point of a 
round steel rod, 1% inch in diameter, placed on sup- 
ports 8 feet apart and loaded with 500 pounds at a 
distance of 3 feet from one end. E = 30,000,000. 

7. Find the deflection at the free end of a cantilever 
of length 1; whem loaded ‘with a uniform load of W 
pounds per foot run and also with a concentrated toad 
of W pounds at the outer end. | 


8. Obtain the theorem of three moments for the 
case of a uniform beam with continuous loads of dif- 
ferent amounts on adjacent spans. 

| A continuous girder has three spans of 20 60 and 
40. feet, respectively: it carries a load of 3,000*pounds 


i per foot run and the extreme ends are free. Cal- 


ae 








t 
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culate the bending moments at the intermediate sup- 
ports, and draw diagrams of bending moment and 
' stress, to scale, for the whole span. 


| 9g. Obtain an expression for the intensity of the shear 


samen 


wd 
"and hence show how the shearing stress is distributed 
‘gn a beam of rectangular section. 

io. Show that a hollow shaft is both stiffer and 
- stronger than a solid shaft of the same weight and 
“length, and explain what objections have been urged 
against the employment of hollow shafts. 


» 
/ 


J @ 7 = r 
" in the cross section oO! a beam in the form == 


~ A four inch steel shaft revolves at 140 revolutions 
- mae : . . . . 
my per minute and the maximum stress to which it is 


" subjected is 12,000 pounds per square inch. Calculate 
- the number of foot pounds of work transmitted per 
¥ minute. ) 

: 11. A steel cylinder, of 3 inches internal diameter 
‘and 1/4 inches thick, is subjected to an internal pres- 
sure of 3,000 pounds per square inch. Calculate the 

yhoop stress at the inner and outer diameters and at 

» the centre of the cylinder walls. 
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